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TH LIFE OP lOUIS-PHTIWPPE, 

descended^ and throujrh Jier tratje a direct relationship to the line of 
Stuart, and the present royal family of England. While a child, 
LouiS'Philippe was entitled Duke of Valois; but on his father 
succeeding to the title of Duke of Orleans in 1785, he became 
l!!>ake of Chartres, which for a number of years he retained. 

Whatever were the personal and political fexilts of Citizen Ega- 
lit<‘, he was a kind father, and beloved by his children, five in 
number, one of whom, however, a daughter, died young. Desir¬ 
ous of impaHing fo Ids family a sound edueatiun, in which he 
himself had had the misfmiune to be deficient, he committed them 
to the superintendence of Madame de Sillery—^better known by 
her later adopted title of Countess de G«nUs. Notwithstanding 
the subsequent eiTors of this lady, she was eminently qualified, 
by her talents and dispositions, to be an instmctress of youth. 
Ine principles on wliich she based her plans of education were 
considerably in advance of tihe age, and such as are only now 
beginning to he generally understood. She considered that it 
was of the first importance to surround children almost from 
their cradle with happy and cheering influences, to the exclu¬ 
sion of everything iikwjr to contaminate their minds or feel¬ 
ings. It was necessary, above all things, to implant in them 
a uni»*ci*sal spirit of love—a love of God and his works, the 
consciousness that all was from the hand of an Almighty Ci-eator 
and Preserver, who willed the happiness of his creatures. To 
excite-this feeling in her young charge, she took every oppor¬ 
tunity of arousing the sentiment of wonder with i*especl to 
natural phenomena, and then of explaining the seeming marvels 
on principles which an awakening intelligence could be led to 
coiupi'ehcnd. The other means adopted to form the character 
of her young pupils—the Duke of Ymois, Duke of Montpensier, 
the Count Beaujolais, and their sister the Princess Adelaide— 
were equally to be admired. While receiving instructioiiK in 
diflerent branches of jiolile learning, and in the Christian d«>c- 
trines and graces, from projierly qualified tutors, they learned, 
without labour or pain, to speak English, German, and Italia 
by being attended by domestics wlio respectively couvei*8ed m 
these languages. Nor was their physical education neglecte** 
The boys were trained to endure all kinds of bodily fiitigae, an 
taught a variety of useful and amusing industrial exercises. An 
St Leu, a pleasant country residence near Paris, where the 
family resided under the charge of Madame de Genlis, the 
young princes cultivated a smafi garden under the direction e£ 
a German gardener, while they were instructed in bgtany and 
•the practice of medicine by a medical gentleman, ^who ^yas the 
companion of their rambles. 'Hiey had also ap'lierSj or .work¬ 
shops, in which they were taugb ♦umit?*’*, ^i.ok'ct-making,'’-^* '>av- 
ing, and carpentry. The young ..a<. of Valois took pleosu “ 
in these pursuits—as what hoy would not, "jider proper direci 
tion, and if allowed scope for his mgenuity? He excelled in. 
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cabinet-making; and, assisted only by bis brother, tbc Duke of 
Montpensier, made a bandsome cupboard, and a table witb 
drawers, for a poor woman in the ^illag^e of St Leu, 

At this period of his youth, as well as in more advanced years, 
the subject of our memoir g'ave many tokens of a benevolent and 
noble disposition, sacridcing' on many occasions his podiet-mosey 
to relieve distress, and exerting himself to s uMo ur the oppressed, r 
Speaking of his progress and dbaracter under her tuition, the 
Countess de Genlis observes: “ The Duke of Chartres has greatly 
improved in disposition during the past year; he was bom with 
good inclinations, and is now become intdligent and virtuous. 
Possessing none of the frivolities of the age, he disdains the 
puerilities whidti occupy the thoughts of so many young ntfG of 
ranlc—such as fashions, dress, trinkets, follies of all kinds,^and 
the desire fur novelties. He has no passion for money; he is 
disinterested; despises glare; and is consequently truly noble. 
Pinally, he has an excellent heart, which is common to his 
brothers and sister, and which, joined to reflection, is capable of 
producing all othei* good qualities.” 

A favourite method oi instruction pursued by Madame de 
Genlis consisted in taking her young pupils on a vr ‘eiy of 
holiday excursions. Interesting rural scenes, spots consecrated 
by historical transactions, cabinets of curiosities, msuiufacturing 
establishments, &:c. were thus visited,, and made the subject of 
useful observation. In the summer of 1787, the Duchess of 
Orleans and her cliildren, accompanied by their superintendent, 
visited Spa, the health of the duchess reijuiring aid from the 
mineral "waters of that celebrated place ol resort. A pleasing 
anecdote is related of Ihe Orleans family on the occasion of this 
visit. The health of the duchess having been much improved 
by tlie waters of the Saiivemere~a spring a few miles from the 
town in the midst of pleasing scenerv—the Duke of Chartres 
and his brothers and sister, prompted by their instructress, re¬ 
solved on giving a gay and commemorative J^te. Round the 
spring they formed a beautiful walk, removed the stones and 
rocks which were in the way, and caused it to be omamentted 
with seats, with small bridges placed over the toi^nt^ and 
covered tl^ suiToundutg woods with charming shrubs in flower. 
At the end of the walk conducting to the spring whose waters 
had been so eflicacious, was a kind of little wood, which had an 
opeaiing^looking out upon a precipice remarkable for its height, 
and for being covered with majestic piles of rock and trees. 
Beyo^^t^as a landscape of great ex^t and beauty. In the 
wood/wae I'hised by the duke,arid his brothers and sister an 
alta^to “ GiiJfcErsrjyDE,” of ▼^iOite marble, on which was the 
^ lowing inscription waters of the Sauveniere having 

^restored the healtj^r ^me Du^fess of Orleans, her children have 
I embellished the neighbouijhood of its springs, and have them¬ 
selves traced the walks and cleared the woods w’th more assi-‘ 
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dijity than the workmen who laboured under their orders.” On 
Hhej&te day in question, the young' Duke of Chartres expressed 
with grace and effect his filiid sentiments of devotedness and 
love, but suddenly left the side of his mother, and appeared with 
his brothers and sister, a few seconds afterwards, at the foot of 
the altar, himself holding a chjsel in his hand, and appearing to 
be writing in it the word “ Gratituda.” The effect was magical; 
all present were at once charmed and touched; and many a 
cheek was bedewed with pleasurable tears.* 

The same authority from %vhom we have the above anecdote, 
relates some iiitere,sting paidiculars of a journey which the family 
made about this period to Eu, in Normandy, whence they pro¬ 
ceeded "westward by Havre to the bay of Avranches. Here tnej'^ 
visited the rocky fortress of St Michael, which, standing within 
the margin of "the sea, is a conspicuous object for a distance 
of many miles around. Long celebrated for its shrine of St 
Michael, the convejit in this island-fort had for ages been 
visited by thousands of devotees, and probably this species of 
celebrity, as Avell as the natural features of the place, and its 
historical associations, induced the young princes of Orleans to 
view it with some degree of interest. Till this period, its 
dungeons had been employed as a state-prison; and these were 
viewed with melancholy feelings by the young visitors. While 
conducted over these gloomy recesses by the monks, to whose 
chai'ge the prison had been committed, the Duke of Chartres 
made some inquiries relative to an iron mffe, which had been 
used for the close confinement of prisoners. The monks, in 
reply, told him that the cage was not of iron, but of wood, 
fram^ of enormous logs, between which were int^i'sticcs of the 
width of three and four finger-breadths. It w^as then about 
fifteen years since any prisoners had been whoUtj confined 
therein, but any who were violent were subject to tlie punish¬ 
ment for twenty-four hours. The Duke of Chartres expressed 
his surprise that so cruel a measure, in so damp a place, should 
be permitted. The prior replied, that it was his intention, at 
some time or other, to destroy this monument of cruelty, since 
the Count d'Artois (afterwarlls Charles X.) had visited Mount 
St Michael a few months previous, and had positively commanded 
its dengi^olition. . “ In that case,” said the Duke of Chartres, “ there 
can be no reason why we should not "all be present at its destruc¬ 
tion, for that will delight us.” The next morning was. fixed by 
the prior for the good work of demolition, and the Duke of 
Chartres, with the most touching expression, and ^^Va^^a_force 
really^beyoujd hw years, gave the first blow with his axe‘^ the 
cage, amidst IKe’transports, acljfmations, jmi^p^uipplauses 4-*iJ;he 
prisoners. The Swdss who waq show this mons ^ 

cage, alone looked grave and ^8^pointe«Ly.&r he made mone^^v/, 

* Reminiflcencefl of Men and Things—a eeri^ of intoreBting papers in Fraser’8^9 
Magazine: 184a. .. \ 

M * ' 
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"by conducting strangers to view it. When the Duke of Chartres 
was informca of this circumstance, he presented the Swiss with 
ten louis, and with much wit and good humour observed, “ Do 
now, my good Swiss, in future, instead of showing the cage to 
travellers, point out to them the place where it once stood; and 
surely to hear of its destruction will afford to them all more plea¬ 
sure than to have seen it.” 

()ne of the means by which Madame de Genlis endeavoured to 
teach her pupils to examine and regulate their own minds and 
conduct, was the keeping of a journal, in which they were 
enjoined to enter every occurrence, great and small, in which they 
were personally concerned. The journal kept by the Duke of 
Chartres, in consequence of this recommendation, has latterly 
been given to the public, and makes us acquainted with some 
interesting particulars of his early life, as well as with the senti¬ 
ments which he then entertained. The latter are such as might 
have been expected from a lad reared within the all-prevailing 
influence of revolutionary doctrines. Of the political move¬ 
ments of 1789, Madame de Genlis and her husband were warm 
adherents; and they failed not, with the coneun^ence of the Duke 
of Orleans, to impress their sentiments on the susceptible mind 
of their charge. Introduced, and entered a member of the Jacobin 
Club, the young Duke of Chartres appears from his jounial to 
have been in almost daily attendance on the sittings of this 
tumultuary body, as well as the National' Assembly. What was 
much more creditable to his judgment, he seems to have been 
equally assiduous in acquiring s knowledge of surgery by his 
visits to the Hotel-Dieu, or great public hospital of Paris. A few 
entries in his journal on these and other points, illustrative of his 
youthful character and pursuits, may here be introduced. 

“ Nov. 2 (1790).—I was yesterday admitted a member of the 
Jacobins, and much applauded. 1 returned thanks for the kind 
reception which they w'ere so good fis to give me, and I assured 
them that I should never deviate from the sacred duties of a 
good patriot and a good citizen. 

Nov. 26.—I went this morning to the Hotel-Dieu. The next 
time 1 shall dress the patients myself. * * 

Dec, 2.—I went yesterday morning to the Hotel-Dieu. I 
dressed two patients, and gave one six, and the other three 
livres. * * 

Dee. —I went yesterday morning to confession. I dinied 
at the Palais Royal, smd then went to the Philanthropic Society, 
whence !L^uld not get away till eight o'clock. * * I went 
to th^tmdlim'ht mass at St Eustaphe, returned at two in the 
momipg, ati?^t to Ijed at bfc^past two. I performed my 
dm^^ons at this iuwu"’ .C/^hristt .osj. 

^Jan. 7 (1791).—i wei!fi;**JUllji.4Qoming to the Hotel-Dieu in a 
lackney-coach, as<»sl!ry carriage was not come, and it rained hard. 

' dressed the patients, and Wed three women. * * 
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Jm. 8.—In the moraing to the Aasemblj; at six in the even¬ 
ing* to the Jacobins. M. de Noailles presented a work on the 
Revolution, by Mr Joseph Towers, in answer to Mr Burke. He 
praised it highly, and proposed that I should be appointed tO' 
translate it. Tins proposition w'as adopted with great SM)plauae, 
and 1 foolishly consented, but expressing my fear that I should 
not fullil their expectations. I returned nome at a quarter 
past seven. At night, my father told me that he did not approve 
of it, and I must excuse myself to the Jacobins on Sunday. [We 
are afterwards informed that he executed the translation, but 
that it was arranged for the press by his sub-governor or tutor, 
M. Pieyre, whose name was prefixed to it.] 

Jan. 28.—[Describes how he caught cold, and became unwell.] 
Went to Bellechasse [the residence of Madame de Genlis], where, 
notwithstanding my neadache, and though I had much fever, 1 
wished to remain; but my friend [Madame de G.] sent me 
away, reminding me tliat 1 was to be at the Hutel-Dieu in the 
morning.” * 

The Duke of Chartres appears fi-om his journal to have been 
attached in an extraordinary degree to Madame de Genlis, w'hose 
admonitions he always i-egarded as those of a mother. Referring 
to his kind instnictresa, under the date May 22, he proceeds :— 
O, my mother,, how I bless you for having preserved me from 
all those vices and misfortunes nfteu ineifVTit to y^jjyfh); by 
inspiring me with that sense of religion which has been my 
whole support.” 

Some years previous to this period, the duke had been ap- 

S ointed to tlie honorary office of colonel in the 14th regiment of 
ragoons. Such offices being now abolished, it became necessary 
for nim to assume in his own person the command of his regi¬ 
ment, and for this purpose he proceeded to Vendome in June 
1791, accompanied by M. Pieyre. At this time considerable 
commotion took place in many parts of France, in consequence 
of t£e refusal of a numerous lioay of clergy to take an oath pre¬ 
scribed by the constitution. The nonjuring clergymen w'ere 
everywhere ejected from their livingi^ andHin some places treated 
with indignity. While the Duke of Chartres w^as in Vendome, 
a popular ferment took place, in which two of these unfortunate 
men would have been murdered by the mob, but for his humane 
interference. The occurrence is described as follows in his 
journal;— 

** Jvm 27.—[Mentions his attendance with his regin^ent on i * 
religious procession led by a clergyman who had tpken the 
appointed oath.]' At noon I had brought back the reglm^t, but 
with orders not to unboot orsaddle. 1 asked,"''Jessrs Dubois, 
d’Albis, Jacquemin, and Phillip^ to diijjjgs»«‘'l*hey brougbis^us 
w'ord that the people had coIle6te(?3C.k^^^o^? aiid were about 
hang two priests. I ran immediately to 'tlwcplace, followed by # 
Pieyre, Dubois, and d’Albis. A came to the door of a taven)|^ 
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where I found ten or twelve national g'uards, the mayor, the town- 
clerk, and a considerable number of people, crying-, ‘ They have 
broken the law; they must be hanged—to the lamp-post!’ 1 asked 
the mayor what all this meant, and what it was ail about. He 
replied, ‘ It is a nonjuring priest and his father, who have escaped 
into this house; the peo{de allege that they have insulted M. 
Buisson, a priest, who has taken tlie civic oath, and who was 
carrying the holy sacrament, and I can no longer restrain them. 
I have sent for a voiture to convey them away. Have the 
goodness to send for 'two dragoons to escort them.’ 1 did so 
immediately. The mayor stood motionless before the door, 
not opening his mouth. I therefore addressed some of the most 
violent of the mob, and endeavoured to explain ‘ how wrong it 
would be to hang men without trial; that, moreover, they would 
he doing the work of the executioner, which they considered 
infamous ; that there were judges whose duty it was to deal w'ith 
these men.’ The mob anvswered that the judges were aristocrats, 
and that they did not punish the guilty. I replied, ‘ That’s your 
own fault, as they are elected by yourselves; but you must not 
take the law into^^y our pwn h ands.’ There was now much 
confusion; at last one voice cried—^We will spare them for the 
sake of M. de Chartres.’ ‘ Yes, yes, yes,’ cried the people; ‘ he 
is a good patriot; he edided us all this morning. Bring them 
out; we shall do them no harm.’ I went up the room where 
the unhappy men were, and asked them if they would trust 
themselves to me ; they said yes. I preceded them down stairs, 
and exhorted the people not to forget what they had promised. 
They cried out again, * Be easy; they shall receive no harm.’ I 
called to the driver to bring up the carriage; upon which tlie 
crowd cried out, ‘No voiture—on foot, on foot, that we may 
have the satisfiction of hooting them, and expelling them i^io- 
miniously from the town.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ on foot; be it so ; 
’tis the same thing to me, for you are too honest to forfeit your 
word.’ We set out amidst hisses and a torrent of abuse ; I gave 
my arm to one of the men, and the mayor was on the other 
side. The priest walked between Messrs Dubois and d’Albis. Not 
thinking at the moment, 1 unluckily took the dii'ection towards 
Paris. The mayor asked one of the men where he would wiali to 
go; he answered, ‘ To Blois.’ It was directly the contrary way 
from that which we were taking. The mayor wished to return, 

f id to ^ass across the whole town. I opposed this, and w'e 
anged our direction, but without going bdck through the 
streets. passed a little wooden bridge of a few planks without 
rails; mob cried to throw mem into the river, and 

ende^oured, o^putting sticks e ,to make them fall into the 
I again tb^r^ -of their promise, and. they became 

When we we»^ •'aW5Ut;‘’Wsmile out of the town; some of 
the country peopltf 'rame running down the hill, and threw them¬ 
selves upon us, calling ou», ‘ Hagg or drown the tw'o rascals I ’ 
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One of them seized one of the poor wretches by the coat, and the 
crowd rushing’ in, forced away the mayor and M. d’Albis. I 
remained alone with M. Dubois,' and w*e endeavoured to make 
the peasant loose his bold, I held one of the men by one hand, 
and bjr the other endeavoured to free the coat. At last one of 
the national ^ard arrived to our assistance, and by force cleared 
the man. The crowd was still increasing. It is but justice to 
the people of Vendome to say that they kept their word, and 
tried to induce the peasants to do no violence to the men. 
Seeing, however, that if I continued my march, some misfor¬ 
tune must inevitably occur, 1 cried we must take them to prison, 
and then all the people cried, ‘ To prison I to prison J ’ Some 
voices cried, ^ They must ask pardon of God, and thank M. de 
Chartres for their lives.’ That was soon done, and we set out for 
the prison. As we went along, one man came forward with a 

S un, and said to us, ‘ Stand out of the way while I fire on them.’ 

eheving that he was really about to fire, I rished forward in 
front of my two men, saying, ‘ You shall kill me first.’ As the 
man was W'ell dressed, M. Pieyre said to him, ‘ But how can you 
act so?’ *I was only joking,’ says the man; ‘mygun is not 
charged,’ We again continued our way, and the"two men were 
lodged in the prison.” 

The unfortunate priests were afterwards, to the satisfaction of 
the populace, left to be dealt w'ith in terms of law. On tlie Ist of 
J uly we find the following entry :—Several of those who the 
day before had been the most savage, came with tears to ask my 
pardon, and to thank me for having saved them from the com¬ 
mission of a crime.” The feelings of the duke must have been 
enviable at this moment, but not less so on the following occa¬ 
sion.’ 

“ An-g-ust 3.—Happy day! I have saved a man’s life, or rather 
have contributed to save it. This evening, after having read a 
little of Pope, Metastasio, and Emile, I went to bathe. Edward 
and I were dressing ourselves, when I heard cries of ‘ Help, helpj 
I am droTcnmg !* 1 ran immediately to the cry, as did Edward, 
who was farther. I came first, and could only see the tops of 
the person’s fingers. 1 laid hold of that hand, which seized mine 
with indescribable strength, and by the way in which he held 
me, would have druwned me, if Edward had not come up and 
seized one of his legs, which deprived him of the power of jump¬ 
ing on me. We then got him ashore. He could scarcely speak, 
hut he nevertheless exprossed great gratitude to me as well as to 
Edward. I think with pleasure on the effect this will j^^sjduce at 
Bellechasse. 1 am bom uxidei::^ happy star! Opp<^thiti^offer 
themselves in every way : 1 ha^f^only to avail ys^^self of I 
Tlie man we saved is one M. SirlS^aT^-fi»ih4flmant of Vend6n^ 
sub-engineer in the ofl&ce of roc,dSn%fid[SaBi^es. I go to bedrs*,' 
'hajipyT I' 

August 11.—^Another happy day. I had been invited ester- . 
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to attend at the Town-House with some non-commissioned 
officers and privates. 1 went to-day, and was received with an 
address; there was then read a letter from M. Siret, who pro- 
pos^ that the municipal body should decree that a civic crown 
sliould be given to any’ citizen who should save the Iiie of a 
fellow-creature, and that, in course, one should be presented to 
me. The municipal body adojpted the proposition, and 1 received 
a crown amidst the applause of a numerous assembly of spectators. 
I was very much ashamed. 1 nevertheless expressed my grati¬ 
tude as well as I could.” 

Besides the numerous entries in the journal referring to his 
military avocations and his epistplaiy correspondence, he occa¬ 
sionally speaks of the studies in 'which he was engaged. One 
extract will suffice to show his diligence in this respect. 

“ Yesterday morning at exercise. On returning, I undressed, 
and read some of Henault, Julius Cuisar, Stemheim, and Mably. 
Dined, and after dinner read some of Ipsipyle, Metastasio, 
Heloise, and Pope. At five, to the riding-house; and afterwards 
read Emile.” 

In noticing the journal from w'hich we have culled these few 
extracts, a writer in an English periodical, not u&uall 3 '' favourable 
to Louis-Philippe ^the Quarterly Keview), sums up his miticism in 
the following candid manner. “ There are in it many puerile pas¬ 
sages, and a few which, even under all extenuating circumstances, 
may be called blameable. * * But we think it must be agreed 
that, on the whole, it is creditable to his [the duke’s] good sense, 
and even to his good nature. Let it be recollected that it was 
written at the age of seventeen—that his mind, ever since it was 
capable of I’eceiving a political idea, had been imbued with revo¬ 
lutionary doctrines by the precepts of his instructors, the autho¬ 
rity and example of a father, and a general popular enthusiasm, 
which had not yet assumed the mad and bloody aspect which it 
soon after bore; and we think we may ti*uly assert, that few 
young men of that period—if Iheir conduct were rworted with 
equal fidelity and minuteness—would appear in so favourable a 
light as Louis-Phili}}pe does in this his journal.” 

About the middle of August 1791, the Duke of Chartres quitted 
the garrison of Vendome with his regiment, and went to Valen¬ 
ciennes, in the north of Prance, where he continued his military 
avocations. In April 1792, war was declared against Austria, 
which w-^ observed to be maturing plans for a hostile invasion 
of Franc^ and now the Duke of Chartres made his first campaign. 
At the h^d of troops confided to him by Kellermann, he mught 
at Vali|jy''^eptember 20, 1792); ag^d afterwards (November 6), 
und^^umolm^z, distinguished .-nimself at the battle of Je- 
xnaj^s. . 

, f^ere may be said to tcrmhiat^^ the first and happy ji^eriod of 
she life of Louis-Phitippe, and we now have to follow him in the 
Inisfortunes which attendeddiis family. 

B 
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HISFOHTUNES AND WAHDEEINOB. 

'Wbile the Duke of Chartres was> engaged in repelling the 
foreigTi armies which me^oed the tottering fabric of the 
French monarchy, the Revmution was hastening to its cijgis. 
Monarchy being extinguished, and the kin^ and his fan^y 
placed in confmement, a decree of banishment was hastily 
passed against all other members of the Bourbon-Capet race. 
This act of proscription, which was aimed at the Orleans family 
by its enemies, was as summarily repealed as it had been passed; 
but the circumstance was of too alarming a nature to be disre¬ 
garded, and the Duke of Chartres earnestly besought his &ther 
to take advantage of the decree of banishment, and with his 
family seek a retreat in a foreign country. You will assuredly,’' 
said he, addressing the Duke of Orleans, “ find yourself in an 
appalling situation. Louis XYI. is about to be accused before an 
assembly of which you are a member. You must sit before the 
king as his judge. Reject tlie ungracious duty, withdraw with 
your family to America, and seek a calm retreat far from the 
enemies oi France, and there await the return of happier days.” 
To these persuasives the Duke of Orleans unfortunately lent a deaf 
.ear; he considered it to be inconsistent with his honour and his 
duty to desert his post at the approach of danger. Yet so much 
was he moved by the intreaties of his son, that he desired 
him to consult an influential member of the assembly on the 
subject, and let him know the result. The deputy, however, 
declined to express his opinion. “ I am incompetent,” said he, 

“ to give your father any advice. Our positions are dissimilar. 

I myself seek redress for personal injuries; your father, the 
Duke of Orleans, ought to obey the dictates of Ids conscience as 
a prince—of his duties as a citizen.” This undecided answer 
neither influenced the judgment of the Duke of Orleans, nor 
corroborated the arguments of his son. Impressed to the fullest 
extent with tlie duties of a citizen, he felt that he could not 
honourably lecede; and that a man, whatever his rank might 
be, who intentionally ajiandoned his country, was deserving of 
the penalties reserved for traitors. Perceiving that his fiither 
made his determinatioh a point of honour—a case of political 
conscientiousness—^he desisted from further solicitation, embraced 
him for the last time, and returned to tlie army.* . 

Disastrous events now rapidly followed each other.^ On the 
21st of January 1793, the unfortunate Louis XVI. w|^ carried 
to the scaffold, and a lew muaths thereafter, the DuJ&d'of^rleans 
was seized on the plea of conspiri^ against the na$^. On 6th 
of November, he was brought p^Hre tJ^ujaevtifll^onary 
and, after a mock trial, condemned tb Seat^on a series of chargb^. 
of all which he was notoriously gruiltless. Yiewing the proceednY* 

, * History of the First fievolutloa. * 
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in^s of his judges with contempt, he begged, as an only favour, 
that the sentence might be executed without delay. The in¬ 
dulgence was granted, and he was led, at four o’clock, when the 
daj^ight was abont failing, from the court to the guillotine. An 
eye-witness on this trs^c occasion mentions, that, pronmted by 
barbarous curiosity, he took his station in the Rue St Honorl, 
opposite the palace of the duke, in ordor to observe the effect 
which, at his last moments, these scenes of former splendour and 
enjoyment might have on him. The crowd was immense, and 
aggravated, by its unjust reproaches and insults, the agony of 
the sufferer. The fatal cart advanced at so slow a pace, that it 
seemed as if they were mdeavouring to prolong his torments. 
Thei’e were many other victims of revolutionaiy cruelty in the 
same vehicle, ^ey were all bent double, pale, and stupiffed 
with horror. Orleans alone—a striking contrast—with hair 
powdered and otherwise dressed with care in the hiushion of the 
period, stood upright, his head elevated, his countenance full 
of it«i natural colour, with all the firmness of innocence. The 
cart, for some reason, stopped foi^ a few minutes before the 
gate of the Palais Royal, and the duke ran his eyes over 
the building with the tranquil mr of a master, as if examining 
whether it required any additional ornament or repair.* The 
courage of this iutrepia man faltered not at the pmce of exe¬ 
cution. When the executioner took off his coat, he calmly ob¬ 
served to the assistants who were going to draw off his boots, 

It is only loss of time ; you will rtuoove them more easily from 
the lifeless limbs.” In a few minutes he was no more. Thus 
died, in the prime of life—his forty-sixth year—^the rash and 
imprudent, though honest Philippe Egalite, adding, by his death, 
one to the long Bst of those who perished from uie effects of a 
political whirlwind which they had contributed to raise. 

Seven months previous to this event, the Duke of Chartres, 
along with his friend General Dumouriez, became assured that 
the cause of moderation was lost, and looked with apprehension 
on the reign of tensor which had already begun to manifest itself. 
There was little time for deliberation as to their course. Being 
summoned to appear before the Committee of Public Safety, 
and knowing that citations of this nature were for the most part 
equivalent to condemnation, both instantly fled towards the 
French frontier. The fugitives were hotly pursued, but were 
foriunate^/in making their escape into the Belgian Netherlands, 
at that time an appanage of the House of Austria. What were 
the refl^ti^ns of {he Duke of Chartres on this conclusion to 
his as ai»£dend of liberty, we*8hould vaudy endeavour to 
imajphe. 

,^‘^iison meatloiM that this hidt was caiie^ by Robeeptene, who promised, even 
^ this last extremity, to rescue the Duke of Orleans, provided he would yive him 
big daughter AdelaUto in matiiagc^ The duke, it is said, soomfuUy rolled' the 
' insnlting offbr. 
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The duke was eourleouslj received by the Austrian autho¬ 
rities, who invited him to enter Iheir service; but he declined to 
take up arms a^nst France, and preferred to retire for a time 
into private lire. He now pursued his way as a traveller by 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Coblentz, towards Switzerland, 
dependingr on but a small sum of money, and everywhere in 
danger qf being captured. His sister Adelaide—or Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, as she was now called—^iled also to the same country 
in company with Madame de Genlis, and the two parties joining 
at Schaifhausen, proceeded to Zurich. 

The two younger sons of the Duke of Orleans, Montjpensier 
and Beaujolais, were less fortunate than their brother and sister. 
At first, confined along with their father in the tower of St Jean 
at Marseilles, they were in a short time deprived of the con¬ 
solation of being near a parent, and finally had to mourn his 
unhappy fate. The two young captives were now exposed to 
greater insults and severities, and in the tumultuanr excesses 
of the mob, who contrived to force the prison and massacre 
a large number of its inmates, they were in imminent danger 

*1 _ ^ V •_ 1* _ , _ k A. _ P Trx_l_? X r _ 


of Orleans, who, suffering from bad health, was pennitted by 
government to reside a prisoner on parole in the house of a 
physician in Paris. Yet these indulgences served little to 
assuage the irksomeness of their situation, and on the 18th 
of November 1795 they attempted to make their escape. Mont- 
pensier, in descending from the window of his cell, fell to the 
gi’ound; and on coming to his senses after the shock, he found 
that his leg was broken. Beaujolais was more fortunate, and 
could witli ease have escaped on board a vessel leaving the 
port, but he preferi’ed to remain with his brother, and returned to 
imprisonment. In consequence of this unfortunate attempt, the 
two princes -were exposed to fiesh severities from their inhuman, 
jailer. By the repeated supplications of their mother, and the 
growing moderation of the governing party, they were finally, 
after a miserable confinement of three years, liberated, on con¬ 
dition of proceeding to the United States of America, there 
to join their elder bJ^'other, Louis-Philippe, an account of whose 
wanderings we shall now resume. 

Arriving in the town of Zurich, it was ihe intentim of the 
Duke of Chartres to take up his abode there with his sister and 
Madame de Genlis: but to this arrangement there difficul¬ 
ties which had not been forejeen. The French rowtlist eidigrants 
in Zurich were by no means 'friendly to the,^Mmse of Cvleans, 
and the magistrates of the eanton, by giving i%fu^ to^t^ 
prince, dreaded embroiling thelhselves with France. Tlie illiw^ 
trious exiles needed no explicit order to seek a new retreati 
They c^uietly departed from Zurich, *and crossing the mountains ^ 
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to the town of procured accommodation in a small house 
near the borders of bhe adjoining lake. Their rest in this secluded 
spot was of no l^g* duration. Their rank and character bein^ 
discovered, they were once more under the necessity of preparing 
to se^ a place wherein they mi^ht be suffered to dwell unob« 
served and in peace. At this crisis, by the intercession of a kind 
friend in Switzerland, M. de Montesquiou, admission into the 
convent of Sainte-Claire, near Bremgarten, was procured for 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans and her instructress. Relieved of anxiety 
on account of his beloved sister, the Duke of Chartres commenced 
a series of wanderings in different countries of Europe, ever^’'* 
whei'e gaining a knowledge of men and things, and acquiring 
firmness fi‘om the adverse circumstances with which it was his 
lot to contend. Deprived of rank and fortune, an outlaw and 
an exile, he now was indebted alone to his own native enei^es 
and the excellent education which he had ac^ired. 

The first pkce visited by the duke was Basle, where he sold 
all his hoi'ses but one, for me sum of sixty louis-d*ors,. and with 
the remaining horse, along with Baudoin, a humble and faithful 
retainer, who insisted on remaining in his service, set out in 

S rosecution of his jonm^. The cascade was affecting. Bau- 
f>in was ill, and could not walk, tie was therefore mounted 
by his kind-hearted master on the back of the horse which had 
been reserved for his own use, and leading the animal in his 
hand, the Duke of Chartres issued from the gates of Basle. One 
can easily fancy the interest which must have been raised in the 
minds or the Swiss peasantry on witnessing such a manifesta¬ 
tion of humane feeling. 

An excursion of several months through some of the most 
picturesque and historically interesting pai*ts of Switzerland, 
while it gratified the love of travel, and enlarged the mind of the 
prince, mso diminished his resources; and a time came when it 
was necessary to part with his remaining horse. From this 
period, with a knapsack on the back of his companion, the ever- 
attached Baudoin, and with staffs in their hands, the pair of 
wanderers pursued their journey on foot, often toil worn, and at 
last nearly penniless. On one occasion, after a toilsome journey, 
when they reached the hospitium of St Gothard, situated on an 
inclement Alpine bright,* they were churlishly refused accommo- 

* “ Kow often,” says Kadame de Genlia, In allusion to the trials and privations to 
which the^uke of Chartres was exposed after his escape from France—“ How 
often, dace his misfortunes, have I applauded mysdf for the education I had siven 
him—fo^d^~•^g taugrht him the priocipal modem languages—for having accustomed 
him to on to despise all sorts of<%ffominacy—to sleep liabitually on a 

woo4^ hed, with no covering but a mat—^tb expose himself to heat, cold, and rain 
accusfom himself to fatigue by daily and violent exercise, and by walking ten 
br fifteen hiiles with leaden soles to his slioes—and finally, for having given him the 
* taste and habit of travelling. He had lost all he bad inherited from birth and 
‘ fortune—nothing remained but what he had received from nature and me ! ” 
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dation for the nighty and fain to seek shelter and repose 
beneath the shed of an adjoining inn. Courageously contending 
with privations in these mountain r^ons, the duke was at 
length reduced to the greatest straits, and it Became necessary 
forhlm to think of labouring for his support. Yet, as labmir 
is honourable in a prince as wdl as a ^asant, there was not 
to this intrepid young man anything distressing in the con¬ 
sideration that he must toil for his daily bread. While he 
rejected on the best means of employing his talents for his 
support, a letter reached him from his friend M. Montesquiou, 
stating that he had obtained for him the situation of a teacher in 
the academy of Reichenau—a village at the junction of the two 
upper Rhines, in the soul^-eastem part of Switzerland. Glad of 
such a prospect of employment, the Duke of Chartres set out on 
his journey to Reichenau, where he shortly after arrived in the 
humble equipage of a pedestrian, a stick in his hand, and a 
bundle on his back, along with a letter of introduction to M. 
Jost, tibe head master of the establishment. Being examined by 
the officers of the institution, he was found fully qualified for his 
proposed duties, and though only twenty years of age, was 
unanimously admitted. Here, under the feigned name of 
Chabaud-Latour, and without being recognised by any one save 
M. Jost, he taught geography, history, me French and English 
languages, and mathematics, for the space of eight months, la 
this somewhat trying and new situation, he not only gave the 
highest satisfaction to his employers and pupils, but earned the 
esteem and friendship of the inhabitants of Reichenau. 

It was while here filling the post of a schoolmaster that the 
Duke of Chartres learned the tragical fate of his father. Some 
political movements taking place in the Grisons, Mademoiselle 
d^Orleans thought it proper to quit the convent at Bremgarten, 
and to join her aunt, tlie Princess of Conti, in Hungary. M. 
Montesquiou believed that he might now give an asylum to the 
prince, of whom his enemies had for some time lost all trace. 
The duke consequently resigned his office of teacher at Reichenau, 
receiving the most honourable testimonials of his behaviour and 
abilities, and retired to Bremgarten. Here he remained, under 
the name of Corby, until the end of 1794, when he thought pro¬ 
per to quit Switzerland, his retreat there being no longer a 
secret. 

We now find the Duke of Orleans, as he was enticed to be 
called since his father’s decease, once more a wandereiy seeking 
for a place of repose free from the persecution of tiw French 
authorities and their emissaries. He resolved to g 9 tToA^erica, 
and Hamburg appeared to him the best place for embarkation. 
He arrived in that city in 1795, Here his expectation of 
failed him, and he could not collect sufficient pecuniar^ mean& 
to reach the United Stat^; but being tired oi a state of inac-* 
tivity, anfi provided with a letter of <!;Sedit for a small sum on a* 
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CJopenhaffen banker, be resolved to visit the north of Europe. 
This banker sncGeeded in obtaining passTOrts for him from 
King* of Denmark, not as the Duke of Orleans, but as a Svdss 
traveller, by means of which he was able to proceed in safety. He 
travelled through Norway and Sweden, seang everything worthy 
of curiosity in the way, jounMved on foot with the Laplanders 
along the mountains, and reached the North Cape in August 
1796.* After staying a few days in this region, at eighteen 
degrees from the pde, he return^ through Lapland to Tomeo, 
at the extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia. From Tomeo he went 
to Abo, and traversed Finland; but dreading the vengeful 
character of Catherine, he did not enter Ruscaa-f 

It must be acknowledged that Louis-Philit^ was now turning 
the misfortunes of his family to the most prratable account. By 
bringing hinaaelf into contact with every variety of life, and 
adding the treasures of personal observation to the stores of learn¬ 
ing with which bis xuiim was fraught, he was preparing himself 
for that course of events whiclTlias given him such a powerful 
influence over the destinies of his own country and of Europe. 
The bold and rugged scenery of these arctic regions, and the 
simple and unpretending kinibiess of the inhabitants, must have 
produced a vivid impression upon a young man of his rank and 
' previous pursuits, sent forth under such .circumstances to com¬ 
mence bis novitiate in the world. 

After completing the examination of these ancient ‘kingdoms, 
and after having l^en recognised at Stockholm, he proceeded to 
Denmark, and, under an assumed name, withdrew iumself from 
observation. During his expedition, no improvement had taken 

* lu the month of June 1844, the following pazugraidi, r^tive to the visit of Louis- 
Philippe to Hammei^est, appeared in the Vots Cfazette, a SwediGh newspaper:—“ On 
the 2d, vice-consul Burk celebrated the 82d anniversary of his birthday. On the 
same day he received a letter frotn the king of the French, written with bis own 
hand, accompanying a gold medal, bearing on one side the proiilo of his majesty, and 
on the other the following inscription:—‘ Given by IQng Louis-Philippe to M. C. 
Burk, as a memorial of the ho^tality received at Hanunerfest in August I7ai.‘ 
The letter, which was dated at Neuflly, June 6th, is in these teitns* It is always 
agreeable to me to find that the traveller MttUer has not been forgotten hi a country 
which he visited in simple guise, and unknoita ; and I always recall with pleasure 
this journey to my mind. Among my reooUeotions, 1 give the first idaoe to the 
hospitality so frankly imd cordially granted me, a stranger, throughout Norway, and 
particularh^ in Norland and Flnmark: and at this moment, when a lapse of forty- 
nine years since I made this journey into Norway has left me hut few of my old 
hosts remaining, it is gratifying to me to be able to express to sU in your person what 
grateful 4eel>i.gg I still entertain.' ** 

t For much of^e account of Louis-Philii^’s wanderings in Europe, and after- 
ward.s in America, we acknowledge onrsdvea Indebted to “ France, its Kii^r, Court, 
and Government, by an American; (NeuP’York: Wiley and Putnam. 1840;") and 
, predesse^y a repubUcatkm of a paper in the North American Review. The work is 
described as being from a distingnlshed source; we believe a late ambassador of the 
United States to the court of Loohi^Fliillppe. 
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place in his pecuniary resources or political nro^>BCts ; but no 
repej«es could shake the determination he had rotmed not to bear 
arms against France, and be declined the invitadon of Loui» 
XVIII. to join the army under the Prince of Conde. 

The aranderin^ prince had taken Ids measures with such 
prudence, that the French government had lost all traces of him, 
and the agents of the Dh^ctory were instructed to leave no means 
unemployed to discover his place of refu^. Attention was par¬ 
ticularly directed to Prussia and Poland, m one or other of which 
countries he was thought to be. But these dfforts were baffled, 
and were finally succe^ed by an attempt of a idhfierent character, 
making such an appeal to the feelings of the son and brother, as 
left him no hesitation in accepting the offer of a more distant 
expatriation, ^which was made to him. A communication was 
opened between the Directory and the Duchess of Orleans; and 
she was given to understand, that if she would address hcr^f to 
her eldest son, and prevail upon him to repair to the United 
States, her own position should be rendered more tolerable, and 
the sequestration removed from her property; and that her two 
youngest sons should be released, and permitted to join their . 
brother in America. To this proposition the duchess assented, 
and wrote a letter to her son, recommending a compliance with 
the terms proposed, and adding—“ May the prospect of relieving 
the suffering of your poor mother, of rendering the situation m 
your brothers less painful, and of contributing to give quiet to 
your country, recompense your generosity 1 ” 

The government cnarged itself with the despatch of this letter 
to the exile, and a new ^ort was made for his discovery. When 
other means had failed, their charge-d’affaires at Hamburg 
applied to a Mr Westford, a merchant of that city, who, from 
some circumstances, was supposed to be in correspondence with 
the prince. This suspicion was well founded; but Mr Westford 
I’eceived with incredulity the declaration of the charge-d’affaires, 
that his object, in opening a communication with the duke, was 
to convey to him a letter from his mother on the part of the- 
govemment; and disclaimed all knowledge of his actual resi¬ 
dence. He, however, immediately communicated to the duke 
a statement of what had taken place, and the latter determined 
to risk the exposure, in the hope of receiving a letter directly 
fi'om his mother. He was actually in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, though in the Danish states, where he hadVohanged 
his residence from time to time, as a due regard to secrecy 
required. An interview between the duke and t|ie JFrench 
charge was arranged by Ms. Westford at his ow^house in the 
evening; and there, after the receipt of his nmther's letters, 
Xouis signified at once his acceptance of the terms proposed, 
and his determination to embark for the United States without 
delay. He immediately wrote a letter to his mother, commenc-' 
ing with the declaration—“ When my dear mother shall receive 
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this letter, her orders will have been executed, and I shall hare 
sailed ibr the United States.’’ 

The ship "American,” Captain Ewing, a reg'ular trader 
between Philadelphia and Hamburgr, was then lying: in the 
Elbe, preparing for d^artnre. The duke, passing for a Bane, 
applied to the captain, and engaged his passage for the usual 
amount, at that time thirty-five guineas. He had with him 
his faithful servant Baudoin, who had rejoined him in hie 
travels, and whom he was solicitous to take with him across 
;he Atlantic. But the captain, for some reason, seemed unwil- 
ing to receive this humble attendant, and told his importunate 
passenger that the services of this man would not only be useless 
to him upon the voyage, but that when he reach^ America, 
he would, like most servants, desert his master. He was, how¬ 
ever, finally persuaded to yield, and the servant was received 
for seventeen and a half guineas. 

The duke was anxious to escape observation in Hamburg, and 
asked permission of the captain to repair on board his ship, and 
remain a few days before her depaiture. The captain, with 
some reluctance, consented to this unusual proposition; though 
it afterwards appeared that this step, and the myste^ which 
evidently surrounded his young passenger, had produced an 
unfavourable impression upon his mind. 

Late in the night preceding the departure of the ship from the 
Elbe, when tlie duke was in his berth, an eideHy French gentle¬ 
man, destined to be his onW fellow cabin passenger, came on 
board. He understood English badly, and spoke it worse; and 
perceiving the accommodations far inferior to those he had anti¬ 
cipated, he set himself to find fault with much vehemence, but 
with a garrulity wonderfully checked by the difficulty he encoun¬ 
tered in giving vent to his excited melings in English. He 
called for an interpreter; and, not finding one, he gradually 
wore away, if not his discontent, the exprassion of it, and retired 
to rest. In' the morning, seeing the duke, his first inquiry was 
if he spoke French; and perceiving he did, he expressed his 
gratification, and said, " 'You speak very wdbl for a Bane, and 
you will be able to get along without my instruction. You are 
a young man, and I am an old one, and you must serve as my 
interpreter.” To this the duke assented; and tiie old gentle¬ 
man, who was a planter from St Bomingo on his way to his 
native i^}and, commenced the enumeration of his grievances. He 
had no teeth, and the cook no soft bread, and he said it was 
impossible to sail in a vessel not provided with the means of 
baking*fre8h .bread; that such an arrangement existed on board 
all ^the Fren^ ships; and that he could not eat the American 
biscuit. The captain coolly told him, " There is my beef, and 
there is my bread; and if you are not satisfied with my fare, 
you can leave the ship.” llie impatient planter, unwilling to 
relinquish the chance of revisiting his native country, thought 
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it better to risk bw teetb rather thoQ disembark, and continued 
on board. There were many Bte^8§;e passeni^ers, Germans and 
Alsatians, emigratii^ to the United mates. The ship left the 
Elbe on Ihe 24th of September 1796, mid after a pleasant passage 
of twenty-seren days, arrived at Philadeiphia. Shortly before 
entering the Capes of the Delaware, the duke, unwilling that 
the captain should learn his true character from public report 
after reaching his destination, disclosed to him who he was. 
The captain expressed his giraficatkai at the communication, 
and frankly st^ed, that the dreumstancea imder which be ha§ 
come on board had produced an impression upon his mind unfa¬ 
vourable to his young passenger: that in striving to conjecture 
what could be his true position, he had come to the conclusion 
that he was a gambler who had committed Mmself in some 
gambling speculations, and that he was seeking secrecy mid 
refuge in the new world. The chances of luck bad indeed been 
against his new acquaintance, and he had lost a gr^ prize in 
the lottery of life; out he had preserved those bet^ |Hizes—an 
approving conscience, and an unblemished reputation. The other 
passenger, the St Domingo planter, remained in ignorance of 
the name of his cabin companion, till he learned it in Phila¬ 
delphia, when he called to make known his surprise, and to 
tender his compliments. 

RBBIIIENCB Aim TRATBLS ZB AMEBICA. 

The Duke of Orleans^ having arrived in the United States 
in the November following, was joined by his brothers, Mont- 
pensier and Beaujolais, enter they had ^countered a stormy 
passage of ninety-three days from Marseilles. The reunited 
princes now took up their residence together in Philadelphia, 
and there they passed the winter, mingling m the society of the 
place, and forming many agreeable acquaintances. Philadelphia 
was at that time me seat of the federal government, and General 
Washington was at the head of the acuninistration. The three 
young strangers were presented to him, and were invited to 
visit Mount Vemon after the expiration of his term of service. 
The duke was present at the last address delivered by General 
Washington to Congress, and also at the mauguration of Mr 
Adams, when his Venerable predecessor joyfully took his leave 
of public life. Sl 

During the season, the Duke of Orleans and his brothers 
visited Mount Vernon, passing through Baltimore, where he 
renewed an acquaintance .previously formed in. Philadelphia 
with General Smith; and crossing the site of the piesent city of 
Washington, where he was hospitabfy received by the late Mr 
Law, and where he met the present General Mason of George¬ 
town. This moat respectable man is well remembered by the 
king, who loves to speak of the hospitality of his house, and 
18 
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of his personal kindness—evinced, among other circumstances, 
by his accompanying his three young guests in a visit to the 
falls of the Potomac. From (Georgetown the party passed 
through Alexandria, and thence went to Mount Yemon, where 
they were most kindly received, and where th^ resid^ some 
days. 

While at Mount Vernon, (jlenm*^ Washington prepared for 
the exiled princes an itinera^ of a journey to the western coun¬ 
try, and furnished them with some lettem of introduction for 


period, -(whatever he might'require in clothai and olher articles 
tor his personal comfort. The travelling-map of the three princes 
is still preserved, and fumishes convincing proof that it has 
passed through severe service. The various routes followed by 
the travellers are strongly depicted in red ink; and by their 
extent and direction, they show the great enterprise displayed 
by three young strangers to acquire a just knowledge of the 
country, at a time when the dlfBcidties of travelling over a great 
part of the route were enough to discourage many a hardy 
American. Louis-Philippe, in not long since showing this map 
to an American gentleman, mentioned that he possessed an accu¬ 
rate account, showing the expenditure of every dollar he dis¬ 
bursed in the United States. It is an example of business habits 
worthy of all praise and imitation. This attention to the impor¬ 
tant concern of personal expenditio'e was one of the chai'acter- 
istic features of Washington; and both of these celebrated men 
were; no doubt, penetrated with the conviction that punctuality 
is essential to success. 


At the period in which the journey of the princes was per¬ 
formed, Uie back settlements of the United States were in a 
comparatively rude condition, and could not be traversed with¬ 
out undergoing mai^ hardships. The inns, in particular, were 
few and far distant from each other, and their keepers, in many 
cases, churlishly independent and overbearing. Taking the 
road by Leesburg and Harper’s Perry to Winenester, the duke 
and his brothers dismounted at a house kept by a Mr Bush, 
where they exjperienced an unpleasing instance of incivility. 
Mr Bush was from Manheim on the Hhine, and the Duke of 
Chartres Jbaving recently visited that city, and speaking Ger¬ 
man fluently, a bond of communication was established between 
them, ^^d the landlord and the traveller were soon engaged 
in an interestmg conversation. Thi^ took place while the ne- 
cessa^ arrangements were making to provide a substantial 
meal for the hungry guests, and.probably, also, for others who 
were waiting for the same indii^nsable attention. One of the 
younger brothers was indisposed, and the elder suggested to his 
landlord a wish that his party might be permitted to eat by 

• . 19 
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themselveB. But oh the vanity of human expectations! Such 
a proposition had never beai heard in the whole valley of Shen¬ 
andoah, and least of all in the mansion of Mr Bush. The rules 
of his house had been attacked, and his professional pride 
wounded; the recollections of Manheim, and the pleasure of 
hearing: his native language, and the modest conversation of the 
young strangers, were all thrown to the wind, and the offended 
dignitary exclaimed, “If you are too good to eat at the same 
table with my other guests, you ai'e too good to eat in my house 
—begone! ” And notwithstanding the deprecatory tone which 
the duke immediately took, his cusavowaf of any intention to 
offend, and his offer to eat where it would be agi*eeable to this 
governor of hungry appetites that these should assuaged, the 
young men were compelled to leave the house, and to seek reffege 
elsewhere. 

Our adventurers turned their backs on Mr Bush and Win¬ 
chester, and i)roceeded on their journey. When traversing 
a district called the SarretiSj in Kentucky, the duke and bis 
brothers stopped at a cabin, where w'as to be fouzid “ enter¬ 
tainment for man and horse,and where the landlord w'as 
very solicitous to ascertain the business of the travellers—not 
apparently from any idle curiosity, but because he seemed to 
few a true solicitude for them. It was in vain, how'cver, the 
duke protested they were travelling to look at the country, and 
without any view to purchase or settlement. Such a motive for 
encountering the expense of a long journey, was 

beyond the circle of the settler’s observation or experience. In 
the night, all the travellers were disposed upon the floor of the 
cabin, with their feet towards a prodigious lire, the landlord 
and his wife occupying a puncheon bedstead, pinned to the 
logs forming the side of the mansion. The duke, in a moment 
oi wakefulness, was amused to overhear the good man express¬ 
ing to his wile his regret that three such promising young 
men should be running uselessly over the country, and wonder¬ 
ing they did not purchase land there, and establish themselves 
creditably. 

At Chilocothe the duke found a public-house kept by a Mr 
McDonald, a name well known to the early settlers of that place; 
and he was a witness of a scene which tlie progress of morals 
and manners has since I’endered a rai'e one in that place, or, 
indeed, throughout the well-related stuie of Ohio. \tle saw a 
light between the landlord and some one who frequented his 
house, in which the foraaer would have suffered, if the duke 
had not interfered to separate the combatants. ^ * 

Arriving at Pittsburg, a town rising into imj^rtance the 
head of the Ohio, th6 travellers rested several d^'s, and formed 
an acquaintance wdth some of the inhabitants. ^i*om Pittsburg 
they travelled to Erie, and thence dowm the shore of the lake to 
Buffalo. On this j,ourney they lighted on a band of Seneca 
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Indians, to whom they were indebted fop a night’s Janspitali^; 
for there were then few habitations but Indian wigwama upon the 
borders of the American lakes, and still fewer vessels, except 
birch canoes, which sailed oyer their waves. Among* this band 
was an old woman, taken prisoner many a limg year before^ and 
now habituated to her fate, and contented with it. She was a 
native of Germany, and yet retained some recollection of her 
native lan^age and count^; and the faint, though still abiding 
feeling which connected her present with her past condition, led 
her to take an interest in the three young strangers who talked 
to her in that language and of that country, and she exerted her¬ 
self to render their short residence among ner friends as comfort¬ 
able as possible. The chief assured the trayellers that he would 
he personally responsible for every article they might intrust to 
his care; but that he would not answer for his people unless this 
precaution was used. Accordingly, everything was deposited 
with the chief, saddles, bridles, ol^kets, clothes, and money; 
all which being faithfully produced in the morning, the day’s 
journey was commenced. But the papty had not proceeded far 
upon their route, when they missed a favourite dog, which they 
had not supposed to be included in the list of contraband ariicles 
requiring a deposit in this aboriginal custom-'house, and had 
therefore left it at liberty. He was a singularly beautiful ani¬ 
mal, and having been tna companion in imprisonment of the 
two younger brothers at the castle of St Jean, they were much 
attached to him. The duke immediately returned to seek and 
reclaim the dog; and the chief, v, ithout the slightest embarrass¬ 
ment, said to him, in answer to his representations, “ If you had 
intrusted the dog to me last night, he would have been ready for 
you this^moming; hut we will find him.” And he immediately 
went to a kind of clo.set, shut in by a board, and on his removing 
this, the faithful animal leaped out upon his masters. 

Scarcely resting at Buffalo, they crossed to Fort Erie on the 
British side, and then repaired to the Falls of Niagara. This 
grand natural object, as may he supposed, engaged the careful 
examination of the princes, and one of them, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, who excelled in drawing, made a sketch of the cataract 
for his sister. The party then proceeded to Canandaigua, through 
a country almost in a state of nature. In one of the worst 
parts of this worst of roads, they met Mr Alexander Baring, 
the present Lord Ashburton, whom the duke had known in 
Philadelj^ia. 

Continuing their route to Geneva, they procured a boat, and 
embarkdd upon the Seneca Lake, jrhich they ascended to its 
head; and frdm hence they made their way to Tioga Point, 
upon the Susquehannah—each of the travellers carrying his 
baggage, for tne last twenty-five miles, upon his back. From 
•Tioga the party descended the river in a boat to Wilkesbarre, 
and thence they crossed th« country to Philadelphia. 
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While residing' in this dtjTj the Duke of Montpensier wrote a 
letter to his sister, Mademoiselle d*Orleans (dated August 14, 
1797), from which the following extract has been published, 

g iving an account of the wurney which the writer and his 
rothers had lately performea:— 

“ I hope you received the letter which we wrote you from 
Pittsburg two months since. We were then in the midst of a 
.great journey, that we finished fifteen days ago. It took us four 
months. We travelled during that time a thousand leagues, 
and always upon the same horses, except the laist hundred leagues, 
which we performed partly by water, partly on foot, partly upon 
hired horses, and partly by the stage or public conveyance. We 
have seen many Indians, and w^e remained several days in their 
country. They received us with great kindness, and our national 
character contributed not ah'ttle to this good reception, for they 
love the French. After them we found the Falls'of Niagara, 
which I wrote you from Pittsbuig we were about to visit, the 
most interesting object upon our journey. It is the most sur¬ 
prising and majestic spectacle 1 have ever seen. It is a hundred 
and thirty-seven (French) feet high ; and the volume of water is 
immense, since it is the whole river St Lawrence which precipi¬ 
tates itself at this place. 1 have taken a sketch of it, and I in¬ 
tend to paint a pi^ure in water colours from it, which my dear 
little sLster will certainly see at our tender mother’s; but it is 
not yet commenced, and w'ill take me much time, for truly it is 
no small work. To give you an idea of the agreeable manner 
in which they travel in this country, I will teS you, my dear 
sister, that we passed fourteen nights in the woods, devoured by 
all kinds of insects, after being wet to the bone, without being 
able to dry ourselves; and eatmg pork, and sometimes a little 
salt beef, and ram bread.” 

During the residence of the Duke of Orleans and his brothers 
in Philadelphia, the city was visited by yellow fever—a fatal 
epidemic, but from which the unfortunate princes found it im- 
jKissiblc to fly, on account of a lack of funds. From this un¬ 
pleasant and perilous dilemma they were happily relieved in the 
course of September, by a remittance from their mother. With a 
purse thus opportunely reinforced, they now undertook another 
excursion, which thi.s time led them to the eastern part of the 
United States, finally -.rriving in New York. Here the brothers 
learned that a new law had just decreed the expulBionV)f all the 
members of the Bourbon family yet remaining in France from 
that country; and that their motner had been deported to Spain. 
Their object was now to joyi her; but, owing to^ their*'peculiar 
circumstances, and to the war between England and Spain, .this 
object was not easily attained. To avoid the French cruisers upon 
the coast, they determined to repair to New Orleans, and there to 
find a conveyance for Havana, whence they thought they could' 
reach the mother country. They set out, theremre, for Pitts- 
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hnrs on the 10th of December 1797; and unon the road, fatigued 
with travelling on horseback, they purchased a wagon, and, 
harnessing their horses to it, and jdaeing th&T luggage within, 
they continued their route more comfortably. They arrived at 
Carlisle on Saturday, when the inhabiiants of the neighbour> 
ing country appeared to have entered the town for some purpose 
of business or pleasure, and drove up to a publie-bouse, near 
which was a trough for the reoepti<m of the oats which travdlera 
might be ^s^sed to give their horses, without putting them 
into the stalue. A quantity of oats was procured by the par^, 
and poured into ,the trough; and the bits were taken from we 
horses' mouths, 1b enable them, to eat freely. The duke todk 
his position in iSllMragoii^ locdcing round him; when the horsea 
being suddenly frightened, ran away with the wagon, which, 
passing over a stump, was upset and broken. The duke was 
thrown out, and somewhat injured. In early life, as we have 
seen, he had learned to perform the operation of bleeding. Im¬ 
mediately perceiving that his situation required depletion, and 
making his way, as he best could, to the tavern, he requested 
permission of the landlord to perform the operation in his house, 
and to be furnished with linen and water. The family was kind, 
and supplied him with everything he required; and he soon 
relieved himself by losing a quantity of blood. The circum¬ 
stances, however, had attracted general attention, in consequence 
of the accident to the wagon, and of the'injury to the traveller, 
and still more from the extraordinary occurrence of self-bleed¬ 
ing ; and a large crowd had collected in the tavern to watch the 
result of the operation. It is probable the curious spectators 
thought he was a Yankee doctor going to the west to establish 
himself, and to vend medical skill and drugs. Apparently well 
satisfied with the surgical ubility which the stranger had just 
displayed, they proposed to him to remain at Canisle, and to 
commence there his professional career, promising to employ 
him, and assuring him that his prospect of success would be 
much more favourable than in Ihe regions beyond the moun¬ 
tains. 

Wh«i our party reached Pittsburg, th^ found the Monon- 
gahela frozen, but the Alleghany open.. They purch^ed a keel- 
boat, then lying in the ice, and witn much labour and difficulty 
transported it to the point where the two rivers meet and foim 
the Ohio. # There the party eml)aTked on that river, which they 
descended along with three persons to aid them in the navigation. 
Before arriving at Wheeling, the river became entirely obstructed 
by the fee, and they were compell^ to land and remain some 
days. Th^ found Major F., an officer of the United States 
an)i5r, charged with despatches for the posts below, detained at 
the same place. On examining the river from the neighbouring 
hills, they ascertained that the region of ice extended only about 
three miles, and kept themselves prepared to take advantage of 
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llie first opening’ which should appear. This soon came, and 
they passea through, and continued their voyage; but Major F., 
who nad not been equally alei*t, missed the opportunity, and 
remained blockaded. He did not reach the lower part of the 
liver till three weeks after our travellers. 

At Marietta the party stopped and landed, and a circumstance 
connected with this event shows the extraordinary memoiy which 
liOuis-Fhilippe possesses. A few years ago he asked an American 
gentleman it he was ever in Marietta. As it happened, this 
gentleman had spent some years in the early part of his life 
there, and was able to answer in the affirmative. ** And do you 
know,” said the king, “ a French baker there named Thierry ? ” 
The gentleman knew him perfectly well, and «o answered the 
inquiry. “ Well,” said the king, “ I once ran away with him” 
—and then proceeded to explain, that, in descending the Ohio, he 
had stopped at Marietta, and gone into the town in search of 
bread. He was referred to this same Mr Thierry; and the 
baker not having a stock on hand, set himself to work to heat 
his oven in order to supply the applicant. While this process 
was going on, the prince walked, over the town, and visited the 
interesting ancient remains which are to be found in the western 
part of it, near the banks of the Muskingam, and whose histoiy 
*nd purposes have given rise to such various and unsatisfactory 
speculations. The prince took a sketch of some of these works, 
which are indeed among the most extensive of their class that 
are to be found in the vast basin of the Mississippi. On his 
return he found the ice in the Muskingam on the point of 
bi’eaking up, and Mr Thierry so late in his operations, that he 
had barely time to leap into the boat wuth his bread, before they 
were compelled to leave the shore, that they might precede the 
mass of ice which was entering the Ohio. The baker thus car¬ 
ried off bore his misfortune like a philosopher; and though he 
mourned over the supposed grief of his faithful wife, he still 
urged the rowers to exert themselves, in order to place his young 
countrymen beyond the chance of iiyui^. They were finally 
successfiil; and after some time, Mr Thierry was taken ashore 
by a canoe which they hailed, well satisfied with his expedition. 
The travellers continued their voyage, and met with but one ac¬ 
cident. By the inattention of the helmsman, the boat struck a 
tree, and stove in her bows. All the crew, princes and hired 
men, went to work; and after tu'enty-four hours, th^ damages 
were repaired, and they reached New Orleans in safety on the 
17th of Februa^ 1798. 

From this city they embarked on hoard an American vessel 
for Havana in the island of Cuba; and upon thehr passage they 
wei’e boarded by an English frigate under French colours. Hntil 
the character of the cruiser wa'S ascertained, the three bi'others 
were apprehensive that they might be known and conducted to. 
France. However, when it was discovered, on one side, that 
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the visitor was an English ship, and, on the other, that th© 
three young passengers were the princes of the house of Orleans, 
confidence was restored, and the captain hastened to receive 
them on board his vessel, where he treated them with distinc¬ 
tion, and then conducted them to Havana. 

The residence of the wandering princes in Cuba was of no 
long duration. By the Spanish authorities they were treated 
with marked disrespect, and ordered to return to New Orleans. 
This, however, they declined to do, and proceeded to the Bahama 
islands, expecting thence to find their way to England. At 
this period the Duke of Kent was in the Bahamas, and kindly 
received the illustrious strangers, though he did not feel himself 
authorised to give them a passage to England in a British 
frigate. They were not discouraged, but sailed in a small vessel 
to New York, whence an Eiigli5i packet carried them to Fal¬ 
mouth. 


ARRIVAL IN EUROPE—MARRIAGE. 


The Duke of Orleans and his brothers arrived at Falmouth 
early in February 1800, and readily obtaining the permission of 
government to land in the country, they proceedea to London, 
and shortly afterwai’ds took up their residence on the banks of 
the Thames at Twickenham. Here the exiles had at length an 
opportunity of enjoying some repose in’ the midst of the best 
Jinglish society; nor was the well-known hospitality of England- 
lacking on this, as on all other occasions. The young princes 
were treated with the greatest kindness by all classes, from 
royalty downwards, and, by their unafiected manners, gained 
universal esteem. Neither the polite attentions of the English 
jieople, nor the splendours of London fashionable life, however, 
<*,oiild obliterate the recollections of his mother from the heart of 
the Duke of Orleans; and the English government having 
allowed him and his brothers a free passage in a frigate to 
Minorca, they proceeded thither with the ex^ctation of find¬ 
ing a means of passing over to Spain, in which country their 
parent was an exile and captive. This troublesome expedi- 
tioA, from the convulsed state of Spain at the period, proved 
fruitless, and they returned to England, again retiring to 
Twickenhtyn. 

At theii* pleasant retreat here, the Duke of Orleans engaged 
with zeal in the stud3r of political economy and the institutions 
of Oreat •Britain; at times making excursions with his brothers 
to the seats of the nobility and intewftJting parts of the countiy, 
and from taste and habit, becoming almost an Englishman.^ The 


, * Writing from Twickenham to the late Biabop of Llandaff, in July 1004, the 
duke observer- " I quitted my native land bo early, that t have hai41y the habita 
or mannoTB of a Frcnclmian, and I ban say with truth that I am attached to Eng¬ 
land, not only by gratitude, but by taste and inclinatiAn. In the sincerity of my- 
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only pressing snli^ect of concern was the infinn health of the 
Duke of Montpensier. With a aomewhat weakly constitution, 
•deranged by long and cruel confinement in prison, He had, since 
his first arrival in England, experienced a gradual einking in 
bodily sirength. Notwithstanding eveiy efi'ort of medicine to 
save him, this amiable and accomplished prince died, May 18, 
1807. His remains were interred in Westminster Abbey, where 
his tomb is marked by an elegant I^tin epitaph, the joint com¬ 
position of the Duke of Orleans and General Dumouriez. To 
aggravate the loss, the health of Count Beaujolais, afiected by 
the same treatment as that of his brother, began also to decline. 
Ordered by his physicians to visit a warmer climate, th^, duke 
accompanied him to Malta, and there he died in 1808. His 
body was consigned to the dust in the church of St John at 
Valetta. 

Bereaved, and almost broken-hearted with his losses, the Duke 
of Orleans passed from Malta to Messina in Sicily, and by a kind 
invitation from King Ferdinand (of Naples), visited the royal 
family at Palermo. The accomplishments and misfurtunes of 
the duke did not fail to make a due impression oil the Neapolitan 
family, while he was equally delighted with the manner in 
which he was received by them. During his residence at 
Palenno, he gained the affections of the Princess Amelia, the 
second daughter of the king, and w'ith the consent of Ferdinand 
and the Duchess of Orleans, who fortunately was released from 
her thraldom in Spain, and permitted to come to Sicily, their 
marriage took place in November 1809. Restored to a long-lost 
mother, and at the same time endowed with an estimable u ife, 
need we doubt that the hap})iness of the Duke of Orleans w'as 
complete. Certainly it deserved to be so. 

In about six months after this event, the Duke of Orleans was 
invited by the regency of Spain to take a military command in 
that countrvj in order to assist in expelling the I’rench imperial 
invaders. Desirous of pursuing an active sind useful life, lie 
obeyed the invitation; but, to the disgrace of the Cortes, they 
refused to fulfil their deceitful promises, and after spending 
three months in attempting to gain redress, the duke returned 
to Palermo, where, on his landing, he had the pleasure to 
learn that the Duchess of Orleans had given birth to a son 
(September 2, 1810). 

V 

& 

POLITICAL CAREER—BECOMES KII^G. 

We have, in the preceding pages, briefly traced our h%ro from 
childhood to youth, and from youth to manhood. 'We have seen 

heart do I pray that 1 may never leave this hoepitablo soil. But it is not from indi¬ 
vidual feeling only that X take so much interest in the succesn of England—^it is 
also as a man. The sai%ty of Europe, of the world itself, tho happiness and inde-* 
l^endencc of the human race,,dopend upon the eitfety and independence of England." 
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him in adversity, with scarcely bread to eat, or a house wherein 
to his head. We have seen him emerge from this period of 
misfortune, till he arrived in a country where his claims were 
recognised, and he not only found a home, but a companion, 
amiable, accomplished, and in every other way calculated to in¬ 
sure his happiness. We have now the pleaaang duty of following 
this remarkable man from his comparative obscurity in a foreign 
land, to the country and home of his fathers, and of seeing him, 
by the force of uncontrollable circumstances, reach a station 
the highest which any earthly power can confer. 

The domestic tranquillity wnich the Duke of Orleans was en¬ 
joying in Palermo was, in 1814, suddenly and unexpectedly in¬ 
terrupted by the arrival of intelligence that Napoleon had ab¬ 
dicated the throne, and that the Bourbons were to be restored 
to France. Being now enabled to return to the country of his 
birth, and the inheritance of which civil discord had deprived 
him, the duke sailed from Sicily in a vessel placed at his disposal 
by Lord William Bentinck. On the 18th of May he arrived in 
l*aris, where in a shoit time he was in the enjoyment of the 
honours due to his rank and talents. His first visit to the 
Palais Koval, which he had not seen since he parted with his 
father, an5 now his own by inheritance, is mentioned as'having 
been marked by strong emotion; nor were his feelings less ex¬ 
cited on beholding other scenes from wliich he had been banished 
since childhood. 

The return of Napoleon in 1815 broke up his arrangements 
for settling in his newly-recovered home. He sent his family 
to England, and was ordered by the king, Louis XVIII., to take 
command of the army of the north. lie remained in this situa¬ 
tion until the i24th of March 1816, when he gave up the com¬ 
mand to the Duke of Treviso, and went to join his family in 
England, where he again fixed his residence at Twickenham. 
On the return of Louis XVfll. after the Hundred Days, an 
ordinance was issued, authorising, according to the charter as 
it then stood, all the princes of the blood to take their seats in 
the Chamber of Peers; and the duke returned to France in 
September 1815, for the purpose of being present at the session. 
Here he distinguished himself by a display of liberal sentiments, 
which were so little ajyreeable to the administration, that he 
returned again to England, w'here he remained till 1817. He 
now retiinjed to France, but w'as not again summoned to sit in 
the Chamber of Peers, and remained therefore in private life, 
in which ^he displayed all the virtues of a good father, a good 
husband, and a good citizen. 

Thij education of his family now deeply engaged his attention. 
His eldest son was instructed, like his ancestor Flenry IV., in 
tlie public institutions of the country, and distinguished him¬ 
self ny the success of his studies. His family has ever been 
a mo^el of union, good mdrals, and domestic virtues. I^er- 
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Bonally simple in his tastes, order and economy were combined 
with a magnificence becoming his rank and wealth; for the 
restoration of his patrimony had placed him in a state of opu¬ 
lence. The protector of the fine arts, and the patron of lettei'S, 
liis superb palace in Paris, and his delightful seat at Neuilly, 
were ornamented with the productions of the former, and fre¬ 
quented by the distinguisheui men of the age. 

While the Duke ot' Orleans was thus pursuing a career apart 
from the intrigues and heartburnings of the court, a new and 
unexpected scene was opened in the drama of his singularly 
changeful life. W^e here allude to the Revolution of 1830, the 
intelligence of which struck eveiy nation in Europe with surpi'ise. 
Yet such an event was not altogetlier unlooked for. The elder 
family of the Bourbons, who had been restored by force of foreign 
arms to the throne of their ancestors, are allowed by their best 
friends to have conducted themselves in a manner little calcu¬ 
lated to insure the attachment of tlie French people. The final 
blow levelled at the constitution by Charles X., and the Prince de 
Polignac, with the rest of his ministers, was unquestionably one 
of the maddest acts of which history presents any account. The 
facts of the case were as follows :— 

The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved in May (1830), and a 
new election ordered to take place in the latter part of June and 
in July. All the returns of the new elections indicated a strong 
majority against the niiuistiy^, who were not by any means 
popular. It is the sound and vi'ell-known practice in consti¬ 
tutional govemments, that in such cases as this the king changes 
his ministers, in order to bring the executive into haj-mony with 
the legislature. Charles X. ventured on reversing this practice. 
Instigated by advisers and followers, who afterwards deserted him, 
he resolved to retain his ministers, and hazard a new election on 
principles of voting different from what the existing law pre- 
scTibed, and by which he hoped to gain a majority in the Cliamber. 
The newspapers generally having denounced these and other 
projects as a violation oi the charter or compact of the king 
with his people, they became an object of attach, and it was re¬ 
solved to place the press under such laws as would effectuallv 
prevent all free discussion. Three ordinaiw;es were forthwitli 
issued by royal authority. One dissolved the Chambers; another 
arbitrarily prescribed a new law of election; and the third sus¬ 
pended the libei'ty of the periodical press. This daring violation 
of the •■barter was viewed with consternation by £ne people. 
MTien tlie act became generally known in Paris on the 26th of 
July, the funds declined, the hanks refused to discount4)1118, and 
the manufacturers discharged their workmen, which, of course, 
increased the discontent. Several new'spapers appeared, in dfespite 
of the ordinances, on the 27th, and copies were disposed of by hun¬ 
dreds in the cafes, the reading-rooms, and the restaurants. Jour¬ 
nalists hurried from place to place, and shop to shop, to read them 
S8 • • 
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aloud, and comment upon them. The apparatus for printing’ the 
Tem/ps, one of the most energetic of the liheral papers, was seized 
by an agent of police, aided by a detachment of mounted gen¬ 
darmerie. This and other acts of aggression served as a signal 
for revolt and revolution. In Great Britain, before such extreme 
measures would be resorted to, the people would assemble peace¬ 
fully, and petition or remonstrate; but in France, where public 
meetin^j-s oi any kind are not tolerated without the consent of a 
chief magistrate, the people are practically denied the power of 
petitioning; and hence one cause of their recourse to a violent 
means of redress. 

In the night of the 27th July the streets and boulevards were 
barricaded, and the pavements were torn up to serve as missiles. 
On the morning of the 28th all Paris was in arms; the national 
guard appeared in their old uniform, and the tri-coloured flag 
was disiuayed.'** By a singular infatuation, the government had 
taken no precaution to support its measures Iby a competent 
armed force. Thei’e v^ere at most 12,000 soldiers in Paris, the 
garrison of which had just been diminished; the minister of war, 
instead of bringing an anny to hear on the capital, was occupied 
with administrative details; and M. de Poligiiac was regretting 
that he had no cash to invest in the public funds. To increase 
the mismanagement, no proper means were adopted to provide 
rations for the soldiers on duty in the streets.+ 

On the 28th, the lighting was conside»*able, the infuriated 
populace firing from behind barricades, from house-tops, and 
from windows; many of the troops were disarmed : some w ere 
unwilling to fire on their countrymen, and some went openly 
over to the citizens. On the 29th General Lafsyette w^as ap¬ 
pointed commandeivin-ehief of the national guard by the liberal 
deputies, and w'as received with eutlmsiasin. The lighting was 
still greater this day; and on the 30th, the Parisians gained the 
victory. From 7Ct00 to 8000 persons were killed and wounded. 
It now became necessary to deterinine what form of government 
should be substituted for that which had been vanquished. The 
cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons W'as pronounced hope¬ 
less. The king was in effect discrowned, and the throne was 

* The flag of the Bourbems was white. The tri-coloured flag, which consists of a 
stripe of white, red, and blue, owes its rank as a national emblem to chance. At 
the lirbt Fronofi revolution, a di.stingiiibhinR sign was w'anted, and the readiest which 
occurred was that of the colours borne by the city of Farie, blue and red. This was 
forthwith adopted; but to conciliate certain influential members of the national 
guard who were not hostile to the king, white, .the colour of the Bourbons, was 
aftenvi^B added. Thus arose the flag which was borne throughout the wars of the 
revolution, and which Louis XVIIL, by an unfortunate stroke of policy, did not 
continue at the restoration. The obligation to maintain the tri-colour is now 
eflgmsseA in the charter. 

t History of Ten Years, by Louis 31anc—a lively narrative, of which a cheap 
translation has lately been issued by Chapman and Hall, Jiondon. . 
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vacant. In this emergency, the provisional ^vemment which 
had risen out of the struggle, and in which Lafitte, Lafayette, 
Thiers, and other politicians had taken the lead, turned towards 
the Duke of Orleans, whom it was proposed, in the first in¬ 
stance, to. invite to Paris to become lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, and afterwards, in a more regular manner, to become 
king. The Duke of Orleans, during the insurrection, had been 
residing in seclusion at his country seat, and ii watching 
the course of events, at least taking no active part in either 
dethroning his kinsman, or in contrivances for his own aggran¬ 
disement. 

M. Thiers and M. Scheffer were appointed to conduct the 
negotiation with the duke, and visited Neuillyfor the purpose. 
The duke was, ho^'ever, absent, and the interview took place 
w'ith the duchess and the Princess Adelaide, to whom they repre¬ 
sented the dangers with which the nation was menaced, and that 
anarchy could only be averted by the prompt decision jf the 
duke to place himself at the head of a new constitutional 
monarchy. M. Thiers expressed his conviction that nothing 
was left the Duke of Orleans but a choice of dangers, and that, in 
the existing state of things, to recoil from the possible perils of 
royalty, was to run full upon a j*epublic and its inevitable 
violences.” The .substance of the communication being made 
known to the duke, on a day’s consideration he acceded to the 
request, and at noon of the 31 st came to Paris to accept the office 
which had been assigned him. On the 2d of August the abdication 
of Charles X., and of his son, was placed in tlie hands of the lieu- 
ter»ant,-general; the abdication, however, being in favour of the 
Duke of Boui^eaux. On the 7th the Chamber of Deputies 
declared the throne vacant; and on the 8th the Chamber went- 
in a body to the Duke of Orleans, and offered him the crown, 
on terms of a revised charter. His formal acceptance of the offer 
took place on tlie 9th, and is thus described by Louis Blanc:— 
“ A throne overshadowed with tfi-coloured flags, and surmounted 
with a crimson velvet canopy, was erected in the Palais Bourbon; 
before it was an*anged three settees for the lieutenant-general 
and his two elder sons. A table covered with velvet, on which 
stood the pen and ink to be employed in signing the contract, 
separated the settee reserved for the prince from tJie throne, and 
tyjnfied the interval that lay between him and royalty. The 
Duke of Orleans made his entry to the sound of the liarseilhiise 
[a popular air], and the noise of cannon fired by the Invalids. 
When he had taken his place, he put on his hat, and derired the 
members of both Chambers to be seated. The. prince now re¬ 
quested M. Casimer Perier, president of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, to read the declaratioh of the 7th of August, which was to 
the effect that the throne was vacant, d-e facio and de jure, ai\d 
that it bein^ indispensably needful to provide for the same, the 
Chambers ol Deputip and Peers now invited his royal higluiess 
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the Duke of Orleans to become kin^. The lieutenant-general 
read his acceptance in these terms- 

* I have read with great attention the declaration of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the act of adhesion of the Chamber 
of Peers. I have weighed and meditated every expression, 
therein. I accept, without resti'iction or reservation, the clauses 
and engagements contained in that declaration, and the title of 
King of the French which it confers on me, and I am ready to 
make oath to observe the same.' The duke then rose, took off 
his glove, uncovered his head, and pronounced the form of oath 
handed to him. ‘ In the presence of God, I swear faithfully to 
observe the constitutional charter, with the modifications set 
forth in the declaration; to govern only by the laws; to cause 
good and exact justice to be administered to every one according 
to his right; and to act in everything witli the sole view to the 
intei-est, the welfare, and the glory of the French people.'" 
Louis-Philippe was now king. After signing the originals of 
the charter p,nd the oath, he ascended the throne, from which 
he delivered an appropriate address on the occasion. He adopted 
the style and title of Louu-Phili^e J., King of the French. 
The principle on which he attained this high office bears a close 
i*esfunblance to tliat on which the house of Brunswick was called 
to the throne of Great Britain—the invitation of the people, to 
the exclusion of the legitimate or regular line of monarchs. 
We may be permitted to hope that l^e event will be attended 
W’ith equally nappy consequences. 

Two things were remaikable in the revolution of 1830—the 
heroism of the people, and the imbecility of tlie ruling power. 
W'hen news was brovight to Charles at St Cloud, on the 28tn, that 
blood was flowing in the streets of Paris, he treated the intelli¬ 
gence w'ith iudiifcrence; when aU was over, be was seized with 
abject despondency, and sinking under that bitterest and most 
utter hopelessness of soul that afflicts the proud in their hour 
of dismay, his only thought was to humble himself beneath the 
^land of God. liis act of abdication was unheeded by the 
Chambers. He and his family, including his grandchild, Henry, 
Duke of Bourdeaux (who at least was guiltless of his grand¬ 
father’s transgressions, and therefore commands our pity), were 
tranquilly conducted out of the kingdom. The humiliation 
was the moje complete, that his partisans, the friends of legi¬ 
timacy—th&se who would now clamour for the restoration of 
his family to the throne—shrunk from his cause. Over the 
whole of France there was not a hand lifted, except among the 
troops, who acted from the habit of duty, to support the fmling 
fortunes of his house. 

We gladly turn from these events to the subject of our memoir. 
Lquis - Philippe, since his unexpected accession to power, is 
allowed to have governed with prudence, moderation, and justice. 
He has, above all, distinguished himself as the • Fhiend op 
• lil 
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Peace. Under his government France has found repose, and 
is at present in a condition of rapid improvement and pro¬ 
sperity. The most serious political error of which he has been 
accused, is the frequent and severe prosecution of the press for 
alleged libels on his goverpment. The only private fault we 
have seen laid to his charge is that of parsimony, though this 
ill agrees with the vast sums he is known to have expended in 
embdlishing Versailles and other places of public show, as well 
as in the encouragement of the arts. Imough considerably 
advanced in life, says a writer whom we have already quoted, 
his constitution is vigorous, and he exhibits no marks of declin¬ 
ing strength. A handsome man while young, his frame is now 
bulky, but there is much ease in his movements, and his whole 
carriage is marked by that hampy address which good taste and 
the polished society in which he has moved have enabled him to 
acquire. He is very ready in conversation, and aifable to all 
who are introduced at his court. In the execution of his public 
duties he is prompt and active, and is said to exercise a degree 
of control over his ministry which almost goes beyond the 
hounds of constitutional monarchy; yet his interference in this 
respect is believed to have on many occasions proved of impor¬ 
tant service to the state. Since his accession to the kingly office, 
his perfect knowledge of English and other modern languages 
has proved of incalculable advantage in diplomacy, as well as iii 
arriving at the true meaning of foreign intelligence. Of his 
fwendly intercourse with Queen Victoria, and the readiness of his 

f ovemment to act justly in the case of differences with Great 
Iritain, we can speak only in terms of sincere gratification. 

The greatest misfortune of the king’s life was the death of his 
eldest son, the Duke of Orleans, who was killed in leaping from 
his can’iage, July 13, 1842, The duke was married to a princess 
of Meeklenberg-Schwerin, by whom he left two sons—^the eldest, 
-Loiris-Philippe-Albert, Count de l*aris (bom August 24, 1838). 
The young Count de Paris, now six years of age, is heir-apparent 
to the throne. The other sons of the king are the Dukes of Ne-^ 
mours, de Joiiiville, de Aumale, and Moutpensier. He has also 
two daughters, one of w'hom is married to Leopold, king of the 
Belgians. The court of Finnce, under the auspices of the queen, 
is acknowledged to form a pattern for royalty. A kinder mother 
or a more pious CLristian is nowhere to be found.'^ The king’s 
sister, the Princess Adelaide, who partook of her brotaer's misfor¬ 
tunes and exile, still survives to share in his honours and pros|)e- 
rity. She generally resides with the royal family, and har excellent 
qualities or head and lieaH render her a universal favourite. It 
could not fail to affoi'd gratification to" Louis-Philippe that his 
ancient preceptress juid friend, Madame de Genlis, lived, though 
only for a short time, to see her beloved pupil attain a station,of 
which she had rendered him worthy. She died in Paris at the 
close of the year 18?0, in the eighty-third year of her age. 
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AR distant from the many otljer 
islands with which the Southern Pa¬ 
cific Ocean is studded^ one stands alone, 
rich in natural beauty, and with a 
climate almost unrivalled. Constantly 
fanned by cool breezes from the sea, 
its green hills and deep ravines abound 
in graceful pines and shady fern-trees. 
The wild jasmine and convolvuli climb 
the stems, and reach from tree to tree, 
forming bowers and walls of exquisite 
beauty. The rich soil maintains a pev- 
i‘ petuaily luxuriant vegetation, and birds 
of bz'ightest plumage i*ejoice in proves 
of the abundant guava, or amid the 
delicate blossoms of the golden lemon. 

This lovely island was visited by Captain Cook in 1774, and 
named by him Norfolk Island; it was then uninhabited, and the 
party who landed were probably the first human beings who had 
ever set foot on it. Neither tte vegetable nor the animal world 
liad been disturbed. For about two hundred yards from tlie 
shore, the ground ivas covered so thickly with shrubs and plants 
as scarcely to be penetrable farther inqind. The sea-fowl bi*ed 
unmolested on the shores and cliffs. The account given by Cook 
led to an attempt at settlement on Norfolk Island; but this was 
attended with difficulty. The island is small, being only about 
six miles in len^h by four in breadth; and was theretbre un¬ 
available for a large or increasing population. Lying nine 
hundred miles finm Port Jackson, in Australia, it was incon¬ 
veniently remote from that country; and, worst of all, its cli^ 
and rocky shores presented serious dangers to mariners attempt¬ 
ing a landing. There are, indeed, only three places at which 
boats can effect a safe landing, and at these only with certain 
winds, and never in gales, which are frequent in this part of 
the globe. Its general *unsuitableness, however, for ordinary 
colonisation was considered to adapt it as a penal settlement, 
subordinate to New South Wales, and to which convicts could 
be sent who merited fresh punishment while in course of servi¬ 
tude. Thus, one of the loveliest of earthly paradises was doomed 
to be a receptacle for the very worst—or shall we call them tlie 
most unfortunate and most wretched—of malefactors. It might 
be imagmed that the beauty of Norfolk Island, and the fineness 
of its dimate, would greatly tend to*8oothe the depraved minds 
of its unhappy tenants, and reconcile them, if anything could, 
to compulsory expatriation. That such effects may be produced 
hy cemsiderate treatment, is not improbable j but hitherto, or at 
least tfit a late period, one sentiment has overruled all others iu 
the min^ of the Norfolk Island convicts,* and that -has been a 
No. 2. 1 
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desire for restoration to liberty. Impatient of control, and re- 
{^^ardless of all consequences, they eagerly seize upon every oppor¬ 
tunity of making their escape—with what fatal consequences let 
the mllowing narrative bear witness- Written by a gentleman 
for some time resident in Norfolk Island, and handed to ns for 
publication, as a warning to “ those who go astray,’’' the whole 
may be relied upon as a true relation of facts. 

“ On the northern side of Norfolk Island the cliffs rise high, 
and are crowned by woods, in which the elegant white wood and 
gigantic pine predominate. A slight indeatation of the land 
affords a somewhat sheltered anchorage ground, and an o]>enmg 
in the cliffs has supplied a way to the beach by a winding road at 
the foot of the diviuing hills. A stream of water, collected from 
many ravines, finds its way by a similar opening to a ledge of 
rock in the neighbourhood, and, falling over in feathery spray, 
has given tlie name of Cascade to this part oi the island. Off 
this bay, on the morning of the 21st of June 1842, the brig 
Governor Philip was sailing, having brought stores for tlie use 
of the penal establishment. It w as one of those brig’ht mornings 
which this hemisphere alone knows, when the air is so cbistic 
that its buoyancy is irresistibly communicated to the spirits. At 
the foot of the cliff*, near a group of huge fragments of rock 
fallen from the overhanging cliffs, a prisoner was sitting- close to 
the sea preparing food for his companions, who had gone off to 
the brig the previous evening with ballast, and who were expected 
to return at daylight \\ ith a load of stores. The surface of the sea 
was smooth, and the brig slowly moved on ujion its soft blue 
w'aters. Everything was calm and still, when suddenly a sharp 
hut distant sound as of a gun was heard. The man, who was 
stooping over the fire, started on his feet, and looked above and 
around Jaim, unable to distinguish the quarter from whence the 
I’eport came. Almost immediately he heard the sound repeated, 
and then distinctly perceived smoke curling from the vessel’s 
side. Ilia fears wrere at once excited. Again he listened; but all 
was hushed, and the brig still stood steadily in towards the shore. 
Nearer and nearer site approached; until, alarmed for her safety, 
the man run to summon, the nearest officer. By the time they 
returned, the vessel had wmre, and was standing off from the land; 
but while they remained in anxious speculation as to the cause of 
ail this, the tiring was renewed on board, and it was evident that 
some deadly fray w^as going on. At length a boat was seen to 
put off from the brig, and ujion its reaching the shore, the worst 
fears of the party were realised. The misguided priseiiers on 
boai-d had attempted to seize the vessel. Iliey were but twelve 
in number, unarmed, and guarded by twelve soldiers and a crew 
of eighteen men; yet they had'succeeded in gaining possession 
of the vessel, had held it for a time, but had been tinally over-, 
powered, and immediate help was required for the wounded and 
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June 21, 1842.—My duty as a clergyman called me to tier 
scene of blood. When I arrived on the deck of the brig-, it 
exhibited a frightful spectacle. One man, whose head was^ 
blown to atoms, was lying near the forecastle. CIose^bylKTs 
side a body was stretched, the face of which was covered by a 
cloth, as ii" a sight too ghastly to be looked upon ; for the upper 
half of the heaa had been blown off. Not far from these, a man 
hadly wounded was lying on the deck, with others securely 
handcuffed. Forward, by the companion-batch, one of the muti¬ 
neers was placed, bleeding most profusely from a wound w’hich 
Lad shattered his thigh; yet his look was more dreadful than all 
—hate, passion, and disappointed mge rioted in his breast, and 
were deejdy marked in his countenance. I turned aw^ay from 
the wretched man, and my eye shrunk from the sight Avhich 
again met it. Lying on his back in a pool of blood, the mus¬ 
cular frame of a man whom I well knew was stretched, horribly 
mutilated. A ball had entered his mouth, and passing through 
his skull, had scattered his brains around. My heart sickened 
at the extent of carnage, and I was almost sinking with the 
faintness it produced, when I w'as roused by a groan so full of 
anguish and j)ain, that for a long time afterwards its echo 
seemed to reach me. I found that it came from a man lying 
farther forward, on whose face the death-dew was standing, yet 
1 could perceive no wound. Upon questioning him, he moved 
his hand from his breast, and I then percei v*ed that a ball had 
j)ierced his chest, and could distinctly hear the air rushing 
from his lungs through the orilice it had left. 1 tore away 
the shirt, and endeavoured to hold together the edge.s of the 
wound until it w'as bandaged. I spoke to him of pra^'er, but 
lie soon grew insensible, aim wuthin a short time died in trightful 
agony. In every part of the vessel evidences of the attempt 
which had ended so fatally presented themselves, and the pas¬ 
sions of the combatants were still w'arm. After attending those 
wlio required immediate assistance, I received the following 
account of tine affair:— • 

The prisoners had slept the previous nisfht in a part of the 
vessel appropriated fi>r this puiqtose; but it was without fastening, 
or other means of securing’ them below. Two sentries were, 
however, placed over the hatchway. The prisoners occasionally 
came on geek during’ the night, for tlieir launch was towing 
astern, and the brig was standing off and on until the morning. 
Between six and seven d’clock in the morning the men were 
called t» work. Two of them were up some time before the 
rest. Tliey were struck by the aif of negligence which was 
evident on deck, and instantly communicated the fact to one 
or two others. The possibility df capturing the brig had olten 
Jl>een discussed by the prisoners, among their many other wild 
plans for escaping from the island, and recently Imd^ l>een often 
proposed by them. The thought was tol/i by their, looks, and 
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soon spread from man to man. A few moments were enough; 
one or two were I’oused from sleeji, and the intention was hur¬ 
riedly communicated to them. It was variously receive.d. One 
of them di.stru8ted the leader, and intreated his companions to 
desist-from so mad an attempt. It was useless; the frenzied 
thirst for liberty had seized them, and they were maddened by 
it. Within a few minutes they "were all on deck; and one of 
the leaders rushing at the sentrj'^ nearest to him, endeavoured 
to wrest from him his pistols, one of which had flashed in the 
pan as he rapidly presented it, and threw him overboard; but 
he was subsequently saved. The arras of the other sentry were 
demanded, and obtained from him without resistance. A scuffle 
now took place with two other soldiers who were also on the 
deck, hut not on duty, during which one of them jumped over 
^e vessel’s side, and remained for some time in the main chains; 
but upon the launch being brought alongside, he went down into 
it. The other endeavoured to swim ashore (for by this time the 
vessel was within a gun-shot.pf the rocks); hut, encumbered by 
his greatcoat, lie was seen, when within a few strokes of the rock, 
to raise his hands, and uttering a faint cry to Heaven ft)r mercy, 
he instantly sunk. In the meanwhile, the sergeant in charge 
of the guard hearing the scuffling overhead, ran upon deck, and 
seeing some of the mutineers struggling with the sentry, shot 
the nearest of tliem dead o n t he appt. He had no sooner done 
60 than he received a blow oiTtht; head, which rendered him for 
some time insensible. Little or no resistance was offered by the 
sailors; they ran into the forecastle, and the vessel was in the 
hands of the mutineers. All tlie hatches were instantly fastened 
down, and every available thing at hand piled upon them. But 
now, having .secured their opponents, the mutineers were unable 
to work the brig; they therefore summoned two of the sailors 
from below, and placed one of them at the wheel, while the otlier 
wjis directed to assist in getting the vessel off. The coxswain, a 
free man in charge of the prisoners, had at the first onset taken 
to the rigging, and remained in tiie Aaintop with one of the 
men who refused to join in the attack. At this moment a 
soldier who had gone overboard, and endeavoured to reach the 
shore, Jiad turned back, and was seen swimming near the vessel. 
Woolfe, one of tlic convicts, immediately jumped into the boat 
alongside, and saved nim. Whilst this was the state ^of things 
tibove, the soldiers had forced their way into the captain’s cabin, 
and continued to fire through the gratings overhead as often as 
any of the mutineers passed. In this manner several ©f them 
received wounds. To preveht a continuance of this, a kettle of 
'hot water was poured from above, and shortly afterwards a 
proposal was made to the captain from tlie prisoners to leave 
the vessel in the launch, provided he handed up to tliem the 
necessarv supplies. This he refused, and then all the sailors 
were ordered from belpw into the launch, with the intention of 
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sending them ashore. Continuing* to watch for the ringleaders, 
the captain caught a glimpse of one of them standing aft, and, 
as he supposed, out of reach. He mounted the cabin table, and 
almost at a venture fired through the woodwork in the direction 
he supposed "tfie man to be standing. The shot was fatal; the 
ball struck him in the mouth, and passed through his brain. 
Terrified at the death of their comrades, the remainder were 
panic-strucl^ and instantly ran below. One of the leaders sprung 
over the tafferel, and eventually reached the launch. The sailor 
at the wheel, now seeing the deck almost cleared, beckoned up 
the captain, and without an eflbrt the vessel was again in their 
possession. In the confusion, a soldier who had been in the 
boat, and was at this moment with the sailors returning on deck, 
was mistaken for one of the mutineers, and shot by the sergeant. 
I’he prisonei'n were now summoned from their place of conceal* 
ment. They begged hard for mercy; and upon condition of 
their quietly suiTendering, it was promised to them. As the 
first of them, in reliance upon this assurance, was gaining the 
deck, by soT^^ iphap]|v eri-or he^jceceived .ftjgh, 

and fell hack again. The rest refused to stir; but after a lew 
moments^ hesitation, another of them ventured up, was taken 
aft by the captain, and sectured, A third followed, and as he 
came up, he extended his aims, and cried, ‘I surrender; spare 
me.’ Either this motion was mistaken by the soldiers, or some 
of them were unable to restrain their passion, for at this instant 
the man’s head was literally blown off. The captain hastened 
to the spot and received the others, who were seciu‘ed without 
further injury. 

When we reached the vessel, the dying, dead, and wounded 
were Ipng in every direction. In tbe launch astern, we saw 
the body of one wretched man who had leaped over the tafferel, 
and reached the boat badly wounded; he.was seen lying in it 
when the deck was regained, and was then pierced through with, 
many balls. Nothing could be more horrible than his appear¬ 
ance; the distortion of every feature, his clenched hands, and 
the limbs which had stiffened in the loims of agony into which 
pain had twisted them, were appalling. The countenance of 
every man on board bore evidence of the nature of the deadly 
conflict in w'hich he had been engaged. In some, sullenness had 
succeeded to reckless daring, and exultation to alarm in others. 

Nothkig could have been more desperate than such an attempt 
to seize the vessel. The most culpable neglect could alone have 
encoumged it; and it is difficult to conceive how it could have 
succeeded, if anything like a projfer stand had been made by 
those in charge of her when it commenced. 

The wounded were immediately landed, and conveyed to the 
ho^ital, and the dead bodies were afterwards brought on shore. 

The burial-ground is close to the beach. A heavy surf rolls 
mournfully over the reefi The moon hfid just risen, when, in 
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deep and solemn silence, the bodies of these misguided mraa were 
lowered into the graves prepared for them. Away from home 
and ciountry, they had found a fearful teimination of a miserable 
existence. Perhaps ties had stiU bound them to the world; 
friends whom they loved were looking for their return, and, 
prodigals though they had been, would have blessed them, and 
forgiven their offences. Perhaps even at that sad moment 
mothers were praying for their lost ones, whom in all then* 
infamy they had still fondly loved- Such thoughts filled my 
mind; and when a few drops of rain at that moment descended, 
I could' not help thinking that they fell as tears from heaven 
Pv-er the guilt and misery of its children. 

On the’ morning following the fatal occun*ence, I visited the 
jail in which the mutineers were confined. The cells are small, 
but clean light. In the first of them I found George 
Beavers, Nicholas Lewis, and Henry Sears. Beavers w'as 
crouching in one corner of the cell, and looking sullen, and in 
despair. Lewis, who was walking the scanty space of the cell, 
seemed to gloiy in the rattle of his heavy chains; W'hile Sears 
was stretched apyiarently asleep upon a grass mat. They were 
all heavily ironed, and every precaution had evidently been taken 
to prevent esca^ie. 

The jail is small, and hy no means a secure one. It was once 
a public-house; .and notwithstajiding every efibrt to adapt it to 
its present purpose, it is not a safe or proper {dace of confinement. 
It is little calculated to resist any attempt to rescue the men, 
whose daring conduct was the subject of high eixcfiKiium among 
their fellow-prisoners, by whom any attempt to escape is con¬ 
sidered a meritorious a<;t. In the other cell 1 found Woolfe and 
Barry, the latter in much’ agony from an old wound in the leg, 
the psiin of which had been aggravated by the heavy irons which 
galled it. All the pnsoners, except Bany and Woolfe, readily 
acknowledged their participation in the attempt to seize the brig; 
but most solemnly denied any knowledge of a preconcerted plan 
to take her; or that they, at least, had attempted to throw the 
soldiers overboard. They were nnw'ilUng to be interrupted, and 
inveighed in the bitterest manner against some of their cora- 

} )anions who had, they seemed to think, betrayed them, or at 
east had led them on, and at the moment of danger had ftinched. 

The names of the surviving mutineere were John Jones, 
Nicholas J^ewis, Henry Sears, George Beavers, James Woolfe, 
Thomas W’^helan, and Batiick Barry. 

The depositions against them having been taken, all /.he men 
I have mentioned, with the Exception of Jones and Whelan, who 
w'ere wounded, were brought out to hear them read. They 
listened with calm atteirtion, but none of them appeared to be 
much excited. Once only during ti»e reading, Beavers passion¬ 
ately denied* the statements made by one of the witnesses present, 
and was with difficujlty silenced. 'His countenance at that 
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anoment was terribly agfitated; every bad feeling seemed to 
mingle in its passionate expression. * They were all young, 
powerful, and, with one or two exceptions, not at all ill-looking 
men. 

From the jail I proceeded to the ho^tal, where the wounded 
men were lying. They had each received severe wounds in the 
thigh, and were in great agony. The violence of Jones was 
excessive. Weakened in some degree by an immense loss of 
blood, the bitterness of his spirit, nevertheless, exhibited itself in 
passionate bursts of impatience. He was occasionally convulsed 
with excessive pain; for the nerves of the thi^h had been much 
lacerated, and the bone terribly shattered. His features were 
distorted with pain and anger, and occasionally bitter curses 
broke from his lips; yet there was something about his appear¬ 
ance which powerfully arrested my attention—an evident marxing 
of intellect and character, repulsive in its present development, 
yet in many respects remarkable. His history had been a 
melancholy one, and, as illustrative of many thousand others, I 
give it as I afterwards received it froin^his lips. 

At eleven years of age he w'as employed in a warehouse in 
Liverpool as an errand-boy. W^hile iollowing this occupation, 
from which by good conduct he might have risen to something 
better, he was met in the street one day by the lad whom he had 
su(‘ceeded in this employment, and w'as told by him how he 
might obtain money by robbing the warehouse, and then go 
with him to the theatre. He accordingly took an opportunity.of 
stealing some articles which hrd been pointed out, and gave 
them to his companion, who, in disposing of them, w'^as detected, 
and of course criminated Jones. After remaining some weeks in 
jail, Jones was tided and acquitted; but his character being now 
gone, he became reckless, and commenced a regular career of 
depredation. In attempting another warehouse rebbery, he was 
detected, juid sentenced to twelve months* imprisonment. By 
the time he w'as released from this, he was well tutored in crime, 
and believed that he could now adroitly perform the same 
robbeiy in which he had previously failed. He made the 
attempt the veiy night of his release from jail, and with tem¬ 
porary success. Subsequently, however, he was detected, and 
received sentence of transportation for seven years. He under¬ 
went th:^ sentence, and an additional one in "Van Diemen’s Land, 
chiefly Poi-t Arthur, the most severe of the penal stations 
there. From this place he, with Lewis, Moss (who was shot on 
hoard Jhe brig), and Woolfe, having seized a whale-boat, effected 
their escape. During three months they underwent the most 
extreme hardships from hunger and exposure. Once they had 
been without food for several days, and their last hook was over 
the boat’s side; vhe.y were anxiou.'^ly watching for a fish. A 
small blue shark took the bait, and in despair one of them dashed 
over the boat’s side' to seilee the fish; his leg was caught by one 
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of the others, and they succeeded in saving both man and hook. 
They eventually reached Twofold Bay, on the coast of New 
South Wales, and were then apprehended, conveyed to Sydn^, 
and thence sent back to Van Diemen’s Land; tried, and received 
sentence of death; but this was subsequently commuted to trans¬ 
portation for life to Norfolk Island. 

Jones often described to me the intense misery he had under¬ 
gone during his career. He had never known what freedom 
was, ami yet incessantly longed for it. All alike confessed the 
nnhappiness of their career. Having made the first false step 
into crime, they acknowledged that weir minds became polluted 
by the associations they formed during imprisonment. Then 
they were further demoralised by thinking of the glory —such 
miserable glory!—attending a trial; and the hulks and the 
voyage out gave them a finished criminal training. The extent 
of punishment many of them have undergone during the period 
of transportation is almost incredible. I have known men 
whose original sentence of seven years has been extended over 
three times that period, and who, in addition to other punish¬ 
ment, have received'five thousand or six thousand lashes I 

After many solemn interviews with the mutineers, I found 
them gradually softening. They became more communicative, 
and extremely anxious to receive instruction. I think 1 shall % 
never foi^et one of the earliest of these visits to them, I first 
saw Sears, Beavei’s, and Jones. After a long and interesting 
conversatiou with them, we joined in that touching confession 
of sin with which the liturgy of the Church of England com¬ 
mences. As we knelt together, I heard them repeat with great 
earnestness—^We have erred and strayed from Thy ways like 
lost sheep,’ &c. When we arose, I perceived that each of them 
h:id been shedding tears. It was the first time 1 had seen them 
betray any such emotion, and I cannot tell how glad I felt; but 
when 1 proceeded afterwards to read to them the first chapter of 
Isaiah, I had scarcely uttered that most exquisite passage in the 
second l^erse—^ I have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against me’—when the claims of God, and 
tlhcir violation and rejection of them; His forbearance, and their 
ingratitude, appeared to overwhelm them; they sobbed aloud, 
and were thoroughly overpowered. 

For a considerable Jme we talked together of the past, the 
wretched years they had endured, the punishments, ^and the 
crimes which had led to them, until they seemed to feel most 
keenly the folly of their sad career. We passed on to qpntrast 
the manner in which their lives had been spent, with what God 
and society required from them; their miserable perversion of 
God’s gifts, with the design for which He gave them, until we 
were led on to ^eak of hope and of faith; of Him who ^ willeth 
not the death.of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from 
his wickedness and live;’ and then the Saviour’s remonstriince 
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seemed to arrest them —* Ye will not come to me that ye mi^ht 
have lifeuntil at length the influences of the Holy Spirit were 
supplicated with earnestness and soleomity. These instructions, 
and Buch conversation, were daily repeated; and henceforth 
each time I saw them I perceived a gradual but distinct unfold* 
ing of the aflections and the understanding. 

Atiffust. —The wounded men- are mu^ recovered, and the 
whole of the mutineers are now coniined together in a lai^ 
ward of the jail. They have long received extreme kindness 
from Ihe commandant, and are literally bewildered at flnding 
that even this last act has not diminished the exercise of his 
benevolence. That anybody should care for them, or take such 
pains about them after their violent conduct, excited surprise— 
at first almost amounting to suspicion; but this at lengw mve 

{ dace to the warmest gratitude. They were, in fact, subdued 
)y it. They read very much, are extremely submissive, and 
carefully avoid the slightest imringement of the prison regu¬ 
lations. At first, all this was confined to the three men I have 
mentioned^ but their steady consistency of conduct, and the 
strange transformation of character so evident in them, gradu¬ 
ally arrested the attention of the others, and eventually led to a 
similar result. ^ , 

They will be detained here until the case has been decided by 
the authorities in Sydney. They will probably be tried by a 
<jommission sent fnnu thence to the ifdand mr the purpose. 
Formerly, however, prisoners charged with capital offences here 
were sent up for trial; but (it is a horrible fact) this was found 
to lead to so much crime, that, at much inconvenience and 
ex])ense, it was found absolutely necessary to send down a judi¬ 
cial commission on each important occasion, in order to prevent 
it. The mere excitement of a voyage, with the chances con¬ 
nected with it, nay, merely a wish to get off the island even for 
a time, led many men to commit crimes of the deepest dye in 
order to be sent to Sydney for trial. 

t Two months, therefore, at least must intervene between the 
perpetration of the oflence and their trial; and this interval is 
usually employed in similar cases in arranging a defence but 
too commonly supported by peijury. In the present instance, 
1 found not toe slightest attempt to follow such a course. Th^ 
declare that they expect death, and will gladly welcome it. Of 
their life,^hicn has been a course of almost constant waiffare 
with society, ending in remorseful feelings, they are all thoroughly 
weary, although only one of them exceeds thirty years of age. 

In addition to the ordinary services, Captain Maconochie each 
Sunday afternoon has read, prayers to them, and has given 
permission to a few of their friends to be present. Singular 
good has resulted froxp it, both to the men and those who join 
m their devotions. At the conclusion of one of these seiwices 
Sears stood up, and with Hs heart so full as scarcely to allow 
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him Utterance, to the surprise of every person there be addressed 
most impressively the men who were present. ‘ Perhaps/ said 
he, * the words of one of yourselves, unhappily circumstanced 
as 1 am, may have some weight with you. Vou all know the 
life I have led; it has, believe me, bera a most unh^py one; 
and I have, I hope not too late, discovered the cause of this. I 
aolemnly tell you that it is because I have broken God's laws. 
1 am almost ashamed to speak, but I dare not be silent. I am 
ffoing to tell you a stran^ thing. I never before was happy; I 
begin now, for.the first time in my life, to hope. I am an igno¬ 
rant man, or at least 1 was so; but I thank God I begin to see 
things in their right light now. I have been unhappily placed 
from my childhood, and have endured many hardships. I do 
not mention this to excuse my errors * yefr if I had years since 
received the kindness I have done here, it might have been 
otherwise. My poor fellows, do turn over a new Jeaf; try to 
serve (Irod, and you, too, will be happrer'tb'f TtT" The effect was 
most thrilling; there was a death-like silence ; tears rolled down 
many cheeks, which I verily believe never before felt them; and 
without a word moi*e, all slowly withdrew. 

This mail’s story is also a common, but painful one. At fifteen 
years of a^e he was transported for life as an accomplice in an 
assault and alleged robbery, of which, from circumstances which 
have since transpii'ed, I have little doubt he was entirely inno¬ 
cent. During a long imprisonment in Horsham jail, he received 
an initiation in crime, which was finished during the outw*ard 
voyage. Upon his arrival in New South Wales, he was assigned 
to a settler in the interior, a notoriously hard and severe man, 
who gave him but a scanty supply of food and clothing, and 
whose aim seemed to be to take the utmost out of him at the 
least possible expense. Diiven at length to desperation, he, with 
three fellow-servants, absconded; and when taken, made a com¬ 
plaint to the magistrate before w-hom they were brought almost 
without clothes. Their statements wei*e found to be literally 
coiTect; but for absconding they wex’e sent to Newcastle, 
one of the penal stations oi New South Wales, where Sears 
remained nearly tw'o years. At the expiration of that time he 
was again assigned, but unfortunately to a man, if possible, 
worse than his former employer, and again absconded. For 
this offence he was sent to Moreton Bav, another penal settle¬ 
ment, and endured three years of horritile severity, ^starvation, 
and misery of every kind. His temper was by this time much 
soured; and, roused by the conduct of the overseers, became 
brutalised by constant punishment for resisting them. After 
this he was sent to Sydney, as one of the crew in the police-boat, 
of which he was soon made assistant coxswain. For not report¬ 
ing a theft committed by one of the men under his charge, he 
was sentenced to a road party; and attempting to escape from 
it, he was apprehended, and again Ordered to Moreton Bay for 
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four years more. There he was again repeatedly flowed for 
disobedience and resistance of OTerseers^ as well as attempting 
to escape; but havi^ most courageously rendered assistance to 
a vessel wrecked ofr the harbour, be attracted the attention of 
the commandant, who afterwards showed him a little favour. 
This was the first approach to kindness he had known since 
when, years befoi'e, he had left his home; and it had its usual 
intiuence. He never was again in a scrape there. His good 
conduct induced the commandant to recommend him for a miti¬ 
gation of sentence, which he receive!^ and he was again employed 
in the police-boat. The free coxswain of the boat was, however, 
a drunkard, and intrusted much to Sears. Oftentimes he roused 
the men by his violence, but Sears contrived to subdue his pas¬ 
sion. At length, one night I'eturning to the hut drunk, the 
man struck at one of the crew with nis cutlass, and the rest 
resisted and disarmed him. But the moi’ning came: the case 
was heard: their story was disbelieved; and upon the charge and 
evidence of the aggressor, they'were sent to an ironed gang, to 
work on the public roads. When Sears again became eligible 
for assignment, a person whom he had known in Sydney applied 
for him. The man must be removed within a fixed period after 
the authority is given. In this case, application was made a 
day beyond the prescribed time, and churlishly refused. The 
disappointment roused a spirit so untutored as his, and once 
again he absconded; was or course apprehended, tried, and being 
found with a man who had committed a robbery, and bad a 
musket in his possession, w^as sent to Norfolk Island for life. 
This sentence has, however, for meritorious conduct, been reduced 
to fourteen years; and his ready assistance during a lire which 
recently broke out in the military garrison here, might possibly 
have helj)ed to obtain a still further I'eduction. He never, during 
those ahscondings, was absent for any long period, and never 
committed any act of violence. His constant attempt seems to 
have been to reach Sydney, in order to effect his escaj^ from the 
scene of so much misery. 

For some time past I have noticed his quiet and orderly 
conduct, and was really sorry when I found him concenied in 
this unhappy affair, rfis desire for freedom was, however, most 
ardent, and a chance of obtaining it ivas almost irresistible. He 
has since J;old me that a few ■words kindly spoken to himself 
and others by Captain Maconochie when tliey landed, sounded 
so pleasantly to him—such are his own words—that he deter¬ 
mined faom that moment he would endeavour to do well. He 
assures me that he was perfectly unconscious of a design to take 
the brig, until awmke fi’om his sleep a few minutes before the 
attack commenced; that he then remonstrated with the men; 
^ut finding it useless,'he considered it a point of honour not to 
fail them. His anxiety for instruction is intense; ho listens like 
a child; and his gratitude is most touching. He^ together with 
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Jones, Woolfe, and Bany, were chosen by the commandant as a 
police-boat’s crew; and had, up to this period, acted with great 
steadiness and fidelity in the discharge of the duties required 
from them. Nor do I think they would even now, tempting as 
the occasion was, have thought of seizing it, had it not been 
currently reported that they were shortly to be placed under a 
i^stem of severity such as they had already suffered so much 
from. 

Woolfe’s story of himself is most affecting. He entered upon 
evil courses when very young; was concerned in burglaries when 
only eleven years of age. Yet this was from no natural love of 
crime. Enticed from liis home by boys older than himself, he 
soon wearied of the life he led, and longed to return to his home 
and his kind mother. Oftentimes he lingered near the street she 
lived in. Once he had been very unhappy, for he had seen his 
brother and sister that day'pass near him, and it had rekindled 
all his love for them. They appeared happy in their innocence; 
he was miserable in his enme. He now deteimined to go home 
and pray to be forgiven. The evening was dark and wet, and as 
he entered the court in which his friends lived, his heart failed 
him, and he turned back; but, unable to resist the impulse, he 
again returned, and stole under the window of the room. A rent 
in the narrow curtain enabled him to see within. His mother 
sat by the lire, and her countenance was so sad, that he was sure 
she thought of him; hut the room looked so comfortable, and 
the whole scene was so unlike the place in which he had lately 
lived, that he could no longer hesitate. He approached the door; 
the. latch was almost in his hand, when shame and fear, and a 
thousand other vile and foolish notions, held him back; and the 
boy who in another moment might have been happy —mas hst. 
He turned away, and I believe has never seen them since. Going 
on in crime^ he in due course of time was transported for robbery. 
His term or seven years expired in Van Diemeirs Land. Released 
from farced servitude, he went a whaling voyage, and was free 
nearly two years. Unhappily, he W'as then charged with aiding 
in a robbery, and again received a sentence of transportation. 
He was sent to Port Arthur, there employed as one of the boat’s 
crew, and crossing the hay one day with a commissariat officer, 
the boat was capsized by a sudden squall. In attempting to save 
the life of the officer, he was seized by his dying ^grasp, and 
almost perished with him; but extiicating himself, he^swam back 
to the boat. Seeing the drowning man exhausted, and sinking, 
he dashed forward again, diving al^r him, and happily«succeeded 
ia saving his life. For thiS'hoiiourable act he would have received 
a remission of sentence; but ere it could arrive, he and five others 
made their escape. He had engaged with these men in the plan 
to seize the boat, and although sure of the success of the applf- 
cation in his favour, he could not now draw back. The result I 

hare already shown^ There wei’e ^'o more men concerned in 
la 
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the mutiiiy, who, with those I have m^itioned, and those killed 
on board the brig, made up the number of the boat’s crew. But 
neither of these men came under my charge, being both Roman 
Catholics. 

At length the brig, which had been despatched with an account 
of the aflmr, returned, and brought*.the deoision of the governor 
of New South Wales. He had loundit extremely difficult, a^ost 
impossible, to obtain fitting members for the commission, who 
would be willing to accept the terms proposed by the government, 
or trust themselves in this dreadful place, and therefore he had 
determined that the prisoners should be sent up for trial. The 
men were sadly disappointed at this arrangement. Tliey wished 
much to end their days here, and they dreaded both the voyage 
and the distracting effect of new scenes. They ding, too, with 
grateful attachment to the commandant’s family, and the persons 
who, during their long imprisonment, had taken so strong an 
interest in tneir welfare. I determined to accompany them, and 
watch for their perseverance in well-doing, that I might counsel 
and strengthen them under the fearful ordeal I could not doubt 
they w'Oiild have to pass. 

The same steady consistency marked the conduct of these men 
to the moment oi their embarkation. There was a total absence 
of all excitement; one deep serious feeling appeared to possess 
them, and its solemnity was commimicated to all of us. They 
spoke and acted as men standing on the* confines of the unseen 
w^orld, and who not only thought of its wonders, but, better still, 
who seemed to have caught something of its spirit and purity. 

November .—The voyage up was aweary, and, to the prisoners, 
a very tiying one. In a pnaon on the lower deck oi a brig of 
one hundred and eighty-two tons, fifty-two men were confined. 
The place itself was about twenty feet square, of course low, and 
badly ventilated. The men were all ironed, and fastened to a 
heavy chain rove through iron rings let into the deck, so that 
they were unable, for any purpose, to move from the spot they 
occupied; scarcely, indeed, to lie down. The weather was also 
unfavourable. The vessel tossed and pitched most fearfully during 
a succession of violent squalls, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. I cannot describe the wretchedness of these unhajqiy 
convicts: sick, and surrounded by filth, they were huddled to¬ 
gether in Jhe most disgusting manner. The heat was at times 
unbearable. There were men of sixty—quiet and inoffensive old 
men—^placed with others who were as accomplished villains os 
the worlii could produce. These were either proceedingto Sydney, 
their sentences on the island having «expii^, or as witnesses in 
another ease (a bold and wicked muraer) sent there also for trial. 
The sailors on board the brig were for the most part the cowardly 
fellows who had so disgracefully allowed.the brig to be taken 
from them; and they, as wdl as the^soldiers on guard (some of 
them formed a part of the ffirmer one), had^ no very ^ndly feel- 
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in^ towards the mutineers. It ma^ be imagined; therefore, that 
such feelings occasioned no alleviation of their condition. In 
truth, although there was no actual cruelty exhibited, they 
suffered many oppressive annoyances; yet I never saw more 
patient endurance. It was hard to bear, but their better prin¬ 
ciples prevailed. Upon the arrival of the vessel in Sydney, we 
kamed that the case had excited an unusual interest. Crowds 


assembled to catch a glimpse of the men as they landed; and 
while some applauded meir daring, the great majority very loudly 
expressed their horror at the crime of which they stood accused. 

1 do not think it necessary to describe the tiial, which took 
place in a few days after landing. All were arrai^ed except 
Barry. The prisoners’ counsel addressed the jurors with powerful 
eloquence; but it was in vain: the crime was substantiated; and 
tile jury returned a verdict of guilty against tdl 'the" prisoners, 
recommending Woolfe to mercy. 

During the whole trial, the prisoners' conduct was admirable; 
so much so, indeed, as to excite the astonishment of the immense 
crowd collected by curiosity to see men who had made so mad 
an attempt for liberty. They scarcely spoke, except once to 
request that the W'ounded man, who yet suffered much pain, 
might be allowed to sit down. Judgment was deferred until the 
following day. When they w'ere tlien placed at the bar, the 
judge, in the usual manner, asked whether they had any reason 
to urge why sentence should not be pronounced upon them? It 
was a moment of deep solemnity; every breath was held; and 
the eyes of the whole court were dnected towards the dock. Jones 
spoke in a deep clear voice, and in a deliberate harangue pointed 
out some defects in the evidence, though without the slightest 
hope, he said, of mitigating the sentence now to be pronounced 
on himself and fellows. Three of the others also spoke. Whelan 
said, ‘that he was not one of the men properly belonging to 
the boat’s crew, but had been called upon to fill the phice of 
another man, and had no knowledge of suiy intention to take the 
vessd^' and the part he took on board was forced upon him. He 
was compelled to act as he had done; he had used no violence, 
nor was he in any way a participator in any that had been 
committed.’ At toe conclusion oi the address to them, Jones, 
amidst the deep silence of the court, pronounced a most em¬ 
phatic prayer for JL^Tcy on his own soul and those of Jiis iellow- 

S risoners, for the judge and jury, and finally for the.witnesses. 

entence of death was then solemnly pronounced upon them all 5 
but the judge informed Woolfe that he might hold out to him 
expectations that his life»would be spared. They were then 
removed from the bar, and sent back to the condemned cells. 

1 cannot say how much I dreaded my interview with them 
^atday; for although I had all along endeavoured to prepare 
their minds.for the worst result, and they had themselves never 
for a mom^t appeared to expect afiy other than this, I feared 

1 - • ^ 
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tliat the realisation of their sad expectation would break .Jhem 
4 o)kxi. Hitherto there might ha^e been some secretTHSpe sus- 
taming them. The convulsive clinging to life, so common to all 
of us; would now perhaps be more palpably exhibited. 

Entering their cells, I found them, as 1 feared, stunned by the 
blow whi^ had now fallen on them, and almost overpowered 
by mental and bodily exhaustion. A few remarks about the 
trial were at length made by them; and from that moment 1 
never heard them refer to it again. There was no bitterness of 
spirit against the witnesses, no expression of hostility towards 
the soldiers, no equivocation in any explanation they gave. They 
solemnly denied many of the statements made against^them; but, 
nevertheless, the broad fact remained, that th^ were guilty of 
an attempt to violently seize the vessel, and it was useless debat¬ 
ing on minor considerations. 

In the meantime, without their knowledge, petitions were 
prepared and forwarded to the judges, the govenior, and exe¬ 
cutive council. In them were stated various mitigatory facta 
in their favour; and the meliorated character of the criminal code 
at home was also strongly urged. Every attention was paid to 
these addresses, following eacn other to the last moment. But 
all was in vain. The council sat, and determined that five of 
the men should be hanged on theT following Tuesday. Whelan, 
who could have no previous knowledge of a^jlan to seize the 
vessel, together with Woolfe, was spared.' The remaining four 
were to sufier. The painful office of communicating this final 
intelligence to these men was intrusted to me, and they listened 
to the announcement not without deep feeling, but still with 
composure. 

It would be very painful for me to dwell on the closing scene. 
The unhappy and guilty men were attended by the zealous 
chaplain of the jail, whose earnest exhortations and instructions 
they most gratefully received. The light of truth shone clearly 
on the past, and they felt that their manifold lapses firom the 
path of virtue had been the original cause of the complicated 
misery they had endured. They intreated forgiveness of aU 
against whom they had ofiended, and in the last words to their 
friends were uttered grateful remembrances to Captain JMaco- 
nochie, his family, and others. At the place of execution, they 
behaved wiih fortitude and a composure befitting the solemnity 
of the occasion. Having retired from attendance upon them in 
their last moments, I was startled from the painful stupor which, 
succeededan my own mind, by the loud and heavy hound of the 
drop as it fell, and told me that then* spirits had gone to God 
who gave them.” 

^ Our reverend informan^^ in closing hisnarrative, adds some 
reflections on the painful nature of the tragedy in* wliich he 
was called to lend ms profe^ional assistanle. He l^ents the 
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g«iteral harshness of penal discipline^ and attributes the last 
fatal crime of these men to the recent arrival of orders which 
shut out fdl hope of any improvement being effected in their cir¬ 
cumstances, however well they might behave. Previously, he 
bays, while heme was i^ennitted to them, they had <^nducted 
themselves well. While agreeing in his humane views, we 
would, at the same fame, avoid appearings as the apologists of 
crime under any circumstances. Our main object in laying 
the fbr^oing' narrative before the wor}d in its present shape, 
is to impress those who may be tottering on the verge of crime 
with the danger of their situation—^to ^ow them that a course 
of erro.r is a course of misery, ending in consequences the most 
afflicting. 

It may be seen from the historv of the luihappy men before 
us, that tronsmrtation is at t he b fist equivalent to going into 
alaveiT—that the convict los^ftOTtne time, his civil rights. Tom 
£rom his family, his home, and his country, he is placed at 
the disposal of the crown and its functionaries; can be put to 
any kind of labour, however repugnant to his feelings; Messed 
in the most degrading apparel; chained like a wild beast if 
refractory; and on the commission of any new offence while 
in this state of servitude, he is liable to iresh punishment by 
transportation to such penal settlements as Norfolk Island. It 
might almost be said that no man in his senses would voluntarily 
ec^xnit crimes which would expose him to the risk of so terrible 
ah infliction as that of transportation even for the limited period 
of aeven years. But, alas! men who have entered on a course 
of error, forgetful of eveiy duty which they owe to themselves 
and society, can scarcely be said to he in possession of a sound 
mind; and tibey go on ^i( 3 i]uadec^jn£ from one degree of vice to 
another, till brought into the comition of transported and per¬ 
sonally enslaved convicts. Should the present narrative fall 
accidentally into the hands of individuals who are in danger of 
falling into a course of vice, we would hope that it will help to 
restrain them. The unfortunate men whose death has been re¬ 
corded were once as they are: they went o^ r the gojden line of 
honour and duty—and behold the conSSI^^E^inces: a short life of 
hardship, misery, and a violent and ignominious death. 




STORY OF COLBERT.** 

N the shop of a woollen-draper in Bheiifis, an ancient 
proTjncial town in Prance, an apprentice bo^, of slim 
personal appearance and handsome intelli^nt fea¬ 
tures, stood within the counter, poring* over me pagpes 
of a well-thumbed volume. His name was Baptiste, or, 
more properly, Jean Baptiste Colbert. 

“ What day of the month is this?” asked M. Ortain, a 
thin withered old man, the master of the establishment, 
looking out from his green leatthem arm-chair, at the fsTther 
extremity of the shop, and addressing Baptiste. 

The 30th of October 1632,” replied the youth. 

“ Not altogether correct,” cried the old woollen-draper briskly; 
JWou are right .as to, the day and month, hut wrong as to the year^ 
This is 1634, my lad, and tnat you should know, for you are now 
fifteen years of age, and should be able to reckon correctly.” 

And so I should, god^ther; and I am sure 1 am fond 
enough of ciphei'ing. But my mind was a little engaged with 

history; azid at the moment you spoke, I was-” 

Oh, I sae: reading, as usual. I am afraid you will never be 
good for anything. But what kind of a book is it ? What inte¬ 
rests you go much ?” 

“M^hy, sir, 1 am reading the trid of the Duke of Mont¬ 
morency.” 

** The Duke of Montmorency! What^have you to say to 

•* This truthful and graphic acoount of the r^ of the distinguished 
Colbeot has been translated and partly adapted f |om the French for the 
present woxlc. A more suitahle gift ooold not be coffered to British youth. 
No. 8. • l 
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liim? You tliink yourself a great man, I suppose, my little 
fellow, 'because you have among your ancestors the barons of 
GasteriL” 

“ Castlehill, godii^er; the Castkhffls are the common ances¬ 
tors of the Colberts of So^and and of France; we have the same 
coat of aims.” ^ 

Bah I what is that to me ? When ygmr mother, Madame 
Colbert, came to ask me to stand sponsor for you, in compliment 
to ray ioior sister, with whom she had been educated, do you 
think I Bsked w^ were your ancestors i Here, at the sign of 
the GkdAen Fleece, we do' not mind erodi AH wc have to 

do W'hSi is to sen i^th.” 

I am quite «waB*e of that, sir,” modestly aaswered the young 
man; “ I will d© my best, I am sure.” 

“ Oh, I daresay you will by and Igr. Howie’taer, since you are 
reading about the Duke of Montmorency, pray tedl me what he 
was tried for?** 

"You know, godfather, when Louis XIII. set out from Paris 
in 1629, and notwithstanding the extreme cold, went in person 
to assist the Duke of Nevers, and defend him against the claims 
which the Duke of Savoy made upon Montferrat-** 

“ I declare the little fellow is bom a statesman; it is wonderful 
how he strings it all together,” said the old woollen-drajier, staring 
up at his godson, vrhoae student-like paleness and expression of 
profound thought seemed little suited to the softness of his 
childish features, and the fair silken hair which fell in large curls 
oil his shoulders, rivalling in whiteness those of a young girl. 

“Well, godfather,” continued Baptiste, his face glowurig with 
just indignation, “ when the young king had forced the pass of 
Suze, conquered the aimy of the Duke of Savoy, pursued the 
Spaniards of Cazal, seized upon Pignerol, and, according to the 
treaty of Querasque, Concluded three years before, put the Duke 
of Nevers in possession of the duchy of Mantua; when, with the 
title of Didvocrer of Italy^ w'hich this treaty gave him, he re¬ 
turned with the Duke of Richelieu to the capital, he found there 
a thousand intrigues. His brother Gaston, Duke of Orleans, had 
revolted; several nobles had joined his party, the principal of 
whom was the Duke of Montinorency, who had stimed up Lower 
Langiiedoc, of w^hich he was governor; but being taken with 
aims in his hands at the battle of Castlenaudery, be was beheaded 
by order of the Duke of Richelieu, at Toulouse, on the 30th 
(jetober 1632.” ’ ^ 

“ There was probably in all that a little of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu's intrigues an5 machinations,”* obseiwed the old 

* Cardinal de RicbeliciL (bom 156J>—died 1642) was prime minister of 
Xiouis XIII., and altboum a revengeful, cmcl, .and uni)rineipled man, baa 
been reckoned by luf^rions one of tbe greatest statesmen of the old 
French monarchy. Hfi successor was Mazarin, who is noticed in the 
present story. 1 
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woollen-drawer, who, oa you may perceive, my youn^ readers, 
did not dislilke politics, almough ne appeared as iihe did. 

“ Ministers are too ai^trary, too hai’sh, too despotic,” replied 
Baptiste with animation; “ and if ever I am prime minister-” 

A roar of laughter ^om the old woollen-draper, from tlie 
apprentices, nay, even from the shop-boy, who was sweeping the 
front part of the shop, inteiTuptcd poor little Bajrtiste, and made 
the blood mount to ms temples. 

“ There are no longer any children 1 There are no longer any 
children!” cried Molme laughing. 

‘‘If—you—were—a—prime—min—ist—er,” repeated the 
master of the Golden Fleece, drawling out each syllable; “ if— 
you—were—a—prime—min—ist—er I Do pae the favour, sir,” 
added he, abruptly changing his tone, “ lirst^to be useful in your 
godfather’s shop, and to learn to be thankful for having got into 
so respectable a means of earning a livelihood.” 

“ Pardon, my good godfather; I spoke on the spur of the 
moment, and will endeavour to be all that could be desired of me,” 

“Well, •well, no more of that. Lay a&ide your paper, and 
listen to what I am going to say. Here is an invoice, directed, 
you see, to M. Cenani, of the tirm Cenani and Mazerani, bankers 
M Paris. Set off now to the banker, and take the invoice to him, 
and at the same time sho-vv him those cloths, to make hangings 
for a country house that he has purchased in the environs. 
Come here, sir, and remember the prides of these cloths: No. 1 
is marked three crowns a-yard. No. 2 six crowns, No. 3 eight 
01 * 0 wns, and No. 4 fil'teen crown^. It is dear enough, but it is 
the very finest Saxony.” 

“Am I to make Juiy abatement, godfather?” asked Baptiste, 
taking a cai’d td which little patterns of cloth were fastened, 
while Moline the porter loaded himself with several pieces similar 
to the specimens. 

“Abatement!” cried the w'oollen-di*aper; “not a farthing. 
The full price, and reaily money. Not a penny less. Remember.” 

Baptiste, followed by Moline with a large parcel of cloth, 
quickly measured the distance which separated M. Guillaume Cei^ 
taints shop from the hotel where the banker Cenani w'as staying. 

“ You will recollect what your godfather said to you, w’ill you 
not, Master Baptiste? No. 1 three crowns. No. 2 six crowns, 
No.3eighf crowns, and No. 4 fifteen crowns; thaPs your story. 
Why, what is the matter with you ? What are you thinking of, 
With your eyes on the ground? One would think you were 
looking fbr pins.” 

“ To tell you the truth, Moline, I do not think my godfather 
understands me. I wish to be a good shopkeeper, if that is to be 
my destiny; but surely a man may not b% the worse tradesman 
fcr -taking pleasure in a book^ when it doeAnot inteiffere with his 
profession.” • ^ j 

“ Perhaps so, Baptiste, my good lad; but I am afraid you are 
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a little too much given to forgetfulness^ but no doubt you will 
do well in time. Come, cheer up; here is the hotel.” 

“I wish to see M. Ceneni,” said Baptiste to the person in 
attendance. 

“The fli’st staircase to the left, Nos. 8 and 10,” said the waiter. 
And still followed by Moline, the young woollen-drapei* knocked 
at the door to which he was direct^, and was soon ushered into 
the presence of a very young man, in a dressing-gown of bright 
green damask, richly flowered with red. 

** I come fi‘om M. Certain,” said Baptiste, bowing. 

“ Here are several piet?es of cloth for your honour to choose 
from,” added Moline, placing his parcel on a table. 

The young hanker merely said, “ I^et me see,” at the same time 
carelessly {mproaching the bales, which Moline eagerly opened. 
And scarcely looking at them, as he touched each piece succes¬ 
sively with the tip of his fingers, he put one aside. “ I like this 
best; what is its price ?” 

“ Tifteen crowns a-yard,” answered Baptiste. Moline made a 
grimace which neither seller nor buyer remarked. 

** Very well,” said the latter; “ it is for making hangings for 
my stu^ in the countiy. How many yards are m this piece ?” 

“ Thirty yards,” said Moline, looking at the mark; “ and if 
you wish me to measui'e it before you, sir- ^ 

“It is qiiite unnecessary, my triend; I may trust M. Guil¬ 
laume. Tnirty yards at fifteen crowns makes ibur hundred and 
fifty crowns; here they are.” And going wdth the same negli- 

f ent air to an open desk, he took out a handftil of money, which 
e gave to Bapnste. 

“ Bo you know how to write, my little friend ?” said he to 
him. 

“Yes, sir,” said the young appi^entice, blushing deeply, so 
mortified was he by the question. 

“ Well, give me a receipt.” 

Baptiste gave the required receipt, and took the money: 
Moline made up the three other pieces of cloth: both then bowed 
and retired. 

If Baptiste had not been at tbe time a little absent in mind, 
he might have remarked, when he reached the street, that his 
companion was more than usually jocose, and saying as much as 
that they had had a gi/tid day's work. « 

“Well?” said the master of the Golden Fleece, ‘perceiving, 
from his station on the step before his door, the approach of his 
godson and his shop-boy—“ well ?” 

“Here we are at last,” slid Moline,throwing his bale upon the 
counter. 

M. Certain opened k eagerly. “ You have made no mistake, 
I hope,” said he. f 

“ I don’t think I hpe,” said B^l^te quietly. 

“ But I thln^ you nave,” said Moline with a smothered laugh. 
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“Do you think so, Moline? do you think so?” cried the old 
woollen-draper, throwing* down the cloth, and examining the 
tickets “ but indeed 1 might have expected this; the little rascal 
could not do otherwise. But I warn you, if you have made a 
mistake, you shall go to M. Cenani to ask fi>om him the surplus 
money, and if he refuse to give it, you shdll pay it out of your 
wages. No. 3 is wanting; No. 3 was worth—it was worth six 
crowns; no, eight crowns. I am quite puzzled.” 

“Eight crowns 1 eight crowns!” cned Baptiste, astounded; 

ai*e you sure of that, godfather?” 

“ Perhaps you would like to make out, you little rascal, that it 
was I who made the mistake. I tell you No. 3 was worth eight 
crowns. I am half dead with fear. 1 will lay a wager that the 
fellow sold it for six.” 

“ On the contrary, godfather, stupid ci-eature that I am, I have 
sold it for fifteen ; but-” 

“ Fifteen! fifteen! ” inteimpted the wooUen-di’aper, trying to 
disguise the joy which his faltering voice alone would have 
betrayed. “ Fifteen! You are a fine hoy, a good boy, Baptiste; 
you will one day be an honour to aU your tamily. Fifteen 1— 
and I, your godfather, congratulate myself on having stood 
sponsor for you. Fifteen!—I conld ciy with joy! Fifteen 
crowns—fifteen crowns for a piece of cloth not worth six! 
Thirty yards at fifteen crowns instead of eight—seven crowns 
profit; thirty yards, two hundred and ten ci'owns—six hundred 
and thirty francs profit. Oh, happy day!” 

“How, godfather; would you take advantage?” said Bap¬ 
tiste, drawing back instead of advancing. 

“ Oh, perhaps you want to go shares,” said the dishonest 
shopkeeper. “Certainly; I agree to let you have something.” 

“Godfather,” intermpted young Co/bert in his turn, com¬ 
posedly taking up his hat, which 'he had put down on entering, 
“ I cannot agi*ee to any such thing-” 

“ Bravo! hravo! my boy. Wdl, give it all to me.” 

“ And I will go,” continued Baptiste, “ to the gentleman whmn 
I have treated so badly, to beg of him to excuse me, and to return 
him the mon^ he overpaid me.” 

And with these words Baptiste, -who had, while speaking, been 
gradually approaching the street door, cleai^ the threshold wi^ 
a single behind, and rushed out. 

The knavish old w^oollen-draper stood in amazement and wrath 
at tins imforeseen occurrence; but we shall leave hun for a 
moment, vto follow the conscientious lad, who was on his way 
back to the hotel of M. Cenani. 

“ Can I see M. Cenani?” asked the breathless Baptiste of the 
valet-de-chambre who had opened the door to him a quarter of 
^ hour before. . \ . 

“ He is not yet geme out; but I do not tMiik you can see him,” 
replied the valet; “ my mosfer is dressing.”! 
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^ “ I beg of you, sir, to let me sec him immcdiatdy,^* said Bap¬ 
tiste, his looks as urgent as his tones: it is absolutely necessary 
I should see him/* ^ 

will go and inqn&e/’ said the valet; and he opened his 
master’s door, without t^rceiving that Baptiste had eiosely fol¬ 
lowed him. 

"What is the matter, Comtois?** asked the young banker, 
without turning his head, as, staikding before a mirror, he was 
trying to give a becoming fold to the frill of his shirt. 

“ It is the young woollen-draper, who was here just now, who 
wants to see you, sir,” rf^ied the valet. 

“lie cannot see me now,*’ said M. Cenani. “My sword, 
Comtois.” 

“ Oh! pray, sir, one word,” said the imploring voice of Bap¬ 
tiste. 

“What brings j’-ou here? What do you want? I paid jou. 
did 1 not?” asked the bsuiker, turning angrily to Baptiste. “ I 
am engaged. Gro.” 

Witli that fearlessness which is given by extreme yonth, and 
the consciousness of doing right, Baptiste, instead of retiring, 
advanced a few steps into the room. 

“ Sir,” said he to the banker, whose astonishment at his bold¬ 
ness for a moment checked the order already on his lips to turn 
him out, “ 1 have imposed upon you—unintentionally, it is true 
-—^but that does not make you the less wronged.” Then, taking 
advantage of the extreme surprise caused by this preamble, the 
young woollen-draper advanced still farther into the room, and 
enipryiwg his pocket on a table, added, “ Here are the four hun¬ 
dred and fifty crowns that you gave me just now; be so good as 
to return me the receipt I gave you, and to take your money. 
The cloth that I sold to you, instead of being worth fifteen 
crowns a-yard, is only wortli eight. Thirty yards at eight 
crowns makes only two hundi'ed and forty crow'ns. You ai’e to 
get back two hundred and ten crowns. There they are, sir; will 
you see if it is right?” 

“ Are you quite sure of what yo\i say, my friend ? ” said the 
banker, quickly changing his tone: “ are you certain there is no 
mistake?” 

You have the piece of cloth still, sir; is it not mariced No. 3 ?” 

“It is,” said Comtbis, going to examine. “Thp No. 3 is 
marked at eight crowns, sir; I do not mistake. I beg your 
pardon,‘sir, for having made my way to you in spite of you; 
but if you had found out the mistake before I did,. I should 
never have forgiven myself. Now, I have the honour of wishing 
you good morning.” 

“ Stay a moment, ore moment I” cried Cenani to Baptii^, who 
was retiring with a be w, and whom this command brought back 
from the aoor ; “ do* you know that I am no judge of cloth 
myself?” . ‘ 
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1 can assure you, sir, that this piece of doth is not worth 
more than eig-ht crowns.” 

Smiling at his simplicity, the young banker Continued, “And 
you might have easily kept this money for yourself.” 

“ I never thought of that, sir,” relied .me young apprentice 
with artless simpucity. 

“ But if you had thought of it?” again mquired the elegant 
Parisian. 

“ It was quite impossible, sir, that such an idea copld ever 
have come into my head. You might as well ask me if 1 had 
thought of canying off all that you have hei-e.” And a smile, 
as if at the absurmty of the idea, lighted up the ingenuous 
countenance of the boy, 

“ Suppose I were to make you a present of this money that 
you have returned to me wuth such admirable integrity ? ” 

What right have I to it, sir ? and why should you give it to 
me? I would not take it, sir,” said Baptiste without hesitation. 

“ You are a fine fellow, and an honest fellow,” said the yoiing 
banker, going towards Baptiste, and taking him by the hand; 
“you are a fine fellow, and an honest f^ow,” repeated he. 

What is your name?” 

“Jean Baptiste Colbert, at your service,” replied Baptiste, 
blushing at tnis condescension. 

“ And how old are you, Baptiste ?” 

“ Fifteen, sir.” 

Colbert, Colbert,” repeated M. Cenani, as if endeavouring 
to recall someth!]^ to his memory; “ is it possible that you arc 
a relation of the Colberts of Scotland ? ” 


“The barons of CastlehiU are the common ancestors of the 
Scotch and French Colberts, sir.” 

“ And how comes it that your father, a descendant of such 
an illustrious family, is a woollen-di*aperf” 

“ My father is not a woollen-draper, sir; but he is veiy poor; 
and it is to relieve the family of the burden of my support that 
I became apprentice to my godfather, M. Certain.” 

“ Poor little fellow; so much artlessness, integrity, and amia-' 
bility, and so unfortunate! What a pity] what a pity!” 

“Your carriage is ready, sir,” said the valet-de-chambre, 


re^ppearmg. 

The yqjing banker let go the hand of the boy with regret. 
He seemed divided between the wish of maJting him accept the 
<«um still lying upon the table, and the fear of again calling uj) 
the blush of mortification to that face of such noble, yet child¬ 
like beauty. ITie latter feeling undoubtedly prevailed, for he 
contented himself with saying, We shall meet again, Baptiste; 
we shall meet again.” And with gestures and looks of kindness 
he dismissed him. 


Baptiste ran down the staircase of the hutel, and was boundmg 
into the sti^et, when he wds ^ked by the«'collar with a powerful 
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and tlu'eatenin^ gi'asp. It was that of his enraged master, who 
had followed him, and now abused him in a frantic manner for 
having returned the mouej. All remonstrances from poor 


these two evil qualities led him mto a momentary and smnil 
forgetfulness of rns duty. 

“ Get from my sight and from my employment,” said he, in 
answer to Baptiste*s explanations. “ Go, I say, and follow the 
advice that I now give you—^it is my last. Never come within 
reach of either my arm or my tongue. There is my blessing 
for you; take it, and good-by to you,” 

Much as Baptiste had expected his godfather’s rage, and fully 
as he was prepared for it, the idea of his dismissing him had 
never entered his head; nevertheless, he did not repent his con¬ 
duct, feeling that, in the circumstances, he had had no alter¬ 
native. Bowing his head to his sponsor’s unchiistianlike farewell, 
Batiste slowly bent his steps to ms father's house. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening, and M. Colbert was already 
seated at supper with his wife and youngest son, a child of six 
years of age, when the pai'lour door opened and Baptiste appeared. 
A cry of astonishment broke from the lips of both father and 
mother, alarmed'by the confused and son*owful air of the boy. 
“ What is the matter ? Why have you left the shop on a week¬ 
day ? Is your godfather ill ? Or are you—speak—what is the 
matter?” 


These questions ftom both father and mother followed each 
other so rapidly, that the young apprentice could not find a 
moment to answer them; hut a sign having followed the last 
word, he took advantage of it. I have been dismissed by M. 
Certain,” said Baptiste. 

“ You have been abguj^some fpUy then, sir?” said M. Colbert, 
for a moment losing thb^arent in the severe censor. 

“ I will leave it to you to decide, father,” replied Baptiste 
modestly. 

Madame Colbert’s anxiety deprived her of utterance. 

“What do you mean?” demanded M. Colbert. 

“ With your iieiiuission, my dear father, I will relate to you 
all that occurred to-day, and then you can tell me if I have done 
wrong: hut I do nod think 1 have; for notwithstanding the 
grief that 1 feel in appealing before you, after being dismissed, 
yet if it were to do over again, I would act as I have done.” 

“ Go on,” said his famer, while his mother looked encou- 
Kigihgly at him, and his little brother blew kisses to him. Bap¬ 
tiste related all that you already know, my young readers. He 
did so simply and candidly], without a word of exaggeration or 
of reproach. Nay, the amiable hoy seemed to seek palliations 
for ms godfatlier’s conduct, which, though repugnant to his 
eveiy feexing, he endeavoui^ to excuse. “ My godfather is sc 
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fond of money/* said he j ** and then, as a woollen-diaper, per¬ 
haps he did not understand my conduct. To sell a little over 
the value, or a great deal, is the same thing to him perhara; if 
one may charge twopence profit on the yard without being 
called a rogue, and punished as such, why may not one as well 
charge a hundred francs, if one can ? What do you say, father? 
It is very much to be regretted, but so it is.** 

Come and embrace me, my son,** said M. Colbert, extending 
his arms to Baptiste, who threw himself into them; ** come, yott 
are indeed my son j you have behaved well, and have my full 
approbation.** 

“ Yes, you have indeed behaved well, my beloved Baptiste,** 
added Madame Colbert, also holding out her arms to her son; 
“ you have done right. Sit down here near me; you must be 
hungry! You shall never return to that man, I promise you.** 

“ I cannot remain a burden to you, however,*^ observed Bap¬ 
tiste, seating himself by his mother*8 side. 

“We will think of that to-mon’ow,** replied M. Colbert; 
“ to-day we will only think how we can best entertain the wel¬ 
come guest that GodT has ordered that the woollen-draper should 
send us.** 

“ Sir,’* said the one solitary seiwant of the house, quietly open¬ 
ing the paidoui^door, “a gentleman in a post>chaise wanj;s to 
speak to you.** 

“ His name, Janon 1 ’* 

“ He says that as you do not know him, it is useless to tell hiS 
name; but he is very anxious to see you.” 

“And I have no reason to refuse to receive him, stranger 
though he be; let him w^k in, Janon,** said M. Colbert, rismg 
from table to meet the visitor. 

At the first glance of the stranger, as he entered with all the 
Parisian air of fashion which distinguished him, Baptiste 
coloured deeply. 

“Sir,** said the stran'ger, bowing to Baptiste’s father, and 
stopping to bend almost to the ground before Madame Colbert^ 
“ 1 l^g a thousand pardons for having thus forced my entrance; 
but I leave to-morrow, and the business which brings me to you 
would not admit of delay. I am M. Cenani, of the firm Cenani 
and Mazerani of Paris.” 

“In what can I serve you, sir?” asked M. Colbert, offering a 
chair to tlie stranger, who seated himself. 

“ This youth is your son, is he not, sir?” inquired he, pointing 
to Baptiste, who blushed soil more deeply. 

“ Yes, sir, thank God.” * 

“ You have cause to thank God, sir; this child acted towards 
me this morning in a manner truly noble.” 

. “ Only as he oi^ht,* sir j only .os he ought,” said Madame Col¬ 
bert hastily; fearing, witn^mateimal anxi^y, that her son might 
be rendered proud of having done his duty. 
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Neblj, madam. I see tliat yoa know the history j hut as 
you have probably heard it from your son, his modesty has un- 
4h)ubte43y left you ignorant of t^t which has most delighted 
me. 1 went to M. Guillaume's for a second piece of cloth, and 
was informed of all the details by the shop-boy. Your admirable 
^bUd, madam, refused to divide with his master the overcharge 
on the cloth.’’ 

“ Excellent, excellent I Quite right, quite right! Oh, my 
dear, dear boyl" said Madame Colbert with happy pride, em- 
faraeij^ Baptiste, who stammered— 

“ It would not have been honest.” 

M. Colbert looked upon his son with all a father’s delighted 
approval. 

“You are aware, sir,” said he, addressing the banker, “that 
on account of his conduct, a conduct w’hich makes a father’s 
heart palpitate with joy, my son has been dismissed from 
M. Gmllaume’s.” 

“ I know it, sir; the shop-boy told me so; and on that'account 
I determined to come here, and to ask you, since you have ali'eady 
suffered your child to enter into trade, if it would suit you to 
place him, honest and honourable as he is, in our banking-house, 
where, in a larger sphere, he must make his fortune ? 1 tell you, 
madam, your ^Id will make his foriune.” 

Gt)d bless you, sir,” ii^id Madame Colbert with emotion. 

Baptiste, 'who had hitherto listened in silence, and who now 
only Wgan to understand M. Cenani's intention, cried suddenly, 
“ Ii to make a fortune I am to leave my father and mother, I 
must decline it, sir.” 

“ But I do not decline it for you, Baptiste,” said his father 
tenderly but seriously; “ we m-e very poor, my son; and I should 
think myself culpable did I bury a mind like yours in the narrow 
and con&ied sphere in which 1 move. Since this gentleman has 
appreciated you so far as to come to seek you here, he deserves 
my fullest confidence. give him to you, sir; I intrust to you 
the flower of my family. Uh! in that great city whither you arc 
about to take mm, watch over him—I will not say like a fathei*, 
you are too young, but like a brother. And you, Baptiste, go 
with this gentleman; in all that concerns the business of your 
calling, listen to his ad-vice, and follow it; but when the prin¬ 
ciples of inte^dly, oi honour, and of virtue are involved, take 
counsel but of your own heart.” * 

Baptiste wept while he listened to his father, but he no longer 
made any objection; the desire to relieve his parents, and to be 
useful to his family, soon dried his tears; ueve^eless, the adieus 
were sorrowful. 

Baptiste’s young heart was wrung at the thought of leaving 
that home whose every corner recalled to his mind some sport of 
his childhood, or some fond cai’ess of his parents; whose every 
iirtide of fqi'uiture was connected with some sweet and tender 
10 
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association. Even down to old Jaaon there was nothing' that 
did not bring* with it a r^et. 

Soon, however—thanks to the imtural buoyancy ol his age, and 
also to the change of scene and place—Batiste felt a new life 
spring up within him, as he was whirled along in a comlinirtable 
carriage, with a young and cheerful companion. 

Let us folk»w him to Paris, my young readers, and see in whet 
manner the little wooUen-draper climwd, step by .step, to the 
pinnacle of earthly greatness and gloi'y. 

Having ari’ived in Paris, young Colbert found himself in a 
new world. AH was brilliant and delightful. But though highfy 
interested with all that he saw, he had the good sense to remember 
that he must, to enjoy what sun*ounded nim, diligently pursue 
the line of duty choked out by his kind-hear^ employer. 
With ears and eyes open lo all he heard and saw, he still closely 
adhered to his occupation as a clerk in the banking-house ^ 
Messrs Cenani and Mazerani. By this diligence and his general 
skill he speedily rose in estimation. No accounts bafned his 
scrutiny. He mastered the details of his profession while still a 
youth; and on attaining manhood, he might have been pro¬ 
nounced a thorough hnanciel'. The most important duties were 
now intrusted to him; and at length he obtained the great object 
of his ambition, the office of traveuer for the firm. 

The taste for the arts and sciences which he possessed was still 
more developed in his travels. He made the circuit of all the 
French provinces; and commerce being his principal study, he 
was already devising means to render it fiourishing. It was 
while on these journeys that he formed those CTeat projects, tlie 
execution of which, in later yeara, adorned nis ministry. In 
1648, when he was about thii’ty. Saint Pouage, his near ration, 
placed him with his brother-in-law Letelliei*, then secretary of 
state, by whom he was introduced to Cardinal Mazarin, prime 
minister of Amie of Austria, regent of France dui-ing the minority 
of Louis XIV. At this period commenced the factious intrigues 
which marked the regency of Anne. Mazarin, who had more 
penetration into character than any other man of his time, under^ 
stood and appreciated the youn^ and studious Colbei't. He 
begged him of Letellier, wrho yielded him to him. Mazarin 
created him privy-counsellor, ana associated him with himself in 
all public business. Having proved his zeal in the wars of the 
Fronde inal640 and 1660, he soon admitted him into his full con¬ 
fidence. At this ^och Mazarin, puraued by public hatoed, and 
an object of distiust and dislike to the highest in the kingdom, 
was obliged to retire to Cologne. Colbert was about to manT 
Mari^ the daughter of Jacques Charron, Baron de Menars. tie 
remained at Paris as comptroller of the cardinal’s household, and 
the secret agent of his correspondence with the queen reg^t. 
He it was wno was the bearer of the minister's despatches to that 
princess, and who received' hers in return for the minister. He 
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arauiljted himself of this delicate commission in a manner which 
did equal honour to his head and hearty his pi*udence being only 
equalled by his zeal; and when Mazarm returned to France, he 
enable him to be u^ul to his family. 

Colbert’s father was not forgotten by his son; he was created a 
baron, and placed in a ^tuation suitable to his abilities. His 
mother’s father, Henri Passort, was made privy-counsellor. The' 
latter afterwards drew up that famous civil code known under 
the name of the code of 1667. To one of his brothers he gave 
several appointments ^ procured a lieutenancy in the regiment of 
Navarre for the second; caused the third to w appointed director 
of sea prizes; and for his fourth brother, who was an abbe, he 
obtained a benefice worth 6000 livres. Thus Colbert, now a 
great man at court, showed himself not unmindful of his i-elatives, 
and these were worthy of his esteem. The following extract 
from a letter written by Colbert to his patron the cardmal, proves 
also that he had not obliged one who was ungrateful for his 
favours:— 

“I intreat,” he says, ‘'that your highness will not think me. 
insensible to the many favours mat you have lavished on me and 
my family, and that, by your permitting a pubUc acknowledg¬ 
ment of them, I may be allowed to offer me only kind of return 
for them it is in my power to make.” 

Colbert, created Marquis de Croissy, continued to give such 
proofs of rare merit and conscientiousness in all affairs confided 
to him by the cardinal, that the latter, when d^ng, said to 
Louis XIV., “I owe everything to you, sire j but I t^iiuk that I 
acquit myself in some ^gree to your majesty in giving you 
Colbert.” 

Louis XIV. appreciated Colbert’s merits so highly, that in 1661 
he created liim comptroller-general of finance. At this era 
FranG| carried on no . regular trade but that of some of its pro¬ 
vinces with the capital, and even this trade was confined to the 
produce of the soil, France was still ignorant of her own re¬ 
sources and the mine of wealth that national industry can open. 
The principal roads were impassable; Colbert had them repaired, 
and also opened new ones. The junction of the two seas by 
which France is boimded had before been proposed under 
Louis XIII.; Colbert had it put into execution by Kiquet. He 
projected the Canal ue Bourgogne, and established a general in¬ 
surance office for the benefit of maritime towns. He founded a 
chamber of commerce, where the most skilfal merchants were 
called upon to discuss the sources of national prosperity^ and not 
trusting to his own judgment, he addressed himself , to every 
European court for information, not merely as to the branches of 
commerce, but as to the means of making that commerce fiourish- 
ing. a skilful stroke of policy he taught the nobility that 
tr^e might be engaged in without losing caste. Nantes, St 
Mal(>, and .Bourdeaux, are still inhabited by merchants who 
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belong to .the noblest families of .their respective ]»Kivinces. At 
this period the £nglish and Dutch {divided between them the 
empire of the sea. Colbei’t; who had learned how much j^wev 
lay in the trade between the two worlds, disputed this ^pira with 
them. Dunkirk was in the possessiop of the English; he re¬ 
deemed it in 1662 from Chp’les II. at an expense of live millions. 
The two India companies "were established; a colony was sent 
out from Rochelle to people Cayenne; a second took possession 
of Canada, and laid the foundation of Quebec; a thiM settled in 
Madagascar; the same month sixty-five large ships sailed &om 
St M^o. The seas were infested by tlie ccwsairs of Algiers, of 
Tunis, and of Ti*ipoli; the French vessels pursued the pirates, 
and stormed their strongholds, so that th^ could never after¬ 
wards see the French flag without terror. The harbours of Brest, 
Toulon, and Rochefort, were opened, and those of Havre ana 
Dunkii'k fortified. Naval schools were established; and more 
than a hundred ships of the line, with sixty thousand sailors, 
commanded by D’Estree, TourviUe, Jean-Bart, and Forbin, gave 
to the French flag, hitherto unknown upon the seas, a biimant 
triumph. 

It was this able minister who established glass-works in the 
Faubou:^ St Antoine, which article had -previously been pur¬ 
chased in Venice at enormous prices. In 1667 he ibunded, in 
another part of Paris, the celebrated Gobelin manufactory—an 
establishment in which was produced the most beautiful tapes¬ 
tries, and which remains till this day as one of the greatest 
wonders in the French metropolis. < 

In short, you cannot go a small distance in Paris with¬ 
out finding a trace of the great Colbert. The observatoiy, 
the beautitul gainlen of the Tuileries, laid out by Le Ndtre, 
the triumphal arch of St Martin’s Gate, that of the Rue 
St Denis, that benevolent and noble institution, the Hotel of 
the Invalids, many of the quays and boulevards, and several 
other things which I forget, attest the genius which shed such 
brilliancy and glory upon the age of Louis XIV.; and it is only 
unfortunate that that monarch, by his desire for military con¬ 
quest, failed to realise for France the solid benefits of Colbert’s 
peaceful policy. Nothing was beyond the range of this great 
and noble intellect—not even agriculture. Remembering the 
axiom of Sully, the friend and minister of Henri IV.—“Pas¬ 
turage and'tillage are the two nurses of the state”—^he encou¬ 
raged the breemng of cattle, and rendered land more easy of 
acquisitioo. 

in the midst of so many labours, the fine arts, the fair dream 
of his early years, were not forgotten. In 1664 he founded the 
Academy of Pamting, Architecture, and Sculpture, and the 
^I’meh Academy at Rome; and was ^so greatly instrumental in 
the establishment of the Acad^y of Science; and 'that of In¬ 
scriptions tpok its rise from an assembly held in hia own house, 
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fbr the purpose of ^rnishing* designs end devices for the king’s 
medals. 

was not until the 6tb September 1688 that Colbert, who 
slight have said with Corneilie, “I owe all mj renown to 
myself,” terminated, at the age o£ sixty-four, a career no less 
useful than brilliant. He li^t nine children, six sons,and three 
daughters. His three daughters married the dukes of Chevereux, 
Aig nau, and Mortemar. Such was the end of the illustrious 
Colbert, once a woollen-draper’s apprentice, and whose hrst step 
to ddstincticn was an act of hmumr and honesty. 


HAPPY FAMILIES OF ANIMALS, 

In walking through London, we may occasionally obsm^e a 
crowd of persons collected round a large cage, containing a variety 
of animals usually considered as opposite and irreconcilable in 
their natures—such as cats, pigeons, mice, guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
owls, canary biids, and other small creatures. The men who 
exhibit these collections of animals call them ITappy Families^ 
rfrom the pe^fe^^tly good temper and joyous happiness in which 
they appeal’ to dw*ell together. 

What is it that produces such a harmony among different 
natures^ Kindness. The animals, individually, ai'e treated with 
great kindness by their proprietore, and trained, by the prospect 
OT littlte rewards, to conduct theipselves meekly towards each 
other. By this mode of treatment, birds may be trained to per¬ 
form very remarkable feats; and we shall mention a case in 
which a boy was enabled to excite in a strong degree the affec¬ 
tions of these animals. 

Francesco Michelo was the only son of a carpenter? who re¬ 
sided at Tempio, a town in the island of Sardinia; he had two 
sisters younger than himself, and had only attained his tenth 
year, wnen a fire, which broke out in the house of his father, 
reduced it to ashes, and consumed tlie unfortunate carpenter in 
the ruins. Totally mined by this frightful event, tne whole 
fEunily were left destitute, and forced to implore the charity of 
strangers, in order Ui supply the ui’gent necessities of each suc¬ 
ceeding day. ; 

At lengui, tired of his vain attempts to support his indigent 
parent by the extorted kindness of others, ana grieved ^at seeing 
her and his sisters pining in want before his eyes, nec&sity and 
tenderness conspired to urge him to exertion and ingenuity. 
He ma^ wdth lathe, and wnth some little difficulty, a cage of 
considerable ( 
the receptioii 

the woo^ in 

u 


iimensions, and tumisned it ^ritn every requisite tot 
of birds; and whtai spring returned, he proceeded to 
the vicinity of Tempio, and set himself industriously 
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to secure their nests of young. Aa he was skilful at the tai^, aixd 
01 ^ g^’eat activity, it was not long before he became toleral^y 
successful: he climbed from teee to trt^ and seldom returned 
without his cage being well stort'd with chaiHnches, linnets, 
blackbirds, wrens, ringdoves, and pigeons. Evmy week Frwi- 
cesco and hds sisters carried their little favourites to the market 
of Sussari, and generally disposed of those which were most at¬ 
tractive and beautifol. 

The object of their desires was to be able to support their help¬ 
less parent; but still, all the assistance they were able to procure 
fur her was far from being adequate to supply her numerous 
wants. In this dilemma' Francesco conceived a new and original 
method of increasing his gains; necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion, and be meditated no- less a project than to train a young 
Angora oat to live harmlessly in the midst of his favourite song¬ 
sters. Such is the force of habit, such the power of education, 
that, by slow degrees, he taught the mortal enemy of his winged 
pets to live, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in tlie midst of his little 
charges, without once attempting to devour or injure them. The 
cat, whom he called Bianca, sunered the little birds to play all 
manner of tricks w ith her; and never did she extend her talons, 
or offer to hurt her companions. 

He went even farther; for, not content with teaching them 
merely to live in peace and happiness together, he insti'ucted 
cat and the little birds to play a kind of game, in w'hich each had 
to learn its owm part; and after some little trouble in training, 
each performed with readiness the particular duty assigned to it. 
Puss was instructed to curl herself into a circle, with her h^id 
between her paws, and appear buried in sleep : the cage was then 
opened, and the little tricksy birds rushed out upon her, and 
endeavoured to awaken h^r hy repeated strokes oi their tieaks ; 
then dividing into two parties, they attacked her head and her 
whiskers, without the gentle animal once appearing to take the 
least notice of their gambols. At other times she would seat 
herself in the middle of the cage, and begin to smooth her fur, 
and purr with great gentleness and satisfaction ; the birds would 
sometimes even settle on her back, or sit like a crown upon her 
head, chirruping and singing as if in all the security of a shady 
wood. 

The sight of a sleek and beautiful cat seated calmly in the 
midst of a* cage of birds, w'as so new and unexpected, that when 
Francesco ^produced them at the fair of Sussari, he was sur¬ 
rounded instantly by a crowd of admiring spectators. Their 
astonishijient scarcely knew any bound when they heard him 
call each feathered favourite by its name, and saw it fly towards 
him w’ith alacrity, till all were perched contentedly on his head, 
his arms, and his fingers. 

• Delighted with his* ingenuity, the spectators rewarded 
liberally; and Francesco returned in the evening with his little 
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beart swelling with joy, to lay befoi^ his mother a sum of money 
which would suffice to support her for many months. 

This ingenious hoy next trained some young partridges, onebf 
which became exceedingly attached to him. This partridge, 
which he called Rosoletta, on one occasion brought back to him 
a beautiful goldfinch, that had escaped from its cage, and was 
lost in an ^joining garden. Francesco was in despair at the 
loss, because it was a good performer, and he had promised him 
to the daughter of a lady from whom he had receiyed much 
kindness. On the sixth morning after the goldfinch had escaped, 
Rosoletta, the tame and intelligent partridge, was se^ chasing 
the truant bird before her, along the ton of the linden trees 
towards home.* Rosoletta led the way by little and little before 
him, and at length getting him home, seated him in apparent 
disgrace in a comer of the ariaiy, whilst she fiew ihim side to 
side in triumph forjier success. 

Francesco was now happy and contented, since by his own 
industry and exertions he was enabled to support his mother 
and sisters. Unfortunately, however, in the midst of all his 
happiness, he was suddenly tom from them by a very grievous 
accident. He was one evening engaged in gathering a species 
of mushroom very common in the southern countries of Europe; 
but not having sufficient discrimination to separate those which 
are nutritious from those that are poisonous, he ate of them to 
excess, and died in a few days, along with his youngest sister, 
in spite of eveiy remedy which skill could apply. During the 
three days of Francesco^s illness, his birds fiew incessantly 
round and round his bed! some lying sadly upon his pillow, 
others flitting backwards and forwards above his head, a few 
uttering brief but plaintive cries, and all taking sc^cely any 
nourishment. 

The death of Francesco showed in a remarkable manner what 


afiections may he excited in animals by a course of gentle treat- 
mmt. Francesco’s birds appeared tooe sensible of the loss of a 
benefactor; but none of his feamered favourites manifested on 
his decease such real and disconsolate grief as Rosoletta. When 
poor Francesco was placed in his coffin, she fiew round and round 
It, and at last perched upon the lid. In vain th^ several times 
removed her: she still returned, and even persisted in accom- 
pmjying the fimeral procession to the place of graves. During 
his mtennent she sat upon an adjoining ir^press, to wdtch where 
laid the xmains of her friend; and when the*crowd had 
depairted, she forsook the spot no more, except to return to the 
cottB^ <a his mother for her accustomed food. While Ihe lived, 
ahe isame daily to perch mad to sleep upon the turret of an ad¬ 
joining chapel which looked upon his grave; and here she lived, 
and here she died, about four months after the deatib of her be¬ 
loved master. 
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A itJLxxhjMn siAifOams. i 

SF£AKBas.-»MB. Jaues SaiTH, a ftiotorf milVoiwner, and Mb Bicbabd 

JacesoN} a 

Smith. —I am g'lad to see Mr Jackson; step into iay 
Ihouse, and let us have a littl^ conrersation on we Resent 
unhappy difiBerences on the subject of wages. Perh^ 1 may 
show you that the ideas entertaiiied ref^pfcling empmyers are 
not, by any mra^s, just. At all events, li^t us hear what each 
has got to aay-^ou on the part of the opeiatire class genera^'^, 
and 1 on the part of the mill-owners, and othd’s, who are in the 
habit of givii^ employment. 

Jackson. —Thank you, sir ; I.am aplaianmoken man, and have 
no objections to say what 1 and others think about our conchtion 
as workmen, so I very willingly accept your invitation. 

Smith. —^Now, Mr Jackson, sit down; and if you please, begin 
by telling me exactly what the workmen want.^ 

Jackson. —Why, sir, We great matter is this—our condition 
is much less comfortable than we think, in justice it should be. 
We are poor, and not gettixrg any richer. Few among us can 
get more than 22s. a-week ior our labour. The average wage 
is about 11s. or 15s., and we do Wink it a hard case that a man, 
with a wife and family, should have to live on any sum of that 
kind, when we see the mastei^ so well ofi[l and they, as one 
may say, living by our hard and continued labour. WTiat we 
want is “ a feir day's wage for a fair day's work.” 

Smith. —^Ihe statement apparently is—^that the employers give 
lourer wages generally than they ought to give. Is not that the 
substance of your charge ? 

Jackson. —-Yes; we Wink you Would give at least 25 per eenf. 
more. If a man now gets 20s., he should get 25s., and so oh.' 

Smith. —Very well, Kow, be so good as tdl me on what 
ground you rest this demand. 

Jackal .—^Because you are makmg large promts, and can afford 
to pay mare thmi you do.' ThOprofits should be more equally 
divided. • 

Snwth., —^Kbw,' I hdiitfYe, vf'e‘understand eat^^oWer.,' I like 
your candour; and I .think I shall answer you. Yop claim more 
wages on the score of your conta'ibnting to the jnuducfkm of 

f irofits. Let us take my own establishment as an example, and 
et us suppose you are a workman in it. I wish to know how 
^much you put into the concern. 

Jackson. —Me! why, I give you my labour from Monday 
morning till Saturday* nigHt. 

No. 4. 
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Smith ,—^This labour, then, is your contribution of means. You 
receive 20s. for the week's labour; and therefore it is just the 
same thin^ as if you were to give me 20s. every-week, so that 1 
might lay it out m hiring somebody to do your woric. 

Jackson ,—I think nluim the same thing. 

Smith .—It is then allowed that you contribute to the extent of 
20s. weekly to my concern. May I now ask if you think every 
one shoula be paid according to the extent oi his input and 
risk? 

Jackson .—That certainly would be fair. 

Smith .—I shall then explain to yuu what I have put in, and 
how I have been enabled to do so. *^6 cost of the buil^ngs, the 
ground, the machinery, and other things required to be^n the 
manufactory, was £80,000 j and the money ne-cessary for buying 
raw material, and giving credit till sales coul& be eftected, and 
also for paying wages, came to £10,000 more. You understand 
I did not start till I had £90,000 ready to be laid out and risked 
on the undertaking. If I had begun with less, the concern would 
have been unsuccessful. It coiud not have gone on. To raise 
this large sum of £90,000 was a very serious matter. My father 
.was a working-man, like yourself. His wages were never above 
18s. a-week. On this sum he brought up his family, for my 
mother was very economical. I got a little schooling; was 
taught to read, write, and cipher. At fourteen years of age I 
was sent into a cotton factory, w^here for several years I had no 
higher wage than 6s. a-week. I afterwards, by dint of some 
degree of skill and perseverance, rose to be a spinner, and received 
26s. a-week; but off this I had to pay a boy-assistant 6s.; and 
therefore my real wage was only 20s. a-week. I was at this em¬ 
ployment mur years and a half, during which time I saved 
£30, which I deposited in a bank for security. One day, when I 
W’^as at work, a party of foreigners visited the factory : they were 
in want of a few steady and skilful hands to go to St JPetersburg, 
to work in a factory there. I volunteered for one, and being 
chosen, I went to that distant city, which you know is in Hussia, 
and there 1 received for a time about double my foimer w^ages. 
In three years the overseer died; I was promoted to his situation, 
and now received as much as £250 yearly. I still made a point 
of economising my gaips; and on reckoning up, found that when 
I was twenty-eight years of age I had saved £700. ,At the re¬ 
commendation of a friend, I laid out this money on aanercantile 
speculation—in short, I risked its entire loss. I was successful, 
and made my £700 as much as £1000. Again I risked^is sum, 
for it seemed a sure trader and so on I went for severaWears, 
increasing my capital both by profits and savings. When I 
married, which was not till thirty-five years of age, I had realised 
one way and another £20,000. I now returned to England, was 
for several years a partner in a concern where I again riskeu my 
earnings, and at the end of fifteen years retired with £00,000. 
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With this larg^ sum I built my present factory, and entered 
into the hazardous business in which I am now eng^ed. I 
ask any man if 1 did not earn my money by hard industry, 
by seli-denial, by emous risks, by a long course of pains and 
anxieties. For, having done all mis, 1 consider I am entitled 
yearly-^rs^, to an interest on my mcmey equal to what I could 
have obtained by lending it; second^ to a profit that will cover 
any losses which I may incur by bad debts; thirds a peivcentage 
to pay the tear and wear of machmery and deterioration of 
property; and, fourthf to a salary for my personal trouble—^in 
other words, my wages; and all this over and above the ordi¬ 
nary expenses of the concern. You, Bichard Jackson, as a 
straightibrward man, answer me, if by these nsks and obli¬ 
gations and personal attentions, be not justly entitled .to take a 
vast deal more'out of the business than you, who put in only 
208. in the ph^e of weekly labour? 

Jackson. —^Why, nobody doubts that, sir. But still it seems 
somehow as if the working-classes did not get their due. You 
and others, no doubt, risk your money j but we give our time, 
health, strength, our all, to assist in your undertakings. We 
may not be the bees who build the hive, but we have some 
reason to say that we are the bees who moke the hon^. ‘ And 
the great question is, do we get our fair share of the proceeds ? 

Smith .—My friend, you appear to he labouring under some 
kind of delusion. You speak of dividing proceecte as if manu¬ 
facturers had entered into a partnership with their men. Now, 
they have done no such thing. The employer is the individual 
who plans, risks, manages. If his plans do not succeed, he alone 
is accountable, and alone pays the penalty of his miscalculations. 
To carry out his intentions, he oners a wage to this one, and a 
wage to that one, and it is volimtary on his part to do so or not. 
This wage is the equivalent for which the operative sells his 
labour; and when he gets the full value of the commodity he 
has disposed of, he has surely no farther claim. To admit that 
he is to be a sharer of his master’s profits, would be to copatitute 
him a partner of a very extraoi'dinaiy kind; because, without 
tisking anything himself, he would be entitled to particijpate 
in the gains, and yet be exempt from the losses, of trade. This 
is a principle of partnership that neither law nor reason recog¬ 
nises ; injact, is at variance with common sense. Besides, the 
workman*is really better off with having nothing to dct with 
his master’s risks. In all circumstances, he^ is certain to receive 
his wagss. When ruin follows the speculations of the employer, 
the operative is unscathed, and has only to cany his services to 
a new and more fortunate master. Are you now satisfied that 
the workman receives his full dues in the mutual arrangements 
of employer and employed ? 

Jayson .—I cannot exactly say that I am. Imay admit that 
the workman has no claim* of partnership in his employer's con- 
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cem: BtiU, be must b^ acknowledged to be indispensable as OE 
agent c£ labour, and on that ground be ^sels—though peibaps 
be cannot put bis feeliz^ -into words—that be sbouM be baud- 
someij paid for bis services. 

Smita. —Mr Jackson, jou speak abnost ^as if emploj^ 
generally were a set of wretches wbo tried to rob workmen of 
their labour. 1 wiU not say that there are not shabby employers, 
who would resort to mean tricks for ^e purpose of screwing 
down wages, and for these 1 beg to express my contempt. But 
we are now talking of universal principles, not of paltry and 
special cases of injustice. Let me, wen, assure you, that nothing 
is more certain than that, taki^ the working-classes in the 
^tire mass, they get a fair share of the proceeds af the national 
industry. We may take a few facts. To begin with my own 
mill, i spent, as 1 have said, jC80,(KM) mi the building and 
the apparatus. Now, nearly the whole of this was dispersed 
in wagra to working-people. The clay from whidi the bricks 
wme made; the hmestone rock from which the lime was pre¬ 
pared by burning; the timber growing in its native forest; the 
iron in its condition of oie in the mines—all were of small value 
till labour was employed upon them, and that labour paid for 
in mon^. See what a number of men must have been employed 
in fashioning the raw materials into the house and its machi¬ 
nery—brickmakers, limdbumers, coal-minei's, wagonem, wood¬ 
cutters, sailors, c^enters, builders, slatens, plasterers, glass- 
makers, glaziers, iron-smelters, engineers; and not only wese, 
but the persons who supplied them with food and clothing. In 
short, ii we were to go into a minute calculation, we should 
probity discoveTj that out of my £80,000 as much as £75,000 
went to the working-classes, the remaining £5000 going to the 
proprietors of the raw materials, and to intermemate dealers. 
If people would reflect a little on such matters,, they would 
perceive what an enormous share of the cost of almost every 
article goes to operatives. It is ascertained ly careful calcu¬ 
lations, that out of £100 worth of bne scissors, the workmen 
have £06 as wages; of £100 worth of razors, they have £90; 
of £100 worth of table-knives and forks, they have £65; of £100 
worth of fine woollen doth, th^ have £60; of £100 worth of 
linen yam, they hane £48: of £100 worth of ordinary earthen- 
wai’e, they have £40; ana so on with most ortides of manu¬ 
facture. In the makii^ of needles, pins, trinkets, watches, and 
other delicate artides m metal, the proportion of WG^es rises to 
within a trifle of the price of the article. In the avorking 
of collieries, the expenses are almost ^tirely resolvable into 
labour; there being few cases in which the coal-miners receive 
less than £90 put of every £100 of the current expenditure. 1 
trust it is not necessary to dweU longer on the notion, that 
working-men do not gd their fair share of the proceeds of the 
labour on which they si's engaged. They get by far the largest 
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a3iare of all tho money kid out on the fabrioatioii of raw mate¬ 
rials. Are you still unsatisfied ? 

Jackson ,—^The facts you hare stated are certainly very re¬ 
markable : yet the broad truth remains, that we are ham wrought, 
and have little to cheer us in our lot, whik CToployers take thangs 
very easily. 

Sm/ith, —Easily, you say; you are forgetting what sort of a Kfe 
I led to make my money. When other young men were enjoy¬ 
ing themselves of an evening, or at a wake^ or a race, I was at 
home, and always keeping little company., 1 gave up my native 
country for a number of yearn, and lived among a haif-bwbarouB 
people. Once I was veiy neaiiy being dbot, and twice 1 was 
nearly drowned. You mamea, as x- fun told, and had the 
comforts of a wife and family when you were tWmty years of 
age. I did not many till I was thirty-five. Suppose you had 
done all that I had done, would you not consider yourself entitled 
to have dressed better and lived better in the end of your days I 

Jackson ,—Surely I should; but you are only one. Ihere are 
hundreds of employers, and all cannot have gone through such a 
deal of troubles. 

Smith ,—I am not acquainted with the history of all the manu¬ 
facturers in Britain; but this I know, that a large proportion 
of the manufacturing and mercantile classes—ordinarily ctdled 
the middle classes—were originally working or poor men, who, 
W savings, diligence, and skill, have coone to be what th^ are. 
The hulk of this wealthy ordei* of individuals, then, are noth^g 
more than working-men who have shot ahead of meir fellows, 
and now give employment instead of receiving it. A Ingher 
compliment could not be paid the working-classes of England 
than to tell them, that from their body ttie higher dasses are 
constantly recruited, and that nothing prevents their childtoi 
from taking a place alongside the most nonoured iii the realm. 
Let such explanations disabuse your mind of any enmity to the 
middle class capitalists. Their capital, whatever it may amount 
to, has not been got without labour, and very hard and thought¬ 
ful, ay, and honourable labour too. 

Jackson .—There you have got on that plaguy subject cmUal. 
But it is always so. When the workmen make any sort oi com¬ 
plaints, they are always told about capital, and capital, and what 
are the r^hts of capital. 

you imagine that there is some kind of mystery 
under this tem oapit^ I will ei^plain the meaning of it in a very 
few words. Capital is anything which is of value. It may con¬ 
sist of labour, of houses and lands so* far as they are productive, 
of machinery, manufoMHiured goods, or money. Everything is 
capital whicii possesses an ex<mangeable value, and can be made 
^directly availaole either to the support cf human existence, or to 
*the facilitating of production. Au these things are possessed as 
property; they belong either to the individut^^ who have made 
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or produced them, or to the representatives of these individuals. 
You can perceive that capital, or property, is a ^eer result of 
labour, it not labour itself; and that it is the accumulated savings 
of yearn, nay, in some eases, of centuries. Had mankind never 
saved anything^every man fiorn the b^inning of the world 
consuming daily what he laboured for daily—there would have 
been scarcely anything like coital or saving at all. By a course 
of saving, however, a wonderml amount oi capital in cultivated 
lands, houses, roads, money, and other thingB, have been stored 
up. The stores of capital are not lost. They are alike the grand 
results and the grand causes of industry. He who possesses 
capital in the form of a large sum of money, for instance, can 

P 've employment to others. You know quite well that, before 
planted my factory here, there was' little woric in the to^n. 
Now, see how many workmen and their families are supposed. 
I was not, mark you, obliged to come here to set up a metory. 
I could have gone somewhere else. Then look at the sum 
which I distribute weekly in wages. I give employment to 100 
men, 146 women and gms, and 70 boys—altogether, 316 indivi¬ 
duals ; and the entire sum paid on an average weekly lor wages 
amounts to £290. 1 say 1 pay £290 to my workpeople weekly 

in exchange for their labour. Surely you must now see that 
capital is a good thing; good for the working-classes. It is 
capital which hires and employs them; it is capital which pays 
their wages; it is capital which keeps them busy when often 
the market is glutted with goods; 'it gives them work till better 
times. -^Why has England larger and zi!i!ore numerous manufac¬ 
tories than any other country i Because it possesses a greater 
amount of capital—OTeater accumulations of savings—than any 
other country. What is one of the main causes of so much 
poverty' in Ireland ? The smallness of its capital in proportion to 
Its population. There are few wealthy men in it who will risk their 
money to set up factories; and the people, increasing beyond the 
means of subsistence, are in a state of deplorable wretchedness. 
The bulk of the people in England would oe as badly oflf, if the 
capitalists were to withdraw their kipport. And yet there are 
workmen so short-sighted as to wage war on the veiy thing 
which supports them. They attack capital as an enemy. It is 
their best mend. ^ 

Jacltsm. —I must allow there is reason in what you say. I 
know very well that if you did not give employmenfr, and that 
others, also, did not give employment, the working-classes would 
be poorly off. I am obliged to you for vour explanations, so far 
as wey nave gone. 1 see fhat the working-classes, in the mass, 
receive a la^e share of all ordinary outlays in manufactures; 
hut I am still a loss to discover why employers, taking them 
in the mass als^ give the present rate of wages, and no more. 

Smith .—Have a little patience. 1 am coming to that point. 
You know what the article is 1 produce 7 
e 
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Jackson. —^Yes; it is cotton twists 

Smith. —Right. This article^ pi'oduced bj a course of manu¬ 
facture from raw cotton, 1 sen^ abroad. You have seen the bales 
going off, 1 daresav. The^r are sent to foreign countries, chiefi;f 
Geimanj, where the twist is made into cloth. There are cottpn- 
epiuuing establishments in these countries as well as in England, 
but they cannot produce the yam so cheaply. We beat them by 
our superior skill and machinery; but this may not always w 
tile case, and at present there is a great competition in the trade 
of supplying them. Besides myself perhaps nve hundred English 
and ^otch manufacturers are making cotton twist for the foreign 
market. Each is struggling to have as much of the trade to 
himself as possible, bv offering his goods at a low price. Some 
persons have said—wny fiot combine to keep up the prices to the 
ibreigmer? But this is impossible, for two reasons. First, each 
mauufaotui'or is impelled by his necessities to secure as much of 
the trade as he con; he has bills and accounts to pay, and he 
must try to got returns all hazards. There may be a few 
who could unite to refuse selling their goods unless at a higher 
price; but thc're ai-e many others, less scrupulous or more neces¬ 
sitous, who would break throt^h all such ^regulations. In eveiy 
trade there are undersellers. Second, if, by any contiivance, the 
whole cotton-yam manufacturers m Great Britain could be 
brought to unite to keep up prices, it would be useless, for our 
foreign customers would immediately draw their supplies from 
Switzerland, the United States of America, or jierhaps be able to 
supply themselves. You see we are placed in a veiy ticklish 
position. We are all, both ^n England and abroad, competing 
against eac^h other. Arid this is not true alone of the cotton trade: 
it is the same in every branch of business. The iron trade, the 
silk trade, and all other large trades, are each pushed to their 
utmost in competing with the same trades abroad. And so much 
have foreigners improved lately in their manufactures, that they 
are now only a shade behind us in certain articles. The cutiery 
of Belgium, for example, is gradually taking the place of the 
cutlery of Sheffield in the contmental mai'ket. 

Jackson. —Well, I see there is a competition among you, and 
all fair too. When I wish to buy a pair of shoes, of course I 
get them where they are cheapest; and let eveiy man do the 
same. But you have not shown what the competition among 
you masters has to do with the rate of wages. 

Smith .—I will come to that. What I have wished to show 
you is, that tiiere is a vast competition to produce goods cheaply; 
that this competition cannot, in the present state of things, 
be avoided; and that, therefore, it is every man’s interest to 
manufacture at the lowest possible cost. Now^ manufacturer 
can only do so by ^buying on advantageous Wnns, by using 
the best kinds of machinery, and by giving his .workmen the 
common rate of wages. * Upon the whole, the manufacturer’s 
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chief ^idiance is on his znachineiy and his labourers. Let us 
first of machine^. As long: ^ factory owners have 
much -1^ same kind of machinery, they may be said to be on 
a level; but if one gets machines which win do more work at 
less expense, he has a great advantage over his neighbours, and 
in self-defence they must all get machines like his. Improve-, 
ments are thus constantly going on, and therefore the buying 
of new machines causes a great outlay. You formerly spoke, 
of manufacturers leading an easy life; you see only the outside; 
if you could look into their minds, you would observe anxieties 
without number. Next as to wages. The Qblig:ation to keep 
his place in the market^ causes the manufacturer to ^ve as little 
as he can. His feelings probably woidd induce him to give 
every one e. high wa^; but this is H matter of business, not 
of feeling. He can omy give the wa^s which his neighbours— 
that is, his competitors—give. If all other manufacturers offer 
a workmam snch as yourself, 20s. a-week, then 1 cannot nve 
more. If I were to rive you more, and another more, and so 
on, I could not manuxacture so cheaply. My profits, and pro¬ 
bably more than my profits, would be g^iven away. No man 
in his senses will do Bi\ph a thing. 

Jac^on .—But why may not all masters give more? 

Simih. —Don*t you see they are all competing against each 
other. They try to save off every item of expenditure, and wages 
among the rest. 

Ja^an .—^And how hare they all come to an understanding 
on the subject? What is it that regulates their offer to me of 
20s. weekly ? 

Smith .—The thing which governs them is the general supply 
of hands—the supply according to the demand. There is a 
certain quantity of work to be done here and elsewhere, and a 
certain quantity of hands to do it. ^ If there be much work, and 
comparatively few hands, wages will rise; if little work, and an 
excess of hands, wages will Without any mutual arrange¬ 
ment, the manufacturers come to a Eiiiformity of wages. Indeed, 
it is not the masters^ but the labourers, who settle the rate of 
wages. They settle it by competing against each other. In the 
same way that manufacturers compete against one another, so 
do .the labouring cln^es compete against one another. All find 
it necessaiT to work, in order to five; and to get work, they 
accept of what wages are to be had. If they, however, hear that 
higher w^es are going elsewh^e, they cany their labour 
thither, there compete with those who are alreadywsettled, 

and perhaps bring down wages to a lower levd. Thus, without 
any mutual understanding among either masters or men, but 
just by a universal competition, wages get s^led down at 
particular rates.^ 

Jackson .—^ut is it not dreadful that in many instances wages 
should be so low that people cannot live on them ? 
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Smith .—That wages should erei’ he so low that they cannot 

f rocure the ordinary necessaries of life, is truly deplorable; but 
have already told you that the payment of wages oy employers 
is not a matter of fewing, but of business; they can give no more 
than others are giving, and that which is given is regulated by 
the number of hands in proportion to the demand for their ser¬ 
vices. Let me, if possible, bring this home to your own case. 
As far as I am aware, neither you nor your feUow-worl^en ever 
give wages or prices merely on the score of compassion, when 
employing people to do jobs for yon or when purchasing articles 
—to use your own words, in the case of buying shoes^ you 
always go to the cheapest market. Now, have you ever seriously 
reflected, that by doing so you are helping to press down the 
wages of labdur—the ^oemaker in this instance being the em¬ 
ployed, and you the employer—just like all ordina:^ purchasers 
or wage-payers. Fii*st, the public, workmen included, press on 
the shopkeepers to give their things cheap, then the shopkeepers 
press in the same way ou the manufacturers, and lastly, the 
manufacturers press on the means of preparation, the wages of 
their workmen included. You see it all goes in a circle, one 
pressing on another throughout society; ^erybody trying to 
get everything as cheap as they can. If there be any evil in 
this, the factory or large employei’s are not the only parties to 
be blamed. Like you, in making your purchases, or paying 
for the services you receive, they go to the cheapest mai'ket, and 
only give what is sought; and what that is, is determined, as 1 
liave said before, by the com^jetition for employment in propor¬ 
tion to the demand, aln a word, it is the nnempLoyed who deter¬ 
mine the rate of wages. Whether these unemployed be men 
dismissed in consequence of a slackness of trade, or be new 
hands, the same result follows. Suppose, for example, in a body 
of 1000 workmen, there are fifty, equally good with the rest, who 
cannot find employment; in this instance the rate of wages will 
not be determined by the 950 employed, but by the fifty unem¬ 
ployed. As a matter of course, masters will employ those whom 
they can hire at the lowest wages: if the fifty unemployed offer 
to work for 20s. in place of 25s., they will discharge tnat number 
of their present workmen to make room for them. But the 
surplus ot labourers continuing undiminislied, the workmen dis¬ 
charged, Urged by necessity, ^dly offer to work for 20s. a-week 
also, and thereby supplant titty more who are getting 25s. In 
this manner the reduction of wages will extend through the 
entire trade; the trifling redundancy of fifty workmen, like a 
trifling excess of comme^ities in the market, reducing the wages 
of the entire body of operatives.* 

Jaehson .—think you are forgetting the power of combi- 
/lation among wmrkmdn to keep up or to raise wa^a. We can 

, * Wade's History' of the "NYorking-Clasges. • 
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associate in trades’ anions—each trade its own union—and all 
helping and encouraging each other to stand out for a higher 
rate ox wages. 

Srmth. —^You can do so undoubtedly, but, as ereiybody knows^ 
with no good to yourselvea. The history of every trades’ union 
is a history of foUy\ ending in rep^tance or nusery. Got up^ 
for the most part, by a few designing individuals, they are a 
vain effort to browbeat employers into the terms whi^ they 
dictate, ^d, in doing so, tyrannise ov^ the multitudes who 
would willingly take the current rate of w^es. If you will 
permit me, X will read from a pamphlet in my hand'*^ the 
particulars of two of the most powerfid strikes lor wages on 
record: the first, that at Preston, in Lancashire, in the winter 
of 183^7: and the second a few months later at Glasgow, in 
Iianarkshire. 

“ The strike at Preston began by the workmen employed in 
the cotton manufacture of the place becoming discontented with 
the rate of wages allowed, which averaged for each man, after 
all deductions, 22s. 6d. per week. The main reason for the dis¬ 
content was, that the spinners of Bolton had higher wages; but 
this higher rate, it seems, uras more ideal than real, for the 
Bolton prices rose and fell with the times, whereas the Preston 
prices were fixed, and were in the aggre^te, or long-run, as 
advimtageous for the regular workman. Be this as it may, a 
union, which had formerly existed, commenced operations for 
raising the wages of the spmners. 

Great excitement was produced, and nearly the whole of the 
spinners, not previously members of the^umon, were induced, 
or coerced by threats and intimidating means, to join the union: 
and under this semblance of strength,^ they, on the 13th oi 
October, appointed a council, which commenced sitting at a 
pul^c-house in the town. 

The fii‘st act of the council was to wait on one of the most 
extensive houses in the town, who were known to he very strict 
in requiring from their hands an engagement not to belong to 
any trades’ union, and demand an advance in the spinners’ 
wages; to which request the house refused to accede. Imme¬ 
diately after this, six spinners in the employment of this house 
became insubordinate, and w^ere discharged, the remaining spin¬ 
ners threatening thereupon to leave their work, unless we six 
men were restored to work. The house then ascertained from 
their hands that they were in reality seeking, by advice of the 
spinners’ council, to obtain the Bolton list of prices for spinning, 
the like demands being made simultaneously by the spinners 
of all the other masters in the town. The masters showed no 
disposition to give way to these demands made on them; and 
the result was, that all the spmners throughout the town united 

* A paper riftx before the British Asmoiation at llTeipool, and printed 
in the working Man's Companion for 1838." 
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in giying* notice to tiidr maeteri q£ their intoition to quit their 
work. » 

The masters now held a meeting', at which it was determined 
to ofiTer the ' spinners an advance of ten per c^t. on their gross 
earnings, or about 3a. 4d. per week, on the condition that they 
would detach themsdves from the union. This offer was in 
many instances accepted by individual spinners; but the coimdl 
of the union assuming the right to return an answer in tlie n«ne 
of the whole body, rejected the offer of the masters, and renewed 
their demand of Bolton List of Prices,’ unaccompaxiied by 
any condition relative to the union. 

To these terms the masters refused to accede, and on Monday 
morning, the 7th November, the sphmers discontinued their 
attendance, and the factories were closed. At this time the 
operatives amounted to 8500 persons. 

Of these TiGO were spinners. 

1S20 were jueccrs, children employed by the spinners. 

6100 were card-room hands, reelers, and power-loom weavers. 

420 were overlookers, packers, cugineers, &c. 

Making 8500 persons. 

Of this number, it may be said that only 660 (that is, the whole 
of the spinners) voluntarily left their work, the greater part of 
the remaining 7840 being thereby thrown out of employment. 

During the iirst fortnight of the tui'n-out, no change was 
apparent in the condition of the workpeople; some meetings 
were held both by masters and men, but nothing resulted from 
them. At the cominenccment of the second foi*tnjght, complaints 
began to be heard from the card-room hands, and from the shop- 
ke^ers of the town. 

Early in December, when the mills had been closed for a 
month, the streets began to be crowded w'ith bfiggars, and the 
offices of the overseer were besieged with applicants for relief. 
The inmates of the workhouse began to increase rapidly, and 
scenes of the greatest misery and wretchedness were of constant 
occuri’ence. At this period the spinners were receiving from 
the funds of the union five shillings a-week each, and the 
piecers, some two, and others three snillings a-week; the card- 
room hands and power-looin weavers [forming, be it observed, 
nearly three-fourths of the whole number out of employment] 
were destitute of all means of support, receiving no assifftance 
except sucb as the masters afforded them, which (except in the 
cases of «eighteen or twenty individuals who had not joined the 
union) extended only to one meal a-d&y for each person. 

In December, £100 was granted by the corporation towards 
relieving the general distress, and a meeting was convened for 
^the purpose of raising a further sum, and of considering the most 
‘effectual means of putting an end to the turn-out p but nothing 
resulted from it. Towanfe the middle of Decemqer, when tlm 
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turU’>out had lasted six weeks, it was evident that the funds of 
the union were nearly exhausted. 

By the end of December the distress had become universal and 
intense, and the masters came to the resolution of opening their 
mills, in order to give those who wished for it an opportunity of 
resuming their woi*k. In doing so, they announced their deter<- 
mination to abide by their former offer of an increase of ten per 
cent, on the rate of wages; but to require from all those who 
should enter Ihe mills a written declaration to the effect, that th^ 
would not, at any future time, whilst in their service, become 
membei’s of any union or combination of workmen. 

Immediately on the re-opening of tbe mills, which took place 
on the Otli of January, all the card-room hands I'ushed anxiously 
to their work; but the continued absence of the spinners rendered 
it impossible to give them employment. 

At the end of the first week after the mills had been opened, 
forty spinners were at work, of whom eighteen were those who, as 
before stated, bad not joined the union, and the remaining twenty- 
two had never before been regularly employed in that kind of work. 

In the com’se of the second week the number had increased to 
100, of whom some were entirely new to the work, and three 
were seceders from the union; and at the end of the third week 
there were 140 spinnei’s at work, some of the additional forty 
having been procured from neighbouring toums. Besides this, in 
two ot the factories a few selt-actingmules, or spinning-machines, 
were substituted for common mules, thereby dispensing with the 
services of the spinners. As the number of the spinners increased, 
of course a corresponding increase took place in the number of 
persons employed in the other departments. 

Towards the middle of the fourth week the supplies from the 
funds of the union suddenly stopped, and those who had depended 
on this resource had no alternative left but to endeavour to obtain 
readmission to the factories. On the 6th of Febmary, exactly 
three months from the day on which the mills were first closed, 
work was resumed in all the mills to its usual extent; but about 
200 of tbe spinners who had been most active in the turn-out, 
were replaced by new hands, and have since either left the town, 
or remain tliere without employmcijt. No systematic acts of 
violence, or violations of the law, took place during the tum-out- 
Detachments of military were stationed in the town ttf' preseiwe 
order,^mt their services were not required. Some infltimmatory 
handbills appeared on the walls, but without creating much sen¬ 
sation. * 

While tlie turn-out lasted, the operatives generally wandered 
about the streets without any definite object: seventy-five persons 
%vere brought before the magistrates, and convicted of drunken¬ 
ness and disordeiiy conduct; twelve were Imprisoned or held to 
bail for assaults or intimidation; abqut twenty young females 
became prostitutes, of whom more than one-half are still so, and 
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of wliom two have since been transported for theft; three persons 
are believed to have died of starvation; a^nd not less than 5000 
must have suffered long and severely from hunger and cold. In 
almost every family the greater part of the wearing apparel and 
houseWd furniture was pawned. In nine houses out of ten, 
considerable arrears of rent were due; and out of the sum of £1600 
deposited in the Savings’ Bank by about sixty spinners or over¬ 
lookers, £000 was withdrawn in the course oi the three months; 
most of those who could obtain credit got into debt with the shop¬ 
keepers. The trade of the town suffered severely ; many of the 
small shopkeepers were nearly ruined, and a few completely so. 

The following estimate may l^e m^e of the direct pecuniary 
loss to all classes of operatives in cousequ^ce of the turn-out:— 


Tlio wages of the 6G0 spinners for 13 weeks at 22s. 6d. 

1320 pieccrs fur 13 weeks, at 5 b. 6d. 
6520 weavers, card-room liands, over- 

- lookers, engineers, &o. &c. for 13 

0500 weeks, averaging 9s. 

Estimated loss sustained by hund-loom weavers in con- 
soqiieuco of the timi-out, .... 

Estimated loss sustained by clerks, wagonerR, carters, 
mechanics, dressers, sizers, &c. in consequence of tho 
turn-out, ...... 


£9,652 10 0 
4,719 0 0 

38,142 0 0 
9,500 0 0 

8,000 0 0 


Total, ... 

From which must be deducted— 

Estimated amount of wages earned during the partial 
resumption of work^between the 9th January and 
the 5th February, ..... 
Estimated value of relief given by the masters, 

Other private charity and p.ari8h relief. 

Allowance to the spinners and pieoers from the funds of 
the tmion, ...... 


£70,013 10 0 


5,013 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
2,500 0 0 

4,290 0 0- 


£12,803 0 0 

Leaving a net pecuniary loss to the wholo body of tho 
Preston operatives of, .... £57,210 10 0 

(But to tne town at large it may be said the loss w'as that of the whole 
sum of £70,013, 10a., as the amount of the deductions are mostly of a 
charitable nature.) 

Ix>BS to the Preston operatives, . . . £57,210 10 0 

The loss to the masters being tliree months* interest of 
£800,000, some of which l^ing sunk capital was not 
only unptedactive, but was taking harm from being 
rendered useless, has been estimated at, . . 45,000 0 0 

And the lose sustained by the shopkeepers from loss of 
business bad debts, &c. &c. . . . 4,986 0 0 

• S M II I 

Making tho total loss to the town and trade of Preston, 
in this unavaDing struggle, . ' . . . £107,196 10 0 

The strike of the Grkisgow cotton-spinners, which took place in 
'the summer of 1687, lasted from the 8th of April till the Ist of 
August, being a period of'seventeen weeks and five days. Tho 

* * 13 
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foUowin? is the statcm^t of the loss to the operatives alone, 
independent of the loss of the masters, merchants, tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and others:— 

700 spinncn struck work ; their average wages were 328. per week ; thev 
had sometimes been higher; this makes, . . £19,040 0 0 

2100 pieeers, and 2100 eard and piekuig-room hands, 
employed at the factories nuder the spinners, were, 
in consequence of that strike, thrown out of employ¬ 
ment ; their average wage was 8s. per week, . 28,560 0 0 

Loss to Ihe operatives themselves by wages, . . £47,600 0 0 

From a speech made bjr Mr jljison, sheriff of Lanarkshire, at 
a late trial of a cotton-spinner for violent intimidation, it appears 
that this amount of loss is by far the least part of the injury sus¬ 
tained. Speaking* of the strike, he says, * Its ruinous consequences 
upon the industry and prosperity of the manufacturing classes 
are already frightfully apparent. The return of the commitments 
for the county of Lanark exhibits a melandioly increase of crime 
during the last year, and which will forcibly attract the attention 
of the legislature. At the Christmas jail delivery last year, only 
seven prisoners remained in custody ibr trial in Glasgow. By 
the schedule I hold in my hand, there are at this moment sixty- 
eight, almost all committed during the last two months! Nor is 
this result surprising. During the disasti'ous strikes of the last 
summer, twenty or thirty thousand young persons of both sexes 
were thrown i(ue for many months in Glasgow and its immediate 
neighbourhood, almost all accustomed to Mgh wages, and too 
often to habitual intemperance. Nine-and-twenty thousand per¬ 
sons in Glasgow are diiectly or indirectly employed in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton goods, the great majority of whom were thrown 
idle by the spinners’ strike; and this calamitous event took place 
at a period of unexampled distress from the general commercial 
embarrassments of the countiy, and hardly any means of ab¬ 
sorbing the helpless multitudes in other trades existed. For the 
skilled workmen who arranged their strikes, the cotton-spinners, 
iron-moulders, colliers, or sawyers, funds were provided from the 
resources of the associations to which they severally belonged; 
but for the imhappy persons whom they employed in their labour, 
the pieeers, pickers, drawers, &c. no provision whatever existed, 
and they were thrt.'wn, in vast and appalling numbers, fkr beyond 
the reach either of public or private charity, on tlie "Streets, or 
into public-houses, to while away the weary hours of compulsory 
idleness. The results may^ easily be anticipated. The tvretched 
victims of this tyranny got deeply into debt if they had any 
credit, and if they had none, sunk into such habits of idleness, 
profligaqr, and iatempei'ance, that great numbers of them have 
been permanently rendered mere nuisances a(nd burdens to society.. 
The cotton-spinners’ strike alone insjiajitly threw six or seven 
thousand women and cbildreu out of employment for a long 
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S eriod; eight thousand human beings were retained in a state of 
esiitution and wretchedness for four months, merely at the 
pleasure of fifteen men. 

Nor have the effects of this unhajray and unnatural system 
upon society been less disastrous, ^e cotton-spinners* strike 
cost the persons who were employed in that, trade—spinners, 
piecers, and others—above £50,000! The loss to the masters was 
at least as OTeat: that to the persons ^hom they employed or 
dealt with mr provisions or other aiiicles probably still greater. 
£200,000 were lost to Glasgow and its vicinity in four months, 
without a shilling being gained by any human being, by the 
sti^e of this trade alone 1 The total loss sustained by Lanark¬ 
shire between the strikes of the colliers, the iron-moulders, 
sawyers, and spinners, last year, was at le^t £500,000. Society 
cannot long go on under a repetition of such shocks: capitm 
wiU migrate from the country where it is subject to such cala¬ 
mities. And what is most remarkable, these grievous blows were 
inflicted by the working-classes on themselves at the very time 
when commercial credit was reeling under the effects of the con¬ 
vulsion of last year, and the most respectable establishments with 
difficulty sustamed themselves against the accumulated pressure 
of diminished orders and increased embarrassments. The piin- 
cdple of the operatives has too often been by combination and 
violence to force up their wages during prosperity, and by com¬ 
bination and violence to prevent them from falling in adversity; 
hoping thus to avert fi-om themsehes the law of nature, and 
build up on the foundation of intimidation a durable prosperity 
amidst the fleeting changes of human affairs.^ 

Jackson .—^These were certainly very badly managed affairs; 
but trades* unions are not always so unsuccessful. There are 
many instances of their keeping up wages without loss, stoppage, 
or violence. 

Smith .—I do not doubt they may sometimes cause a feverish 
rise of wages; but in the mam, they are produc^tive of great 
misery to the working-classes themsmves. Supposing them to 
be successful, they defeat their own ends. Trade is a most deli¬ 
cate plant; it cannot endure being tampered with— 

“You seize the flower, its bloom is shed.** 

The raising of wages at one place to an unnatural level sends 
the trad!b to another place, or quenches the trade altogether. 
Combinations^ when of frequent occurrence, or when the demands 
of the WOTkmen are exorbitant, cause the removal of factories to 
other situations where the propri^ors may be free from the 
improper control of their men. Of this it would be easy to give 
many instances. The combinations in Nottinghamshiie of per¬ 
sons under the name of Luddites, drove a great number of lace 
frames from that district,^and caused establi^ments to be formed 
in DevOQshire. The increase of the silk trade-at .Manchester is 
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owing to its miration from Macclesfield, which for somE 
time aufferea considerably from the restiictions placed on labouT 
by the unions. Norwich has suffered the same evil. ^^The 
business of calico-printing,” says a gentleman conversant with 
subject, which had been long carried on in Belfiist, was 
taken, f^m it in consequence of the combination of the men 
engaged in it. The party who had embarked his capital in 
the trade sold off his materials; and the result was, mat one 
bundled and seven famlies were thrown out of bread. In 
the town of Bandon, a cotton factory was established, which 
was like to give employment to many persons in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. Ine prcmrietor fitted up his machinery, and had 
i-eceived sevra^l orders; when that was known to the work¬ 
men, they turned out for higher wages. The proprietor re¬ 
mained long enough to complete the oraei's he had got, but then 
gave up the business; and thus that neighbourhood lost an 
outlay m wag-es of dEl 1,000 or £12,000. with respect to the 
city of Dublin, he was snre he did not overstate the matter, 
when he said that wages to the amount of £500,000 a-year were 
withdrawn from it in the manufacture of almost every article of 
consumption. In the foundiy ti*ade alone, not less than £10^000 
a-year was sent out of Dublin, which would have been retained 
if the system of combination did not exist. Not very long i^o 
there were four ship-builders in extensive business m Dublin; 
there ■was at present not one—^the trade had been removed to 
Drogheda ana to Belfast; and if a vessel coming' into the port 
required repairs, she was cobbled up in such a way as to enable 
her to get across the Channel, or to get down to Belfast, where 
she could be thoroughly repaired. What was the cause of this? 
It was, that, when there was any business, so as to give employ- * 
ment to the workmen, they at once turned out for higher wages.” 
Other instances have occurred where still greater injury has been 
produced by the removal of a portion of the skill and capital of 
the country to a foreign land. Such was the case at Glasgow, 
as stated in the Fourth Parliamentary Report respecting artisans 
and machinery. One of the partners in an extensive cotton 
factory, fettered and annoyed by the constant interference of his 
workmen, removed to the state'of New York, where he re-esta¬ 
blished Ms machinery, and thus afforded to a rival community, 
already formidable 4ci our trade, at once a pattern of Our bes't 
machuiery, and an example of the best methods of usin^ it.* 
Strikes also lead to the superseding of hand labour by machines. 
In 1831, on the occasion of a strike at Manchester, sevei'al" of the 
capitalists, afraid of their business being driven to oth^ countries, 

‘ had recourse to the celebrated machinists, Messrs Shaip and Co. 
of Manchester, requesting them to direct the inventive talents of 
their partner, Mr Robei'ts, to the construction of a self-acting 
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mul0; in order to emancipate the trade from galling slavery and' 
impending ruin. Under assurances of the most liberal encourage 
utelit in the adoption of his invention, Mr Roberts suspended his 
p'ofessional pm*suits as an engineer, and set his fertile genius to 
construct a spinning automaton. In the course of a few months 
he produced a machine, called the “ Sell-acting Mule,” which, in 
1834, was in operation in upwards of sixty lactones; doing the 
work of the head spinnei’s so much b^^ter than they could do it 
tliemselves, as to leave them no chance against it. 

In his work, the ** Philosophy of Manulactures,” Dr Ure 
observes on the same subject—“ The jslegant art of calico-pi’int- 
ing, which embodies in its operations the most eluant problems 
of chemistiy, as well as mechanics, had been for a long period 
tbe smort of foolish journeymen, who turned the liberal means of 
comfort it furnished them into wemtons of warfai'e against Iheip 
employers and the trade itself. They were, in fact, by their 
delirious Cimbinations, plotting to kill the goose w'hich laid the 
golden eggs of their industry, or to force it to fly ofl‘ to a foreign 
land, where it might live without molestation. In the spirit of 
Egyptian task-masters, the operative printers dictated to the 
manufacturers the number and quality of the apprentices to be 
admitted into the trade, the hours of their own labour, and the 
wages to be paid them. At length capitalists sought deliverance 
from this intolerable bondage in the resources of science, and 
were speedily reinstated in their legitimate dominion of the head 
over the inferior members. The four-colour and five-colour 
inacdiines, which now render calico-printing an unerring and 
expeditious process, are mounted in all great establishments. It 
was under the high-pressui'e of the same despotic confederacies 
*that self-acting apparatus for executing the dyeing and rinsing 
operations has been devised.” 

The croppers of the West Biding of Yorkshire, and the hecklers 
or flax-dressers, can unfold “ a taJfe of wo” on this subject. Their 
earnings exceeded those of most mechanics; but the frequency of 
strikes among tliem, and the irregularities in their hom's and 
times of working, comj^Ued masters to substitute machinery for 
their manual labour. Their trades, in consequence, have been in 
a great measure superseded.* I might easily multiply examples 
oi the injuries suffered by unionists from strikes, for they are 
very ntimerous; but I think I have said enough to convince any 
reasonable man that trades’ unions, as generally conducted, have 
a most pernicious result. They are got up for the most part 
with a singular disregard of justice ana benevolence. Their pro¬ 
moters too frequently forget that othbrs less fortunate and skilful 
require to live beside themselves. Working-men in full employ¬ 
ment, for instance, sometimes combine to deter masters from 
^ receiving more than a certain number of apprentices. This may 
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serve the purpose of combinators at the time, but it is clearly 
oppressive to the young' persons who wish to be employed. It is 
equivalent to saying to these persons—“ We shall keep all the 
work to ourselves, on our own terms; you shall have none of it, 
•even although you should starve.” 1 have heard instances of 
journeymen tailors combining to prevent women from being em- 
ployed in their profession, and what was this but condemning 
women to idleness and starvation, in order that the tailor-imionists 
might maintain their prices ? It is somewhat remarkable that 
working-men, who manifest so keen a sense of injury on their 
own persons, should care ^ little for oppressing and grievously 
injurmg others. In all the strikes which I have heai'd of, the 
welfare of the head workers seems alone to be consulted; no one 
appears to care for throwing idle and starving the many thou¬ 
sands of inferior workers, such as boys, women, and girls. Your 
own common sense must perceive mat such conduct is dictated 
by a spirit of selfishness, and has for its aim the most complete 
monopoly. I need say no more on trades^ umons as tliey have 
been too commonly managed. Many a well-meaning man has 
lived to lament he ever had anytliing to do with them. 

Jacl^on. —Sir, I have listened patiently to your account of 
trades’ unions. I think, with you, that they may be carried 
much too far. Still, it does not seem unreasonable for men to 
unite to make the most of their labour—to prevent the oppression 
of masters disposed to do them injustice. 

Sm/Uh ,—It IS certainly quite reasonable for men to sell their 
labour at as high a rate as possible, whether as individuals or as 
masses; hut they commit a prodigious error, and also a crime 
punishable by law, when they proceed the lengtli of preventing 
others from underselling them—when they threaten, bully, and* 
actually inflict bodily injuries on those who are inclined or 
necessitated to work at wages somewhat lower than what the 
union dictates. You talk of oppression. There is no oppression 
on the face of the earth so great as this. 

Jcbehson .—^But surely there is nothing criminal in a union 
laying down rules for a uniform rate of wages; I mean, that a 
master shall not pay some one wage and some another ? 

Smith .—Nothing criminal, but something very wrong and 
very foolish. Combinations to enforce a uniform rate of Vages 
is an evil most detrimental to the workmen themselves. Such 
rules can mean only—that the 1-east skilful shall be paid as high 
wages as the most skilful; the idle and dull as much as the most 
expert. According to this preposterous arrangement—cofncocted, 
no doubt, by the dimces of the profession—^no inducement is 
held out to a man to distinguish himself. If such a system had 
prevailed forty years ago, we should never have heard of Telford, 
or Rennie, or a hundred other men who raided themselves above 
their fellows. • I wonder such a shrewfl fellow as .you, Jackson, 
should not see. this. - . 
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Jackson. —^Whv, I confess I never saw it in tliat light hefere. 
There is such a deal of stufT talked, that it is long before one gets 
at the truth. One thing, however, still seems a little puzzlmg. 
How is it that men are pdd so difTerently? Some persons, 
who live a very genteel and easy sort of get large pay¬ 
ments, while we working-men are pushed on with a pound 
a-week or so. 

Smith. —That is a very reasonable question, and I will 
answer it, I,hope, to your satisfection. The recompense of 
labour depends on what the labour is. If the labour is of a 
simple kind, which any able-bodied man may perform with 
little training, so many wiU resort to it in comparison to the 
demand, that their wages will be comparatively small. The 
labour may be dangerous, or it may l>e painful, but these car- 
cumstances do not affect the rate of payment. An abundance 
of men can always be obtained to ffght and loin the risk of being 
shot, for a shilling a-day; and plenty of men can always be 
procured to work in a ditch at about the same recompense. It 
is diffei’ent with professions requiring long and expensive study, 
as that of medical men. No person can be fully educated as a 
practising surgeon at a less cost than £800, independently of 
six or seven years of study.. Comparatively few men, therefore, 
follow tills profession: and, their services being in demand, they 
receive correspondingiy high payments. An unthinking person 
would perhaps con.sider that, as a medical man gives only a word 
or two of advice when called upon in a ease of illness, he should 
be paid only an in significant fee; but a mementos thought will 
show you, that bemre he was able to gi\e this advice, he 
expended years in study, as well as large suras of money; and 
that, therefore, he is entitled to be paid accordingly. Society 
might indeed refuse to make such payments to men belonging 
to the learned professions; but the consequence would be, that 
no one would consider it worth his while to follow them. We 
should have no physicians or surgeons, for example; and when 
any pereon became affected with disease, or met with an accident, 
such as a fractured limb, he would be left to his fate, or com¬ 
mitted to the charge of ignorant pretenders. Thus, all things 
considered, it is better to pay such men a fitting sum for their 
labours than to treat them indifferently. Another thing very 
materially affects the rate of remuneration—^the procariousness of 
employifient. Porters, hackney-coachmen, and others who are 
employed only by fits and starts, must be paid accordingly. A 
porter haay consider a shilling little enough for going an errand, 
because, perhaps, he may have oniy one such job in the day. 
Attorneys, whose employment is very irregular, are usually paid 
on this principle. You will give one of them fis. 8d. for writing 
a letter, which seems a high payment; but, laying the expense of 
his preliminary educatiop out of the question, he has not perhaps 
more than one or two such letters to write per day; therefore he 
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must chaise for his idle as well as his employed time. The paj- 
ments in some businesses are governed by the disreputability of 
the employment; while, on the other hand^ you will find mehf 
of education, ability, and leisure, engaging m p'ursuits attended 
with vast trouble, merely for the sake of doing what is held in 
popular estimation. You know, I daresay, many men who 
eagerly seek to be members of parliament, meml)er8 of town- 
councils, and of other public bodies, without any pecuniary 
remuneration at all. They are willing to thpmselves to a 
vast deal of trouble for the mere honour of the office. 

Jackson .—I confess it is rather strange I never heard such 
explanations hefbre. Another question occurs to me. I wish 
to Know if the amount of wages does not depend on the price of 
the common necessaries and luxuries of life ? 1 have heard it 
confidently asserted that they do. 

Smith .—^That is a department of the wage-question on which 
there have been great differences' of opinion. My own convic¬ 
tion is, that the lowering of prices would not make the slightest 
difference in the rate of wages, as long as the number of nands 
seeking employment remained the same, and there was the same 
amount of labour to give them. Some persons have argued, that 
if bread and beef, and some other articles, were to faU in price, 
the working-man, by being able to buy his usual quantity of 
provisions for less money, would accept a wage proportionally 
lower. This seems to me a fallacy, unless we can suppose a 
very material change taking place in the tastes, habits, and 
desires of the labouring classes. The working-man, as you 
know, always tries to get as high a price as possible for his 
labour, without regard to what ne can buy with the money. 
When an operative ^plies for work at a factory, and seeks 3s. 
a-day, the employer does not say to him, “ Bread has now fallen, 
and you must take only 2s. Od. a-day.” If he said so foolish 
a thing, the man would reply, “What does it signify to you 
what 1 can buy with my money? I seek 3s. a^ay for my 
labour, because that is what eve^body else is paying; and if 
you will not give so much, I will hire mySelf to some other 
master. If the employer, therefore, wanted hands, he would 
be comjielled to take the man at his own terms of 3s. daily. I 
have supposed this case, but it admits of proof by comp.aring 
the wages of oper{.;^t('es, domestic servants, and others,' during 
the last thirty years, with the average price of grain^'in each 
year. The weekly wages of stone masons, carpenters, and 
similai* artisans, have generally, during the past thirty" years, 
vai'ied from 14s. to 22s., while the average pnoe of a quarter of 
wheat, barley, and oats, has varied fi'om 84s. fid. to 176s.; the 
highest wages, in some instances, being given in the cheapest 
years. In some parts of Lancashire, weavers and spinners 
received 20s. per week in 1826-7, and 14s. in 1830-40. In 
1815. the average daily wage of a slubber [operative who 
'20 
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a,ttends a spinninpr-macWne] was 2s. 6d. or 2s. ^)d.; it is now 
83. 4d. to 8s. 8d. The daily wa^e of a carder in 1615 was la. 2d.; 
it is now Is. 6d. Piecers, who are younff boys or girls, got 
7d. a-day in 1815, and they now have Od. It is needless to 
multiply examples. From all evidence, it appears that prices of 
food are no w^ concerned in the payment of wages. 4 

Jach^on. —^Well, you have said enough on that point; and I 
now come to a question more intimately concerning the subject 
of wages. Would it hot serve a good purpose to settle the rate 
of w'ages by law 1 You have said that workmen cannot force 
wages upj nor employers force them doton^ by combinations. 
Now, might not a law be made to compel certain wages to be 
paid according to the work done? 

Smith .—No such law could ever be founded in justice. Wages 
are paid out of the profits of trade, and as these profits are con¬ 
stantly fiui'tuatingj it might happen that a manufacturer would 
be called on to pay more than ne could afford, or what was 
warranted by the state of the labour market. If more than he 
could afford, manufacturei-s would of course cease giving employ¬ 
ment, and many of them would probably go to other countries. 
If the wages ivere higher than were warranted by the state of 
the labour market, then the obligation to pay them would be to 
tyrannise not only over the employers, but over a large number 
of unemployed working-people, who would gladly labour for wages 
of lower amount. I will not deny that in some very steady trades 
a fixed tariff of wages, as, for exatrqyle, that each man should 
receive 5.s. a-day, w^ould perhaps for a time answer pretty well: 
but, unless you could insure that the quantity of labour would 
keep pace with the number of hands, a time w-ould come when the 
system would be deranged; in short, the time would arrive when 
one portion of workmen would be employed at the stan^rd 
wages, and another portion would be left unemployed, and re¬ 
duced to beggary. 

Jackson .—^You are reasoning, I think, on a supposition that all 
should be paid 5s. a-day. But suppose the law to enforce a much 
lower rate? 

Smith .—^That would produce an evil of a different kind. It 
might be giving less than ought to be given, and that would be 
a tyranny over the workmen. Besides, by wages being fixed 
unalterably at a low rate, all who were employed would be on a 
dead levd. The most idle and most industrious, the most stupid 
and the most skilful, would be paid alike, I have already pointed 
out the*evil of such a regulation. 

Jackson .—As far as I can understand your doctrines, you 
mean to establish, that if wages be left to themselves, they will 
find their level. How, then, d^oes it occur that one employer will 
, sometimes be found paying higher wages than another ? 

Smith .—No rule is without exceptions. As a general rule, 
employers seldom speak 'to each other about they? affairs. The 
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spirit of rivalrT keeps them apart. ]^ch tries to have the best 
machineiy ana the best men. For the most part, employers are 
anxious to keep good hands whom they have had for some time, 
and in whom they can repose confidence. Some, however, are 
much more considerate than others on this point, and will make 
•a sacrifice in order to keep men to whom Ihey are attached. I 
have myself often kept my hands on when 1 was really working 
at a loss; not only from motives of personal esteem, but because, 
if I had paid off these men, it ini^t have been difficult to re¬ 
engage them: they would have dispersed themselves to seek 
employment elsewhere. In this way steady men may be said at 
all times to command the support of their employers, and will 
in many cases receive wages considerably higher than what are 
paid generally in the trade. Good character, in shoii:, always 
commands its price; and to reach this stamp of supeiiority ought 
to be every working-man's aim. 

Jackson. —^Well, ^though I agree in the truth of many of your 
remarks, I remain satisfied that the labouring-classes have much 
to complain of. Their condition does not sefm to be improving, 
or keeping pace with the increasing wealth of the country. Can 
you suggest no means for its practical improvement? 

Smith .—^That is a question different irom that on which we 
started. The object of our conversation was to clear up differences 
between employers and employed, and I have done my best to 
show you that if the working-classes are badly off, it is not the 
employers as a class who arc to blame. When you ask if no means 
can be suggested to improve the condition of operatives, we get 
into a quite new question; we get into a discussion, I apprehend, 
on the general condition of society—a subject of a veiy difficult 
kind, on which there are a variety of opinions. However, since 
you nave asked the question, 1 will try to answer it. I ackuow- 
^jge, with great pain, there is a considerable amount of dcsti- 
l^on demanding compassion and alleviation. By a concurrence 
6f causes, general and pai’ticulai*, large numbers of the labouring 
population have got into a condition of considemble embarrass¬ 
ment and suffering—from want of education, abandonment to 
bad habits, and loss of self-respect, perhaps natural incapacity to 
compete with more skilful neighbours, also by fluctuations con¬ 
stantly increasing the mass of destitution in our large-towns. 
The misfortunes and ^impmdences of the higher order of work¬ 
men and the mercantile classes also cause much destitution, and 
swell the numbere of the unemployed. 

Jackson .—You are describing what seems an incurable evU. 
Surely there must be some remedy fop this state of things ? 

Smith .—Of course there is ; but time is required to digest and 
point out what shall be the proper remedy. In the meanwhile, 
viewing the destitute with compassion for their poverty and 
misfortunes, il; is the duty of the more fortunate classes to 
relieve them by..every means in their power; and the wish to do 
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90 is amply testified in tiie establiskmeot of infiR* 

xnaries, charitable institutionsy aSid poor laws. 1 am not wzth^ 
out hopes, also^ that education—that is, a more perfisct fitting^ 
of the poorer classes for the difiSculties they have to encounter— 
would considerably assuage the evil; but this must be a m^ter 
of time and consideration. Passing therefore the condition 
of the actually pauperised classed let us turn to the state 
prospects of the working-man. 1 would divide plans for his hU’- 
provement in circumstances into two kinds—1. Those which he* 
may carry out himself j and, 2. Those which may be CKecuted by 
the state. 

beginning with the former kind, I should say that the woric- 
ing-man should moid> an Gariy and imprudent marriage. Many 
of the manual labouring-classes seem to entertain loose notions 
on this subject^ they generally marry when young—some even 
before they ire out of their apprenticeships, at all events before 
they are able to maintain a wife and family comfortably. A 
man of hoxmurable feelings should be startled at the idea of 
marrying and bringing children into the world to drag out a 
half-starved existence, or be cut down in their ^ly years by 
the effects of misery. He will not multiply competitors ios his 
own and his neighbour’s labour. Or do that which will subdivide 
a morsel already too small, and make all, himself included, the 
more wretched. He will not do this if he have good feelii^ and 
just views; but he will do it if he want these great distinctive 
features of an estimable character. 

Jeickson, —^These be hard words on poor men, Surely it is 
natural and right to marry when one has a mind to it; and I am 
strongly of opinion that a country must be in a ve^ bad state 
when men and women are prevented from marrying in .thdp 
young days; because, if th^ have to wait till thw are 
years, they cannot expect to bve to rear and look after a 
A pretty pass things have come to when the working-classeeaW 
told not to marry till they are old men I ‘ > 

Smith. —I think you are stating the case too strongly, 
Jackson. 1 do not advocate the postpcmement of marriage ti& 
old age. What 1 want to recommend is, prudmce in vmti^ 
for a few yearsj tin the man has mved a littU money, .tmd 
woman perham saved something a&o. Then 1h^ may manpr 
prudently. ^ > Marriage is a sacred and proper institution. No 
other state of life is so productive of happiness, or length of days, 
provided the parties are well matched, and desirous of assisting 
and comforting each other. I am aware that it might 
better if marriage could be entered upon earlier than it is'; and I 
folly agi'ee with you in saying that things cannot be in a good 
state when marriage, at a reasonable age, is reckoned imprudent. 

^ But you know in -mis, as in many other matters, we must take 
'things as we find them. We must temporise till means be 
devised for improving oiu* existing situation. 1 tlierefore assert 
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that,,accordmg to all principles of justice, propriety, and expe- 
diaiay, a man ought to pause .b^ore he rushes into matrimony, 
and not only plunges a oonliding female into irretrievable ruiu,^ 
but brings beings mto the world whom he has not the means oi 
supporting. 

. Jackson, —I certainly don’t think any well-meaning man would 
do ,80. 


Smith. —W^iU-meauing! He must he something more than 
well-meaning. Half the errors in society are done by well- 
meaning people. I say a man ought to think seriously, and with 
foresight, when he undertakes to maintain a family; hut let 
me continue my observations as to what means the working- 
classes should aHopt for their own benedt. 1 have said that one 
great cause of distress in circumstances is early or imprudent 
Wdirriaye. A second cause of miseiy is the general want of 
economy, along with intemperance. You complain of low wages. I 
have told you they cannot at pi'escnt he raised. May you, then, 
not try to economise what you actually receive ? My belief is, 
that, properly expended, wages, as now paid, ai'e not insufficient 
to the respectable support of the employed in towns. Taking, 
for instance, the skillea operatives occupied in the building and 
furnishing of houses, in making clothing, and in working in 
mines and manufactories, I should thiink their average incomes, 
in good and had times, afford the means of comfortable subsis¬ 
tence. But the misfortune is, that their earnings in brisk times 
are often wastefully expended. I could produce numbeiless in- 
atances of working-men realising from £2,, 10s. to £2, ISs. 
weekly, for years, and yet they are always as poor as ever— 
poorer than many who do not realise above 15s. weekly. I 
shall give you a few examples. Some time ago 1 visited a large 
manufactuimg establishment in London, where as many as three 
hundred persons are employed. Of these a hundred men receive 
each on an average £1, 15s. for working five days in the week. 
They decline coming to labour on Monday, which they habi¬ 
tually make a holiday, and, 1 was told, thus legularly lose 73. 
each weekly. Besides this loss, I was informed that each expends 
not less than 7s. weekly for beei*. The establishment, in fact, sup¬ 
ports a public-house. Now, are not such facts deplorable ? Here 
are e bundled men voluntarily losing 7s. every week by leav¬ 
ing off work on ?:^nday, and losing 7s. by intemperance- 
making a loss of 14s. weekly, or £36 per annum. Among tlie 
whole mindred, as much as £3600 are annually wasted, or worse 
than wasted; for the expenditure leads to loss of health, and 
lasting degradation of habits. Not one of them saves a penny. 
When any slackness of trade takes place, and they are paid off, 
they actually b^; for what is going round with subscription 
papere but begging X Such men ought not only to be comfort¬ 
able in circunaistances, but to have money saved. But the tmth 
is, the working-classes know little about saving. Few of them, 
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in comparison to their nnmbew, pnt mon^y mto savings* banka» 
For example, it was lately foima that out of 14,987 deposit ac¬ 
counts in the savings* bank in the great manufacturing town of 
Manchester, only 4161 were the deposits of working-people. A 
similar result is shown hy returns from the savings’ banks of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee; and it may now be taken as 
a well-ascertained fact, that the working-classes do not spve 
money according to their means. So common, indised, is it to 
see men with moderate wages savmg, and men with wages 
extravagant, that many persons have come to the conclusion, that 
high wages prove a curse more than a blessing. The curse, how¬ 
ever, is brought on the w^orkmen entirely W themselves. , 

I observe from a pamphlet lately issued in Manchester, that 
the foreman of a cotton factoiy had been emplo^^^ to inquire 
into the condition of the woi^men in the mill in relation to 
their earnings, and he discloses the following fticts“Carder and 
manager, wrth £l, 16s. a-wedc, ten years in work—extremely 
poor. Carder, with fomily earnings^ £3 a-week, seven years, in 
work—in great poverty. Dresser, with family earnings, £8,10s. 
a-week, ten yeai*s in work—in great poverty. Mule-spmner, with 
family earnings, £1,16s. a-week, five years in work—in poverty. 
Another mule-spinner, with family comings, £1, 18s. a-wedc:, 
five years in work—in poverty. Spinner and manager, with 
family earnings, £2, 10s. a-week, twwve years in work—died in 
great poveit^. Mechanic, with family ^mings, £2, 5s. a-week, 
seven years in work—in poverty. Overloc»ker, with family earn¬ 
ings, £8, a-vreek, seven years in work—^in poverty." ITte 
roasons given for these deplomhle exhibitions of poverty are— 
“extravagance, improvidence, want of domestic manageanent, 
intemperance, immorality.** 

The writer of the account goes on to say, “ It la not unusual 
for the week’s earnings of many operatives to he consumed in 
luxury and drunkenness on the evening of Saturday and on 
Sunday. The consequence is, their families drag out the re¬ 
mainder of the week amidst privations extending even to the 
common necessaries of life. To obtain food, an\prricle of furni¬ 
ture or of dress is taken to the pawnbroker, and a few shillings 
8tre borrowed on its security. Inis money has to be so minutey’ 
subdivided, that domestic articles are necessarily purebred m 
almost Ihe smallest possible quantities; consequently, 80 and 
evm 60 per cent, are not unfrequently paid over and above Ihe 
prices for which these articles might have been procured. Im- 
provid^ce is by no means confmed to the labouring popula¬ 
tion of the manufacturing districts. * A friend informs us that a 
eiutiiar social evil prevails amongst the firiiermen on the coast of 
Yorkshire. Three men and a boy have been known to take -in 
^ one night, under favourable circumstances, fi^ which they sold 
the following morning for £20. Instead of carefoljy husbanding. 
fhdr respective shares of this sum, ^ey with*^eir fomilies 
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immediately’resorted to over-feeding and drinkingf; and, between 
waste and extravagance, contrived to spend every farthing of the 
money before the end of the week. Where snch imprudence 
prevails, home soon presents no attraction for its inmates. 
Within its walls mutual recriminations are chiefly keard. Des¬ 
titute of comfort^ it is shunned. The beer-house, the gin-^op, 
debaliiig' dubs, infldel meeting-houses, or seditious assemblies, 
are -the places frequented in its stead.”* 

On the want of 'economy among the working-classes gene¬ 
rally. I have observed some striking particulars in a “ Be^rt on 
the Sanitary Condition of the ^ Labouring Population of Eng^ 
land,” which was laid before parliament in 1642. Be so good 
as peruse the following parages, including a contrast in the 
economy of families. is unquestionabfy true that the de¬ 

plorable state of destitution and wretchedness, the existence of 
which is too notorious to be denied, might in most cases have 
been averted by common prudence and economy. The dis^ sting 
habits of self-indulgence, in both males and females, at me beer 
mid spirit-shops, with their want of economy in expending their 
weekly income, keeps them in a continued state of destitution and 
fllth, and explains the reason why some families of the laboui'ing- 
classes support themselves in cleanliness and compai’ative com¬ 
fort with limited means, whilst others, with the largest amount 
of income, are always to be 'found iu a state of want and 
wretchedness. The following cases will serve as examples:— 


1 . 

Cellar In Wellliigton-Ooiirt, Chorlton- 
upon • Medlock; a man. his ivtfe. and 
seven children; income per week £l, lls.; 
rant is. Sd. per -we^; three 'beds for 
seven, in a dark unventilated back-room, 
bed covering of the meanest and scan¬ 
tiest kind—4ho man and wife occupying 
the fiuttt-room as a sleeping-room for 
themselves, in which the whtde family 
take their food and spend their leisure 
time. Hwe the family is in a filthy des¬ 
titute state, with an income averaging 
Ss. 5^ each per week, four befaig ohil- 
dron under 11 years of ago. 

2 . 

in York Street, Choxlton-upon- 
Ve^osk; a man, a hand-loom weaver. 
Ids wife and famOy (one daughter mar¬ 
ried, with her husband, fm^s part 
the family), compriring altogether seven 
persons; Income £2, 7a, or 6s. Sid. per 
head; rent 2a Here, with the largest 
antount taioome, the fomily ooenpy 
two filthy, damp, unwholesome oeftars, 
nne of which ia a back place wiUiout 
pavement or fiooring of any hind, occu¬ 
pied by the loom of the family, and used 
as a Bleepirte-roonsfor the married oouide 
and dngle daughter. 


1 . 

In a dwelling-house in Chorltonunion, 
containing one sitting-room and two bed¬ 
rooms ; a man, his wife, and three chil¬ 
dren ; rent 28. 6d. per week; income per 
week 12s. 6d., being an average of 2s. fid. 
per week for each person. Here, with a 
aidUy man, the house presraated an ap¬ 
pearance of comfort in every part, as 
also the bedding was in good order. 


S. 

In a dweUing-boiaife, Stove Street, ona 
dtting-room, one kitohen, and two bed¬ 
rooms; rent 4a per week; a noor widow, 
witir a daughtw also a widow, with ten 
children, making togetho* thirteen in 
family; income £1, 6a per week, ave¬ 
raging 2a per head pra week. Here there 
is every appearanoe of deanllness and' 
comfort. 


t Pamphlet publiahod by Bei^amin Lo'^ hfandhester: 1843. 
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a 

JoUxn Salt, of Carr Bank (labonrsr): 
wapres 123 . par week; a wife, and one 
«hild aged 15; be ia a drunken disorderly 
fellow, and vocy xnneb in debt. 

d. 

William Haynes, of Oakamoore (wire- 
drawer); wages £l per weelr; he has a 
wife and five children; he is in debt, 
and his family is shamefully ncfflectcd. 

5. 

George Lockot, of Kingsley (boatman); 
w^es 18a. per wegk, with a wtfe and 
seven children; his family is in a miser- 
abte condition. 

6 . 

John BanksijOf Cbeadle (collier); wages 
IBs. per week; wife and three children; 
his house is in a filthy state, and the 
furniture not worth 10s. 

7, 

William Weaver, of Kingsley (bont- 
tnan); wages IBs. jier week; wife and 
three children; he is a drunken dimr- 
derly fellow, and his family entu-ely 
destitute. 

8 . 

Richard Barlow, of Clieadlo (labourer); 
wages 12s. per week; wife and five chil¬ 
dren; in misoiable circumstances; not a 
bod to lie on. 


George Ball, of Cant Bank (laboiarm:);. 
wages 10a per week; has reared ten 
children; he is in othnlortable dreiim- 
Btanoea 

4 . 

John Hammonds, of Woodhead |c(d- 
lier): w^es 18a fier weede; has six cdtil- 
dren to support; he is a steady man, and 
saving money. 

ih 

George Modey, of Kfngstoy (collier); 
wages 18e. per week; he has a wife and 
seven children; ho is saving money. 

e. 

William Faulkner, (rf Teas, (tape- 
weaver); wages 18 b. per week; supports 
his wife and seven children edmout 
assistance. 

7 ‘ 

Charles Ruahton, of Lightwood-fields; 
wages 14s. per week; he supports hi8 
wife and five children in onedit. 


a 

William Baigeant, of liightwood-fieldB 
(labourer); wages 18s. per week ; he has 
a wife and six children, whom he sup¬ 
ports comfortably.” 


So much for a g:etieral want of econoioT, arisii^, I believe^ 
from a sheer heedlessness of consequences. With respect intern^ 
peranee as a cause in itself for depressed circumstances, a very 
fearful tale can be told. A few facts on this subject will be 
sufficient to give you an idea of the enormous expenditure on 
liquors of an intoxicating nature. According to returns issued 
by the Excise, the following ^antity of spirits was entered for 
home consumption in 1843:—British spirits, 20,642,333 gallons; 
foreign spirits, 3,464,074 gallons; total, 24,1(^,407 gallons, which 
would cost the public at least £30,000,000. So much for spirits; 
now for malt liquor. It appears that the brewers in 1841 ueea 
3,686,063 quarters of malt, which, 1 learn from a penson skilled in 
those matters, would produce 10,766,362 barrels of porter, stout, 
ale, and beer. T^ing these at an average price, they would altos> 
^ther cost the public not less a sum than £»5,000,0()0. Of wines, 
\t is calcftlated that about 7,000,000 gallons are consumed an¬ 
nually, costing the public about £10,000,000. Altogether, the 
sums spent in the United Kingdom on intoxicating liquors of one 
kind or Smother amount to miUions of pmmds sterling 

annuallyj or considerably more ^an 'the whole revenue of the 
country. In all pfobability, thirty out of the sixty-five millions 
are spent by the working, at all events the strugglmg, classes. 

, We have here a very fearful picture of intemperance. The 
money spent, the time lost, the hemth deranged, the.morals dete¬ 
riorated, and the universal* poverty and mis^y created, are not 
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all tlie «Tils produced. We must take into account wliat social 
ben^ts ore forfeited. The breadth of land devoted to the growing 

gpftin to be emploTed in making porter, ale, beer, and imiiits, is 
incalculable; and if it were empWed in producing mod, we 
^^uld most likely have bread at halfits present price. As much 
erain is made into malt as the whole annual importation 
foreign grain. In short, without going farther into this monster 
evil, we may be well assured that intemp&ranee alone, indq)en- 
dently of everyihing else, is a grand cause of gen^l distress, 
and that if we could remore thet^ tiie condition of the workings 
classes w^ould rise tmder errery difficulty, and they would enjoy 
a degree of comfort of which they have as yet had no experience. 

It is generally allowed, andwdth much truth, that a great 
cause of the want of economy, the intemperance, and the heed* 
lessness of the working*elasse^ is that state of contented ufno~ 
ramw 4n which the bmk of them continue to remain, A more 
gen^rd system of education would, of course, do much to 
remedy this evil; but, after all, on peoples own escertions depend 
their becoming more wise and prudent. Of late years, a great 
advance has taken place in almost every art and science, but 
the lower classes generally have not kept pace with the progress 
made by others. Intelligent and benevolent men have exerted 
themselves to establish mechanics’ institutions, public libraries, 
and other means for improving the minds of the people; but, on 
the whole, the working-classes have looked on such efforts with 
indifference, and institutions specially for their benefit have been 
attended chiefly by other mrties. In short, it is only the think¬ 
ing -and steady few—4ihe honourable aristocrat of workmen— 
who habitually attend such establishments, uho read during 
their spare hours, or who have any real care for acquiring usefiu 
knowlwge. The consequence of this apathy is, that while the 
instructs part of soeietV has be^ shooting ahead, a large pro¬ 
portion of uninstnieted has fallen behind, and is getting into a 
situati<m more and more hopeless. 

Jackson. —Sir, you talk as if the working-classes had plenty of 
time on their hen^ to do these things. You seem to foiget that 
they must labour hard for subsistence. What can a man do who 
has to Wiork at a flatiguing employment ten hours a-day ? 

Smith ,—I am not forgetting that working-men have little time 
to spare. Still they cotud, for the most part, do something usetuP* 
with that little. Sonxi^, indeed, spend every Monday in sheer 
idleness; and if all the hours which are generally lost by lounging 
in the streets and beer-shops were put together, they would come 
to a great deal atthe end ox every year. Your class seem to enter- 
toin the notion that the odd times not mnployed at work are of no 
value. This is a serious mistake. Even with a clear half-hour 
a-day, sennething useful may be done. The most distinguished ^ 
men in ancient and modem times are known to have raised* 
themselves ipo the world by dint of self-improvement during 
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«mall snatches of tin^, through a. ^es of jrears. There are 
instances even of ^ves studying during short intervals of their 
tasks, and fitting themselves for {losts of honour. But fitie chance 
of rising in the world is an inferior mollve for. seZff^altivatioa. 
Supposing a workman to be steady, and in regular^ eo^d^ment, 
his situa^n may confer as much happiness as if he occupi^ a 
higher station. 1 know of nothing so well calculated to assuage 
the hardships of one^s ^t as a habit of reading instructive and 
entertaining books. The mind is expanded; a world i^ormerly su|^ 
posed to be duU and miserable is. seen to abound in beauties, and a 
new relish is given to.existence, however drudgring the occupa* 
tlon. Besides, 1 cannot sympathise in the idea that working-men 
are to be pitied because the^ labour. Labour is not an evil, but a 
positive blessing; it is only injurious when canied to excess. AU 
the comforts, that render lue agreeable have been p^pared by some 
kind of labour. Nor h labour dishonourable. Tim-operative in 
his working attire, and at his duties, is an object of respect, while 
the mere idler merits only our compassion. Labour never firils 
to produce cheerfulness and good health, and is so essential for 
the due enjoyment of existence, that persons who do not require 
to labour for subsistence, almost, wimout exception, labour for 
pleasure. The condition of the operative is not perhaps what it 
may be rendered in a more enlightened state of society; never* 
theless, he commits an error when he thinks he is the only hard- 
wrought man. His duties are {dain before him; and when these 
are performed, he is at his ease. The employer, on the other 
hand, is consumed with caakering cares and anxieties. He has 
to contrive what will be most answerable—how his capital- or 
hard-won earnings may be risked with the least chance of loss. 
Nor arc persons belonging to the higher pi'ofessions free j&om the 
most grinding harassments. Their minds are worn down with 
thought, and they often sink beneath the burden of their labours. 
I mention such things for the purpose of reconciling you to labour 
—to show you that, in moderation, it is a blessing; and that at. all 
events others work as painfully as those who, by use and wont, 
are called the working-classes. Labour, 1 say, is only to be 
condemned in excess, when it imures health, and leaves ?u} time 
for a fair share of enjoyments. Bvery individual ought to possess 
at least two or three hours daily, independently of the hours for 
meals and for sleep, to be used in recreative, mental, or out-door 
exercises. • At present, I am glad to see there is a general im¬ 
pression that the hocu’s of labour in many businesses are too long, 
and are likely to be shortened. 

We now come to the plans which* should be adopted by the 
state. I wiU not plunge into the great sea of politics to discuss 
projects affecting the position of the workiz^-classes; neither 
will I mix up with the present question any inquiry as to how 
'far improvements in the conunercial and fiscal p^cy of the 
co^ntl'y would tend to meliorate their condition ;..al^ough I may 
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briefly say, that any plan hy wMeh tfia yrmtl^ increase m- 
pleymentj toould certainly meretue of the worhiny^ 

eldsaea, I shall therefor, in t^e meanwfaue, confine myself to 
mec^ures which, not the subject of any party difierences^ 

might easily be carned‘<^o efTect. 

IFinsT, I would mention emigration as a means of relieving the 
labour market. I amvXiot one of those who consider it a jmnacea 
fbr all our ills; but I' tiiink it a gfood thinj^ in itself, since it tends 
to spread population into the waste places of the earth, and so far 
extends human happiness; and I believe that when it so happens 
that a man finds himself at a loss for employment here, he may, 
if a suitable person for the purpose, ^o elsewheiv with advantage 
to himself, and also to the benefit of those who stay behind. 

Jacket .—^We gpenerally regard it as a hardship fi>r the working* 
man to have to emigrate for the sake of a livelihood. 

Smith.—A hard.ship it may coitainly h# considered; and so it 
is a hardship for him to have to shift from his birthplar e to a 
town thirty mile#' off in search of work. Are there not many 
such hardships and trials incidental to this sphere of existence { 
Wc have all to encounter hardships occasionally, for the sake of 
ultimate advantages. I tell you, however, I no not press emi¬ 
gration as a remedy of wide and gracious promise. I only say 
wiat many persons might do better as emigrants in new fields 
than they can do here; and it is one of the resources which 
present tncmselves to men in certain circumstances of difficulty, 
and may be advantageously embraced by them. I may, however, 
remark to those who condemn emigration totally, that if there 
never had been any such thing, we should not have been hero ; 
for Great Britain was originsdly peopled by emigrants from 
the continent of Europe, and we are their descendants. Allow me 
now to proceed to the next means of improvement. 

Seconp, a measure for establisliing a unwersal system of edn-^ 
cation, gratuitous, or at least suitable to the means of the poorest 
families, and which would insure that every individual shall 
grow up an instructed being—^instructed not only in the prin¬ 
ciples of religion and morality, but in such departments of 
science as will give him a proper idea of external nature, and 
of what is most conducive to his own health and hapjiincsv. 
Along with this species of instruction, it would he of the utmost 
impoi*taiice to teach females many useful arts: in particular, 
those which bear ua domestic economy—^cookery, cleanliness, 
needlework, and the rearing of children. To bring up children 
with good habits is in itself a matter demanding *he most 
careful attention of parents. 

Thihd, As a prevention of much disease, family disti*ess, and 
mortality; a.s a means of assuaging intemperance, and of arrest¬ 
ing the progress of moral deterioration, •! would advocate an 
cflfi'ctive law jbr enforcing at the public expense proper sanitary 
reg^ilations, pspecially in large towns ^na manufacturing dis- 
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tricts: for example, ventilation, sefwerage^ drainage, and a jdeii* 
teous supply of pure water. Tlie advantages of some suolidaw 
would be immense. All would to a certain extent b^eflt by it; 
Init none so much as the working-man. 1 am afraid, however, 
you scarcely see how this can be ? 

Jackson. —No; but 1 will listen to your explanations. 

Smith .—1 have not time now to enter into a regular explansr- 
tion of the principles of ventilation, but ^all confine myself to the- 
remark, tbat, for want of it, as well as hrom the want of cleanliness, 
many thousands of deaths occur every year. It is calculated that 
as many persons die annually in Great Britain from fevers and 
other diseases which could be prevented by prudent foresight^ as 
were killed at the battle of Waterloo. The poor are the principal 
sufferers. Keeping their windows slmt, they breathe impure air 
in their dwellings, and by the over-crowding of close workshops, 
they may be said to be constantly drawing an invisible poison 
into the htngs. Want of drainage produces equally hideous 
ravages. Husbands and fathers of families, mothers, and chil¬ 
dren, are carried off, without knowing what it is that kills them. 
The deaths in themselves are lamentable, but not less so is the 
misery caused among the surviving families. Wives become 
widows, and cannot support their young children. They straggle 
on amidst poverty and privations, and perhaps at length sink 
under their complicated affliction. And to think that all this 
misery might have been averted by an attention to certain well- 
known rules for preserving health! The thought is most dis¬ 
tressing. 

Jaclt&on .—No doubt it is, but the poor are not alone to blame. 
They must generally rent any house they can get, and they must 
labour in any workshop where they can find emijloyment. 

Smith .—^There is much truth in your remark; but it is not all 
the tjoith. Many possess no means of procuring bettei* houses 
than they now have; but a vast number who are more fortunate 
might combine to build comfortable and cheap dwellings. Why 
do the working-classes not become their own capitalists ? 

Jackson .—^Their own capitalists! You mean that they should 
lay out money on buildings ? 

Smith. —Yea. 

Jackson .—You must excuse my laughing at such an idea. 
Where is*the money to come from t 

»SmtA,-*-From savings, to be sure. Instead of constantly 
throwing away money on intoxicating drinks, let every sixpence 
be savedifor what is absolutely useful. The operatives of Man¬ 
chester or Glasgow could find little difficulty in saving £30,000 
annually in this way, and under proper direction they might 
soon have an enormous capital at ais^Kisal. I have already no¬ 
ticed what immense sums are now thrown away in strikes, with- 
*out doing the least good ; all which sums at least mig’ht be saved. 
Had we time to spare, ccl^ld perhaps show^y^i^Jipw the work- 
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economising their ordmaiy meon^ might in no 
^t>f time nse prodiglonslj m the social scale. At 
have too little chndderation of what accumulated 
t amount to at the end o| a year. They look only 
as a weekly small starn^ instead of what it would 
eatlr. They will speak of having only 45s. weekly; 
his be regularly paid) they should consider that they 


ho contnve to maintam a highly creditshle appear^ce, 
their lamilies an excellent educatiozi. But whether 
of wages as a weekly or yearly remuneration for 
jijhe aa^imt) it at aU reasonable, is or infeidor moment, 
wheah^a man has a shilling more or a sfailhng 
^ewl |ier week) l» no consequence in compariBon to 

J^j^per ^spasal or in comparison to the preser* 

yV^jm ^ or l^ii{dj|ht^ We#0or of strmes from differences 
,m|||ib#aa|)loyerB as to ^^ilHigs pence, but I cannot remember 
«l^ea^ remmssfratme frous workmen agamst being killed 
W holiness of the a^d«q>here in which they are put to labour. 

'i*<l|fik(>hssw.<^Thsit may vetrue: bat are not employers much mure 
lic>r npl talcing a htiie more care of tnem ment 
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OilpaatiaaL hpd t^perance would be the result. Attracted 
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smf hoi^ would bo ia^oved, and the growth of mean 
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degree able to taH^ cpe of tbemselves, Burnt 
^iiaed entirely at honte, |wyin|T gfreat attention to his 
and exciting a j^at deu of astonishment as to 
iiima^ed to so eiMtmiftabk, and rear the childi’en : 

.burs nad no idea i^hat a ralnahle freehold the old man 
-fin his time. When Bm*nt Eagle first came to Kll- 
ie came with a load of fireah heather-brooms, in a little 
/A by a donkey ; bfot besides the brooms, he a 

s«%' switches, a gc»ed short planks of wood, liobps 
nd bee^Tes, and ute tools which are used by 

and earp^te^: these were ibw, axkd of fihe commonMt 
Bural Eagle would Mt en a scst of driring-box, which 
anim a g^eat deadabonnefbe level of the car, into which he 
himself by the aid a long cnttidi that always rested on 
§0^: there he would sit; and as the donkey jogged quietly, 
"^ys always dcu through the wild end picturesciue scenery 
the md maxi’s hands were biwnly employed either 
V«ket8, or farming noggms, or !itde tub», 
’8 br^L,k into snatches of songs, halt- 
'’‘^/sharp-mannered, and of a sallow 
%holy, he was cheerful-hearted; 
woke the echoes of the hills, 
sad or serious. 

*.o our particular'neighbour- 
'se it for its seclusion, '•de 
d uetween two sand-hills 
was well sheltered from 
le-strand, and had been 
who, poor fellow, was 
• in Marcli, and 
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Burnt Earle wae^ aa I baee said, an adaundile eecsKnalgt nf 
time, when ^ took his littib car akont the xteaghhocahaod isHk 
hrooms, or no^ms, or baskets, or cockles, or ao^hmg ds^ Sm 
1 ii t, th 4 t mif^t be waate^ he never brcm§^ht it lieme 
/Ihu he had disposed of all his small merchandise, he would M 
it IV t^b manure or straw, which the gentry or totters gave tihw^ 

I gathered on the roads, ti he could being nothmg elss^ he 
^ ^uio bung eaith or weeds, suffering the letter to decay, pieiM 
p tiatoi j to the fbrmatioKi of a garden, with which he nmtowed 
to beautify his dwelling; the neighhcmiu said it would w "hmie 
lousch * to think oi gdting the ennchment lor the ground vlum 
lu pi ue ass laid out for it. But Bmnt Eagle would |Mlt be 
I u ed in his progress by want of matenale So, not mtil iMjWHi 
thing ready, even a stye* hudt for the mg, aud « toee 
oldced round the stye to prevent the pig from oesiroying lua lab 
jf hnd V htn it was made and crc^tj^^ not until then drd to 
nunu M and though the neighbours agam said *^it woiddh^ 
tinu oiough* to deprive the pig, the craythur, of lus btiuUl^ 
u hf n t^K fT iidi n wai to the hre,*^ Bomi E^le went on hn owtt 
M IV md then every one in the panaih was astonished at what he 
h Hi inunmphiiihed 

Ihr ittk 1 iicli ground tliio mdustnemr old man had, ator 
inircdiblf laboui, tcceided in toioning over the coat tii isAmtd 
^ it (ovfiid the sand, w is in front of Crab Hall The donkey 
bad dont his liest to master who had never given hm an 

unjust bloa the ten uas £ 02 meef round the little cnclostne ef 
gi ly gi vnite whic lx some convulsion of nature had. etrrwab 
ihundmtly on the stiand, these stones the donkiy drew up 
v\h( n his do'^ o woik was ended, three or four at a tnoe^ Been 
ciosui ( w jfi pn fee ted, and a very neat gate of baBket««WH(rrkjr 
o\ei ftncl j in, hung appowte the eottugf^ 

, ^ iumt Eagle had laid down either the mitdi OS. 

1 iiiuie on h <* plot of ground 

^ Why, ll t Burnt Aigle dear,” said Mrs Kadfbrd, theillb»^ 
m vkoi b wife, ntf followed by seven hu^, dirty, boEtlthy dtobwn, 
she sti oiled ovei the <xand‘-hi!ls one evauing n> see a hat t|Min>o]r 
bn her* was doing at the place, ^^that was good eiMMiimfbr 
Comey the crab-batcher without aHerstion, otont mn|t to 
tw cuty years Why, this, Bwsrt Aigle dear, what af & ye slMndng 
and fending at?*’ 

Whyy 1 thought 1 tould ye, Mrs Badfbrd, whan I tax%ht yt* 
the stit( h mi a shnm|Hnel, that i meant to make a gartoi 
here, I^ndeistand flowers, and the gentry’s ready to hay theth; 
and hure, when once the flowers acre seL th<^H grow of thefn* 
sela IS while I’m dong something else- len’t It a Mamtifid iddng 
to thmk of that {—^how the Lord helps ns to a gtot d&s) if Wi 
cntly do a Ivttie towaffde it * ” 


A lame man 
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** Hour do you make that out?’* inquired the net-maker. 

Bumt Ba^ pulled a seed-pod from a tuft of beau^ul sea- 
pink. ^*A11 that's wanted of us/’ he said, to put such as 
this in the earth at first, and doesn’t God’s goodness do all the 
rest?” 

** But it would be Hime Plough,’ sure, to make the fence whin 
the ground was ready,” said his neighbour, reverting to the first 
part of her conversation. 

^ And have all the neighbours’ pigs right through it the next 
morning?” retorted the man, laughing: “no, no, that’s not 
fl»y way, Mrs Radford.” 

“ Fair and aisy goes far in a day, Masther Aigle,” said the 
gossip, lounging against the fence, and taking hei* pipe out of 
her pocket. 

“ Do you want a coal £sr your pipe, ma’am ?” inquired Bumt 
Eagle. 

“No, I thank ye kindly; it’s not out I see,” she replied, 
stirring it up with a bit of stick previous to commencing the 
smoking writh which she solaced her laziness. 

“ That’s a bad plan,” observed our friend, who continued his 
labour as diligently as if Ihe sun was rising instead of setting. 

“What is, Aigle dear?” 

“Keeping the pipe a-light in yer pocket, ma’am; it might 
chance to bum ye, and it’s sure to waste the tobacco.” 

“ Augh I ” exclmmed the wife, “ what long heads some people 
have! God grant we may never want the mt o’ tobacco I Sure 
it would be hard if we did; we're bad enough off without that.” 

“ But if ye dtdf ye know, ma’am, ye’d be sorry ye wasted it; 
wouldn’t ye ?” 

“ Och, Aigle dear, the poverty is bad enough whin it coiies, 
not to be looking out for it.” 

“ If you expected an inimy to come and bum yer bougie” 

Lord defend us! ” ejaculated the woman), “ what would you 
do?” 


“Is it what would I do? bedad, that’s a quare question. I’d 
per\’int him, to be sure.” 

“And what I want to do with the poverty,” he answered, 
sticking his spade firmly into the earth; and, leaning on it with 
folded arms, he rested for a moment on his perfect limb, and 
lookei earnestly in her face. “Ye see every one on the sod~^ 
green though it is, God bless it—^is somehow or othei bom to 
some Mrt of poverty. Now, the thing is to go past it, or under¬ 
mine it, or get nd of it, or prevent it.^ ” 

“ Ah, thin, how ? ” said Mm Radford. 

“ By forethought, prudence; never to let a fkrtliing’s worth go 
to waste, or spend u penny if ye can do with a halfpenny. Time 
makes the most of us—^we ought to make the most of him; so 
1*11 go rai with.my work, ma’am, if yo^i please; I can work and 
talk at the samer^e ” , 

A < ' • 
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Mrs Radford looked a little affronted; but abe thought better 
of it, and repeated her favoarite maxim, Fair and aic^ goee fss 
in a day.” 

So it does, ma’am; nothing like it; it’s 'tronderAil what a 
dale can be got on with by it, keeping on, on, and on, always at 
something, '^en Fm tared at the baskets, I (fake a turn at the 
tubs *, and when I’m wearied wllb them, 1 tie up the heath—and 
sweet it is, sure enough; it makes one envy the bees to smell the 
heather I And when I've hud enough of wt, I get on with I3ie 
garden, or knock bits of furniture out ef the timbez^ the sea d|jifts 
up after those terrible storms.” 

** We bum that,” said Mrs Radfnrd. 

There’s plenty of turf and fume to be had for the cuttis^; 
it’s a sin, where there's so much famiture wanting, to bum any 
timber—^barring chips,” replied Eagle. 

“ Bedad, I don’t know #hat ill luck sea^timber might bring,” 
said the u oiaan. 

Augh! augh 1 the worst luck that ever came into a house is 
idleness, except, maybe, extrav^ance.” 

“Well, tlun, Aigle ueart” exclaimed Mrs Radford, “what's 
come to ye to talk of extravagance 1—^what in the world have 
poor craylhurs like us to be extravagant vith ?” 

“ Yer time,” replied Burnt Eagle with particular emphasis; 
“yertime.” 

“ Ah, thin, man, sure it's ‘time enough’ for us to be thinking 
of that whin we can get angthing for itf 

“ Malte anifthmg ye mean, ma'am: the only work it 'ill 
over do of itself, irltfs let more, will be diMtructiou.*' 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs Radford Indignantly, “it’s a purty 
pass we’re come to, if what we do in our own place is to be eonied 
over by a stranger who Las no call to the countiy. I'd like to 
know who you are, upsetting the ways of the place, and making 
something out of nothing like a fai:^ man I If my husband 
go to the whisky shop, I'll pay him oflf for it myself; it’s no 
business of yours; ana maybe we’ll be as well off in the iong.<mn 
as them that are so mean smd thoughtful, and turning their hand 
to every man's trade, and making gentlemen’s houses out of mud 
cabins, and fine garaens in the sandhills; doing what nobody 
ever aid before! It won’t have a blessing—^mark my words 1 
Ye’re anaunfxiendly man, ye are. After my wearing out my 
bones, and bringing the children to see ye, never to notice them, 
or ask a poor woman to sit down, or offer her a bit of tobac(*u, 
when it]0 rcdls upon rolls of it ye might have without 

du(^, if ye liked, and ye here on the tea-coast.” 

“I have noih^ that doesn’t pay duty,” relied Burnt Eagle, 
smiling at her bitterness. “ 1 domt go to deny that the excise is 
hard up^m a man, but I can get my'bit of bread without break- 
• ing the law, and I’d rather have no call to what I don’t rightly 
tmderstand. I am sure re’re heartily welcome,.4> anything X 
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luEve to girt, I tthred to znake a gato for yve ttftf to keep 
pig out of the eahbageB, ami I*m sore .* * 

Aj^aiii M» Radfoidi who waa none of the gentlest; interrupted 

^ We are ould residenteis in the place; and don’t want my of 
pour improresnents, Miather Burat Aig'le; thank pou; air,’’ she 
said; drawix^ hera^ up with great dignity, thrusting her pipe 
into her pool^ and summoning her stray nock, some of whom 
had entered Orah BaU without ax^ oeremoi^, while others 
wamlered at their ^owa rstost will’* m places ofdirt and danger 
—daresay we shall get on very w^ without improTementi 
We’re not for setting oursehms shore our neighhoors $ wVre not 
givi^ up every bit of innocent divaxaion fpr slavery, and thin 
naving no one to lave for what we make—no chick nor 
child r 

« Woman 1" exdals&ed Burnt E^le fiercdiy, and he shook his 
crutch at the virago, who, astoniwed at the generally placid 
man’s change, drew hack in terror; “go home to jer own 
piggery, follbw yer own pltn, waste the tinae the Almighw gives 
to the poorest in the land, gi^p and oamidam, and make mis¬ 
chief ; what advice and he!^ I had to give, 1 gave to ye and to 
others ever since I came in the place; follow yer own way, but 
lave me to follow mine—time will tm who’s right and who’s 
wrong.” 

“Well; I’m sure!” said Mrs Badfoxd, i^uailing beneath liis 
bright and flashing eye, “ to think of that now! now be tums 
on us like a wild baste out of his sand-hole, and we in all frind- 
ahip! Well, to be sure-—sure them was ^ time enough’- 

“Mammy, mammy!” shouted one of the seven “hopes” of 
the Bedford family, “ye’re smoking behmd, ye’re smoking 
beliindl” 


“ Oh, the marcy of Heavea about me t ” she exclaimed, “ Burnt 
Aigle’s a witch; it’s he has set fire to me with a wink of his eye, 
to make his words good about the coal and the pipe in my 
pocket. Oh, thin, to see how I’m murdered intircly through the 
likes of him! I’ve carried a live-coal in my jKicket many s the 
day, and it never served me so before! Oh, it’s thrue, I’m 
afesred, what’s said of ye, that ye gave the use of one of yer legs 
to the devil—mother of marcy purtect me!—^to the devil tor 
knowledge and luck.; and me that always denied it to l>e sarved 
so. Don’t come near me—I’ll put it out zneself; oh, tp think of 
the beautiful gomnd, bran new it was last Christmas was a year t 
Am 1 out now, children dear ? Oh, it’s yer mother*! made a 
show of before the country to plase him I What would come 
over the coal to do me such a turn as that now, and never to 
think of it afore I Oh, som wasi in me to come near yer im¬ 
provements 1” • 

“ Mammy,” inteirupted the eldest boy, “ don’t he hard upon 
Burnt Aiglie; ' ther e’s toe coal that dr»t out of the pijte, zed not 


met Kvoima. 

ft 

fftill—set, he» wbewi ye etood—aad the pvic^t tenM ye t3ae 
danger oi'it long ago." 

“ Oh, sure it*8 not going to pnt the holy maii'a edrioe ye are 
-on a lerel with Burnt Ai^^e’s! Ccone, we*ll be off. I meant to 
take off my beaiitiful fmnd beSiae X esme out, but thought it 
would be' tisM otHfOugV whin t*d go back. 4°d to see what a 
tocher has brought ya to, Judith Radford.’* And ^ray she went, 
iiuning and oe«r the'aand-hiUs, stopping evety moment 

to look back at the devastation wideh her own careleesness had 
occasioned her aoUtory dreok Burnt Ragle imt^iiaed beawas 
alone, and kept his ^es iheed tqpon the lodli^ woman as she 
d^arted, but his attention was anested Mm Radford’s second 
dan^ter, who stole round the lame xaan, and touched his hard 
hand with her little fingers. * 

YeVe not a witoh, are ye^ daddy she said, while looking 
up emiling''y, hut with an emessicin of aUre, in his face. 

“No,darlint.” 

" Twas the coal dbne it-^wihn*t it ? 

** It was.” 

“Well, good night, Burnt Aigle: kiss little Alley—there. 
Mother uiU forget it all, or hate it ell ouv—the same thing, you 
know. 1 havn’t forgot ibe party nogging you gave me; only it 
hurts mother to see httW you get on with a little, and father 
blames her, and gets tipsy; so iuSt go on yerown way, and don’t 
heed V9. Mother wants i&ai me sttn thevM ^me on one $ide 
of the btaei^errics; but FlI lam of ye, Baddy Aigle, if ye’ll 
tache me; only don’t bother the mother with what she has no 
heart to, and sots the back of her bend aginst.” And after 
asking for another kiss, <^e littie barefiioted pretty gill—whose 
heart was warm, and who would have been a credit to any 
counti'y if she had been weU managed—darted over the banks 
like a fawn, her smell lissom figure graceful as a Greek statue, 
her matted yellow hair etreammg behmd her, and her voice 
raised to the tune of “ Peg^ Bawn.” 

“It’s truth she says—‘God’s truth, anyw^,” said Burnt 
Bagle, as he turned to enter Ids cottage. “U's truth; they 
set the back of their hand and the bac^ of tlieir mind gainst 
improvement; they’d be ready to tear my eyes out if 1 tould 
them what keeps them back. Why, their own dislike to im¬ 
provement, part; and the carelessness of their landlords, part; 
the want ot suffid^t em])]oyment, a great part; and, alwve 
all, being sat^s^ed what the^ jgtt^ and not tryinff to 
get bemer. As long as they’re content with salt and potato, 
they try for nothing else. Set /ohn Bull down to salt and 
potato, and see how he’ll look; and why shouldn’t you get as 
good, Paddy agrah 1 But no; you wont; a little moi^e method, 
a little more capitsl ^employed amongst you, and plenty of steadi¬ 
ness, would make you ^ual to anything the world produced 
since it Tvas a world, no: ye keep on pt yei ould ways, and 
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ver o\iI4 sayings, and all things ould, and ye let otivere uiai 
haven’t the quarter of yer brams the start of ye. Yet where,. 
Paddy, upon tlie face of the earth, is a finer man or a brighter 
head than your own ? ” Xhe old man ^ut his door, and lit hia 
lamp, which was made of a large scallaprshell, the wick, fioating 
in ou he had extracted from the^lubW of a grampus that other¬ 
wise would have decayed mihotod on the shoner, 

I have told all Z heard at to 'Bunht Bagla’s first setffiement in 
what I still call ^*my neighbourhood.” 1 will now teU what X 
know, and what occurred some tiine after. 1 very wdl remeniK*'^ 
her b^g taken by my mother, who was q sort of domestic 
doctor to the poor, to see Judy XUdfisnl who, pluugdd into 
depths of Irish mise^, was monmimr fhe of her himbar^ 
drowned because of the practice of .the pnnciple that it was 
“ time enough” to mend the boat; '^it had taken the bovs often, 
and why not now?” But tlm boat went down, and the poor, 
overworked, good-natured fietlher and Ids eldest son were lost! 
We could hardly get to the door fbr the sloitfh and abominations 
that surrounded it. Judy,” said my mother, if this was col¬ 
lected and put at Ihe back of the house, you jxM not have oome 
begging to the steward tor manure.” 

“ Och, ma’am, wont it be ‘ time enoi:^h’ to gather it when we 
have the seed-potatoes ? —sure it mts amays tmre, and th$ yovny 
tfueks would be lost roitikout it.*^ 

“ Such a heap of impuritf must he unhealthy.” 

“ We has the health finely, thank God I if we had everything 
else;” and then foUowsd a string of j^titiona, and lameutatiouh, 
and complaints of her neighbour, all uttered with the whine of 
discontent which those who deseros ]^veity indulge in, while 
those who are struggling against it se^ to conceal, from a spirit 
of decency, the extent of their wants. ‘‘ Indeed, ma’am,” she 
continued, the ill-luck is after mi: my second boy has, as all the 
country knows, the best of characters, and would have g(»t the 
half aero at the Well comer if he had gone to his honour in time 



up to all sorts of sharpness by Jtsumt nagie, got tne promise. 

“ Well, did Ailey get the flax-wheel I told her she could have 
from Lu^ Green until she was able to buy one 7” 

Oh, ma’am, thex is again; I kep her at home just that one 
day on account of a hurt 1 got in my thumb, and thought it 
would 1^ * time enough* to be thruubltx^ yer honour for a ]^aater 
if it got worse—which, it did^ pmse be to God !■—and nwer did 
a htmd’s turn with it since; and whin she want after it, Miss 
Lucy had lint it, and was atiffer about it than was needful. My 
girl tould her she thought shdd be * time enough,’ and she hurt 
her feelings, saying, * she thought we’d had enough of ** time 
enough” among us before.’ It was veiy sharp of her; people 
can’t hdp theip thcQ^ejs, though t]]lit,ould thriving Voeher, 
s ■ ' / 
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that’s made all he has oirt o£ the gentry, never scruples to tel> 
me that I brought them oh mysdLf.” 

I must say a word for Burnt Eagle/’ said my mother; ** lie 
has made all he has out of himself, not out of tne gent^; all 
we did was to buy what we wanted fpom liim—one of his prin>^ 
diples being, never to take a pspio.^ he did not'enm.” 

^^And bnpudent of Jte to say that, whin the gent:^ 
war BO kind as to offer him m<mey‘~4etting himself up to do 
without help I ” said Mrs Badfbrd, whom, we were Beun to leave 
in the midst of h» querulous oom^alnii^. 

We now proceeded along Ihe ohfib to Ime doeher’s dwelling: to 
visit him was always a treat to me; but childhood’s ready tears 
had been some time previously etoited by the detail of his 
'sorrow for his companion and mend; for such the poor donkey 
had been to him. 

The St) 'tj^le whi(di took place between his habit of making 
the best aiiomost of everything, was in this partictilar instance 
at war with the afftetion he Imd borne his dead favourite; he 
knew her skin was valuablUr and he did not see why he ought 
not to use it: one of our mends had called accidentally at the 
cottage, and found Burnt Eagle standing beside a deep pit he 
had excavated in the sand-hill, intended lor the donkey’s grave; 
he had a knifb in his hand, and had attempted the fii'st incision 
in its skin. 

“ It can’t be any hurt to a dead animal, sir,” he said, and 
yet I can’t do it! It seems like taring off my own iiesh: the 
])oor baste had such a knowledge of me—such a feeling for me 
—up hill and down dale>—it Jtmen> all my fw&rty, and was through 
the world mth w, in throuhU that was hoarder to hear th'art 
poverty —and if ever I struck it a hasty blow, it would look in 
my face like a Christian. It was neither gia<^, nor greedy, 
nor wibPul, timugh it was a she} and the low whining it would 
give me of a morning was like the voice of a dear friend. 1 
know the skin would be useful; and the times are hard; W T 
can’t, si]^ I can’t; it wotdd be Uke skiming a Mood rdaiionf* 
and he threw the knife from him. The finest sea-pinks of the 
banks grow on the donkey’s grave! 

We found our humble frimd surrounded by business, and 
indeed we jested with Mrs Badford’s daughter, Ail^, who met 
us at the* gate, for visiting her old sweetheart. The yeUov- 
hcaded child had grown mto a fine ^ouUg woman; the old 
man’s pr^ept and example Imd been of use to her; whatever 
she had Ifomt of good, she had learnt* &mn him. She had been 
tying up some flowers for her friend, and hastened to tell us 
that Burnt Eagle had been making her a flax-wheel, and she 
was to ?mit out the money for it in stockings; but her mother 
knew nothing of it, and we mustn’t tell. 1 was lifted, for the 
first time, on the gray pony, the poor donkey’s si(cce?8or, and 
galloped it,^ to Bui-nt Eag^ps d^ght, over a sand-hill. There 
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was aomeihin^ to lov« «od i«ra»ect itt tibe iM man’s «o«ttfen&noe: 
I nmember him so well l^at day^ Imninff on the top of his staff 
at the gate of his little gacde% whidb had beocune celebrated 
for beautifal flowers: them he stood—1 can close my ejes and 


Tended more briUiaiit hj the kiMilth^ ooxn^eidon th^t flowed 
npon his cheats; his jacket of gny frieze gzrded with a leat^hrtn 
h^t, that was garnished ^ such tools as he was constantly 
xequiring; the oatiine of lus fsm, thrown forward by the clear 
sky; the roll of the distant warns, the scream of the sea-gull; 
the cottajge, so picturesque, ita white smoke curling up, un, up, 
till it minted with the air: I esn hear ithe warning voice of. 
my dear mother intreatiilg me not to canter; the admonishing' 
yet pleased tone in which the old man spoke to his new piir» 
chase; the sleepy look of his dog Blarney, as he half wagged 
his tail and opened one eye to ohserre what passed;—in the 


ol the pony 8 feet, as, despi 
merrily over the sward; nappy, happy 'was I then as any 
crowned qneenl how fresh breeze 1—how clear the airi- 

faster, good pony; don’t lag on my account—well donel—^there’s 

mettle in you, that there is! Oh, memory I-1 open my eyes. 

It was indeed but memory, for here is my desk, and there my 


faster, good pony; don’t lag on my accoimt—well doneb 
mettle in you, that there is! Oh, memory I-1 open i 


And pour Burnt £^le 1- -But 1 must not anticipate, nnd will 

only say, that if we endeavour to improve our generation with 
as mucin zeal and sincetiiy as did that old man, we shall owe 
Time nothin|r. 

I have seen lately in Ireland as well-built and as well-kept 
cottages as i ever saw in England: they are not common— 
would to God they were!—yet 1 heme seen them, and in my 
own county too, where,^ I trust, they will incretu^e. But when 
I was a ve^ Httib girl, they were fSar less numerous, and 
Burnt Eagle’s was visited as a curiosity; the old man was so 
neat and particular: the windows—there were two—^looked out, 
one on ms little gv^en, the other commanded tiie Vista that 
opened between the sand-hills; and when tiie tide ^as in, the 
cockl^stiund presented a sheet nf silver water; the ^afters of 
the kitchen were hung with kishes and baskets, lol^ter-pots, 
bird-cages, strings of' noggins, bunches of skewers, little stools, 
all his own workmanship: and the cabbage and shrimp-nets 
seemed beyond number; then brooms wfre piled in a comer, 
and the handles of spades and mde articles of husbandry wer§ 
ready for us^; there was a grindiiig^tone, and some attempt at 
a lathe; and the dresser, upon whi^ were placed a Jfew ai^kdea 
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of eaxihenwiKre, wiu» white mad dota: * evt, whom Bonat Ea^lo 
had uot onlj reraoired, bat^ in dofiaote of oa old Jnsh soper- 
atition; carried over water, wte aeated 0a the hearthatone, and 
the old man amitaed iu with maiiT' anaodates of her sagacitv. 
One beautiful trait In ^ Gharacter wm, that he never apoke 
ill of any one; he had hia own idoai, hia own bpinions, his own 
xoles of ri^t^ but he sever indulged hi gondp or b^kbitingr. 

As to Mrs BadfondL” he^ said, when eomplinieiited on the aim»> 
xior impearanoe of ms own ootta^ ^ the hand of the herd baa 
been ntevy on her to point out tae falty of her wav^, and that 
ought to teche her: those who teMt the grace of God them 
are my much to be pitied; for if it’s a grace to the rich, it is 
surely a grace to the poor. But the peteile are «p^y improved, 
madam, oven in my time: the Agncinitaral Soeietiee do good, 
and the Xoan Societies do good, and thepe*« a dale of good'done 
up and down through the coun^uy, particularly here, where 
tne landloi'da—Ood bleestitemt—sftca to the eod; and the cot* 
tages are whitewashed, and ye can walk diy and clane into 
many of the doors: and some that used to turn me into ridicule, 
come to me for advice; and weloome to high and low; not 
looked on, as whaa 1 came drst^ with suspicion: indeed, there 
are not many now like poor Idrs Badfora: hut Aiky will do 
well, poor giAeen I'-ndie always took to dacency.*' 

You certainly- worked wcmdcn, both for yourself and others; 
I think you might do me a great deal, of goM, Bmmt JBagle, by 
tdJi^ me how you managed,’’ stkid my mother. 

“T^aak yom my lady, for the compliment,- but, indeed, the 
principal rule I had was, * Navna to miNK treue was tims 
BNOUGR TO no AmrxHnwj* that wawrcD noi».o.’ I’ve a 


gi'eat respect for time, madam; it's a wondenfol thing to say 
it was before the world, and yet every day of our hves is l*ot±t 
new and ould—ould in its grateness, yet new to thousands : It’s 
God’s natural nches to the world; at never has done with us, 

-•"le •j j _ _____ _A__ ^• a ^. a * . ^ M 


precious to waste, too dear to buy it; it can make a poor man 
rich, and a rich one richer 1 Oh, my lady, time is a fine thing, 
and I hope little miss will think so too: do, dear, remember poor 
Burnt Aigle’s words, never to think it ^ time enough to no 
▲nythingwthat it’s time to no.’” 


“ 1 wisK” said my mother, that yoU had a child -to whom 
to teach » valuable a precept.” The .old man’s Ups (they were 
always colourless) g^w whiter, and he grasped me top of his 
crutch moss firmly; his eyes were rivetted as by a spell; they 
looked on nothing, yet remained fixed; his mouth tv itched as 
by a sudden bitter pain; and by degrees tears swam round his 
eyelids. 1 could not help gazing on him; and yet, child thoimh 
1 was, I felt that hia em(|ion was sacred; t^t lie should ha 
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alone; and thongh I oo^tj^ned to afas&e, 1 ttioved towaids the, 
door, Awe-Btruck, stepiKuig hack, yet lookm^ aiaU. 

" Stay, stay, miaa,” be nmttewd, 

“ Sit down; you are nett weU,^ said nay mother. 

** Look at ^t cbild,^’ be oontinued^ without heeding her 
ol^srvation; she is your ^Only omt the only darlint ye have: 
pray to the Lord this nigl:]^ lady, this very nigh^ on yer bended 
knees, to strike her with death by the morning; before she 
^Kiidd be to you what nuAe has men to ene.’’ He staggered 
into his bedro^ without saying another word. My mother 
laid upon the table a parcel oontaining seine biscuits I had 
brought hinu and we left the cottage, X cHnging closely to 
her side, ana she regretting she had touched a string wnidi 
jaiTed so painfully. I remember 1 wept bittetiy; 1 had been 
t»o happy with the pony, ^hich 1 mnmed worth all the horses 
at our house; and tine revulsion was so suddra, that my little 
heart ached with sorrow; i wanted to know if Burnt Isle’s 
daughter had been veer naughty,’’ but my mother had never 
heard of his daughter bemre. 

What 1 have now to teU little to do with the charebcter of 
my story, but is remarkable as one of the ramauces of real life, 
which diE^nce all tlie efforts of invention, and was well calcu¬ 
lated to make an imprwnion on a yoothml mind. The next 
morning, soon after oreakfi^, my cousin came to my mother 
to inquire if she knew anything of the destruction of a provincial 
paper, the half of which he held in his hand. I wanted it/’ 
he said, "to see the termination of ihe trial of that desperate 
'villain Balph Blundel at the Cork asedaes.” "I think T wrapt 
it round the bisouits Maria took Burnt Eagle,” said mamma, 
" but 1 can tell you the terminatiGin of the tragedy. Blundel 
is executed by this time; but the sad part of the 81017 that 
a young woman, who is supposed to have been his wife, visited 
him in prison, accompanied, by two childi^eu; he would not 
speak to her, and the miserable creature flung herself into the 
river the same night.” 

" And the two children?” 

'Jlley were both girls, one a mere baby; there was nothing 
more said about them.” 

Tales of sorrow seldom make a lasting impression even on the 
most sensitive, unlr«s they know some&m of the paities. We 
thought little, and tahsea less of Ralph Blundel; but we were 
much astoniidied to hear the next morni^ that Burnt Eagle had 
set off without anythiim in his creels. This was in itself I'emark- 
able; and it was added, "mat he appeared almost in a state of 
distr^tion, yet gave his cottage ana all things contained therein 
in charge to his ffriend Alley. Time passed on, and no tidings 
arrived of the old man, though we 'uere dU anxious about him. 
Some said one thing, some another. Mrs Radford hinted, " the 
good people had got him at last,” an I began to speculate on the 
is ^ 
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chaaice of liis nmar «of!tohGOr> in she lio^d Ailoj* 

would keep Crab Hie nad been abenut neatly six weeks, 

but was not forgotten, at ail ev^ants by me. % was playing one 
Buminer eyening^t tne end of tbe ayentlie wi^ Our gteat dc^, 
when 1 saw Burnt Bagle jogging along on bis; pony. Tbe ani¬ 
mal seemed very weaty. 1 tm to bim with dmlmsh glee, fbiv 

f etting our last intmiew in the joy the present, Xthoiight 
e lo^ed yery old and yeiy sod, b^ I was delighted to see him 
notwi^standu^. "Oh, Burnt Eaglet” I'ezcdaimed, '^Oray 
Fan stayed in F^^’s best miJQk'*fttll, and cook Wtmts some nerw 
cabbage-nets; and IVa got two yavtbf magpies, and want a 
cage; and grandmamma wmtts a nettmg-pin; and—-but what 
have you got in yonr panniers f ” and 1 stood on laptoe to peep 
in; hut instead or nets or noggins, <xt ebekles, or wooden wore, 
there was a pq^tly rosy child as fast asleep in the sweet hay, as 
if she had been pillowra on down. 

I was just goiz^ to say, " Is that your little girl but I 
remembered our last meeting. 

"That^s little Bell, miss,” he said, and his voice was low and 
mournful. *'Now, look in the other, and you will see little 
Bess,” and his smile Was as sad as any other person’s tears 
would have been. 

X did look, and there 'V^as another 1 How astonished I was 1— 
1 did not Imow what to say. Hiat child was awake—^wide 
awake—looking im at my bi.ce with eyes m bright, as blue, as 
de^, as Burnt Eaglets own. He wislffd me good-by, and 
jf^ged on. 1 watched him a long way, and then retumed, full 
or all the importance which the first ioaowledge of a singular 
event bestows. The circumstance created a graat sensation in 
the countiy. The gentry came from far to visit Burnt Eagle’s 
cottage. Civil he Sways was, but nothing could be extracted 
from him relative to the histo^ of his little proteges: the priest 
knew, of course, but that availed nothing to the curious; and at 
last, even in our quiet nook, where an event was worn threadbare 
befoi*e it was done with, the excitement passed away, and my 
mother and myself were the only two who remembered the 
coincidence of the old man’s emotion, the tom newspaper, and 
Burnt Eagle’s sudden disappearance. 

Bess and Bfdl grew in beauty and in favour with the country. 
They wer^ called by various names—Bess and Bell of Crab 
Hall,” or " Bess and Bell Burnt Aigle,” or " Bess and Bell of the 
sand-hills.^ 

For a lohg time after the old man’s return, he was more retired 
than he had been. He was melancholy, too, at times, and his 
nrmie favourite Alley declared "there was no plasing him.” 
By degrees, however, that moroseness suflbened down into his old, 
gpuitek ^d kindly habits. He would not accept gifts of money 
or Ipot ppom any of us, thanking us, but declining such favours 
firiuly. " I /jan work for th«J! girleens still,” he woufa say; " and 
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lay tile time I ctai% Ood ibeyll be ftble to for them* 
mve&: ihere^e maiigr w^ote lielp wone tfaeti me.” It wee a 
bemitirul ex;aiii|]le to tike coufttsj to see Ikew tiioee cbildifen were 
brought up^ tiie^F xiet» end smn, end meave bsaketiL and 

peel osier^ and taafg tike Mm)* and weed fiorwera and tie up 
noeegays, and lailk tbe ^robti|,i and gatW 8hc^->nsh^ and knit 
grloves and atckekia^ emuhrtm^ tiie rery bees (of which their 
protector had grown a ham proprietoaf) m Sndnstrf; and in the 
evfxunge the ^ man woumL teadft tiiem to toad^ and the i^iweet 
achoolmaeter wcndd came in and set Ikaan a copv, for which 
Burnt Eagle, a ca a p ul oualy axa^ would pay night by night, 
although the teado^ alwa^ aaid woiud be ‘time enough' 
another timeand the (dd man would reply, while taking the 
pence ont of hia atocking>pi|ira^ “that there was no time like the 
present; and that if folks could not pay a hal^)enny to-day, they 
would not he likely to be able to pay a penny to-mqrrow.” The 
neighbours laughra at his oddity. But prospmi^ exdtes curio¬ 
sity and imitation; and his simple road to distinction was fre¬ 
quently traversed. Solitary as were hia habits, his advice and 
humble assistonoe were often asked, and always given. 

When we left our old home, we went to bid him farewell. He 
was full of a project for establishing a fishery, and said, “ Some 
one had told nim that the Irish seas were as productive as the 
Insh soil; that there was m new harvest every season, ft«e of 
rent, tithe, or taxea,^and needing only boats, nets, and hardy 
hands, to reap the ociluk-crop which Ptovidence had sown. IVe 
spoke to the gesatry about it,” he said, “ but they say ‘ they'll 
see about it,' and it 'ill be ‘ time enough.' If my grave amid 
OBtrUmk a httk set of boo&a” he added, ‘Agoing out from our own 
place, I'd rest as comfortatde in it as on a l^d of down j but if 
they stick to ‘ time enough,' the time will nwer come! ” 

‘‘Burnt Aigle,” said Bell, who was growing a very taU girl-— 
girls do grow so fasti—“you said ‘time enough' to Bess yerself 
yesterday.” 

When, avenmeen ?” 

“ When she asked you when she might begin to think about— 
about—oh, you know what.” 

“ X can't think of anything but the fishery—^what was it, a 
Chora?” 

“ Oh, iliin, it was a sweethemrt,” said the merry maid, covering 
her blushing fimewith her Imnds, and running awayt 

“ Seo that now, how they #Kr« on me /*' he exclaimej|, while his 
eyes followed her. “ ^ 41 ^ iMiss Bell, maybe I woiS't be even 
with you ‘ tixoe enough.' God Idess the gay light-hearted 
girlm!—the life is m her heairt and the joy in jwr e ye!—o|]fe -ir 
she’s too like tkem that^s gam / But, sure, out of the 
throuble rose up the joy and pace to md in the end, 
first it drovp^me for ever from my ewn people; and 
be'i>tfor her that's gone; and poor [Alley is married ti>m|||||||||H|[ 
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bo 7 , and will do well. An hearfi a hm^ in a mm^s 
but the counthiy and the ^Is has Med piine—God be 
praised for his goodueasl I knew znistrtksted hew it was—• 
on account—^but it's all over, my lady; andjhr iwld tinner 
like me, Fve had a dale of happinesef 1 never ill-treated Time, 
and he has never ill-treated me. Maybe FU neyer see either of 
you a^ain; but oh, miss d^r, don^t forgi^ yer counthry, and 
don’t ^ink there’ll be ^time enough’ to do it a good turn, but do 
it at do^and God bless fva I It’s to manage time rightly 
—that’s a fine knovdedge—^irs a grate knowledge, and would 
make a poor man’s fortune^ and taehe a rich one to keep it. 
You’ll do a good turn for the ooonthry^ and think always there’s 
no time like the present.” 

1 saw the old man no morebut the last time I virited Kil- 
bagrin I stood by his gpve. It was a fhm moonlight evening 
in July; and Bess and jBell, tho fbrm^r bemg not only a wife, 
but a mother, had come to show me his last resting-place: tliey 
had prodted well by his example, and Bess made her little boy 
kneel upon the green sward that covered his remains. “ He died 
beloved and respected W rich and poor,” said Bell (Bess could 
not speak for weeping), " and had as grand a funeral as if he was 
a born gentleman, and the priest and minister both at it; and 
the Killbarries and Mulvaneys met it without wheeling one 
shillala, and they sworn foe^ only out of reg^ to his memory, 
for the fine example he set the counthry, and the love he bore it.” 

The old ruined church of Kilbaggin overlooks the entrance to 
its pretty silver-sanded bay, and the voices of the fishermen, who 
were at that time pT*tting out to sea, availing themselves of the 
beauty and stillness of the night, arose to where we stood. I 
sIjqU never forget the feelings that crowded on me j the ocean 
was so calm, the moonlight so bright: the picture of the good 
old man vho lay beneath, where the innocent baby was still 
kneeling, came l>efore me: 1 remembered the useful and virtuous 
tenor of his life, the heroism with which he withstood envy, and 
persevered in the right way: the white sails of the fishing-boats 
glimmered in the moonhght; it was Burnt Eagle who had 
stirred up the hearts of the people to the enterprise, which now 
brought plenty from the teemhig ocean to many a cottage home. 

“ I mind, when you war gomg to England first,” said Bell, 

his saying, that ix his grave could overlook a little fiect of boats 
going out from our own oay, he’d be happy as on down: sure he 
may be happy now 1—^his good thoughts, and quiet good actions, 
hJ-uas0m ovir his qravc, 1 remember how delighted he was with 
the first r^mlar boat that went; it was.built W Bess’s husband. 
What a happy man he was, to be sure 1 and how he sat on the 
cliff, shading his eyes with his hand from the sun, though he 
had jbst sight of the sail long before; and then he knelt dowm 
ma ould hanUs to heaven and blessed us both.” 

. < enough,” said B^s; “ sure the lady knesv the good 
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tbftt was m tli^ (fuld pathriatf wiho a^ed her—ever she could 
-<HQBveF to thick it Hizce enaoj^h’ to do a good turn for the 
coBBtzT, but to believe tike's no time Hhe ^ present for doina 
ana emythingf else.** 


f 


t 
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MY N^ATIVB BAY. 

> 

Mv native Imp is calm andlMig^tt 
As ere it was of yofe 
When, in the days of hope and love, 

I stood upon its shwe; 
l!he sky is glowing, sof^ and blue, 

As once in yonth it smileA 
When summer seas acd snnmier skies 
Were always bright and ncQA 

The sky—how oft hath darkness dwelt 
Since then upcm its breast; 

The sesi—^bow oft have tempests broke 
Its gentle dream of rest! 

So oft hath darker wo come oVr 
Oalm self«enjoying thought j 
And pussion's storms a wilder scene 
WitiMn my bosom wrought* 

Now, after years of absence, passed 
In wretchedness and pain, 

Z omne and find those seas and skies 
All calm and bright again. 

Ttie cburfcmess and the storm from both 
Have trackless passed away; 

And gentle as in youth, once more 
Thou seem’st, my nativo bay! 

Oh that, like thee, when toil is o*er, 
jC.3d all my griefs are past. 

This ravaged bosom might subside 
To peace and joy at last! 

And while it lay all calm like thee. 

In pure unruffled sleep, 

Oh might a heaven as bright as this 
Be mirrored in its deep I r 



MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

It is found by careful inquiries that one kalf^ off like ekiidrm 
horn in Bntfland and Wales dk k^fore the^ reack tkewjiftk year. 
In some towns and districts proportion of deaths is not more 
than a third; but the gmiend average of inBuit moztalitr is as 
here stated. l%e greatest proportion is in the large nsanufactur- 
ixig towns. In Jmrmihghaxn, for example, from June 1688 to 
July 1839, the total number of deaths of all ages was 3805, of 
winch number 1656 under five years of age; and of this 
lost number more than one ha^ died m their^rst year! Such 
a universally large mortality of infimts must unquestionably 
arise chiefly from some species of mismanagement—^most likely 
ignorance of the proper means to be empk^ed for rearing chit- 
di^n. Besides the loss of so many in&nts, society suflers 
seriously frnui the iruuries infocted on those who survive. The 
health of many inoividuals is irrem^ahly injured, temper 
spoiled, and vimous habits created, while they are BtUl infants. 
"V^tttever, indeed, he the original ur constitutional differences in 
the mental character of children, it is ootislstent with observa¬ 
tion, that no small proportion of the orors and vices of mankind 
have their source in itqudioious nurseiy management. As igno¬ 
rance is clearly at the root of this monstrous evil, we propose to 
offer a few short and easUy coxiaprehended directions to mothers 
imd nurses regarding the proper treatment of the children under 
their charge. 


UOniLY HEiU^TH—XOOD. 

To preserve the infont's life, to enable it to grow in bulk and 
strength, and to perform without pain all itsninctions, is the 
first consideration. The child, however^ may be rendei'ed weakly 
and ailing, and even depraved in disposition, by causes operating 
<m the mother before its birth; and therefore, during this mtim 
period, tlie expectant mother should avoid, as for as possible, all 
distress or anxiety of mind, severe bodily fatigue, or any species 
of intemperance. Nelthe]\ on the other tond, shoidd she pamper 
herstslf with unaccustomed indulgences. A plain and nourishing 
diet, and moderate exercise in and out of doors, along witn 
serenity of mind, are done desirable. 

There are many old-foshioned and not very intelligible roles 
about the fiHret fec&g and suckling of an infant. The besta^jla 
of all is, t(#pat the child to the breast as^sooii as it will suck, 
as soon as the mother is able to recrive*it. The law of nature is, 
that the mother should nmee her own child, by which means the 
proper affectionate relation is maintained between tfamn. A wet- 
nurse should only be employed in cases of urgent necessity; she 
x^oold be health^ near in age to Ihe merther, nearly the same 
il^e confined, and of good l^bits and dispositions. « 
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The child should be acCttstomed from the first to reg^lsrity of 
Suckling or taking food^ thcnigh there may be times vh«n it is 
necessary to dejiart firom the strii'tness of mis rule. Buring the 
first month it should be suckled coice in evejy two houi% and 
afterwards everr ibree or four hours. Foment the breaats with 
warm water if the milk does not flow a'void rubbing the breasta 
with sj^rits. If there be too much milk, dnnk little, and take 
opening medicine. Let the dress about me bosom and chest be 
loose and easy. 

The diet of a person engaged in nursing should be nutritious, 
but not heavy. A person of full habit will require less nutninent 
. than one who is less robust. Generally, women will suckle best 
on a plain diet, with dili;\|^ing drinks—such as tea, toast and wafer, 
or gruel. Portei% ale, b|^, spirits, wine, or any other stimulat- 
mg drink, should not he taken, imless by the recommendation of 
a medical attendjmt. 


The digestive organs of infants being adapted for milk, no 
other kind of food ahould be given, unless when neither a 
mother’s nor nurei^ ndlk ran be obtained. When it is absolutely 
necessary to bring np the child by spoon, feed it sparingly and 
slowly with a thin gruel made firom well-boiled grits, sweetened 
with a little sugar. If a simkUng-bottle is employed, keep it very 
clean. The leut sourness will oisorder the infiint. 

Weaning may take place when the child is from six to nine 
months old. according to the strength and health of the motJier 
or nurse, the health or the child, and the season of the year. The 
early appearance of teeth may likewise influence this im]>ortant 
step. Bie weaning should not be in cold weather. 

At whaterer age or season, the weaning should be gradual. 
Begin by giving a little grit-grudi, and, alWr a time, give thin 
pap, •made from, finely-brayed stale bread or biscuits, and warm 
water, with a little sugar. Remember that sugar turns acid m 
the stomadh^ and must be used very spmngly. 

The fi.rGit ehai^ of food sometimes disorders the system. Two 
or three days mould be allowed for the experiment, and if the 
diet does not agree, food from arrowrroot •’ be tried, as likely 
to prove more suitable. Should all be found equally improper, 
weak chicken, veal, or calf’s-foot broth, beef-tea freed fiom fat, 
and thickened with soft-boiled rice or arrowroot, may be tried. 
The great point is to slow degrem^ giving a ^all quan¬ 

tity of the thickened mod once in fiae twraity-mur hours, and 
that in the foreai^oon, in order that its efibcta may be observed, 
and the night’s rest remain undisturbed. Food ahould always 
be given smout the warinth. c€ the milk as it comes from the 
hreant. 


When infants are ^d by the spoon, it is not umanorii for the 
nurse to ascertain the warmth by putting eveiy spoonflul to her 
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S et rid of UF -vrliicli i« tntrodu^ed iftto the atomach 

nvias eating. Whem is mneh d»{»o^tioa to flatulencj', 
an ioluit aj^onld he caie&illf vatched| the aocvat»ilat9on of nr 
oocatdonm^ what aae oaSe^ ttnipMges, if ibeee ceaur itk sleep, 
they may |)rove iktal to life ^ and even when ifhe child is awake 
they are dang^na, aa, when a&ectedhy them, it eaxmot cry out, 
and its hreath is for the time stopped. 

’ Over-feeding and impropetr diet are the main causes of the ail¬ 
ments of childron. During the first few weeks of life, infants 
endure none but physical e'vils; they are exempt from mkieties, 
from disappointments, from hopes and &are; nut imforiusately, 
their sorrows, pains, or anger, are always traced to hunger, am 
eating is adopted* as the universal cure. This goea' oja till tlm 
child is of an ijM to comprehend''and believe that to eat and 
drink is th<» greweat happiness jllad the greatest good. There is 
no doubt that the easiest methoB of stopping crymg is to stop 
the mouth, especially where the senses are not active enough to 
find pleasure from observition. The means of relief are then 
necessarily limited; yet change of posirion, looseninw the dress^ 
giving the legs and thighs entire liberty, chafng them, gentle 
exercise by the nurse moving Vr knees nnm side to aide while 
the child lies across them, or waUcmg about the room and press¬ 
ing It to the bosom, are all of them eorpedients which may be 
easily resorted to, and which often the desired ef^t. 

Some mothers and nurses, to savewiamselvea trouble, endear- 
vour to keep children quiei^ or make tlny||i||ra hy administering 
various kinds of cordials, spirits, andu^Bj, au of which are 
decidedly pernicious, and the practice of MHnr them such things 
cannot be spoken of without tiie severestlH||Hpation. We warn 
parents and nviv^es against a ptoetice so dang«ms to their young 
charge. The articles given imtate the tender stomach, and 
though they may lull and stupify for the moment, they greatly 
injure the health of the child. If they do not very speedily cause 
its death. 


For several months a£ter birth, a child, if in health, eats 
and sleeps alternately ^ and its occupations for the day may be 
as follows:—Suppose it wake at Seven in the morning, it then 
takes the breast} a^er washing and dressiiig, it will take another 
meal atm a long sleeps bringkg it to noon, when it is again 
refreshea^uDd, if the weather Ito wa^ carried abroad; ueep 
usually fom>wa upon gos^ into the air, and tliree o’clock may 
have arriv^ before it again to^mres the breast. From this time 
imtil undressed for the ni^ht, it should not be lulled to sleep; 
but if dm diild be mudb inched for repose, it ahould nut be 
prevented. It is desirable to ^ve a child the habit of sleeping 
throughout the night At six, preparattoas ate msds fer bed; 
the Undressing andwebhing proauee a certain fatigue; and wbeW 
Itie child) has again suckeC » will mubably fall esfe^ and ^ 
iu tlfiat condition for Kours. ft is a g^od plan to aocwMooi 
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an infant to suck ju^t before the mother ^es to bed, and this 
it will do, even if as^. It should also at the same time be 
clamed. If it wake up, allow it to stretch its limbs before tibe 
fire; rub its loins, thiglis, legs, and feet, to pve exercise and 
refreshment, and prepare for another long sleOT. B^een this 
and seven, it will wake once or twice agiin, and require nourish¬ 
ment. 


SLXBF. 

It is very desirable, for the convenience of a mother and her 
assistants, that her infant should fall asleq* without rocking or 
hushing, and repose in a bed instead of a cradle. As far, thew- 
fore, as possable, it sliould be trained to these habits. For its 
j^ling asleep and going quietly to bed, warmth is the main 
requisite. See, therefoi-e, before laying an infant down, that the 
feet, hands, and face are comfortably warm; that part of 
the body is supported and the limbs tuunamped; the head and 
shoulders being xaiaed a little by the pillow sloping gradually to 
the bed, Blankets are better than sheets. The covering should 
be so arrange^ that while there is sufficient space to breathe 
freriy, the mce is kept warm. It is hotter not to take up a child 
the instant it wakes (particularly if it have not been long asleej)), 
nor if it cries after bemg laid doum : cha:^e of posture, or flight 
patting on the back, should be tried. Ifthese fail, it should be 
taken out ^ bed and quieted in the arms^ Change of linen 
may be necessmy: in mort, patience, pwseverance, and inge¬ 
nuity, diould be put in practice, with a view to produce comfort 
without leading to hsd habits. 

CLOTSINO. 

An infant should be kept warm and comfortable, but should 
not be made hot either hy clothing or when in bed. 

The dress should be simple, hgh^ and easy. A fine linen 
or cotton shirt next the skin is desirable, and over that light 
fiann^ with a frodt of linen w cotton. 

looseness is another requisite in an infantas dress: there ^ould 
be a j^e circuiariDn of air between the skin and the doues, as 
wdl as a slight friction upon the surface. All confinccKnt dis¬ 
tresses, and, when It amounts to tightness, it may ocoasi^ defor¬ 
mity before the evil is susp^ted. Full room should^^ allowed 
for the grewth which is continually and rapidly gdfzjjg on. For 
this reason every part of the dress should fasten wim strings; 
afl 4 in tying these strings, the greatest care should be Kakoi not 
to draw them too tight. Employ pins as httle as possible. 

Formerly, there was a very aDBUvd and vicious qustmn of 
swaddling up children tightly in a mass of clothes, ana covering 
their heads with double and even triple dam. In eomfe parts ot 
F rance the heeds of infonts are still confined in this mapn^, aiFl 
their bodies being swathed up lik^ little mummies, / th0;f ^ < 
4 f 
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ctuiied occasionally on tlie back or under the arm of the motiher; 
a custom which is known to have a most pr^ndicial effect upon 
the growth and strengfh of the ;population. In most cases in 
our own countxr, &oin a miefnken tnndemess, inflllits are over> 
clothed, and both their b^ies and heads are consOqtnently kept in 
a too higMy heated conditicni. ' 

We rq^at, let the gisneral dress be light tend Idose: and let the 
head, if well covered with hair, and U the season he warm, be 
l^t bare, at least within doors. At the utmost, Cover the head 
with only one light cap, except when going into the opm or cold 
air, when it may be shelt^ied by a loose hood or additional cap. 
A light shawl laid round the child when walking out with it is 
also required. 

The practice of maldng very long drSeses is in the course of 
being nven up. The fro^ should only be so long as will cover 
the Kidd's feet, and enable the nurse to balance it qn her arm. 
'fhe feet may be covered with light woollen shoes. 

In some oases it inay be necessc^ to wrap the middle of the 
body in a cloth or band; but this should be done with care. 
With some children the band is necessary for many months: 
when it is discontinued, the stay or waistcoat is usually worn 
as a sort of support to the rest of the clothing. 

There is little doubt that the eruptions to which the infants of 
the poor are sul^ect, chiedy arise ftom want of cleanliness and 
waimth. In this countiy, where changes of temperature are 
sudden and continual, judicious <dot^ng is the only safeguard; 
summer appai'el cannot be safely adopted and laid aside at a 
given period, nor can tlie same dwss be always worn at noon and 
m the evening. However warm the clothing, influtts should not 
be carried abroad in very cold weather: their lungs cannot bear 
a low temperature, and* thei'e is no exercise to keep the blood 
equally distributed. 


WASHINO AND DEBSBZNG. 

For the health and comfort of an infant, it should be washed 
every morning and evening, and not in a slovenly, but in a com* 
plete though gentle manner. The reasons for such frequent 
ablutions are these :>**The pores of the skin convey useless matter 
from the system; and that matter is apt to remain upon the 
bkin, so aa,to clog up the pores, and prevent them from perform* 
lug their Unctions, unless it be washed off. 

The wss|Eing should be performed in warm water, with soap 
and fine Amnel, or roonge. Bo not empl^ cold water, fur it 
may produce serious iuness, if not death. Formerly, there was 
a notion that bathing infants in cold water made them hardy; this 
is now proved to be absurd. Great care ^ould also be taken to 
prevent draughts of otdd air from coming upon them. They can 
^ly be saftl^ undressed beside a fire for the first four months, 
prepanng for dressinglaiid washing, every nece^ary article 
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alioiild be near at band; it is a si^ of nusmanagremenl when a 
nurse baa to rise to »tcib anything: the bone or screen, with 
the dean linen oonvesiieiitity {uaeed, will keep >o 0 drau|*hts; the 
basket, basi^ soan» sfNihge, and towel, shouH be laid within 
reach, and in auca mar Uiat ibere can be no eanfuaion, and 
that the clothes shall not fall into the nor the sponge 

and towel find tbeix way hato the badtet. 1*110 nurse, Being thug 
prepared, with the addition of a fiannd apron and a low chair, 
strips the infant, and having washed its h^ul with soap, rubs it 
dry, and puts on a cap. The face, throat, chest, arms, and hands, 
are then successivdy sponged as pkntifully as the cluld can 
bear (soap is not always re^juired), and tenderly but thoroughly 
wiped, infant is turned over, and the bai^, loins, and legs 
are abundantly covered vnib wati^; the left hand bolding the 
child, its l^s banging over the kneo» 9o that the wat«r flows 
from them into the basin. Ibe thighs, groins, See. require great 
attention both in washing and wiping. The comer ox the apron 
should then be turned up, so that them is a d^ surface for the 
child to rest on while it is carefully wiped. The creases in the 
neck, arms, and thighs, the bend of the arms, legs, and the 
ears, must be thoroughly washed and'dried. As the friction 
between the parts increases the perspiration and the liability to 
fraying the skin, they should, after wiping, be slightly powdered 
with unscented haiispowder or pounded starch. All fresh cloth¬ 
ing should be aired before a fire previous to putting on. 

it is by no means uncommon to rub a new-l^n babe with 
spirits, to prevent its taking eedd alter washing; but the stimuius 
thus given to the skin is injurious, and must be painful, while 
the rapid evaporation occasioned by the application of spirits, 
tends to produce instead of to prevent cold. Never allow spirits 
to touch an infant. After washing and drying, rob the skin with 
the hand or a flannel glove; this restores the circulation to the 
surface, and is agi'eeable and soothing. Morning and night, 
tins washing, fri>m head to foot, must be repeated, while every 
impurity, from whatever cause, should be Immediately removed 
from the skin during the day. If a child vomit its food, or 
there is much flow of the saliva firenn teething, the face and 
throat should he washed once or twice during we day. Befoi'e 
the clothes are put on, the child should be emowed to kick and 
stretch its limbs uf'm tlie lap; this affords an opportunity of 
ascertaining its healthy condition. At no period of childhood 
should this attention be omitted: any little defect walking, 
running, or even sitting, should he inquiied into, and the cause 
ascertained. 


An infant may cry considerably while being washed and dressed. 
When not violent and cemrisuous^ cryii^ is serviceable: it ^ves 
the only exercise to the lungs, voiceu and respiration, that infants 
can bear or take. As they ^w olaer, and ai^nire otiier powem, 
crying is (^Ininished. Ten^ness asia dexterity are neverthel^ 
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in all cases needful; when i*ouj^hlj handled) the aigrht of the 
biisiu and the sound of the water are the signcda of su&rwf^ and 
sorrow, and it mav be ijeacs before a child can regard washing 
as a auuree of comfort. Tins it is, and o^ht to be; eveiy pains 
i^ould therefore be taken to aoffcen its dis^mforts to the young 
and tender. When the child is old enough to he amused, a 
playful gentle manner on the part of the nurse will render the 
operation so pleasurable, that fdl painful recollections will fade 
away, and agreeable cmea only remain. 

A mother or nurse will save herself much trouble, and also 
benefit the child, by implanting habits of cleanliness It may 
be observed, that every animal teaches its young to be cleanly, 
and so also should a human being be tai^ht. Teach it, there- 
ibre, to make signs and utter sounds aignincant of its wants, and 
attend to it accoi'di^^. It may be safely averred, that no 
child was i ver dirty in haUts who did not ou e it to its nurse. 


Ain Ajrp nnuBCiSB. 

Infants, as well as people of advanced life, ought to breathe 
pure air. If they draw into lungs impure or coniined air, 
they become sallow, and pine, and die. Beds and sleeping^rooms 
should be airv and well ventilated. The door of the room should 
be left open dui'ing the day, and also the window for a few hours, 
unless in exti’emely cold weather. 


peusates many disadvantages of condition* 

A young infant should be allowed much repose. As it advances 
in strength and powers of observation, it may be moved about, 
and taught to sit up and notice objects. In carrying, it should 
first rechne, and aiferwards sit on one of the arms of the nurse, 
but held also by the hand of the other arm. It should not be 
dandled, or heaved up and down, or otherwise moved quickly, 
till at least six months old, and able to take pleasure in motion* 
When it has gained strength, and can be trusted by itself, it 
may be laid on the carpet, or on a cloth upon the floor, and 
allowed to roll and sprawl. This kind of indulgence is better 
tlian con^nually holding it on the knee or in arms, and will lie 
veiy acceptable to the child if it be able to notice objects, and 
can play aeith toys, or little articles placed before it. In lifting 
nr setting^it down, place the hands round the waist; never hang 
it by the arms, even far a moment. 

The best way to teach a child to walk is to leave it to itself. 
When it has attained the prop^ strength, it will raise itself to 
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walk Ajad move about. It may be euffered to roll about upon a 
doth fnpread on the srass on a fine day. 

Wei tiaTo observed that uiany women in the humbler ranks of 
life snend the ^eater part of their time lolliuff about doom with 
a child in their arms. The keeping of a child seems, indeed^ to 
be an excuse to some women for alf kinds of hlnvenHness in dress 
and household discxeder. accustoming^ a child to amuse itself 
on a oloth on the door, or in anv other manner within reach, 
much of this valuable time might be sated, and the child be also 
greatly benedted. 


ZLliNESSnS. 


A child with a good constitution, and pro])erIy fed and treated, 
will escape many disorders. If it become ill, it has not most 
likely had fair pla3^ The most common illness is iinm pains 
caused by improper feeding. If not of a seiious nature, requiring 
medical treatment, the use of the wann-bath will frequently 
remove infantile ailments. The water should be warmed to 96 
degrees of the thermometer; that is, blood h(‘at. A very young 
luxant should not remain in the b:^h mom than .six or eight 
minutes. The head and loins should be supported by the bands 
of the nurse, so that the w'hole person may be at case, and 
entirely covered, except the head and face. Tsever bathe a child 
for eruptive complaints, for the chill afterwards may drive the 
er^tion inwards. 

Boys are much more difficult to rear than girls. A fit of ciying 
that would throw a hoy into convulsions, will seldom do so with 
a girl. Greater care must theicfore be employed in nursing bo^ 
than girls, l^e hot>bath is one of the readiest and best remedies 
for a convulsion. ^ 

The small'Pox was formerly the most fatal disorder knowm in 
this country. It may now, liowever, be prevented by imparting 
a small quantity of matter from the udder of a cow to a wound 
made in the arm of a childf This is called miccmation^ and should 
l)p iierformcd either at a vaccine institution, or by n skilled medi¬ 
cal attendant who has the command of fresh matter. 


We beg to impress upon aU parents that it is their bounden 
duty to save their chilaren fi*om death, disease, and disfigure¬ 
ment, by a means so simple, safe, and free from suffering, as 
vaccination. We w^uld only caution them not to be deterred 
by the objections raised by ignorance and prejudice against 
what may be justly pronounced as one of the mostabeneficial 
discoveries of modem times. Our explicit direction'is, Ut 
chUd be v(wcimt(*d from six weeks to two months after birth. 

The cutting of the teeth is generally more or less tiying to 
children. Oi^ of the first symptoms ox teething is a heat in the 
mouth, perceptible while sucking. Other symptoms are a fiow- 
ing of the saliva, eagerness in the cluld to convey everything ta 
the mouth, dkid biting and grinding the gums together. Thw 
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saUva ia very adTsntagetnas; ii the ifi<^ 

fiammatioik and initabiMi^ of the g^mi^ whi<^ geaeiidfy 
by the pcoGees of teetlimg’. *- 

has loi^ been. to give an into# a can^ &r an 

il^iy ling tohite; bnt haid ewbttances tend to bitthte Ond iniame 
the gums: the article » email zhag of ^tndia^bber. A 
(irust of hxead, is agreeable luad serviceable^ but ^requires care: 
when it has becm sneked for eome time, it. is to break, and 

lumps may be ewaMow^ ox^a^ick in fim Ihmai' A moderab^' 
relaxed state of bowels is adTantageous. Hie medkad •attendant 
will give directions in case of the f^pearance of ilhtess. Lancing 
the g-ums is often of great ut 0 ity. 


; nnFOBMmES Ann iMPjmFScnosrs. 

Ihe defoimities and malfoi^^ons ftamd at biiitir are not so 


frequent as, those which occur afterwards^ These are either the 
consequences of predispositiou to disease,, .inherited from parents, 
and ijici*eased by bad nursmg^ or are altogether the result of 
accidents, neglect, or injudicious management. Parents are 
obviously bound to take every^ reasonable precaution in order to 
guard their children htim the oocurrenee of these inflictions, and 
mould they occur, to endeavour to repair or subdue tliem. 

One of ^ most" disti’essing flnrms of bodily infirmity in chil¬ 
dren is contortion of the spme, which arises in most instani^cs 
from the child reoeivmg a ffdl some other extemal injupr, 
neglected at the time of its oc^rr^oe. Weakness and deibmity 
of the legs have of^i a simi^.oorjgm, though constitutional 
disease and imperfect nursing am likewise prrdispwing caused. 

When children are undressed at night, it is advisable to en¬ 
courage tliem to run almut the room, stoop, knedt, sit down, 
and rise again, &.c. The mother may th^ observe the action 
of the muscles and joints, and so be enabled to detect the first 
symptoms of any injury, tire marks of any hurt, or the evidences 
of any contractions or> distortions, whether they arise from weak¬ 
ness or bad habits of muscular ao^ou. If the cause can be tra^d, 
a remedy may be eaidly. applied. In some cases surgpcal 
aid may be necessary, and it-should be obtained without delay. 

. Some children are bom t&Hj^pttehtiedy the iongue bdng too much 
bridled to the bottom of their mouth, .by whi^ they are |ge- 
vented from sucking properly. If not remedied, this peculiarity 
will impede their utto^oe m . after-life. It is the duty of the 
nurse to zm»ntion to the p^edlcal attmdant that th^e is such a 
defect, anw he will mmove it by a dight cut with a pair of 
scissors. Some mothem are so heedlm as to see their children 


suflenng for we^s and months, and even languishing, from 
this easily remedied evil,.without taking the troume to correct it. 

In the event of ^dnldren being bom w^ a Aare-/i)>, as it is 
called, or any similar, malformation, or with a redundancy in the 
l^^er of f^gers or toes, the mescal attendant n^st he per- 
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lOEiitbed i 0 remedy the defect at the time be tbmks proper; but^ 
^oiesrabr speaking, the moie early that all sueh peculiarities are 
removed the better. 

Stammering and liaping arise gaaeraUy ik>m contracting a 
bad habit, and may easily be prevmited by care:^ noi’see. From 
the iirst symptoms of speech, the child should be accustomed to 
apeak slowly and correctly. 

The weakness of the oi«ans of vision baa a tendency to pro¬ 
duce squinting. Light snimng always £n>m one aide, or the 
placing of a knot of ribbon over one eye, will lead to a habit of 
looking obliquely, and therefor all such causes of derangement 
should as far as possible be avoided. The iniani must be guided 
in its efforts to look as well as to speak. Jt should be held fairly 
towards the lij^t, or towards any bright object, and at such a 
distance as wUl accommodate the focus of its vision, and cause 
it to vse both eyes alike. The habit of looking obliquely either 
with one eye or botln is that which has to chieBy guarded 
against, ana corrected when it occurs. Obliquity of vision may 
arise from natuiial defects, but that is seldom the case; in almobt 
cveiT instance squinting is a mult of sheer carelessness of the 
mother or nurse. 

MOUAL AND lKTELl.nCTVAL TRAirtTNa. 

The drst care of a mother, we have said, is to rear her dbild iu 
sound bodily health; her second is to rear it iu such a maunei* 
that it will grow' up sweet-tempered and amiable, possessing* 
good habits am dispositions—all which is comprehended iu im 
tern moral training* It is of the greatest impoitance that she, 
or the nurse on whom the duty devolves, sliould attend to the 
necessary rules on this subject. 

Let it be thoroughly understood that the human being, at the 
very da-wn of intdlju^^ce, possesses various tendencies or desires, 
some requiring to be encouraged and rendered habitual, and 
others wmch, for hk own comfort and that of his fellow-crea- 
tm'es, must be kept in subjection. The latter seem by far the 
most ready to maiufiHit themWlves. The inBmt will sho'w a dis¬ 
position to beat and rob Ms neighbour, will be insolent, greedy, 
cruel, and violent, before he -will xm^est any of the better 
dispomtions, with lijbe exf^ption, perhaps, of an affcctionateness 
towards those fSroaiL whom he is accustomed to receive benefits. 
The fii*st busine^ then, of educatioii, is to check and put under 
habitual subjection aU ttie former dkpositictns, and tddxaw forih 
and put into habitual exercise all that are opp^te, such as kind¬ 
ness, justice, and self-denial. 

Parents who are fhUy impressed -with these considm^ations 
should take the greatest pcmbie cam not to put the nursing aud 
training of their children into the hands of ignorant or unprin¬ 
cipled domestics. One week’s misusage by these pi^ons will 
ruin the b^t-laid plans of a motherq the mind of the infant 
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rcfoeive an injnrr wMdi mi all the edaoaiiffiQL of aflei^yeari will 
be able to remedy. 

The ibUowiixg: points ong^bt to be imiversally attended to Yiy 
nursing' mothers and oeswants 

Ciymg is usnaUy the meant en^doyed ^ a duld to get what 
he wants. Do not ^eld to tli^ bad practice; it’ you do^ he will 
grow up wiltol and cunning, and yon will hanre inflicted an 
injury cm his moral malities. 

By the eaeroise of great patience and good temper, kind¬ 
ness of manner, kind look^ and kind wordsj make the child 
know, by repeatra experience, that he ht not to obey every flrst 
impulse; and that seli^controf, a thing which even an infant can 
cotnpi'ehend, is necessary to his own comfort. 

Whether the defects of character in a child he hereditary or 
acquired, th^ should he treated with consideration, and every 
means sho^ of severity adopted for their removal. Parents 
commit a dreadful error when th^ attempt to govern their 
childi*eu by fear, by threats of punishment, blows, violent lan^ 
gttage, and an^ry gestures. A (fliild should never hear an 
angry word, and never receive a blow. He must be governed 
by lo&ey not by fear; by example and quiet admonition, not by 
har'^h words and precepts. Some parents may perha{»s say that, 
unless they chastise their children, they could not govern them. 
They are, however, themselves to blame; for, in the first place, 
not checkmg with all gentleness tbe’citrliest acts of disobedience, 
tliey first spoil their childreii, and then punish them for being 
spoiled. 

Love, then, should be ihe impelliag reason, the directing 
power of education. Where love inweimeB the parent, the 
4 *hildreu of a family will be actoatod by the same spint—spirit 
subversive of selfishness. Dusimilar as aU characters an^, mfle- 
reiit as all intellects are^ and difierent as all situations are, the 
ureat duty of life is the same—the promotion of the welfare and 
happiness of our feltow-men. There are few errors, perhaps 
none, which do not affect the happiness of others as well as 
of ourselves; each individual who xonproves himself, improves 
society; and every mo^ar who rears her child aright, aids the 
unirersm progr^ towards exctdlenco. 

Mutual confidence should be a governing principle in the 
communion between parent and chil£ This cannot exist where 
the foinner acts only as a jude^ and lawgiver, who aoknowledges 
no compai^im, no sorrow, who eanxmt we^ and hope with the 
oflender. few wordL “ / am sorry mat you arc anyry” 

try to he good, amd I wiuhelp you,” “ mipe a/oayymir tearSy aild 
let toe hear what veacet ywe,” are more likely to overcome cn*or, 
or tuj*n away wrath, tnan stem commands or cold disapproba- 
tipu; for this treatment does not conceal that there is ei’i*or, or 
^sguise its evils, while it difibrs totally firom the, compaaskm 
’^hich fondles or coaxes, and* bribes a chila to soften its violence or 

o . . , II 
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withdraw its opj^sitton. Nothing can he more beautiful than th^ 
conduct of a cmld reared under w inftuence of love. He enters 
among strangers unabashed and imdismayed) readv to weloome 
and he welcomed, seeking hajp^iness, and px^ared to find it in' 
everything, and with; ereryho^; no irilling to he pleased that 
evei^ gratification, however mmUgu is prised and enjoyed; 
habituated to cheerihlnesa, yet so iMl of the empathy he has 
so lai'gely enjoyed^ that he ^es not lose eight of the oonifoi't or 
sorrows of others; there is no selfishniess in his enjoyments; the 
mind is active and energetiG, and the whole, character beaming 




Reverse this picture, and see the chihl who has been governed 
by fear—a suspicious timid, glanee, an endeavour to escape oh^ 
serration, no spontax^ous piwttle, no words or actions pouring 
out the unresti'ained thoughts and feelings; nothing truly en¬ 
joyed, because thei*e is an undefined fear of doing or saying 
something which may provoke rebuke; or if there he enjoy¬ 
ments, they SI'S received m silenc^ and in that solitude of heart 
whicdi leaoU to bdfishuess. Candour is a quality to be encouraged 
in children; indeed it is natural to them; their helpless dependant 
nature leads them to seek and bestow confidence; they nave no 
reasons for concealment but such as fear induces. 

The greatest and most common error in the training of ciiil- 
dren is allowed to lie irrcffularitn of behaviour towards them. 
At one time they are coaxed^ petted, and indulged in every fancy, 
uud ut anothm* they are scolded, abused, ana eruellv chastised. 
One moment a mother will be seen fondling h^ child, and the 
neat ponnng out her wrath upon him. Impetuous in temper, 
she will, for a trifling fault, inflict personal punishment on tier 
infant, and then, moved by comppsion or remorse, seize him 
up in her arms, and cover him with caresses. All this is de- 
cidc^ily improi)er, and ruinous to the dispositions of childrtii. 
Let it be remembered that eami^k will go a g^t way in com- 
muuicating both good and bad habits to mldren; and it is 
required of those who undertake the duty of infant education, 
that they should leam to know themselves, and command them¬ 
selves. Another common error is favouritism in families. One 
child, because he happened to be first bom, or is called by a 
paiticular name, dr irom some other equally absuid cause, or 
perhaps from mere caprice, is idolised and advanced, while all 
his brothers and sisters are treated with indifference^. Much 
dispeace and petty imsery have arisen firom this^sysfem of 
favouritism, which, wherever it occurs, is discredimble to the 
parental relation. All the children in a family, whatever be 
their capacities, and whether male or female, should be treated 
with equal consideration and kindness. On no account prefer 
one to another. 

Children ^are naturally truthfiil. Nature does not lie. 
nothing be done to alter this happy disposition. Cultivate m* 
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th^m tlie love of tFiith^ candoix^ and Uie confession of error. It 
is lamentable to think what iWfnl falsehoods are ottered to 
deter children^ to keep them mtiet, or to make them obedient. 
Threats of being* taken by old men, and black mm, and other 
like terrors, are resort to by Ignorant and fpoHih servants to 
j&ig'hten them, and makn them fie still in M. it is aseertained 
that deathy JiUy nkory, or have been the oonsequmces 

of such inhumanity. But, setting aside the probable chance of 
such calamities, there are other results: if the child 

discover the l^ehoods praCtiM upon him, he becomes boldly 
iudiffereut to the threats, is more disobedient and wilful than 
ever, disbelieves all that is said to him, and, finding no respect 
foi* truth in otheis, has no regard far It mmself. 

Firmness in adhering to promises, or aiiiqr particular line of 
disri])line in I'elation to dhiMrm, is of first importance. If the 
mother allow her cluld to transgress her 'ordera and set her at 
defiance, she is clearly unfit for the performance of her duties. 
Prevent disobedience with temper and decision. 

Some childi'eu early evince a love of cruelty: they torture 
inspc'ts; they destroy W’-antonly, and jvtdl in pieces, bi’eak, crush, 
and tear everything that comes in their way. To cultivate the 
oj»p«site feeling is the mother *8 part: she must prevent every 
cm'unistauce lhat Can encourage the propensity, manifesting 
dislike at its exhibition. No better check can he found thim 
occupation, giving a diild something to do that will employ its 
energies harmless^. She ought to show it how animals should 
be treated, first making use ci a toy, teaching the child to 
and caress, and protect the representation ra the dog or horse, 
and taking it away on tlie first exhibition of unkindness. No 
child shoiud be allowed to witness the death of trapped mice, 
rats, the drowning of puppies and kittens, kc,; they cannot he 
znauc sensible of the reasons for their destniction; they dor not 
know the nature of suffering and death, but only derive amuse¬ 
ment from the spectacle, and leaim to look upon pain as matter 
for sport and 2>astime. 

Cmldi'm not unfrequently acquire hahits of violence from 
their mother, who in this, as in many other points, errs from 
ignorance. Should the child accidentafiy knock his head aguiiist 
the table, the fond and foolish parent will teU him to h^t the 
table.** This mculcates the passion of revenge; and afterwards 
thiungh lifr, the child, become a man, furiously resents all i>eal 
OF imagint^ injuries. A child should en no account be told to 
box or beattmybody or anything. Neither should he be taught 
to scold or alrase what has hurt him. On the contraiy, he 
should be taught to forgive injuries, to endure sufferings with 
fortitude, and to entertain kindly fseungs towards ell. 

All children require amusement. From the time they are able 
to notice obj^ts, they take a delight in toyt^ pictures, music, and 
“'%er attractions of toe eye itod ear. Playmg with toys may be 
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8»d to be not onij An amnsement^ bnt the pift>per occupation of 
^ildren. I^et them^ llterefore^ have what toys yon can afPord to 

S 'laee. Such things as a bra of.wooden bricks, wherewith to 
houses, or a slate aivi pencil, are inexhanstifale sources of 
recreation. Books of of birds, or animals in general, 

may be employed with gi^t adyantage, because they excite 
questions, anord - the parent qsportunities of j^'V’ing mudi valu¬ 
able oral instroction, and induce that loye of inquiry, which is 
the parent of knowledge. Those who possess a gamen have 
fewer* difliculties to enoouiiter in phsyidiQg amusement for their 
childi*(3i. The spade, the whed-bai*row or wagon, the hoop, 
kite, and ball, are too excellent aJdd too well known to need 
recommendation here; neither need we name the doll for girls, 
which affords constant and yaried amiusement and occupation, 
and may be made the of inculcating much that will be 

subsequently usehil and admirable in a female. 

These toys may also be made us^fcd in teaching order, careful¬ 
ness, and steadfastness. The seeds of persevearance may sown, 
by insisting on a (diild’s remaining satisfied with one plaything 
for a reasonable space of time. Such a habit would also prevent 
cnyy or discontent. A dbild who is early accustomea to be 
satisfied with its own allotment, will scarcely be discontented at 
a later period. A love of order may be encouraged by the habit 
of putting the various toys in their respective places after use; 
and such a habit eveutually leads to systematic carefulness and 
economy.”* 

Girls possess a d«$ire for nursing dolls; it anses from an ori¬ 
ginal propensity of the mind—^the love of children. Provide 
dolls, therefore, for infant girls. Besides amusing them, the 
making and putting off and on of the d<dls’ clones, teaches 
lessons of neatness, and cultivates sentiments of affection. 

While on this 8ubje<^ it may be proper to caution parents 
against giving their children toys of a kind likely to encourage 
warlike or savage propensities; such as mimic guns, swords, or 
other military accoutrements. We have remarked that toys of 
this kind are commonly given to children in Fiance, a practice 
which perhaps tends to nourish a love of war in our nei^bours. 
We hope English parmts will avoid this folly, and impart toys 
only of a sinaply abusing or improving tendeimy. 

The propriety of inculcating nabits of deanlmess has already' 
heen spoken of Let children he hmght to be not only cleanly 
in person, but cleanly and delicate in manner. As s^n as they 
can assist themsdves, give them a place ^ table, and. accustom 
them to the use of the spoOn, fork, and knifs, and also io arrange 
■^e ifood on the plate, so that it may be eaten with attention to 
the method usually aiibs^ed; tlm meat, vegetable, and bread 
foUowing each other in r^ular succession, with a jmoper pro- 
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|)ortion of salt. I>riftkm^ or speaking wiA fee moufe ML 
putting the fing^ into the plate and mmgliixg' fee food, should 
1^ checked at first. 

Children cannot he taught what is termed manners wifeout 
rendering them affected. But the^r may he (taught to practise 
politeness, gentteiess, courtesy, and a zegarii for the rights of 
others. Tlus is best done by a good exanmle, and by the exeiv 
cise of the qualities recommeimed. Vi^e amnonifems to hfeave 
themselves” are next to useless. If brought up j^periy, th^y 
will not probably have a disporition to behave ilL 

A child’s moral and Intellectual families will he advanta^ 
geously brought out hy mixing wife ofeer children of fee same 
age. The child is tope pitied who has no playmates or com¬ 
panions. Hence the exceeding usefelness of iaftmt schools, to 
which ail young children should, if possible, be sent, especially 
when BYHtematic training cannot be carried on at home. The 
principfes upon which mfant afeools are established may be 
explained as follows 

Mxardse^ confirmed mto hoMty is the true means of establishing 
the virtuous character, as fa^ as it can be established by human 
means. This may be realised to a certain extent in wellnregu- 
lated families; but home-training is for fee most part badly 
conducted, and hence fee necessity for gathering children toge¬ 
ther into a place fftted up for the puipose, under fee eye of 
well-trained instructors. In conduetmg an infant school, it is 
advantageous to have a laige number of pupils, so as to pre¬ 
sent a, vai-iety of dispositions—an actual world into which a 
child may l>e introduced ; a worid of infant business and infant 
inteTCourse; a miniature of fee adult world itself. This inter¬ 
course, however, is not carried on at random, each infant only 
bringing its stock of selfish animalism ^to aggravate that of its 
playmates. It is eorrectiy systematisi^, and carefully superin¬ 
tended. The infants are pei’mitted to play together out of doors 
in unrestrained freedom, both for the sake of health and recrear 
tion; a watchful eye being all fee while kept upon the nature 
and manner of their intercourse. Watching over their actions 
towards each other, the best opportunity is affoi’ded for enforcing 
the practice of generosity, gentleness, mesrey, kindness, honesty, 
truth, and cleaminess in personal habits; and all occasions of 
quarrel, qruelty, fxaud, or ^sehood, are minutely and patiently 
examined into; while, on the other hand, aU inddieacy, filthi¬ 
ness, ^ree^nass, covc^usness, unfairness, dishonesty, violence, 
tyranny, bruelty, insolence, vanity, cowardice, weti obstinacy, 
are repressed by fee moral police of fee community. The tei^g 
of idiots or animals is also ndd in juilt^ n^mbation. A taste for 
refinement, and a regard for the beaurifuf in natuie and art, are 
carefully inculcated. .The assembled children are shown Iww 
Ij^autiful are the flowers of the fields and galena-; how beautiftd 
«j|nd interesting are fee animals which zomister to man’s wants; 
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}iow splenkiiid is tibe sky with its multitude of stars: and how 
great and'^^od and kind is the God who made them all. 

Besides we moral habitudes and refinements of feefing* pro> 
duced by three or four yeara^pyactice in an in^t school, the 
whole carefully identi&d with rdigioos obligatioli, the 
intellectual or knowing facuki^ are also ben^ialfy' trained. 
*ihe stimulus of numbers works wonders on the childj and brings 
out his observing and remembering mtdlect in a manner that 
will surprise ^is famify at home. Everytlfing which he sees 
fills him wi^ wonde^ . delight, and ardour. In^ad of his early 
educaticm being ccmwed to words, he is made acquainted with 
the real tanmble world, and is prepai*ed not only for instruction 
in schools or an advanced kind, but for acting his part as a useful 
and intelligent member of society. v- 

We are aware that objections have been made to infant edu-> 
cation in schools, but on no proper grounds. It is unsuspected 
by the objectors that man is a mond as well as an iutellectaal 
being; that he feelings which I’equire education, and that on 
the nght training of these de|imid the hfmpiness of the indi^fi- ’ 
dual and the wdfare of soc^jty, infinitely more than on the 
highest attainments merely intellectual. Now, the education of 
the feelings has been shonm to be the primary and permanent 
object of 3te infant* echoed imtem. lb has, moreover, been dis* 
tinctly laid down, that these m^ings are incomparably more easily 
bent and moulded to good in inimey than in alter>years; that 
after six years of age, their effectual culture is, in many cases, 
nearly hopeless; hence to delay it till this age (two to six being 
the proper period of infent schooling) would be to leave it out of 
education altogether; and this, to tne heavy cost of society, has 
been hitheito the ignorantly adopted alternative. 

The advantages of tmining in infant, schools are now so gene¬ 
rally lecognis^, that these institutipns may be considered to 
rank among the accredited means of 'national instiuction. We 
therefore conclude by earnestly Teeommfmding their universal esta¬ 
blishment ; and shall rejoiceto know that parents, not possessing 
approved means of home^training, send their chilrn'en to them. 

As in a succeeding paper we shall treat of the managmnmt of. 
<jhild3*en of an advanced age, or what may be termed the Eireside 
IPncation of a Family, we need not here*extmd our enervations 
infant management. W’ith regard to the. dmections already 
given, We feel assuied that, if. Jbllowed out Ig?: a nurs^ or anotbor 
capable of realising them in th/dr letter and their 'ipirk, they 
would have the best edfects on cbildren, < and be productive of the 
greatest benefit to society.* 

* For a fan exposition of infant manag<uBi»it, we refer to the works 
entitled '“‘Infant Treatment, under Two YeSw of Age,’* and **lnfiuit 
l^ueation, fieom Two to Six Years of Ag^e,” both issu^ in eonnexiQn 
with CHAvanits'e EnccAfioNAi. OovBSE. ' 
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T**the befiUUHiiff of the present centtoy, and dunngr 
eonsi&e of Bonaparte, few yonnj^ men of fortune 
made so bfilhant an appearance amidst the learned 
and aecomnlwhed aoeiety of Pans as Ohailes Vera- 
T^nt C3ount de OhMAaej 'ttns gentleman, a type of many 
]^of his class, possessed natwal poVers oi lunid of no mean 
ordei, he ^d wrote vamous language*.^ and was ac- 

(^uainted with most of the otdmary branches of knowledfje. 
Sc fai, hia talents nm^t be called enviable: while his foitune 
and station* aftoided imn the most fstonrame opportunity of 
feuiiounding himself wiBt aU that could frratify nis taste or 
aesnes What, then, was wanting to render XJhanley happy 
in himself and with the world ^ His moial perceptions had 
been deadened. To a coarse nft&d, fbrgetfol of eveiythmg 
but tiansitory indulgences, this would p^haps have bm no 
faouif e of immediate.aisquietude, but Charney’s was not a tosise 
mind, He;wa9 fond of reasoning with the subtlety of a scholar 
on subjects of an aspiring kixid-*-0A the meaning of tbf umvei se 
of which he formed an atom«—on creation and pi evidence, and, 
blmdtd by pr^udioe, all liis leasomnffs ended in didicult 3 , 
doubt, soep^cism. He Saw not, because his heart was untouched, 
thak reason as we will, all tnmgs—all design, cider, beauts, 
wisdom, goodness—^xnust ultimately be traced to one great Fust 

** 1 1lls simple narratiTo is on abridgment and adaptation fi ^m the 
French of X B Saintme. Hie onginal, in tlie eompaMi of a lolnmc, Itns 
been exeeod&f,1> popular )n F^nec, where it is eonsidf red b\ the well 
duposed as a laluabk aninliary m the eausc of rcb^pen and morals and, 
fiom it** style, likelj t-* influence minds who would turn away from fonnal 
treatises of natural theologi. 
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Cause-^that all moral attributes and excellences are dependent 
from the throne of God, 

With a mind jp’oping in the wron^ direction for something* 
whereon to repose, it is not wonderim that Chamej was dis¬ 
satisfied. There was nothing on which his affections could be 
satiafactonly placed. The world was to him a sort of wilderness,, 
in which he discovered 3»>tbing to love, admire, or venerate., 
Wmpped up in his own sdd^^fficieincj, he esteemed no one. 
Heaven spread her bounties around: they w«pe enjoyed, but not 
with a thankful heart. 

Incapable of making private friends, Chamey affected to take 
an interest in tlie weliare of an entire p^ple—so much easier is 
it for a man to he a patriot than a {mikuothropist. Under the 
impression that the system of goveismieEat at the time was detri¬ 
mental to public wemurep he enrolled himself as a member of a 
secret society, w^se object was to subvert the existing order 
of things. The pfrticularB of the conspiracy are of little conse¬ 
quence ; it is enough that tlie prigects of tbe association occupied 
Charney during t& greater part of the > years 1803 r and 1804, 
and wore finally discovered W the poEo^ who extinguished 
them with little difficulty. These were times when no great 
ceremony was employed in seizing and conffimag persons accused 
of political offences. Bonaparte was not a, man to be trifled 
with. The leaders of the conspiracy were quietly removed from 
their homes, condemned almost without a trial, and separated 
from each other. In the eighty-six depark|lents of France there 
were many prisons. - . 

It was in the fortress of Feneefrelle that Charles Veramont 
Count de Charney was incarcerated, being aocu^d of . an attempt 
to overthrow the government^ and substitute anarchy and dis¬ 
order. Let us behold him the tenant of one rude chamber, with 
no attendant but his Jailer, instead of the luxurious master of a 
princely mansion! Yet he was supplied with, all necessaries. It 
was the weight of his own thoughts which am>eared insupportable. 
However, there was no escape from them, tar all corremondence 
with the world was forbidden; and he was not aUow'ed^to retain 
books, pens, or paper. The chamber which he occupied was 
situated at the back of the citadel, inn little building raised upon 
tlie ruins of the old fortiflcation^ now rendered useless by mo¬ 
dern inventions. T^e four walls, newly whitewaslfed, left not 
even a trace of any former occuj^t j a table fff ju^ sufficient 
size for him to eat from; one chair, whici^' standing singly, 
seemed to warn him that he must not hope .mr a coiieipenion j a 
chest, that contained his linen and clothes; a little cupboard 
of worm-eaten wood, painted white, with'wiiich ocmtrasted 
strangely a costly mahogany dressing-case inlaid with aiv^, 
and which was the only remnant of his past splendour; a narrow 
but cl&m lied; and a pair of blue linen curtains, that seemed 
hung at his window in naockeiy, for through its thick bars, or 
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from the hiffh wall whidi i*ose about tea feet beycmd he 
neither feared the impertineaice of curious eyes, nor the over¬ 
powering- r^s of the sun. Such was th6 frmiture of his prison- 
chamber. Ine rest of his world was confined to a diort stone 
staircase, whic^ turning sharply round, led to a little paved 
yard, that had formerly been one of the outworks of the mtadeL 
And here it was tiiat mr two hours arday he was permitted to 
walk. This even was a privilege; for, from this litUe enclosure, 
he could behold the summits ^ the Alps, which lay behind Ms 
prison, though not the rocks and forests with whicm they were 
^studded. Afes I once returned to his chamber, his horizon was 
'bounded by the dull wall of masonry that separated him frcmi 
the sublime and picturesque scenery which might have relieved 
the tedium of the d^. At the extremity of the wall was a little 
windov^ breaking ahme its unilbrmity •“ and here, from time to 
time, Charney {ancied that he recognised a me^choly figure. 

This was hiS world—where his demon of 4*ouaHT still pos¬ 
sessed him; and her& by dictation, he wrote the most temble 
sentences on the wa^ pear to the sacred keepsakes of his mother 
and sister! By turns he directed his mind to the merest trifies 
—manufacturea wtasltos, boxesk and litl^e open baskets of fruit 
stones—^made miniature oi walnut shells, and plaited straw 

for amusemenk ' To vary his oocupations, he engraved a thou¬ 
sand fentastic designs Upon his table; houses upon houses, fish 
upon the trecn, men taUer Ihan Ihe steeples, boats upon Uie roofe, 
carriages in middle Pf^the tvater, and dwarf pyramids by 
the side of gi^ntic fiiesi Perhaps, however, the greatest inte¬ 
rest this victim of'ennui experienced, was the curiosity he felt 
concerning tlm frgure he somntames saw at the little window to 
which we hefora alluded. At first he tcKik the strangmr for a 
spy, placed there to watch his movements; and then lie fancied 
he was one of his enemies ©ijoyjng the sight of his degradation 
—^for Charney was the most suspicious of moi-tals. When at last 
he questioned the jailer, the poor man only decked him, though 
unintentionally^ 

“ He is one of my own comjdtymen, an Italian,” said he; 
good Christian, for I hnd him ofteii at prayers.” 

Chalmey asked, “ Why is he imprisoned ?” 

“ Because he tried to^aasassinrie General Bonaparte,” returned 
the jailer. - ' 

" Is he, ^on, a V* 

'^ Oh noz^but he lost his son in the in Geimany, and that 
maddenedAdm. - He Ims but one child left—his daughter.” 

then it was in a transport of passion and soltishness ?” 
replied Ch^ey. And then he continued, Pray, how' does this 
bold conspirator amu^,himself here ?” 

.^^He catches insectsL” said Ludovic the jailer with.a smile. 

* Chamey could no longer detest, he only despised him, as he 
answered, What a fool he must be!” 
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“ Why, count, is he a fool ? He has been longer a prisoner 
than you have, yet already you have become a master in the 
art ojTcarving on wood.” 

withstanding the irony of this expression, Chamey betook 
himself to his old occupations; and in such wearying puerilities 
passed an entiiu winter. Happily for him a new sottree of interest 
' was opening. 

It was a beautiful morning in spring, when Chamey, as usual, 

. paced the little courtyard. He walked slowly, as if thus he 
could increase the actual space which lay before him. He 
counted the paving stones one by one, doubtless to prove if bis^ 
former calculations of this important matter were correct. With* 
eyes tent to th e ground , he perceived an unusual appearance 
betwewi two of"the stones. It was but a very little hillock of 
earth open at the top. Stooping dowm, he lightly raised some 
of the particles of soil, and now saw a little b^e of vegetation 
which had scarcely yet escaped from a seed, which had teen 
dropped probably by a bird, or wafted thither by ^ wind. He 
would have crushed it with his foot, but at that insist a soft 
breeze brought to him the odour. of honeysuckle and seringa, 
as if to ask pity for the poor plant, and whiap^ that it sdso 
would perhaps some day have fragrance to tesiowl Another 
idea also stayed his movement. How had this tender blade, so 
fragile that a touch would breaki^hew had ^s tender blade 
been able to raise itself, and throw .mnn it ^e hard dry earth 
almost cemented to the atones by the pressor^ of his own feet ‘i 
Interested by the circumstance, again he stoop^ to examine the 
infant plant. 

He perceived a sort of soft coati]^, whii^, folding itself over 
the young leaves, pieseiWed them fi^injii;^^wMle Qiey pierced 
the crust of earth and burst into the'air and i^shine. Ah! said 
he to himself, this is the secret. It derives ftexn nature this 
principle of strength, just as birds, before fhsy, are hatched, are 
provided with teSss to break the eggnahell. I^oor prisoner! thou 
at lea.st in thy captivity dost^asess an instrument for thine own 
liberation. He looked at it for a few mopaents, but thought no 
more of crushing it. 

The next afternoon, while walking, again, dbeer absence 
of mind, he nearly stepped upon the, litSe plant. he paused 
instinctively, surprised nimself at tha interest $p awakened. He 
found that it had grown in the fouisknd'twteity hours, and that, 
having basked in me sunshine, it had lost, the sickly’paleness he 
had noticed the previous day. He reflected on the strange power 
this feeble stem possessed of nourishing itself, mid aeqmring the 
various colours assigned to its difterent parts. Yes,” thought 
he, ‘^its leaves will* of course be of a different shade from the 
stem; and its flowers, I wonder what colour they will he? .How 
is it that, led from the same source, one imbibes blue, aftd 
another scarlet ? They w'ill so show themselves,. However; for, 
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notwithstanding the confusion and disord^. there is in the world, 
matter certainly obeys regular, though blind laws. Very blind,’* 
he repeated to himself ^ “ if I needed another prooj^ here is one. 
These great lobes, whioh helped the plant to burst through the 
earth, are now quite useless; hut s^ they hang heavily upon 
it, and exhaust its sap 1 ** 

While the count thus reasoned, the evening drew on; and 
tliQugh it was spring-time, the nights were cold. As the sun 
sank, the lobes he had been watching rose slowly before liis eyes, 
and as if to justify themselves in his opinion, drew nearer to 
each other, enclosing the tender leaves, folding their soft wings 
over, the plant, and thus protecting it from cold, or the attack 
of insects! Chamey understood this silent answer all the better 
from perceiving that the outer coating Jiad been eaten the pre¬ 
ceding night by jblie slugs, whose silver ti’ail still remained upon 
the surface. 

This strange dialogue, carried on hy thought on one side, and 
action on the other, could not rest here; mr Chamey was too 
much accustomed to djispute, to yield his opinion at once to a 
good reason. “ tt is sdl very well,” said he to himself; “ as it 
often happens, several fortunate accidents have combined to 
favour tms little plant. Armed at'first with a lever to raise dp 
the earth, and a 'shield to defend it from injury, there was .a 
double chance its 'e:mteifce; but for these, the germ would 
have been stifled, as doubtless myriads of the same species qre, 
which natui*e:hBiHmg ijs^j^eetty formed, ai'e unable to preserve 
themselves^ or their kind. Who can know the num¬ 

ber of these unfinished prodtictions ? Bah I there is nothing in 
all 1 have noticed hut a lucky chance.” 

Count Chamey, 'nature has still an answer to all your argu¬ 
ments. Be patient, and pi^'haps you will discover that this frail 
production was provM^tially placed in the courtyard of your 
prison for a useftil ps^ose. ai-e right in thinking that 

these pi*otecting wings will soon he insufficient for the purpose; 
but then they wiH jfither and fall, no longer wanted. For when 
the north -wind’ shall bloiv from the Alps damp fogs and flakes 
of snow, the new lea-^' still in the bud shall find there a safe 
asylum, a dwelKhg prepared for them, impervious to the air, 
cemented ^th gum and resin, which, increasing accoj'ding to 
their growth, will only open in genial, weather; and when 
returning sioiahine calls them forth, they press together, thus 
borrowing lending jRratemal support, and find themselves 
provided Wiwjt a downy' covering to protect them from atmo¬ 
spheric changes. Be sure, wherever danger increases, the cai“e 
of Providence is redoubled. 

The prisoner still watched the changes of the plant. Again 
he a^ued, and again it had a ready answer. “ Of what use 
is,this down upon the stem ?’* said Cham^. 

The next morning he saw that the down was covered with a 
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ligiht li!oap-&ost, nrhich liad tlius been beld at a distance from the 
tender bark 1 

** At all events, it will not be wanted in the summer,” eontinued 
the count; and w'hen warm weather came, bdb.old the plant was 
stripped of its first mantle, and its fresh branches w^e free from 
a covering no longer necessary, “ But a storm may eome, 
and the wind will scatter, and the had will tear thy tender 
leaves.” 

The wind blew, and the young jplant, too weak to wrestle with 
it, bent to the earth, and so found safely. It hailed; and now, 
by a new manoeuvre, the leaves arose, and pressing togethw for 
mutual protection around the stem, presented a sohd mass to the 
blows 01 the enemy: in union they found strength; and though 
the plant sustained some slight injiuy, it came out of the conflict 
still strong, and ready to open to the sunbeams, which soon healed 
its wounds! 

“ Haii Chance intelligence?” asked Charn^; can it join 
spirit to matter?” From attempting to disewer some of tihe 
properties of this humble plant, and watching over its progress 
towards maturity, he unconsciously learnt to love; it; and it 
9cas the Jirst thing which he loved, for his h^t was at length 
touched. One day he had watched it longmr erven t^ian usual, 
and surprised himself in a reverie beside it* His thoughts were 
calmer and sweeter than any he had eQiE|torieQie^ for a long time. 
Presently, on raising his head, he pereeived ^ the wiaa^w we 
before noticed the stranger, who evidently wot watching him, 
and whom Charney had called in derisiem -At 

first he blushed, as if the other had ^own his ; and then 

lie smiled, for he no longer despised .him. 'What room was there 
for contempt? Was not his own mind ahsc»rhed'i& a similar 
maiftier ? “ Who knows,” said he, " thk Italian me^ J^ve dis¬ 
covered in a fly things as worthy of hemg eataimBed m 1 have 
in my plant.” 

On re-entering his chamber, the first object wM«^ struck him 
was a sentence he had written on hia wall about two mouths 
before—it ran thus:— 

Chance is the parent of creation.” # ' ' 

He took a piece of charco^d, and wrote Imesih Perhnps! ” 

Charney chalked »io'more upon the wall, arud only carved upon 
his table representations of flowers and leaves. Hss hours of 
exei'cise he passed almost entirely by the side of his plant, watch- 
ingits growth, and studying its changes; and often, 'v^en returned 
to his chamber, he continued to gaze on it through the grated 
whadow. It had now, indeed, become his favourite, occupation— 
the only resource of a prisoner I "Will he tire of it as he had done 
of every other amusement ? We shall see. 

One morning, while looking at the plant from his window, he 
saw, or fancied, that the jaOer, in CTossing the courtyard wi:tih 
hurried strides, brushed so close to the stem that he almost 
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erusbed it. Cbarney trembled fpora head to foot. When Ludo- 
Tic brought bim his breakfast, he set about ofpering his petition, 
which was, that he would have the goodness to walk caref^j, and 
spare the onlw omoroent of the yard. But sizi^e as the request 
may appear, he soaroelydcnew liow to begin. iPerhaps the regu¬ 
lations for cleaning the prison might be so rigid, that destruction 
must await the little tlung; and if so, how great was the favour 
he had to ask! At last, however, mustering up courage to speak 
of such a trifle, he begged Ludovic—who, fliough tJie warden of 
a prison, and sometimes rough in manner, was not l:y any means 
a hard-hearted man—to spare the plant in which be had begun 
to take such a friendly interest. 

"Why, as for your wallflower'-” began Ludovic. 

Is it then a wallflower ?” interrupted the count. 

^*Oh, I don’t know I am sure; but all such things seem to 
me more or less wallflowers. But this I will say, that you are 
rathei’ late in recommending it to my care. "Why, I should have 
put my foot upon it long ago, had I not Seen that yon were in¬ 
terested in it.^ 

** Yes, I do feel an interest,” said Chamey in a confused manner. 

“ Hush, hush,” returned the other, winking his eye with a 
comical expressiott; “ people must have something to care about, 
and prisoners have no choice. "Why, I have known great people, 
clever people—for they don’t send fools here—amuse themselves 
at little cost. Orie catches fii«si—^no great harm in that; anoth^” 
bore he winked again—" carves with his penknife all sorts 
of moUstrohs things upon his table, without remembering that I 
am re^onsible for the furniture. Some make friends of birds, 
and some of mu^ ISfow, so much do I respect these fanci^, that 
I have sent away our cat, though my wifo doted on her, for foar 
of her killing them.- Perhaps she might not have injured riiem, 
hut 1 would not run any risk; 1 shomd have been a viUam if i 
had; for aU the catst in tne world are not worth the bird or znouse 
of a prisoner.” 

" It was Veiy good of you,” replied Chamey, feeling himsdf 
humbled at being thought capable of such chilmsh tastes. '^But 
this plant is for me something more than an amusement.” 

“ Well, what matters it? If it reminds you of the tree under 
which you prattled to your mother in your childhood, so much 
the better.* The superintendent has not spoken about it, and as 
for me, I shut my eyes to things I don't wish to see. If it should 

g row to bcft tree, and so be able to help you over the wall, it will 
B another aflkir; but we have no ne^ to think of that yet 
a while,” he added with a laugh; “ though, I am sure, I wish you 
the free use of your l^s with all my heart; but this must happen 

according to order. H yon were to try to escape- 

** What would yon do ?” 

.* ** Do! Why, it should be over my body; I would shoot you 
myself, or tell the sentinel to fire, wi^ as little remorse as if yon 
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w«pe B jrabbiL But touch a leaf of, your -waB^ower 1 No, I 
have Bot a heart for that. I have always couaidered that man 
UBWort^ of the dimity of heiu^ a jailer, who would crush a 
epid^ that a prisoner had become attached to; it is a wicked 
actioxH-B crime. Talking* of spiders,ooutinu^ Ludovic, “I’ll 
you a stoiy about a prisoner who was let out at last by the 
help of the spiders.” 

“ By the help oife the spiders! ” exclaimed Chamey with asto-i 
niahment. ^ 

“ Yea,” replied the jailer; “ it is about ten years ago; Quatre- 
xner Disjonval was his name. He was a Frenchman, Hke you, 
though he had employment in Holland, and sided with the Butch 
when they revolted. For this he was put into prison, where he 
stayed eight years, without having even thfen a prospect of being 
released—for I heard all about him, count, from a prisoner we 
had here before you came—and who formed an acquaintance 
with the spiders; though, luckily, Bonaparte gave him the use of 
his legs again, without waiting so long for it as his friend had 
done. Well, this poor DiMonval having nothing to amuse him¬ 
self with during these eignt long years, took to watching the 
spiders ; and at last, from thdr actions, he could tell what the 
weather would be for ten, twelve, or fourteen days to come. 
Above all, he noticed that they only roun their large wheel¬ 
like wbInS in fine weather, or when nne clear weather was 
setting in; whereas, when wet and cold were coming, they 
retreated clean out of sight. Now, when t|ie troops of the 
Hepublic were in Holland, in December a sudden and 

unexpected thaw so altered the plans of the generals, that they 
seriously thought of withdi*awing the army, and accepting the 
money that the Dutch would have willingly paid to be fiee of 
them. But Disjonval, who thought any masters would he better 
than his present ones, hoped, beyond all things, that the French 
would be victorious; and knowing that Only the weather was 
against them, watched his friendly spiders with redoubled inte¬ 
rest. To his^joy, be discovered that a frost was coming; a 
frost which would render the rivers and canals able to bear the 
weight of the baggage and artillery. He contrived to have a 
letter conveyed to the commander-in-chief, assuring him that a 
frost would set in within foiirteMi days; he^ either.Ijelieving 
what he wished, or really putting faith in a prisoner’s experience, 
maintained his ground; and when, at the end of twelve days, every 
river was frozen over, Disjonval no doubt felt that, if the Fi*ench 

g ained the day, he deserved his freedom at their hands. And 
chad it too; for when they entered Utrecht in triumph, one 
of the first orders issued was for the liberation of QuMremer 
XHsjonval. This is a fact, count; though I heard it aaid that 
afterwards he continued his affection for*the spiders, and wrote 
about ^em too. Ah, it is a curious thing how much such insects 
know, Oi* at least how’ much they do, that we can’t at all 
8 
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Understand 1 lHhey must be Heaven-taugbt too, for they do Bot 
even seem to teach one another.” 

Chamey was touched by this recital, for coiild he enter 
into every feeling of Disjonval; and his heart was softened 
by Ludovicos attention to his plant. Yet, now that he began to 
respect his jailer, his vanity urged him the more to give some 
reason for the interest he took in such a tride. ** My dear good 
Ludbvic,” said he, I thank you for your kind consideration; 
but I must repeat to you that this little plant is to me more 
than an amusement. I am studying its physiology; ” and as 
he saw that the man listened without uiu^^stondi^, he added, 

besides, the species to which it belongs possesses, I think, 
medicinai properties which are most valoable in certain at¬ 
tacks of illness to which I am subject!” He had descended 
to a species of falsehood. But, alas! this had seemed to him 
less humiliating than to acknowledge himself pleased with a 
trifle. ' 

“Well, count,” said Ludo-vic, preparing to leave the room, “ if 
your plant, or its kind, has rendered you so much seiwice, I 
think you m^ht have shown your gratitude by watering it 
sometimes. ]^or Picciola ! * poor little thing! "it would have 
perished of thirst if I had not taken care of it. But adieu, 
adieu.” 

“ One instant, my kind Ludovic,” exclaimed Charney, more 
and more suiprised at discovering the character of the man; is 
it possible that you have been thus thoughtful of my pleasui'es, 
and yet never mentioned your goodness to me 1 I intreat you 
accept this little pi*esent as an earnest of my gratitude, thouglj it 
is impossible I can ever repay you;” and" he presented a little 
silver-gilt cup which belonged to his dressing-case. Ludovic 
took it in his hand, examining it with some curiosity. 

“ Repay me for w'hat. Signor Count ? Flowers only ask a 
little water, so w(‘, can let them drink without being imined at a 
tavern.” And he replaced the cup in the dfcssing-case. 

The count moved nefu*er, and extended his hand: hut Ludovic 
drew back in a respect:^! manner, exclaiming, “ No, no; a ihan 
only gives his hand to a friend and an equal.” 

“ iBen, Ludovic, be you my friend.” 

“ No, no; that would not ao,” replied the jailer; “ one should 
have a little foresight in this world. If we were to he friends, 
and you were to try to escape, how should I have the heart to 
ciy ‘fire P to the soldiers? No; I am your keeper, your jailer, 
and most humble servant.” 

And now that Charney has learned another lesson—the lesson 
that good as well as evil is woven in that strangle tangled texture, 
human nature—we m^st huny over some of the succeeding 
eipents, and i*elate hut briefly how he was attacked by illness, and 

* Picciola—pronouii'^cd Pitobiola—is an Italian word signifying poor 
little thing. . . 

. 1 ) 
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Ilow Ilia roBffh friend lAidoTic tended him through it. The 
reader must, Tiowever, remember, that in making his urgent, but,^ 
as it proved, most unnecessary supplications for his plant, the 
count had even descended to something like a falseho^; for he 
had said that he thought the plant possessed medicinal properties, 
a declaration which the hcmest jailer called to mind when he 
heheld his charge suffering from me delirimn of fever. It is true 
the medical attendant of the prison had been caUed in; but what^ 
ever his judgment might he, his skill seemed unavailing. Chamey 
was apparently' in extreme danger, when, amidst the wildest rav- 
iz^s, he passionately exclaim^, Piodola—^Picciola! ” In an 
instant Ludovio concluded that it was for curing this disorder 
the plant was famed; but how to apply it was the question. Yet 
the thing must be tried; so, after a consultation with his wife, 
it was determined to cut some of the leaves, and make a decoc¬ 
tion of them. Bitter—^nauseous was the draught (probably a 
grellt recommendation in Ludovicos opinion); but, administered 
at the crisis by means of which nature was working her cure, it 
had all the credit. Yet to describe Chamey’s horror at the dis¬ 
covery of the mutilation to which hia Picciola had lieen subjected, 
is impossible; but he felt it was the punishmeut of his falsehood ; 
and so, as a medicine, it worked a moral change, if not a physical 
one! Neither we describe very accurately how, before his 
attack of illness, (mamey erected what he called “ the palace of 
his mistress.” He had been frightened one day by limolding 
the house-dog pass through the yard, for he feared tuat a lash of 
hi? tail might injure the beloved Picciola. Yes, Picciola was 
now her name, the title bestowed on her by the kind-hearted 
Ludovic, who was called her godfaiher. Although the nights 
were cold, and his allowance of firewood at all times insufficient, 
yet Chamey cheerfully robb^ himself day by day of some por¬ 
tion of his little store, till, with the aid ox cords which he care¬ 
fully spun from his linen, he erected a defence around the plant. 

By the physician^ orders the count had now permission to 
walk in the courtyard whenever he pleas^, thouM he was still 
too weak to take much advantage of the favoui’. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, there was something in his convalescent state favourable to 
contemplation; certain it is that he revelled in it more than ever. 
There was little to break ,in upon his leveries; the only event 
the solitary could bring to mind was, that he had dnce seen a 
second figure at the window where he had before noticed the 
entomologist. As for Ludovic, he might be a httla more com¬ 
municative ; but he was in no degree more compl 3 d[ng than his 
office Is^fully permitted. Charn^ was anxious to procure pens 
and psperj that he might note down the observations he was 
daily making <m his plant 5 but these were obstinately refused, as 
against orders. 

^nVhy not write to tbe superintendent for permission?” s«ad 
Ludovic. “ I dare not, and vml not give them yoji.” 
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"Never,” exclaimed coimt, "will I ask him to grant me a 
fevonr.” 

“As you please/’ returned Ludovic coldly, sin^mg one of his 
naftive Italian airs as he left the chamber of his prisoner. 

Too proud to humble himself to the ^vemor, Chamey was 
etill unwilling' to abandon his des%n. mth the aid of his razor, 
he formed a pen of a tooth-pick; his ink was made from soot 
dissolved in water, and luixed in a gilt scent-bottle; and instead 
of paper, he wrote on his cambric handkerchief JMcciola was 
now in dow^, and among the phenom^a she revealed to him, 
he observed tibat the flower turned towards the sun, following 
the cah in its course, the better to absorb its rays; or when, 
veiled by clouds w^hich threatmied rain, sun was no longer 
visible, Piociola b^t down her petals, as mariners fold their 
sails, to prepare for the coming storm. " Is heat so necessary 
tohCT?” (hougl^t Chamey; “and why? Does she fear even the 
passing shadow which seems so refreshing ? But why do I ask ? 
I know she will explain her reasons.” He who had almost 
denied a God began to have faith in a flower 1 

Picciola had already proved a physician; and on an emeigency 
she might serve for a barometer. Now she fulflUed the uses of .a 
watch I 

By dint of watching and observing, Chamey remarked that 
her perfume varied at different periods of the day, ,At first he 
thought that such a notion must be a'delusion of the imagina¬ 
tion ; hut repeated trials proved to him its reality. At last he 
could declare the hour ei the day with certainty, simply fvom 
inhaling the odour of Ms plant, Picciola was now in iiill blossom; 
and, thanks to Ludovic, who assisted the prisoner to construct 
a seat in the courtyard, me invalid could enjoy the society of his 
favourite for houis at a time. It sometimes happened that, to¬ 
wards the dose of day, he sunk into a waking dream—a reverie-— 
in which the imaginatitm^ triumpMng over me body, carried him 
to distant and most different scenes. Once he thought himself 
in Ms old mwsion; it was the night of a festival—^the noise of a 
hundred carriages rattled in his ear, and the gleam of torches 
flashed in his eye. Presently the orchestra sounded, and the fete 
began. The brilliant tight of chandeliem flooded the ball-room, 
where jewels gleamed feathers waved upon the fairest forms. 
There wa^the haughty TaUien and the beautiful Becamier; and 
JosepMnethe eonsul’s wife, who, from her goodness and grace, 
often passed for the loveliest of ths three. Others were, beside 
them, adorned with every aid wMch taste and dress could lend to 
youth and beauty. But it was not one of these that, in Chamey’s 
r^erie, riyeited Ms attention. He distinguished a young girl 
simply attired in white: her native grace and faint blush were 
her on^ ornaments; and as he gazed upon her the other figures 
faded n*om his view. Presently they were alone, and as in 
thought he approached her more nearly, he observed that in her 
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dna[!k iMflr albe troi* a fikiwep—the flower of his }>ristm I Invo- 
he extended hid arms to dasn her, hut in an matant ebe 
faded from his view—the flower and the girl losing themselves in 
one another. The walls of his mansioii grew dim; the li^ts 
were gradually extinguidied; till, reason throning fancy» the 
prisoner opened his eyes f Behold, he was still on his bench, the 
sun was setting, and Ficciola before him. 

Often he dreamed thus^ but alwi^s the young girl with the 
flower^Picciola personiflM—^was the prominent ligure of his 
charming vision. He knew it was no memory of the past; could 
it be a revelation of the future ? He cared not to inquire; he only 
felt that it was happiness to cherish the beloved image. It was 
something to occupy his heart as well as his mind; a being to 
understand and answer him,-to smile with and love him^ to exist 
but in the breath of his life—^his love. He spoke to her in ima¬ 
gination, and closed liia eyes to behold her. Th^two were one— 
the one was double ! 

Thus the captive of Fcnestrelle, after his graver studies, tasted 
the richest elixir; enteiang more and more into that region of 
poesy, from which man returns, like the bee from the bosom of 
flowers, perfumed and loaded wdth honey. He had now a double 
existence, the real and the ideal, the one the remainder of the 
other} without which, man tastes but half the blessing lavished 
on him by the Creator! Now ChameVs time was divided be¬ 
tween Picciola the flow’er and Picciola the fair girl. After reason 
and labour came joy and love! 

Chai'ney became daily more and more absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of his flower, bis sOent teacher and companion. But 
nis eyes were unable to follow the r^fular but minute and mys¬ 
terious changes of its nature. He was one day more than com¬ 
monly depressed in spirits, and at the same time angry with 
himself for yielding to his feelings, when liudovic brought him 
a powerful microscope, the loan of the stranger at the window, 
with which the latter had been accustomed to examine his in¬ 
sects,_ and by the aid of which lie had numbered eight thousand 
divisions in the cornea of a fly! Charney trembled with joy. 
The most minute particles of his plant were now revealed to his 
sight, magnified a hundredfold. Now did he believe himself 
on the high roaii ;o'the most wonderful discoveries. He bad 
before examined the outer covering of his flower, and he is pre¬ 
pared to find that the brilliant colour of the petals, their graceful 
form and purple spots, and the bands, as soft, to the eye as velvet, 
which complete tW outline, are not there only to gladden the 
sight with their beauty, but that they also serve to collecb or 
dispease the sun’s rays according to the wants of the flower. 
Now he perceives that these bright and gldssy jmrticles are un-. 
questionably a glandulous mass of the absorbing vessels, endowed 
with a mysterious power to respire air, l^ht, and moisture for 
the nourishment of the seed; for without light the;?e would be no 
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coloTiT ; without aiP and hea% no life 1 Moistuxe, boat, and lighti 
of tli^se the vegetable world is composed, tmd to these must its 
atfuns return when they die 1. 

During these hours m study aiid delijght, Cham^,. unknown 
to himaufy had two spectatoi's of his actions ;«thes^ were Girhardi 
and his daughter, who watched him with intense and kiinSy 
interest. 

The daughter was one of those rare h^ligs presented now and. 
then to the world, as if to show that nature can surpass a poet’s 
dreams. Educated entirely by her father, the motherless g^l 
was devoted to him; for thou^ her beauty, her virtue, and her 
acquirements, had won for hei* many lovers, her heai't, however 
tender, had never been deeply touched, seemed to have no 
thought, hut her one grief—her father’s imprisonment. She 
felt mat her place was not among the happy, but where she 
could dry a tear, or call up a smile; and to do this was her pride 
and triumph. Until recently, such had been her only thoughts; 
but since she had seen Charney, she had learned to take an ,in¬ 
terest in, and feel compassion for him. Like her father, he was a 
prisoner, which alone was enough to awaken her sympathy; but 
the love he bore to his plant—the only thing to whi<h his heart 
clung—gave birth to feelings of the deepest pity. It is true that 
the commanding person of the coiuit might have had some 
weight ill pre|)Ossessing her in his favour; though assuredly, had 
she met him m the hour of bis prosperity, she would not have 
disting^shed him for such qualities. In her ignorance of human 
life, she classed misfortune among the virtues; and this was the 
charm which had kindled hei* heart’s warm sympathy. 

One morning Girhardi, not content with waving his hand 
from the window by way of salutation, beckoned Charney to 
approach as near as possible, and modulating his voice, as if in 

g reat fear that some one else would hear him, exclaimed,, 1 
ave good news for you, sir.” “ And I,” replied Charney, “ have 
my best thanks to offer for your gpowess in lending me the 
microscopeand, perhaps, in his life Charney had never before 
felt so deep a sense of obligation. 

“Do not, give me any thanks,” returned Girhardi; “the 
thought was Teresa’s, my daughter’s.” 

“ lou have a daughter, then; and they permit you to see her?” 
“ Yes; "and I thank God that they do, for my poor child is an 
angel of goodness. Do you know, my dear sir, she has taken a 
great int^est in you; first when you wei'e ill, and ever since in 
watching Uie attention you bestow on your flower. Surely you 
must have seen her sometimes at the window?” 

“ Is it possible: was it your daughter?” 

“ Yes indeed; but in speaking of her I forget the news I have 
to give you. The emlieror is going to Milan, where he will be 
crowned king of Italy.” 

“ What emperor 
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Whyj General Bonaparte to 1)0 sure. Did you not know 
tliat the first consul has assumed the title of emperor—the 
Emperor Napoleon—and having conquered Itsdy, he is going to 
Milan to be crowned king of that country ?” 

“ King of Italy \ ” exmimed Chamey; “ but what then; he 
will be more than ever your master and mine. As for the 
microscope,” continued Chamey, who thought much more of his 
Ficciola than this great event, and who knew not what was to 
follow—“ as for the microscope, I am afiaid I have already kept 
it tpo long j you are depriving yourself of it. Perhaps at same 
future time you will lend it to me again ?” 

I can do without it j I have others,” replied the kind old 
man, guessing from Champs tone how unwilling he was topart 
with it. Keep it, keep it as a remembrancer of your feuow-^ 
captive, who, believe me, feels a deep interest in you.” 

Chamey strove for words to express his gratitude; but the 
other interrupted him, saying, “ Let me finish what I had to 
tell. They say that at the approaching coronation many par¬ 
dons will be granted. Have you any fnends who now can speak 
for you?” 

CJiiamey shook his head mournfully as he i^lied, “ I have no 
friends,” 

“No Mends!” echoed the old man with a look of compassion; 
“ have you, then, doubted and susp^ted your fellow-creatures, 
fer Mendship surely exists for those who believe in it? ’Well, 
well, if you have not, I have friends whom adversity evea has 
not shaken; and perhaps they may succeed for you, though 
they have felled for mB. 

I will ask nothing of General Bonaparte,” replied the count 
in a tone which betrayed his rooted hate and rancour. 

“ Hush!—speak lower—I think some one is coming—^but no 
and after ^ moment’s silence, the Italian continued m a manner 
so touching, that reproach was softened as if faUing from the lips 
of a father. “ Dear friend, Syou are still angry, though I should 
have thought that the studies you have now tor monms pursue^ 
would have extinguished in your heart the hatred whidbi God 
condemns, and which causes so much misery in the> world. The 
perfume of your flower should have taught you chari'^. I have 
more cause to compMr of Bonaparte than you have, for my son 
died in his service.” 

“ And it was his death you strove to revenge r’ replied Chamey. 

I see that you, too, have heard that fiJsehood,” said the old 
xhan, raising his eyes to heaven, as if appealmg to the Ahnighty. 
“ It is true that in my first moments of agony, when the peo^e 
were r&ading the air with their acclamations of joy for victory, 
my cries cf despair were heard in an inferval. I was arrested, 

uufog||||i^ly a knife was found upon me. Informers, who 
lived byJl^uiy, made it appear that I had designs on life 
of Bon^^te; and he who was only a bereaved fawer, mourning 
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m his the;;^tzefLted as an asaai^ia. 1 cm believe that 

the emperor was deceived; and were he so ve^ had a man, re* 
memher he might hare put ns both to death. Should he restore 
me to liberty, ne will but repair an error, though J shah bless 
him for his mercy. For mysdf, I can endure captivity, jfor I 
have faith in Providence, and resign myself to the will of God; 
but my misfortune weighs heavily on Teresa—though we both 
sufier less from being together—and for her sake I would indeed 
widhi' to be free. Surely you, too, have some being who jbves 
you, who suffisrs for you, and for whose harness, if not for your 
own, you will sacrifice this false pride ? Ome, let my friend do 
wliat they can for you.’* 

Chamey smiled bitterly. No wif^ nor daughter, norfiieud 
weras for mel ” said he; ‘^no human being sighs for my retnm, 
for I have no longer gold to bestow. Wimt should I do in the 
world, where really I was no happier than I am here ? But 
oould I find there friends and happiness, and recover fortune, 
I would still repeat 'No* a thousand Inhes, if 1 must first 
humble myself to the power I struggled to ove^rowl** 

“ Tliink again.*’ 

I never will, address as emperor him who wae my equaL** 

“ I implore you not to sacrifice the futu^ to this false pride, 
which is vanity, not patriotism. But harkl now some erne is 
indeed coming—adieu f** and Girhardi moved from the window. 

"Thanks, thanks for themicroaeopel** uried Chaxney, before 
the other had quite disappeared. 

At that moment the hmges of the gate creaked, and Ludovic 
entered the courtyard. He brought with him we provisions 
for the day; but perceiving that Uhamw was deep in thought, 
he did not address him, though he slightly rattled the plates, as 
if to remind him th^ dinner was ready; while he silently 
saluted my lord and my lady, as he was accustomed to call the 
man and tne plant 1 

“ The microscope is mine!** thought Chamey; " but how have 
I deserved the kindness of this benevolent stranger?** Then 
seeing Ludovic cross the yard, his thoughts tonuS to him, as 
he mentally exclaims^ "Even this man has won my esteem; 
under his rough exterior, what a nolde and generous heart there 
beats!** But, while he pondered, he thought another voice 
replied, is misfortune which has taught you to estimate 
a kindness. What have these two men done ? Ch% has water^ 
your plant unknown to you; the other has procured you the 
means of examini^ it more nammly.” "But,** returned 
Chamey, still arguing with himself, " the dictates of the heart 
are more true than those of the reason; and my heart tells me 
that theirs has been no common generosily.*’ "Yes,” replied 
the voice, "but it is’ because this generosity has hem exor¬ 
cised towards yo*i, that you do it justice. If 'Kcciola had 
not existed, these two men would still have been despised. One 
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would T^msdned ia ^oar eyes an old £&ol, givoi to 
tlte foost.contemptible tending and the o^er a coaxae. and, 
sordid, and vulgar oreature. Incased in your own seldshnesay 
never loved before; and now it is because you love Picciola 
xtiiat you understand the love of others; it is through her they 
'have been drawn to you! ” 

And Chamey looked by turns at his plant and his microscope- 
Napoleon, emperor of France, and king of Italy! The one>half 
of this terrible title had fomerly induced him to become a 
furious conspirator, but now its magnificence scarcely dwelt in 
his mind for a moment. He thought less of the triumphs of 
an emperor and a king, than of an insect which wheeled with 
threatening buzz ainund his dower! 

Provided with the microscope, now his own, Charney pursued 
his examinations with avidity; and W'ere we writing a botanical 
work, instead of a narrative, we should be tempted to foliov/ his 
discoveries step by step. But this may not be; though our story 
illustrates a ti'um. *lt is enough that, like one who stumbles 
in the dark, and consequently has often to retrace his st^s, one 
theory was often overthrown by another in the mind of Count 
Charney. Yet nature was his teacher—^the plant, and the bird, 
and the bee; the sun, and the wind, and the shower! His 
present enthusiasm compensated for his past ignorance; and, 
though he called to mind but vaguely the system of Linnmus, 
it was after the careful and soul-thrilling examinations which 
i*evealed to him the nuptials of the flower's, that he first perceived, 
how’ever dimly, the dnain which binds the universe. His eyes 
wandered, the microscope was laid aside, and the philosopher 
sunk on his rustic bench overpowered by his emotions. 

Picciola,” he exclaimed, “ I had once the whole world in 
which to wander; I had friends without number, or at least 
such as usurped that title; and, above all, I was surrounded by 
men of science in every depai*tmeiit; but none of these in¬ 
structed me as thou hast done: and none of the self-styled 
friends conferred on me the good ofirces which I have received 
from thee; and in this narrow courtyard, studying only thee, 
I have thought, and felt, and observed moie than in all my 
previous life. Thou hast been, a light in the darkness, a com¬ 
panion to, relieve my solitude, a book which has seemed to me 
more wondrous than every other, for it has convinced me of 
my ignorance, and humbled my pride: it has convinced me that 
science, like virtue, can only be acquired by humility; and that 
to rise, we must first descend: it has shown me tliat the first 
rail of this mighty ladder is buried in the earth, and that by 
this we must begin to climb. It is a book written in characters 
of light, though in a language so mysterious, that we should 
be lost in awe and wonder were not every word a consolation. 
The world thou hast opened to my view is that of thought— of 
the Creator, of Heaven, of the Eternal. It is the law of love 
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whi<^ nil«9 the tmiTerse; irldch regulates the attraction of aii 
atom, and the paih of the planets; which linhs a Sower to the 
state, and binds in one cham the insect whidh hnlrows in the 
earth, to haughty, man who raises his brow to leaven, seehing 
^lepe—his Oreator!” The agitation of Ohaatiey increased as 
the struggle in his heart continued; hut he murmured 
“ Oh Gud 1 oh GkNl I prdudiee has dulled my reason, and sophistry 
has hai’dened my heart 1 1 cannot hear tueis yet, but 1 will call 

upon THEE; I cannot see, but I will seek thee ! ” 

Returned to his chamb^, he read upon the wall, ^ God is but 
a word.” He added, ** Is not this word the one which explains 
the enigma of the universe ?” 

Alas I tliere was still doubt in tiie e^cnression; hut for this 
proud spirit to doubt, was to know itself half-conquered; and to 
Picciola be still turned to teach him a creed, and convince him 
of a God! 

In contemplating and questioning the page of nature which 
was opened to him, time passed quickly away; and when ex¬ 
hausted by deep tliought, he indulged in those reveries in which 
the fiir girl floated before his eyes, linked in a mysterious man¬ 
ner with his beloved Picciola. Not only the outward events, the 
changes and progress of his plant, wei*e chronicled on the cam¬ 
bric, but the inner world of poesy, the life of his day-dreams, 
was interpreted there, though perchance vaguely; for language 
has its limits, and cannot always reach to thought. 

Once, however, his vision was painful; for suddenly the young 
girl became pale, as if by the fi iger of death. She stretched her 
arras towards him, but he was chained to the spot; an unseen 
obstacle interposed, and the dreamer awoke with a ciy of agony. 
Strange, tliat another ciy echoed his own, and that an the voice 
of a woman ! Happy was he to find his anguish but a dream; 
himself upon the lustic bench, and I*icciola blooming beside him ; 
yet he felt that the shadow of evil was upcm him. Honest l>udo- 
vic came running to the spot. Ohj count,” said he, you are 
taken ill again, I fear; but never mind, Madame Picciola and I 
will cure you.” 

I am not ill,” replied Charney, scarcely yet recovered &om 
his emotion. “ Who told you so?’^ 

Why, Mademoiselle Teresa, the f[y-catchei*^s daughter; she 
saw you from the window, heard you scream, and ran to send 
me to your assistance.” 

Charney was touched j he remkubered the interest the young 
Italian had taken in his illness, and it was to her thoughtmlness 
he was indebted for the precious microscope. He felt himself 
all at once overpowered with gratitude | ana strangely mingling 
the ideal of his dream with the figure he lrt4 t'w^ice seen 

at the window, he remembered that the latter had no flower 
in her hair. Not without some self-reproach, not without a 
trembling hesitation, did he gather one of we flowers from 
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“Fcaroeply,” mimntired he, *^I lavished gold and 
jewlda on woTthless women, and false mends, without a feeling 
of regu^; but oh, if a gift fee valued in nroportdon as the givar 
|imeB it, never, 1 swear, have I bestowed anything so precious 
as tile dower which 1 Wrow from thee, I^cciolaT' Flaemg 
it in Ludovic’a hand, he continued, Give this from me to the 
old man^s daughter. Tell her that 1 thank her from my heart 
for the interest she takes in me, and that the poor and impEi> 
soned Count de Chamey possesses nothing of more value to offer 
for her acceptance.^' 

Xudovic took the flower with an air of stupefaction; for he 
had been so accustomed to consider the prisoner's love for his 
]tiant as all<engrossing, that he could not imderstand how Made¬ 
moiselle Teresa's slight service had deserved what he knew was 
the most munificent return. ‘‘ Well,” said he, after a moment, 
they can now judge from this specimen what a sweet ^hing 
my god-daughter is I ” 

Chamey pursued his examinations, and every day some new 
wonders were devdoped. Picciola was in the height of her 
beauty; not less than thirty flowers graced her stem, and nume¬ 
rous buds had still to opm, when, one morning approaching her 
with the joy of a lover, ana yet with the gravily of a man about 
eeriously to study, he started on perceiving that his beloved 
Picciola was be^ning to droop. He supplied water to the 
plant with his most tender care; still she drooped the next day 
mso. Somethiug was wrong. On examining minutely into the 
cause of the illness, he learned, what he ought to have already 
looked for, that the stem, pressed between the edges of the two 
atones through which it had struggled into existence, was too 
slender to maintain the circulation m the plant.. The stem must 
be set free from this tightening pressure, or death wilt be the 
consequfi!^. Chamey saw all ^s, and knew but one means 
to save the co:^aniou of his imprisonment. Alas 1 how could 
he save her t The stones must be bre^en or removed, and dare 
he hope that this indulgence would be granted? He waited 
impatiently for the next appearance of Ludovic, and communi¬ 
cate to mm the disaster, with a humble request that he would 
fiiroish him with tools to release the plant from its bondage. 

“ Ii^ossible,” answered the jail^; ** you must apply to the 
superintendent." 

" Never,” cried Chamey impetuous^. 

" As you like; but I think this priae is somewhat out of place. 
I shall speak to him about it Z tell you.” 

** I fomd you,” rallied tiie count. 

“ You forbid me—how amusing 1 Do you suppose I am to 
be ordered by you ? But never mmd; let her die if you like; it 
is nothing to me. Good morning.” 

** St^, returned the count; would the superintendent under¬ 
stand this favour—^the only one I will ever ask ?”. 

28 
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“Understand! Wliynot? Zsn^}ie amaa? Oanztot lieiindeiy 
stand, like me, tJiat yon love yow plant? Besides, tell him 
that it's good for fever—^for all sorts of skkness; and he’s not 
strong j he snffiers terribly from rhenmatism. W^, Tvell, yon^ 
a scholar; now prove it; write him a letter, not too long—^pretiy 
phrases.” 

Cham^ still hesitated, hixt Lndovie made a sign of Piceiola 
dying. The other gave a ftint token of assmt, and Ludovie 
went away. 

In a few minutes afterwards, an official, half-civil halfmilitaiy, 
appeared with pen and ink, and a single sheet of pa]^ bearing 
the superintendent’s stamp. He remained pi'esent wl^ Ghamcy 
wrote ms request; then reading it^ he sealed and took the letter 


away. 

Header, do jou rejoice at the changed heart, or do you despise 
our noble count for thus conquering his pride to save a drooping 
flower ? If the latter, you understand not the crushing inSuence 
of captivity on the haughtiest spirit: you imagine not the one 
strong love of a desolate heart, which perhaps saved the mind 
from madnei» or idipey. The weakness of which you accuse 
him, was the very necessity of his mind, impelled by love and 
gratitude. Would that such holy springs were always near to 
bend the proud spirit I 

Three hours dragged slowly away, and no answer oame to the 
petition. Charney's agitation and anxu^ were extreme. He 
could not eat. He tried to persuade himself that a favourable 
answer must arrive; that it would be impossible to refiies so 
simple a request. Yet, alas! coneession might be too late; 
Piceiola was dying! Evening came, and no relief to his anxiety; 
night, and Chamey could not close his eyes. 

The next morning brought the brief answer, that “the 
pavement of a prison-yard was one of its walls, and must be 
inviolable! ” 

And so Piceiola most die? Her odours no longer proclaim 
the hour truly; she is like, a watch whose springs are disordered; 
slie cannot entirely turn to the sun, but droops her flowers, as a 
young girl would close her dying eyes, rather tlian, meet the 
gaze of the lover she parts from with anguish I And Chamey 
is in his chamber writing with care and niligence on one of his 
dnesTt handlferchiefr I 

His task completed, the handkerchief was carefully folded; 
then returning to the courtyard, and passing Picdola with the 
murmured exclamation, “I will save thee!” he attached the 
little packet to a cord wnich he found s^itetp^ded from Girhardi’s 
window. In -an instant it was drawn up. 

Yt«! Chamey had humbled his pride yet more: to save 
Piceiola he had address^ a petiticiin to Nap^on! And Teresa 
Girhardi, the voluntary dpfni»>n of a prison, had undertaken to 
be the bearer, although Chamey knew not at time ipho was 
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jj^^Ss^&xkgev h^T fatfa^ ^ad to Bxid^ F«w were lier 

^repaar^ions; for ev^iy miBtilto ►waf' precions; mid, motmted. on 
norseback, acconmanied by a ^uido, in less tban an hour sbe 
had left' the walls of F^estmte. It was ertemiiig' when they 
arj^Ted at Timn; but, aiast the first news which greeted her was. 
that the emperor had set out for Alessandria. His visit baa 
made a f^te-day, and the people were too busy and ^ted to 
answer her anxious questions very readily; yet her resolution 
was instantly taken to follow at aH hassards. Hei?e, how^ever, 
the ^ide learning that the distance to Alessandria was at least 
equm to double that wliich they had already traversed, refused 
to accompany her a step farther; and leaving her, as he said, 
to a nigWs repose at a little inn, he coolly bade her good 
evening, as he should set out on his return flic first thing in 
the morning. Although, for a moment, almost paralysed with 
the sense of her desolation, the noble-hearted Teresa faltered 
not in her resolution. Hhe could hear of no conveyance till 
the morrow, but it was torture to think of losing the night in 
inactivity. 

Seated in the chimney-corner enjoying their supper were a 
couple, man and wife; who were evidently travelling with mer¬ 
chandise. It is true Teresa had just heard the order given to 
feed tlieir mules, which were sent to the stable; it is true she 
heard their expressions of delight at being housed after their 
journey * yet on their assistance she built all her hopes. 

“ Pardon my question,” said she in a trembling voice to the 
w'omah; ** but what road do you take when you leave Turin ?” 

“ The road to Alessandria, my dear 1” 

‘‘To Alessandria! It is my good angel which has led you 
hither.” 

“Youk good angel, then,” replied the woman, “has led us 
througlT'a vety bad road.” 

“ What is it you mean ?” said the man, addressing Teresa. 

“Most urgent business calls me to Alessandria. Will you 
take me?” 

“It is impossible,” said the woman. 

“I will pay you well,” continued Teresa; “I will give you 
ten francs.” 

“ I don’t know he ,fVe can do it,” replied the man; “ the seat 
is so nan*ow, it will hardly hold three; though you hre not vei-y 
large to be sure. But we are only going to Bevigano, which 
is but half way to Alessandria.” 

“ Well, well, take me so far; but we must set out this instant.” 

“ This instant! What an idea: we cannot start till the 
mornini;'.” 

“ 1pay you double the sum,” 

The husoana looked at his wife, but she shook her head, 
exclaiming, “ The poor beasts; it would kill them!” 

“ But the twenty francs,” murmured he. 
so 
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And the thoughit ei jtwmty freacs had sq much weight, that 
hefoie the clcx^ strueic elevao, Teresa found herself in the cart 
aeated between the worthy pair. 

In her impatience, winged horses would seaway ha;ve con¬ 
tented her; nut the slow pace of the mules, with their hells 
jingling in measured time at evepr step, seemed insopportalde. 

My good man, make them go a little faster,” said slffi. 

dear child,” replied he, “ I do not like spending tiie 
night in counting the stai's any more than you; but 1 am 
carrying earthenware to Revigano, and if the mules trot, they 
will break it all to pieces,” 

Earthenware! oh ! ” groaned Teresa, while the tears streamed 
down her cheeks; “ but at least you can make them go a little 
quicker?” 

“ Not much.” 

And so was performed the half of her Journey. The seller of 
eaj’thenware put her down on the roadside at me break of day, 
washing her safe at her ioumey’s end. 

“Teu me, sir,” said Ter'esa to the first person she met, “how 
I can procure a conveyance to Alessandria ?” 

“ I do not think you will find one,” replied the stranger; 
“ the emperor reviews the troops at Marengo to-day, and eveiy 
carriage, every fdace., has been engaged these thi'ee days.” 

To another she put the same question. “ You love the P^rench, 
do you ? that accursed race!” was the Answer he gave betweai 
Ills set teeth. 

At last she got a ride for a mile or two, till one whose place 
liad been engaged was taken up. And so, by degrees, she found 
herself on foot among the crowd of sight-seekers who thronged 
to IMarengo. 

A magnificent thmne, surrounded wuth tricoloured flags, had 
been erected on a liill w^hich overlooked almost the spot where, 
live years before, the battle of Marengo had been fought; and 
here the conqueror liad determined to review his victorious 
troops. Tlie aides-de-camp, covered with their glittering orders, 
passed rapidly to and fro; the trumpet and the drum sounded; 
hauneis floated in the breeze, and the plumes in the helmets 
uaved. Napoleon was at the head of his guards; Josephine, 
suiTounded by her ladies, was seated on the throne, with an 
officer by her side, deputed to explain to her the military evolu¬ 
tions. Interested as tlie empress was,^ she yet observed some 
slight disturbaince near her; and, on inquiring the cause, was 
told that a young woman, at the risk of being tramjded down by 
the horses, had, under cover of the smoke, made her way across 
the line, and was earnestly beseeching permission to pi-esent a 
petition to her majesty. 

What was the result of the interview will by and by be seen. 

Over the dreaiy prison of Fenestrelle a yet darker cloud 

seemed to hover. Chamej'^ counted the minutes, and, unconscious 
• 21 
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who the meesengor reail^r wa% sometimes blamed Ms tardiness^ 
sometaa^ his own £»lly in daring to hope. The fourth day ar¬ 
rived ; Picdola was at point of death; and Qirhardi came 
no more to the window, Iho^h £pom his room cenld be heal’d 
mingled prayers and sobs, proud Chamey hung despair¬ 

ingly over his plant. For her he had humbled himself to the 
dust, and yet was he to lose the-f^axm of Hs Mfe, the sole object 
of his love! Xndovic crossed the couriyard. Since the priscmer^s 
afElidion, the jailer had .resumed his harsh deportment; for, as 
he dared not skct, he worddnot speak kindly. 

“Ludovic, what have I done to you?” exclaimed Chamey in 
his wretchewess. 

« Done I nothing at aH,” replied the other. 

“Well, then,” continued the count, seizing* his hand, save her 
now. Yea, the superintendent has no need to know it. Bring 
me some earth in a box—^but for a moment will the stones be 
removed. We will transplant her.” 

“ Don’t touch me,” replied Ludovic roughly, drawing away 
his hand. " Deuce take your flower, she has worked nothing 
but mischief. To begin with yourself, you’re going to fall ill 
again 1 know. You had better boil her down into drink, and 
have done with her.” 

Chamey looked unutterable indignation. 

‘‘ However,” pursued Ludovic, “ if it only affected yourself, it 
would be but your own aflair; but the poor fly-catcher, he’ll 
never see his daughter again, that is certain.” 

His daughter 1” exclaimed Chamey in astonishment. 

“ Yes, his daughter. You may whip the horses, but who can 
tell where the carriage will roll? You may fling a dagger, but 
who can tell whom it shall wound ? They’ve found out that you 
have wiittm to the emperor—through the guide, I suppose.” 
daughter,” repeated Chamey, deaf to all else. 

“Why, did you suppose your message would go by telegraph?” 

Cham^ burled his face in his hands. 

“ We^ they’ve found it out,” repeated the jailer; “ and it is a 
good thing 1 had no suspicion. But she is not to be admitted to 
see her father again: they told him so yesterday. But your 
dinner is getting cold.” 

The count threw Himself on his bench. For a moment he 
thought of at once destroying Picciola, instead of watching* her 
lingering death: but his heart failed him *, and he dwdt on the 
generous girl who had devoted herself to his cause, and whose 
ptinishment, and that of her good father, would be so heavy. 
« Oh,” he exclaimed, “ if they would but open again to thee these 
prison gates, how willingly would I purchase the favour by 
sacrifLcmg the half of my life! Blessings on you, ye noble pair r 

In lei^ thfui half an hour two officers presented* themsrives in 
the coui*iyard, accompanied by the supermtoident of the prison, 
who requested Chamey to return with them to his chamber.. 

SB 
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The superinteBdent was a bald^^aded naan, with thick gray 
mustacmoB. A scar, whidh divided his left eyebrow, ana de^ 
scended to his lip, did not greatly improve his counteawce; but 
in his own estimation he was a person of gnraut consequence, and 
(m the present occasion he assumed more than an ordinary 


(m tne present occasion ne aasumea more tnan an oroinary 
degree of ^gnity and seventy. He began the conversation by 
requesting* to know if Chamey had any complaint to make with 
regard to his treatment in the fortress of FdnestreUe. Hne 
prisoner rephisd in the, negative. ^^You know, sir,^ continued 
the great man, that in your illness evary attention was paid 
to you. If you did not choose to follow the doctor’s advice, it 
was not Ms tault, nor mine; and since then, I have accorded you 
the unusual favour of waling when you pleased in the court* 
yard.” 

Chamey bowed and tlianked him. 

“ However/’ said the superintendmt, with the air of a man 
whose feelings had been wounded, you have infringed the rules 
of the fortress; you have injui^ me in the opinion of the 
governor of Piedmont, who doubts my vigilance, since you have 
succeeded in sending a petition to the emperor.” 

“ He has received it then?” interrupted Chamey. 

« Yes, sir.” 


What says’he?” and the prisoner trembled with hope. 

“What says he I Why, that for thus transgressing orders, 
you are to be conveyed to u room in the’ cid bastion, wmch you 
are not to quit for a month.” 

“ But the emperor/-’ exclaimed Chamey, striving to wrestle 
with the cruel reality which thus dispelled his hopes—“what 
says his majesty ? ” 

“ The emperor does not concern himself with such trifles/’ re¬ 
plied the superintendent, seating himself as he spoke in the only 
chair. “ But this is not all; your means of communicition dis¬ 
covered, it is natural to suppose yotir correspondence has extended 
further. Have you written to any one besides his majesty t” 

Chamey deigned not to answer. 

“This visit has been ordered,” continued the superintendent; 
“ but before my officers commence their examinations, have you 
any confession to make ? It may be to your advantage afterwaras.” 

The prisoner was still silent. 

“ JDo your duty, gentlemen.” 

The officers first looked up the chimney, and then proceeded 
to rip open the mattress of the bed j then they examined ^ person 
of the count, and tibe lining of his clothes, while the superinten¬ 
dent walked up and down the room, striking every plank with 
his cane, to discover, if he could, a receptacle for important docu¬ 
ments, or the means of escape. But nothing coiud they find 
eaicept a little bottle containing a dark liquid; this was, of course, 
the prisoner’s ink. There remained the dressing-case to be exa¬ 
mined, and when th^ asked for the key, he di'opped rather 
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than gBvfe it. Hie rage of the euperintendent had now conquered 
an his politeness: and when^ after opening the dressing-case, the 
officers excdaimed, “ We have got them, we have got them,” his 
delight was evident. From false bottom they drew the 
iHixnhric handkerchiefs, closely written over; and of coui'se they 
were considered as the most important proofs of a conspiracy. 
’When Chamey bdidd his precious archives thus profanecL he 
rose from the chair into which he had sunk, and extended his 
arm to seisse them; but though his mouth was open, words he 
had none. These signs of emotion only convinced the superin¬ 
tendent of the importance of their prize, and by his orders the 
hAndkerchie&, bottle, and tooth-pick, -were packed up. report 
of thedr proceedings was drawn out, and Charney was requested 
to sign it; by a gesture he refused, and his refusal was added to 
the fist of his transgressions. Only a lover who is losing the 
portrait and letters ox an adored mistress whom he has lost for 
ever, can understand Chamey’s deep anguish. To save Picciola 
he had compromised his pride, almost his honour; he had broken 
the heart of an old man, and blighted the existence of hKs 
daughter; and that which alone could reconcile him to life is 
ruthlessly snatched away watli all its fond memorials. 

Yet deeper agony was reserved for him. In following the 
superintendent and his satellites across the courtyard, on" their 
way to the old bastion, they approached the dying Picciola; 
ana the ire of the great man, already at fever-heat from Chor- 
ney*s contemptuous silence, was yet increased by the sight of the 
props and defence placed round the plant. 

** What is all this?” said he to Ludovic, who came at his call. 
** Is this the way you watch your prisoners ?” 

“ That, captain,” replied the jailer with hesitation, drawing his 
pipe finm his mouth with one hand, while with the other he 
made JSvanilitaiy salutation—“that is the plant I told you of, 
which is good tor gout and other illness.” 

“ Don’t talk such trash to me,” returned the superintendent; 
“ if these gentlecnen had their will, I suppose they would turn 
the fortress into a garden or menagerie. But come, tear it up, 
and sweep all this away.” 

Ludovic looked at the plant, at Chamey, and then at the 
<nq)tain, and murmiueed some words of excuse. 

“ Hold your tongue, and do as 1 order you,” thundered- tlie 
■captain. 

Ludovic took off his coat, his cap, and rubbed his hands, as if 
thus to gain courage. Then he took away the matting, and made 
himself veiy busy in tearing it up and scattering it about the 
yard. One by one he plucked up the sticks and palings which 
supported the stem, and broke thm singly across his knee. A 
stranger would have thought that hisT love for Picciola was 
changed to hatred, and that thus he was executing vengeance. 

Meanwhile Chamey stood motionless, gazing at Picdola as if 
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to protect her with his -eyes. The day had been cool, and the 
plant was refreshed; it seemed as if she had gamed strength but 
to die the harder. And what now should till the Toid in the 
prisoner’s heart? what now should chase the evil ^irits that had 

S ossessed him? who now should teach liim holy lessons of wis> 
om, and instruct him to look up “ through nature to nature’s 
God?” Must his sweet day-dreams never return? must he live 
his old life of apathy and disbelief? No; death ai once would 
be prefei*able. At that moment the old man approached ^ 
window, and Chamey almost expected that, maddened at being 
deprived of his daughter, he came to triumph at the miserv m 
him who had been we cause. But when he looked up, and wear 
eyes met; when he beheld the tremhlh^ hands of Girhardi 
stretched through the bam of his prison, as if imploring mer^ 
for the plant, Charney’s heart smote him bitterly for nis evil 
thought, and, rising at the wand of sympathy, a tear rolled down 
his cheek—the hrst he had shed since childhood! 

“Take away this bench,” cried the superintendent to the 
loitering Ludovic; and slowly as he worked, its supports were at 
last removed. Nothing now remained but Picciola in the midst 
of the ruins, 

“Why kill it? it is dying,” exclaimed Ludovic, once more 
risking the captain’s anger by his supplication. 

The great man only answered by a smile of irony, 

“ Let vie do it,” cried Charney passionately, on whose brow 
large drops of agony had gathered. 

“I forbid it;” and the cajjtain stretched his cane between Count 
Chamey and the jailer. 

At that moment two strangers entered the courtyard. At the 
noise of their footsteps, Ludovic turned his head and relinquished 
his hold of Picciola. Charney and he showed emotions of surprise. 
The strangers were an aid-de-camp of General Menon and a page 
of the empress! The former presented a letter from the governor 
of Turin to the superintendent, who, as he read, testiftra every, 
sign of astonishment. After a third perusal of the paper, and 
w’ith a suddenly-assumed air of courte^sness, he approached 
Chamey, and placed it in his hands. With a trembling voice 
the prisoner read as follows :— * 

“His majesty, the emperor-king, commands me to make 
known his* consent to the petition ot Monsieui* Charney rdativc 
to the plant which grows in the courtyard of FenestreUe. The 
stones which incommode it are to be removed. You will be 
pleased to see that this order is executed, and will communicate 
with the prisoner on the subject.” 

“ Long live the emperor J” cried Ludovic. 

“Long live the emperor 1” murmured another voice, which 
seemed to come from the wall. 

“There is a postscript from the empress,” whispered the p' ‘ 
and Charney read on the margin— nerself 
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' “I Te6ozmnend Monsieur de Cham^ especitdiy to your kind 
offices. 1 e^all ke obliged bj your doing you can to render 
the jwsition of the prisoner as little painfu as possible. 

(Signed) J osep hine.’' 

** Long live the anpress!” shouted iLudovic. 

Chamey kissed the signature, and remained some moments 
gazing on the paper mute and motionless. 

Although dhamey was permitted to retain his accustomed 
ehamher, and the superintendent was even so far calmed as to 
send veiy ofteir“hi3 complimentary inquiries ^ter Picciola, he 
still bought himself justified in transmitting the himdkerchiefii 
he had seized to the nearest authorities; who, however, not 
being able, as they said, “ to obtain the key of the correspond¬ 
ence,” despatched them to the minister of police at Paris, to be 
by him examined and deciphered. Chamey, meanwhile, was 
aupplied with writing materials, and resumed his studies with 
avidity. But, alas J Girhardi was no longer to be seen at the 
window; for the superintendent, not daring to act harshly by 
Chamey, had vented his spite on Girhardi for the share he*^ had 
taken in the transaction, by removing him to a distant part of 
the fortress. Chamey would really have been happy could he 
have forgotten that tins tried foicnd was suffering for him. 

Events, however, were hurrying on. Chamey ventured to 
solicit the favour of a work on botany; and the next day came 
a package of books 6n the subject, with a note from the governor, 
observing that, “ as her majesty was a great botanist, me would 
jKPobaldy be pleased to learn the name oi the flower in which she 
was flo greatly interested.” 

"And must I study all these,” exclaimed Chamey with a smile, 

to compel my flow'er to tell me her name ?” 

But with what exquisite sensations did he once more turn the 
leaves of a book, and gaze on printed characters ? Nevertheless, 
the authors^iffered so greatly in their systems of classifiLcation, 
that after a week’s laborious research, he gave up his task in 
despair. Nor was this the worst; for, in questioning the very 
last flower that Picciola bore, examining it ;|^tal by petal, it feU 
to pieces in his hand, tWs destroying his hope of preserving the 
49eed. 


"Her name is Picciola!” exdaimed Chamey in grief and 
anger; " and she shall have no other—Picciola, th© prisoner’s 
friend, companion, and teacher.” As lie spoke, there fell from 
one of the books a slip of paper, which contained these words— 
" Hope, and tell your neighbour to hope, for God does not forget 
you.” 

The writing was that of a woman, and Chamey could not 
;^oubt it was placed there by Teresa. " Tell your neighbour to 
“Poor girl I” thought he, "she dare not name her fether, 
chad's unconscious that we no longer meet.” 

Mei very next morning Ludovic entered his chamber with 
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a countenance radiant witk joy, and inform^ 1dm that the 
^artment next to his was to he occupied hy Girhardi, and that 
they were to share the courtyard betw'een them I And the next 
moment his Jrierid stood before him. For an instant they 
looked at each other, as if doubting' the reality qf thear meeting, 
till Chamey exclaimed, “ Who has done this 

*^My daughter, undoubtedly,” replied the old man; every 
happiness I derive through her.” 

Cnamey again pressed Gizhai'di’fi lumd, and drawing forth 
the slip of paper, presented it to him. 

It is herSf it is hers: and hdhold the hope is realised! ” 
Chamey involuntarily stretched forth his hand to recover 
the paper; but he saw mat the old man tremUed with emotion, 
that he read it letter by letter, and covered it with kisses. He 
felt that, {Mrecious as it was, it no longer belonged to himself. 
Our egotist was learning gratitude and generosity! 

Their first thoughts, their first discourse, were of Teresa; but 
they were lost in conjecture as to where she could be,, and how 
she had obtained such influence. After a 'while, the old rrnuj , 
looked up, and read the sentences which the philosopher had 
inscribed on his wall. Two of them had already been modified; 
a third ran thus:—Men exist on the earth near to each other, 
but -without a connecting link. For -the body, this world is a 
crowded arena, where one is battled with and bruised on, all 
sides; but for the heart, it is a desert! ’’ 

Girhardi added—“ If one is without a friend ! ” 

The captives were indeed friends, and they had no secrets 
from eacli other. Girhardi confessed 7m early errors, which 
had been the opposite extreme to those of his companion. Yes, 
the benevolent old man had once been the morose superstitious 
bigot; but this is not the place for his story; nor we rej^t 
those holy conferences which completed the change Ficciola had 
begun. 'But she was still the book, Chamey th^ pupil, and 
Gu'hardi the teacher. 

‘^My friend,” said Chamey to the old man as they were 
seated on the bench together, you who have mside insects your 
study, tell me, do they present as many -wonders to your view 
as I nave found in. Picciola ?” 

“ Perhaps yet more,” replied Girhardi; “ for methinks you are 
only half acquainted with your plant, unless you know the nature 
of the little beings which so often visit her, and fly and buzz 
around her., By the examination of these creatures, we discover 
some of the hidden sjodngs, the secret laws, which connect the 
insect and the flower, as they are bound to the rest of the uni- 
ver^.” While he sp^e, a butterfly of gorgeous colours, as if to 
verify his words, alighted on a i^rig of Picciola, shsiking its 
wings in a peculiar nmimer. Girhaidi paused. 

Of what are you thinking ?” said Chamey. 
am thinking,'*’ returned the othei*, ''that Picciola herself 
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will help to answer jroup former question. Belmld this butterfly, 
she has just deposited the hope of her posterity on one of the 
branches.” 

Chamey grazed with attention, and beheld the g’ay insect fly 
away, aftei* having hardened the eggs with a sort of gummy 
jiiice, which caused them to adhere firmly to the tender bark. 

“ Think you,” continued Girhardi, “ that all this happens by 
chance? Believe it not. Nature, w’hich is God, provides a diffe¬ 
rent sort of plant for every different sort of insect. Every vege- 
talfie thing nas its guests to lodge aud to feed! This butterfly, 
you know, was itself at first a caterpillar, and in that state w'as 
nourished by the Juices of such a plant as this; but though, since 
her transformation, in her winged state she has roved from flow'er 
to flower, now that the hour oi maternity approaches, slie forgets 
her wandering habits, and returns to the pant which nourished 
herself in a former state. And yet she cannot remember her 
parent, and will never see her offspring; for the butterfly’s pui’^ 
pose is accomplished—it will shortly die. It cannot be a recollec¬ 
tion of the plant which prompts the action, for its appearance is 
very different from that it bore in the spring. Who has given 
the insect this knowledge ? Observe, too, the branch which it 
has chosen; it is one of the oldest and strongest—one not likely 
to be destroyed by tbe frost of winter, nor broken by the wind.” 

“ But,” said Cnarne 3 '’, “ is this always so ? Are you sure that 
it is not your imagination which sees ordeu* in mere chance ?” 

“ SilencCj, sceptic,” replied Girhardi with a faint smile; “ have 
patience, and Picciola herself shall instruct you. When the 
spring comes, and the first young leaves begin to open, the insect 
will burst from its shell; then, hut not till then, not till the proper 
food is within its reach. Of course you know tliat different trees 
burst into foliage at different periods; and in the same manner 
the eggs of difierent insects open at different times. Were it 
otherwise, there would indeed be distress end confusion. Were 
the insects to arrive first, there would be no food; and were the 
leaves full grown before the arrival of the caterpillars, they would 
be too hard to be separated by their tender jaws. But Nature 
provides all things aright—the plant to the insect, the insect to 
the plant.” 

“ Picciola! Picciola! ” murmured Chamey, “ what new W'on- 
ders hast thou to show .he ?” • . 

“They are infinite,” continued the old man; “imagination 
is exhausted in attempting to conceive the variety, 3 '^et exa(;t- 
nesB, of the means employed to continue the existence of different 
creatures. The telescope conveys to us an idea—faint and im¬ 
perfect though it be—of the vastness of creation; the microscope 
i^ows us that the particles of matter are, in their minuteness, 
equally incomprehensible. Think of the cable of a spider—let 
us call it so—heiug composed of a hundred threads; and tliese, 
doubtless, are again as aivisible. Look at others of tlie insect 
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tribe, how i6uriously th^ bodies are provided and protected— 
some with a scaly armour to protect wem from ipjpry; a net¬ 
work to defend their eyes—so line^ that neither a tlmm, nor the 
sting of an enemy, could deprive them of sight: creatures of 

a have nimble feet to chase their victims, and strong jaws 
pvour them, or to hollow out the earth for a dwellmg, in 
which they place their booty or deposit their eggs. Again, how 
many are provided with a poisoned sting with which to defend 
themselves from their enemies. Ah, the more close our exami¬ 
nations, the more clearly do we perceive that every living thing 
is foniied according to its wants and circumstances; so won- 
dronsly perfect, that man—supposing, for an instant, lie had the 
power of creation—^must injure, did he dare to alter, the mei’est 
trifle; so wondrously perfect, that man is awed by tlie vey^ thought 
and conteu^dation of such infinite wisdom. Man, who is sent 
naked into me world, incapable of flying like the bird, of running 
like the stag, of creeping like the*serpent; without the means 
of defence among enemies aimed with claws and stings; without 
protection from the inclemency of the seasons among animals 
clothed in wool^ or scales, or furs; without shelter, when each 
has its nest, or its shell, its den, or its hole. Yet to him the lion 
gives up its dwelling, and he robs the bear of its skin to make 
his first garments; he plucks the horn from the bull, and this 
is his first weapon; ana he digs the ground beneath his feet to 
seek instruments of future power, iarea^y, with the sinew of 
jin animal and the bough of a tree, he makes a bow; and the 
eagle which, seeing his feebleness, ^inks him at first a sure and 
easy prey, is struck to the earth only to furnish him with a 
plume for his head-dress. Among the animal creation, it is 
man alone who could exist on such conditions. But man has 
the spiritual gift of intelligence, which enables him to do these 
things; to take a lesson from the nautilus, ere he constructs his 
first frail bark; or to find that science only i*eveals the geometri¬ 
cal precision with which the bees work.” 

“ But, my teacher,” interrupted Charney, it seems to me 
that the inferior animals are more perfect than we, and ought 
to excite our envy.” 

No; for man alone is endowed with memory, foresight, the 
knowledge of right and wrong, the power of contemplation; and 
for* him albne is there the provision of a future state. Such as 
the lower animals are, they have ever been; if they are createtl 
perfect, it is because for them there is no higher destiny. From 
the beginning of the world, the beavers have built their dwell¬ 
ings on the same plan; caterpillars and spiders have ^un their 
webs in the same fashion; and the ant-lions have traced, without 
compasses, circles and arches. One universal law has governed 
all; man alone is permitted to exercise- free-will, and thereforc 
for man alone can rfrtue or vice exist. The world, too, is hia 

to traverce from jjole to pole; he pitches his tent in the desert, 

so 
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or Iniilds a city on the banks of a fertiKsinff river; he can dwdB 
amon^ the snows of the Alps, or beneath the sun of the tropics 
he bends the material laws to his purposej yet receives a lesson 
ieom the insect or the flower. Oh yes/^ he cried; “believe 
what Newrton says—‘ The universe is one perfect whole; all is- 
harmony; all the evidence of one Almig'hty Will. Our feeble 
minds cannot grasp it at once, but we know fi’om the perfection 
of ports that it is so! ’ Oh mat proud man would learn from 
the flower, and the hee, and the butterfly! ” 

At that moment a letter was brought to Girhardi. It was 
from Teresa, and ran thus:—Is it not a happiness that they 

r rmit us to correspond t Kiss this letter a thousand times, for 
have done so, and thus tiunsmit my kisses to you. Will it 
not be delightful to exchange our thoughts ? But if they should 
pei*mit me to see you again! ■ Oh, pause here, my father; pause, 
and bless General Menon, to whom we ow'e so much. Bauier. I 
come to you soon, in a day or two: and—and—oh, pray for 
fortitude to bear the good tidings—I come to lead you to your 
home—to take you 6*om captivity! ” 

Yet his joy was moderated by tlie thought that Chamey would 
again be sohtary. 

She came, Charney heard her step in the next room; he 
conjectured what her person could be—^he could not picture it. 
Yet he trembled w'ith apprehension: the polished courtier grew 
bashful and awkward as a schoolboy. The introduction waa 
appointed to take place in the presence of Picciola, and the 
father and daughter w^ere seated on the bench when Charney 
approached. Notwithstanding the exciting scenes ivith which 
tney had been mutually connected, there was restraint in their 
meeting; and in the beautiful face of the young Italian, Charney 
at first persuaded himself there was notliing but indifference to 
be read. Her noble conduct had only proceeded from a love of 
adventui'e and obedience to her father’s commands. He half 
regretted that he had seen her, since her presence dispelled the 
dim and shadowy thoughts he so long had nourished. But 
whilst they were seated on the bench, "Girhardi gazing at his 
daughter, and Chamey uttering some cold and unmeaning 
phrases, Teresa turned suddenly to her father, by which means 
there escaped from the folds of her dress a locket, which she 
wore suspended round her neck. Chamey perceived at a glance 
that a lock of her father’s white hair was on one side, and on 
the other, carefully preserved beneath the crystal, a withered 
flower. It was that he had sent her by Ludovic I 

A cloud seemed to pass away from before the eyes of Chamey, 
In Teresa he recogmsed Picciola, the fair girl of his dreams, 
with the flower resting on her heart, not in her hair. He could 
but" murmiur some words of rejoicing; but the ice was broken, 
and they understood how much they liad mutually thought of 
each other. She listened to Ids history from his own lips; and 
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when he came to the recital of all he endured when Picciola wai 
about to be sacrificed, Teresa exclaimed with tenderness, “ Dear 
Picciola, thou belongest to me also, for I have contributed to thy 
ddiverance! ” And Chamey thanked her in his heart for this 
adoption; for he felt it established more than ever a hofy com-^ 
munion between them. 

Willingly would Chamey have sacrificed for ever liberty^ 
fortune, and the world, could he have prolonged the happi¬ 
ness he experienced during the three days whicn passed before 
the necessary forms for uirhardi’s liberation were completed. 
But, in proportion to this happiness, must he the pang or sepa¬ 
ration; and now he dared to ask himself the hold question, 
‘‘Was it possible that Teresa loved him?” No’ he would not 
dare so to misinterpret her tenderness, her pity, her generosity; 
and he tried to believe that he rejoiced; that it would have been 
an additional pong to tliiuk he had ruffled the serenity of her 
heart. “ But 1,” he exclaimed—“ I will love her for ever, and 
substitute this exquisite reality for all my unsatisfying dreams.’^ 
This love, however, must be cherished in secret; for it would 
he a crime to impart it. They were about to be separated for 
ever; she to return to the w'orM, doubtless to many; and he to 
remain in his prison alone with Picciola, and her memoiy. He 
tried to assume coldness of manner, but his haggard countenance 
betrayed him; while Teresa, equally conscious and equally 
generous, willing to endure all, so that his peace of mind were 
not injured, assumed a gaiety of manner that ill accorded with 
the scene. Modesty ana timidity, also, conspired to make her 
conceal her emotions. Yet there are moments when the heart 
■will speak its language without control; and .that of their part¬ 
ing -was one. But few and broken ejaculations wei*e heard, 
though Teresa’s last words were, stretching out her arms to 
the plant, “ I call Picciola for my w’itness 1 ” 

Happiness must be tasted and lost to ^ appreciatedand so 
Chamey felt. Never had he so appreciated the fathers wisdom 
and the daughter’s excellence, as now that tliey were no longer 
beside liim. Yet memory -was sweet, and his former demon of 
iJbmtght was exorcised for ever. 

One day, when Chamey least expected it, the doors of his 
prison were thrown open. The persons who had been appointed 
to examine the handlcerchiefs had carried them to the emperor. 
After looking at them for a while, he exclaimed scornfully, 
“ This (’barney is a fool, but no longer a dangerous one; he 
may make an excellent botanist, but I have no fear of another 
conspiracy.” At Josephine’s intreaty his pardon was granted. 

And now it was Charaey’s turn to qmt the gloomy foriress 
of Pcnestrelle, but not alone. No; Picciola, transplanted into 
a larg(‘ box, w'as carried away in triumph. Picciola, to whom 
he owed every happiness; l^icciola, who had saved liiiii from 

madness, who had taught Inm the consolations of belief: I*icciola, 
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to whom he was indebt^ for friendship and love; PicciolBy who 
had restored him to liberty! 

Now, too, Lndovic, stining* his emotion, extended his rough 
hand to the count, his/n^wd; for he was no longca? the jailer. 
Chm^ey shook it with emotion, exclaiming, “we shall meet 
agam.^ “ God bless you! Adieu, Count! adieu, Picciola I” 

Six months a^rwards, a splendid cairiage stimped at the state* 
nris<m of Fenestrelle. A traveller descended, and asked for 
liudovic Ritti. A lady leant upon his am; they were the Count 
and Countess Charney. Oncns again they visited the piison* 
chamber. Of all the sentences of despair and unbelief which 
had soiled its white walls, only one remained. It ran thus 
Scienc^wit, beauty, youth, and fortune, cannot confer happi¬ 
ness Teresa, added—“ Without love J” 

Chamey can^ to request Ludovic to attend a fete which he 
designed to give at the christening of his first cliild, whose birth 
was expected towards the close of that year*; and to beseech that 
he would quit Fenestrelle for ever, and take up his abode with 
him. The Jailer inquired after Picciola, and learned that she 
was placed close to the count’s private study, that he watered 
and tended her himself, and forbade a seivant to touch her. 

Ludovic arrived at the count’s splendid chateau a few days 
before the christening. Almost the first thought of the honest 
fellow was to visit his old friend the prison-flower; hut, alas! amid 
the emotions of love and hapijiuess which had ushered the yet 
more dearly loved one into the world, Picciola had been forgott^ 
and was now fadmg to decay. Her mission had been happily 
fulfilled. 






LIFE IN THE BUSH. 

BY A ia.DY. 

INTRODUCTION—GOING TO SETTLEMENT. 

« HE wilds of Australia at this time some straugfe 

scenes. Persons of au charactei’S, and every variety 
of previous habits, ai*e there planting themselves as 
sheep-fanneie, each family being generally place4 in 
rude hut in the centre of its “ run,” or sheep-walk, 
at less than five miles’ distance from another. Thus 
erred all at once fi^m parlour life in this country', per- 
rom some learned or elegant profession, into a pnmevol 
solitude, and left to their own resources, a change of life and 
occupation is induced such as we have no experience of in civi¬ 
lised climes. Young men who once figui*ed here in quadrille 
parties, are there seen driving cars and m’ays, or milking cows; 
while ladies, who once presided over a refined hospitality in 
some better part of a British city, ai*e, in “ the bush,” fam to 
cc>ok victuals for their husband and hia shepherds. Occasional 
adventures with the sava^ Aborigines streak the homeliness 
of the picture with something- like the hues of romance. But 
all is not hardship and vexation. Labour and exposure in that 
country are attended with an excitement which prevents any¬ 
thing like low spirits, and, joined to the fine climate, tend to 
keep up a tone of health which few in civilised life ever enjoy. 
Then there is no ^--e of fashionable neighbour to look pityin^j^ 
or ^uizzingly on the mean details of the mud-house and the Bie 
which passes witW it.* Above all, the star of hope is present, 
instructing how to hear with the present for the sake of the 
future. It is readily to be supposed that a picture of tliis strange 
No. 8. * 1 
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Nanny* folloired behind, accompanied by old Billy, who had a 
wonderfully long beard. The countiy seemed veiy scrubbjr and 
barren, and the trees so dai'k and ugly, that I was disappointed 
in the appearance of them. I expected to see beautirai larg« 
trees, but I saw none to compare with the trees of my own coun¬ 
try. My husband told me to*hare patience till I went farther 
up the country; but, after being three years in it, I am still of 
the same opinion. 

We g'ot to Mrs Fisher’s about seven o’clock; she received us 
very cordially. We found tea awaiting us, and I there tasted 
damper for the first time. I liked it very much; it is like bread, 
but closer and heavilh’. I said to Mrs Fisher that she must think 
we had taken a great liberty in coming in such force upon her; 
but she did not at all seem to think so. She said she was quite 
accustomed to have many gentlemen visitors, but she never had 
had a lady beibi’e. I could not at all fancy how she would 
manage in regard to lyiving us beds j however, she soon disposed 
of us llpy easily. A bed was made up for me, little Agnes, and 
her mara, on the parlour floor, and all the gentlemen were sent 
to the wool-shed, to sleep as they best could: fifteen slept in it 
that night. A few of them had blankets or rugs, but most of 
them' had nothing. 

In the morning I asked my husband how he had slept; he 
said, never better. We remained a week here. Next aay we 
saw some of the natives; they are very ugly and dirty. Some 
of them woi*e skins sewed together, and thrown over their 
shoulders; a few of them had some old clothes given them by 
the settlers; and some were naked. They kept peeping in at the 
windows to see us, and were alw’ays hanging about the huts. 
Mrs Fisher called them civilised natives, and said they were 
alw’ays about the place. One day 1 went out to walk with little 
Agnes in the bush. I was keeping a good look-out for snakes, 
and was just stepping over what I fancied, by a slight glance, to 
be a burnt log of wood, but a second look showed me my mistake; 
it was a native lying on the grass, grinning in my face with his 
large white teeth. 1 was rather afraid, but he looked very good- 
tempered, and laughed. He seemed too lazy to move, so I gave 
him a nod, and w^ked on, well pleased he did not think it 
necessa^ to accompany me home. My servant Mary was very 
much afraid of the natives. She would scarcely movb out of*'the 
hut, and was always crying and wishing herself at home. She 
said she was determined to make her husband send her home 
with the first money he made. She wondered why I did not 
think as she did. She would take comfort from no one, and was 
quite sure she would be killed by the wild natives when she got 
up the country. 

The tow'nship of Geelong consisted of three buildings, all of 
tfjem stores, where everything was sold at a most extravagant 
profit. On Sunday, we went to church in Mr. Fisher’s wool- 
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elifid, and had a ir^ «l^r^eyaa, wssioiia^. Bk wife 

comiuenced l^e psa^ ^nes* - \ . . ^ 

We had fixed to journey up. ike eomday^ and 

gentlemen had gone to ^eelqn^ to load the draya. 1 waite|d|nr 
wem in Mr Fisher’s hui^ when in a moment it goll quite dari^^iiM 
the wind roared most tremendonsly. It was the most awfud siglb 
1 ever witnessed : we were afraid to move. The storm passed 
over in about ten minutes ; but many a tree had been tom up by 
the roots during that time. Wh^ the gentlemen came with the 
drays, they were so covered with dust, ^at I could scai*ceiy teU 
one from ti^ other. Some of them had been knocked down by 
the tornado, and one of the drays blown over. It was now too 
late for us to begin our journey, so w’e remained another night at 
Mr Fisher’s, and started early in the morning. On this occasion 
we had much djifficulty in getting the horses to start: they were 
ill bi;ofc£n^, and many times theyistopped on the road, so that 
we had often to take some of the bullocks out of the other drays 
to pull them on again. We travelled the first day thirte miles, 
quarterin^j^ for the night at Mr Sutherland’s hut, w'liich hlPkindly 
gave up for oui* accommodation. Next day we had to rest,,tjM 
bullocks, so we walked over to Mr Russell’s station, about tlu’ee 
miles distant, and remained thei*e a night. In the evening we 
went to see a meeting of the natives, or a coroh&i^^ as they call 
it. About a hundred natives were assembled. They had about 
twenty large fires lighted, around which were seated the w'omen 
and (diildren. The men had painted themselves, according to 
their own fancy, with red antt w'hite earth. They had bones, 
and bits of stones, and emu’s feathers, tied on tlieir hair, and 
branches of trees tied on their ankles, which made a rushing 
noise when they danced. Their appearance was very wild, and 
when they danced, theii* gestures and attitudes vt'ere equally so. 
One old man stood before the dancers, and kept repeating some 
words very fast in a kind of time, wliiLst he beat togetlicr’ two 
sticks. The women never dance; their employment is to keep 
the fires burning bright j and some of them wei-e beating sticks, 
and declaiming in concert with the old man. The natives, when 
done w’ith their corobeiy, were very anxious that we white people 
would show them how w'e corobermd; so we persuaded Mr Yuille 
to dance for them, which he did, and ^so recited a piece of poetry, 
using a great many gestures. The natives w'atched him most 
attentively, and seemed highly pleased. After giving the natives 
some white money, and bidding them good night, we returned to 
Mr Russell’s hut. 

Next morning our bullocks were lost—a very common occur¬ 
rence, it being impossible to tie them, as in that case they w ould 
not feed; and unless one lias a veiy good bullock-driver who will 
watch them, it generally takes several hours to find them in the 
morning. Numbers of natives came this forenoon to see us. They 
examined my dress very attentively, and asked the name of 
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eveiTthing, wliich they tried to repeat after me. They were 
much amused with my little Agues, and she was as much pleased 
with them. 1 wondered what her grandmamma would hare 
thought, could she have seen h^ in the midst of a group of 
saTages, and the life of the party. Whenever Agnes sp^e, they 
oil laughed aloud, and triea to imitate her voice; and the 
m^tf leuhra^s dress was well examined. I put a little night* 
cap on a native baby, with which its mother was much 
pleased, and many a nttle black head was thrust out for one 
also. 

I now bcgm to be a little dis^sted and astonished at the dirty 
and uncomfortable way in which the settlers lived. They 
seemed quite at the mercy of their hut-keepers, eating what was 
placed before them out or dirty tin plates, and using a knife and 
fork if one could be found. 'Sometimes the hut-keepers would 
cook the mutton in no way but as chops; some of liiera would 
only boil it, and some roast it, just as they liked; and although 
the masters were constantly complaining of the sameness, still it 
never seemed to enter their heads to make their sm'vants change 
the manner of cooking; but the truth was, they were afraid to 
^eak, in case the hut-keepei* would be offended and loin away. 
The principal drink of the settlers is tea, which they take at eveiy 
meal, and indeed all tlite day. In many huts the tea-pot is always 
at the fire; and if a stranger come in, the hrst thing he does is 
to help himself to a panikin of tea. We had neither milk nor 
butter at any station we were at ,* nothing but mutton, tea, and 
dunper, three times a-day. Every meal was alike from one week 
to another, and from year's end to years end. I was so sick of 
it, I could scarcely eat anything. 

Next day we had our bullocks ready in good time, as we had 
a long journey before us 5 at least we hoped to get .Qn ag ood way. 
The heat this day was very intense, and we had no shade. I 
could scarcely bear it; and before evening we had drunk all the 
water we had brought with us. I thought I should have died of 
thirst; and we were all suffering alike. Poor little Agnes cried 
much^ at last we got her. to sleep and forget her wants. My 
husband was driving one of the drays, and was so thirsty, that 
wh^ we came to a muddy hole of water on the path, which the 
dray had passed through, he lay down on the ground and drank 
heartily. One of xHir party, who knew something of the roads, 
told us we were near water-holes, which raised our spirits. At 
last we came to them, and both people and animals took many a 
long drink, although the water was bad, and quite bitter from 
the reeds which grew in it. We filled our cask, and continued 
our journey a few miles farther, to a place where we were to 
sleep in the bush. When we got out of the dray, one of the little 
kittens could not be seen; Imt on a nearer inspection, it was 
found squeezed fiat on the seat where our servant Mary had 
sat: it looked as if it had gone through a mangle. Poor Mary 
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mncli liistressed and annoyed by the genilesa^ tdlin^ 
she must be an awful weight. 

We had soon lighted a fire at the foot of a tree, and put on a 
huge pot of water to boil: when it did boil, two or three handfuls 
of weie put into it, and some sugar. One of Ihe men made 
some thicdc cakes of hour and water, and fried them in grease. 
We had also some chops cooked, which we all enjoyed, as we 
had not stopped to eat anything on the road. The tea was not 

E oured out; every one dipped hispanikin into the 3 pot, and helped 
imself. Mtuy, Agnes, and 1, had a bed made with some blankets 
under the dray, and all the others slept round the fire, taking ]]y 
turn the duty of watching the bullocks. Before going to rest, 
the bullock-driver made a large damper, which he fired in the 
«sl«s, for our prSHsion next fiy. 

We got up at daybreak, had breakfast, and went on again, 
and travelled through a forest on fire for forty miles. I was 
often afraid the hurniiig trees would fall upon us; and we had 
sometimes to make a new path for ourselves, from the old tmcks 
being blocked up by fallen timber. The fires in the bush arc 
often the work oi the native, to frighten away the white men; 
and sometimes of the shepherds, to make the grass sprout afresh. 
A conflagration not unfrequently happens from some one shaking 
out a tobacco-pipe (for every one smokes) \ and at this season 
the grass is so dry that it soon catches fire. 

We rested for two hours and cooked some dinner, chiefly that 
our bullofjks might feed and rest during the heat of the day. 
Mr Yuille and I made some f.itters of flour and water. I thought 
them the best things I had ever ate. The Scotch clergyman 
from Melbourne passed us on the road. He rebuked our builock- 
driver for swearing at his bullocks ; but the man told him that 
no one ever yet drove bullocks without swearing; it was the 
only way to make them go. We lost a very fine Kangaroo dog 
by one of the drays falling back upon it. 

This night we slqit at Mr Anderson’s hut. He was from home, 
but had an old woman as hut-keeper, who made us as comfort¬ 
able as she could; but it was a cold night, and the wind whistled 
very keenly through a door made of rushes. This was one of the 
most neatly-kept huts I saw, and the owner* of it one of the few 
gentlemen who kept himself alw^s neat and clean in theikmsh. 

Next day we went over to Mr Yuille’s station, where^ re- 
iiiained six weeks, until our own hut was put up: the gent^aftea 
kindly gave up their sleeping apiartment to me. While Mr 
Yuille’s station, I gathered a great many mushrooms, the finest 
I ever saw. I had fortiinatety a bundle of spices in my trunJ^ 
and I made a good supply of ketchup, both for Mr YiuIIe, and 
to take to our own stat\on. 

I felt distressed to see so much waste and extravagance amongst 
the servants. Many a large piece of mutton I have seen 
thrown from the hut door that might have served a large famify 

f ^ 
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for diimier: and unfoitiinatelj^ there is no > remedy for tide. If 
the masters were to take notice of it, it would oztly mi&e ^em 
worse, or else they would run awaj, or, as they dw it, h^t, I 
saw plainly that tnere would lie neither comfort nor economy to 
^be masters so Ion? as the country was so ill prorided with ser- 
rants; ^ley were the masters; they had the impudence always 
to keep in their own hut the best pieces of the meat^ and send 
into their masters the inferior Mte. 1 was sorry my servant 
Hazy should fmve so bad an example, but hoped that she had 
too much g;nod sense to follow it, as she appeared as mmh 
shocked at it as myself. 

1 was glad when my husband came to take us to our own 
station, which was about thirty miles farther up the county. 
Part of the country we passed through was tife most beautiml 
I ever saw, while other portions, were very cold and bleak. We 
stopped at one or two huts, and had mutton, tea, and damper 
at each of them. We passed an immense salt lake, which is 
gradually drying up; its circumference is forty miles. Many 
lakes, both salt and fresh, have dried up lately. The natives say 
it is the white people coming that drives away the water: they 
say, Plenty mobeek long time, combarley white fellow, mobeek 
gigot”—in English, “Plenty water for a longtime, but when 
the white people come, the water goes away.^’ The natives have 
some strange ideas of death: they think, when they die, they go 
to Yan Diemen's j^and, and come back white fellows. 1 know a 
young man who receives many a maternal embrace from an old 
black woman. She fancies he is her son, who died some time 
be^re: she saw him come back, and she calls him always by her 
son’s name. They also believe in a good and evil spirit, an(i that 
fire will keep away the bad spirit; consequently, at night, when 
urgent business prompts them to move about, they always carry 
a fire>8tick; but they do not like moving in the d^k. 

When we passed the salt lake, the country began to improve. 
1 thought we should never come to our own station, the bullocks 
travel so very slow'ly. At last Mr Thomson told me to look 
forward as far as I could see : we were now at the end of a large 
plain or marsh. I looked, and saw our pretty little hut peeping 
through a cluster of trees. I cannot say how it was, but my 
heart beat with delight the first time 1 saw that place. I took 
it for a presentiment of good fortune ; and Mary, whb had now 
got over her fear of the natives, seemed to participate in my feel* 
mgs, for she said, It’s a bonny place, and my i^eart warms to it.” 


COMMENCEMENT OF BUSH LIFE—^JAUNT TO MELBOURNE. 

I now hoped that my travels were ended for some time. As 
re approached the hut, my brother Robert came running to meet 

IS, to my great joy, for I had not seen him for nearly two 
8 
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Ttlonths. When we arrired, we found my other brother busy 
himself a bedstead. Our house was not nearly tinishea, 
as it had. neither doors nor windows; nor could we get these 
luxuries for some months, as many things more'immediately 
necessary w^ yet to be done; but 1 did not mind it nmch-~I 
was getting inured to these little inconvenienoes. We had 
plenty of daylight in our hut, as it was built of dabs, or split 
boaiw, and every slab was about an inch apart from the next. 
We passed the winter in this way; but it was never very cold 
except in the mornings and evenings: we were more annoyed 
by the rain earning down the chimn^ and pnttmg out our dre 
than by anything else. Our hut consisted of three apartments 
—a water-closet, our bedroom, tmd a store in the midme, which 
was afterwards converted into a bedroom for my brother; at 
first he slept in the sitting-room, until we built a detached store. 
Mary and her husband had a little turf hut, built a short way 
behind our hut, which was also used os a kitchen. 

It may seem strange, but I now felt very happy and con¬ 
tented. Although we had not many luxuries, we all enjoyed 
.good health, and had plenty to keep us employed: we had no 
time to weary : the gentlemen were always busy building huts 
or fences. The first two years of a settler’s life ai^e very busy 
ones, so much is to be done in settling on a spot whore the foot 
of a white man had never been before. I was the first white 
woman who had ever been so far up the country. I found Mary 
very ignorant in cooking; however, in a short '^tne she managed 
pretty well: she was always delighted when £ taught her any 
new msh out of “ Meg Dods.” I did not know much of cooking 
myself, but necessity makes one learn many things. We had 
many visitors, who 'seemed often to <mjoy any litl^ new dish 
we had; it was a change from that everlasting mutton and 
damper, and many a receipt I gave away; and to my great 
delight 1 got Mary to do as I liked, not as she liked. Sandy, 
our shepherd, generally came home in the evening loaded 
with wild ducks; they were exceedingly good. We afao some¬ 
times got wild g^se, turkeys, and swans—all good eating: th^ 
were a great saving to us, as well as very delightful food. In 
Melbourne, wild ducks sell at twenty shillings a-pair, and we 
sometimes had thirty in a week. We had no milk or butter, 
which 1 missed at fiirst, but wc hoped some time soon to have a 
few cows: it is very difficult to drive cattle so far up, and we 
could get noire near us. Our nearest neighbours were Messrs 
Donalds and Hamilton; they were within four miles, and were 
pleasant neighbours; we often saw them. The Baillies wrere 
eight miles on our other side; we also saw them' often, and liked 
them much. , 

When wre had been m our hut about a week, a number of 
settlers happened to come from different parts of the countiy. 
Before it was d^rk, eight had assembled with the determination 

f 
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of T«^aiiliiig all night of conm. I f^t nmch imziety about 
giving them beds: but that was impossilde, as we had only one 
spare mattress. 1 think th<^ guessed my thoughts, for they 
told me never to think on giving them anything to on; 
that no one in this conntiy ever thought of beds for visitor^ 
and that they would manage for themsdves.' However, 1 
collected all toe blankets, pea-jackets, and cloaks 1 could mid, 
and they all slept on the floor: I beam them very merry while 
Tnaj ^jng iip ,±hftir beds. Bvery setHi^, when riding through the 
bush, camra either a kangaroo rug or a blanket fastened before 
him on his horse, bo that, wherever he goes, he is^proviflfed with 
his bed; and as it is not an uncommon circumstance for one to 
lose himBelf in the bus^ and be obliged to sleep at the root of 
a tree, he then flnds his rug or blaimc^ very usefol. William 
Hamilton lost himself in the bush one night. It became dark, 
and he gave up hopes of reaching any station that ni^t, as he 
had not the least idea where he was. He fastened his horse, 
and lay down at the root of a tree, for from being comfortable, 
as he had unfortunately no blanket, and, still worse, no tobacoo, 
or the means of lighting a fire. It was a vrny cold night, and 
when daylight C€une, Im got up covered with foost: he heard 
some dogs bark, and soon found out that he was not more than 
half a mile foom Mr BaOlie’s hut, where he might have passed a 
much more comfortable night; but he was glad he had not to 
look long for a breakfast and a Are: no one seems ever to catch 
cold £imu sleeping out at night. 

We were rather unfortunate in fowuently losing our bullocks, 
which kept l^udc^alLthebaildings. Our bullock-&ver was very 
careless: his only work seemed to be finding his bullocks one 
day, and losing them the next: he was a melancholy-looking 
little man, and went by the name of Dismal J amie.” Mary 
told me sne was sure he had been a great man at home, he read 
so beautiful^, and knew so much; but certainly he knew litile 
about bullock-driving. At this time our dray was often a month 
away upon a journey to and from the settlement. ** Dismal 
Jamie” broke the neck of a beautiful bullock when he was 
yoking it up, and next trip he drowned another in a water-hole ; 
but new settlers always meet with a few such accidents. Although 
bullocks often disappear, and wander for from home, I never 
heard of any one losing a bullock entirely: they** are always 
found some time, though it may be months after they are missed, 
liaving in general gone back to the run they Were first put 
upon. 

Buying and selling are favourite amus^ents in the bush, 
more particnlaxly if a new settier arrives. Every one wants to 
buy something of him; and, in general, aU bring so many 
*mor€ clothes, &c. thah they require, ‘that tlwy are glad to 
dispose of fluan. I have seen some rather amusing scenes in 
this way. No one keeps any money in the bi^sh; so a bill is 
10 
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g^erallj’ given on some store in town for whatev^ is bought. 
The old settlers would give an enormous price for good hrearms; 
indeed I used to think, they would buy any thing. 

It is a beautiful sight to see a number of emus runniug across 
a |dain; th^ rim so ^ickly that a horse can, scarcely overtake 
them. 1 saw seven one day runiacross our ma^h; hut we could 
get none of them, as we had no horse at hand. Sometimes the 
natives run like the emu, to deceive the white j^ple; and they 
imitate them so wch, that it is difficult, at a distance, to know 
them from a dock of emus. Occasionally they take a fan^ to 
stand in such on attitude that you cannot, at a little dfi^nce, 
tell them from the burnt stump of a tree. I used often, when 
walking in the b^b, to fancy a burht ^nm was a native, and 
made myself believe I saw him move. Mr Neven came one 
evening to our station; he was in search of a new run, hk old 
one at Boning Yong being too small for his increasing stock: 
he had his dray along with him, carrying provisions, so we 
gladly exchanged with him mutton for beef: it was a mutual 
benent, as we had alw^s mutton, and he had always beef. His 
buUock-driver uniformly took his little son with him, as he was as 
good as a native in finding the bullocks for him in the morning. 
The little boy was about seven years old. Little Agnes was in 
the servants’ hut when he arriv^, and she came running to teU 
me to come and see the wee woe man in Mary’s hut; ” she had 
been sq long separated from children, that I s^pose she thought 
thei*e were none but herself in the world. Ine little boy was 
veiy ill pleased with Ag^es, cs she kept walking round him to 
examine him, asking him many questions, to which he made 
no reply; till at last she said, “ Can no peak any ? ” when he 
answei*ed—Yes,” and then sat down to take his supjper, accom¬ 
panied by his tormentor, who was most hospitable in pressing 
the wee man to eat heai’tily. I got a present of a quart-potful 
of butter from Mr Neven, which was a t^eaL ^tD us, as 

we had seen none since we came up the country: i t. ma de us 
lOJOg to have some cows. We had now enclosed a little'^gsdcden, 
and Mr Thomson and James tasked themselves to dig up a little 
bit every day. The ground was very hard, being dug for the 
first time. We put in many seeds which we had mought from 
home, also some from Van Diemen’s Laud, as we were told the 
home seed? seldom grew. 

In the month of September I had to proceed to MelboumcL as 
1 expected to be contiaed, and. we were too far up to ask a 
medical man to come. I was much grieved at leaving my little 

f irl; but Mary promised faithfully to take great care of her. 

he weather was very unsettled and rainy, and the roads veiy 
bad. I was in a dray, covered by a tarpauline, which made it 
very comfortable; it wfes like a covered wagon; and when we 
could not get to a starion at which to sleep, I slept in the dray. 
My husband was with me, and read to me veiy often: but we 
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iW often to come ont of iSie toy, to alloTir it to be imHed out 
of a hole. 1 have seen the bullocks piiU it through a marsh 
when they were sinking to the knees every xncnnait; we were 
often in dread of the pole breaking. We receivi^ much kindness 
at every station we were at. We remained at Mr Beid’s hut 
two days^ as both I and the bullocks required rest. We alwa^^ 
met with much kindness from Mr Beid; he is a most hospitable 
person; and as he is much liked, his hut is generally well filled, 
although off the main track. At this time his hut was full of 
company; but one room was prepared for us, and about twelve 
gentlemen slept in the other. • 

' I here met our friend Mr William Hamilton. As he came 
from the settlement, he brought all the news; but he gave ns 
a sad account of ^^e state of the rivers. He said he was sure 
we could not cross them—it was difficult for him to cross them 
three days before, and it had rained ever since. Mr Heid sent 
'off a man on hor^ack to see the river; he did not bring back 
a favourable account; but I was detemnined to try it. Mr Reid 
and 8ev«*al gentlemen went with us to help ns over our diffi¬ 
culty, We crossed one river without much difficulty, though 
the water was so deep that both bullocks and horses had to 
swim; but when we came to the nejct river, the “ Marable,” it 
was so deep that we were at a loss how to ^^et oypr. It was 
thought decidedly dangerous for me to remain in 0ie dray while 
it was crossing. Many plans were talked of: at last it was fixed 
to fell a tree and Jay it across, that I might walk over. But in 
looking about tor one of a proper size and position, one was 
found lying across, which, from appearance, seemed to have 
been there ibr years: it was covered with green moss, and stood 
about twenty feet above the water: notches were cut in it for 
me to climb up and give me a firm footing, and 1 walked over, 
holdmg Mr Beid’s hand. On landing, I received three cheers. 
Many thanks to Mr Reid and others for their kindness to me 
on that journey. husband was too nervous to help me across 
—-he thought his foot might slip. The gentlemen then went 
to see the dray across, while little Robert Scott and Z lighted a 
fire at the root of a large tree, which we had in a cheerful blaze 
before the gentlemen came. We then had tea in the usual hush 
fashion, in a large kqttle; it did not rain, and we had a very 
merry tea-party. I retired to the dray soon after* tea. The 
gentlemen continued chatting round the fire for some time, 
and then laid themselves down to sleep, with their saddles at 
their heads, and their feet to the fire. 

We broakfssted,'at daybreak, and started again after taking 
lea^e of the gentlejoaen, except Mr Anderson, who was going to 
MelbouiSjB: he rode on before to the settlement, to tell Mrs 
Scott (who expected us at her house) that we were coming. Mrs 
Scott was a particular friend of my husband at home: she came 
out to meet us, and 1 really felt dimghted to see her. 1 had not 
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a lady for ei^bt months. Mrs Scott was exceedingly kind 
to me, and would not allow me to go to lodgingSy as'I had 
intended. Next day biang Sunday, I went to ^urch—at least 
to the room where the congiegatimi met, as no church was yet 
built in Melbbume. The ladies in Melboume seemed to consider 
me a kind of curiosity, from liriw so far up the'countiy, and idl 
seemed to have a great droad oi leading such a life, and were 
surprised whaa 1 said I liked it. I spent Monday evening'at 
Mrs Denny*s, a Glasgow lady: hut I really felt at a loss upon 
what subj^s to converse with ladies, as 1 had been so long 
accustomed only to gentlemen’s society; aud in the bush, Imd 
heard little spoken oi but sheep or cattle, horses, or of building 
huts. 

My little hoy was bom four days after I came to Melboume; 
but my husband did not get down from the station for two 
months, as it; was sheep-shearing time—a very busy time for 
the settlers. He came down with the wool in our own asid Mr 
Scott’s dray. Mr Clow christened our baby out of a basin which 
at one time belonged to the Barony church in Glasgow: it 
belonged to Mr Scott, whose grandfather had been minister- of 
that ^urch, and he had got t!^ old basin when the church was 
repaired and a new one substituted. I met with much kindness 
and attention from the people in Melboume, particularly Mrs 
Clow. Our dray was again covered with saplings and tarpauline, 
and Mrs Scott and her family went along with us as far as their 
own station. I could not j^rsuade Mrs Scott to go on to our 
station to remain with us till her o'wn hut was put up: she lived 
for many months in a tent. We were again much detained on 
the roads on account of r^in, which had rendered them extremdy 
soft; but we got well over the rivers. We had to remain for two 
days and nights in the bush, for it mned so heavy that the 
bullocks could not travel: but by this time our party was in¬ 
creased by two drays belonging to auothei* settler, and we had 
often to join all the bullocks to pull each dray through the 
marshes and up the hilly ground. We had, at one time, ten 
pairs of bullocks in the heavy dray with luggage fmd provisions, 
and we were in cunstant dread of the poles breaking. At last 
one of Mr Elm’s drays broke down, and had to be left in the 
bush, with a man to w.atch it, till a new pole could be got. 1 
believe thtf man did not watch it long: he ran off to Melboume, 
and left it to its fate. Mia Scott, her little daughter and servant, 
and myself and baby, udways slept in Ibe dray, and Mr Scott and 
my husband under it. One morning 1 got into a little hut with 
the roof balfjbff; it was empty, and I thought 1 could wash and 
dress my baby more comfortably than in wie dray. I had not 
been long in the hut when we were surrounded by natives, all 
anxious to see 'what we were about. One or two of the women 
came into the hut, and touched the pickmtiiuip ceoley^ as they 
called it: they seemed, much amused at his different pieces of 
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dress, and all little black pidcaniimies tried to ery like bint. 
I^ndahm ever b^od a Idack baby crjj and wben it does so^ the 
s^tber has little patience with it, but ^Tes it a good blow with 
her elbow to make it quiet. The women caxry tJ^ir children at 
their backs in a basket or bag; ^d when they suckle them, they 
generally put their breast mmer their arm; and I have seen them 
put it over their dtoulder. The natives whom we met here knew 
me. They said th^ had seen me before, when 1 went up the. 
county with a ^katdnnv leuhra; ^ough I did not recollect ar^ 
of their faces. W hen a black woman has a second child before the 
fbrst can run about and take care of itself, it is said they eat the 
second one. 1 have been told this several times; but am not 
certain if it is really the case, it is so very unnatural; but it is 
well known they, are cannib^, and I know they will not submit 
to any thin^bat troubles them. They are very lazy, particularly 
the men. ^ey make their leubras go about all day to dig for 
maranong, or &id other kinds of food for them, while they 
amuse tb^selves 1^ hcmgi^ about i^e. In the evening they 
meet at their mi^mi ; IdSeiSih eat fir^ and whatever th^ choose 
to leave, the leubras and pickaninnies may eat afterward. Some¬ 
times a very affectionate cooley may now and then, while he is 
cati^, tim>w a bit to his leubra, as we should do to a dog, for 
whicn kindness she is very grateful. Maranong is a root found 
in the ground; it is white, and shaped like a carrot, but the 
taste is more like a turnip. The leubras dig for it with long 
pointed sticks, whidb they always carry in fheir hands. I have 
ofb<m. eaten maranong; it is veiy good ; and I have put it in soup 
io!t want of better vegetables, before we had a garden. Vege¬ 
tables of all kinds now grow here mosk luxuriantly. We could 
have p^s aU the year round, except m June. 

Wl^ we were within six miles of Mr Scott’s station, our pole 
broke : we got a dray from Mr Neven’s station, a few miles off, 
and went in it to Mr Scott’s station, where my husband and 1 
remained two days : we then took our leave, and went on to Mr 
BailUe’s station, hive miles frmn his but, our dr^y broke down 
again in crossing a creek. 1 had no alternative but to walk to 
Mr Baillie’^ which I did not much like, as I was far from being 
strong: we left the dray in charge of our bullock-driver. My 
husband took out the^bullocks, and drove them on to bring bacX' 
Mr Balllie^s dray to carry our goods and drag the dray. 1 carried 
the baby, and the way md not seem so long as I expected. We 
could see Mr Baillie’s huts for nearly a mfle before we came to 
them; so I begged my husband to go on quickly, to send the 
bullocks for our dray b^ore it got quite dark. I felt myself quite 
safe when in sight of the huts; but before I got to them 1 had a 
sad fright: four or ffve great kangaroo dogs attacked me, almost 
pulled my baby out of my arms, and tore my dress to pieces: my 
cries w^a heard at the hut, and my husband and two or tiiree 
others soon came to my assistance. 1 was told the dogs were 
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onlr in and would not Mtie; that th^ seldom saw a wommi^ 
whloh made them tear mj X thought it was rather 

rough fun; but I receivea no harm from th^ except a tom 
dress. Mjr long walk had given me on a^^petite, and 1 enjoved 
my supper very much, and was amused by some of Mr €r. Yuille's 
eccentricities. We got home to our own station next day, after 
being eleven df^ on the road. Mv baby and mys^ were both 
very delicate wnen we left the settlement^ fmd 1 dreaded much 
either of us being ill on the road; but we hever bad a complaint 
from the day we mtered the dray, although the weather was ve^ 
had, and our dray smnetimes wet through. Such a journey in 
Scotland would, 1 am sure^ almost kill a strong person; hut in 
Port Philip, so far from killing one, a little dehcate baby of two 
months old could stand it, and guned more strength during that 
rough journey than he did during a month hemre 'vHtih evciy 
comfort. X often thought of the words of Steme— 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’^ 1 found Httle Agnes at the hut in 
^Igri^efdth. Maiy, in her oveivze^, had fed her, and made h^ 
imTariEat I scarcely knew her. I sujmose she thought the fatter 
Agnes was the more I should be pleas^ 


bbtuhn to the station—^daiht managbhent—^ANEO nOTBS 

OF the cotjntrt, 

During my absence at Mclboume, everything had gone on 
well at the station; but I soon found that Mary had been 
managing as she chose too long to like being again under my 
contrd. I found her almost totally changed, ^o one dared to 
find fault with her; and so farsfrom Ixd^ of any assistance to 
me, she became a great torment. The fllSt act or rebellion was 
her refusal to wash my baby^s clothes, on the plea that she was 
not engaged to do it; so I had to do it myself: the next was, she 
would'not wash any one’s clothe unless I cooked fbr two days. 
I wondered what her next demand would be; but what ootdd I 
do?—it would have been very difficult to get another woman- 
servant. I had so fm* te hifp^yr her, that I cooked one day in 
the week when she had to wash. She never helped me at all 
with the dbdldren; although, as we had lately got a nerd of cattle, 
I l^ad tak^ the management of the dairy upon myself—except, 
of course, milking the cows, which is done by men ; but my time 
was fully employed, and I often envied Maiy sitting quietly in 
her own hut and sewing her own work. I knew well why she 
behaved in this manner; she wanted me to retain her as a nur- 
seiy-maid only, and get a man as hut-keeper; but wages were 
too high for ns to do mat at this time. We could not get a man 
under £40 a-ycar and* his rations besides; and provisions were 
now exorbitant in price. Flour could not be purchased under 
£80 per ton (formerly we got it for £25), and every other tiling 
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was in propoi’tion. This advance of prices pressed, very hard 
so that we detenHined to have no unneces^uy 
expense at the station; and 1 really liked man^n^ the dairy, 
although it was sometimes too much for me. If my hahy would 
not sleep when 1 wanted him, I sometimes laid him on the gross 
and let him roll about while I was in the dai^; and when he 
tired of lhat, I put him in a basket and hung him at my side, as 
1 had seen the native wommu do. 

We W43re now milking twenty cows, and we sent a great deal 
both of butter and cheese to market: for the butter we got 2s. 2d, 
per pound, and fbr the cheese Is. 8d. Oiu* cheese was the best that 
had gone to market, but there was no great demand for it; hut if 
so, a cheese dairy would pay well, even at a shilling per pound; 
and 1 should suppose that, as the population increases, there will 
be a greater demand. We had a ready sale for butter, and con¬ 
tracted with a person to give him butter all the year at 2s. 2d. per 
poiind. With much persuasion I got my brother to bring home 
some pigs. He seemed to have a great dislike to them ^ but I could 
not bear to pour out so much skim milk on the ground every day. 
Our pigs got on well, and fattened on the milk and whey, and 
made an agreeable chan^ in our diet. In very hot weather I 
made cheese when I comd get rennet, as the milk did not keep 
well: our dairy was too small, and not cool enough. In thundery 
weather I had occasionally to give all to the pigs. I have seen, 
when a sheep was killed in thundery weather, the whole carcase 
get quite black in a few hours, and oecome useless : we found it 
veiy di:dicult to keep meat in any way in summer. We had it 
killed always after sunset, and then cut up and salted early next 
morning, and put into a cask under ground. 1 had made a good 
supply of mutton hams, -which were found useful in hot weather j 
and our daily was a gllNit comfort and saving to us, as we could 
use the milk, prepared in many ways, instead of meat. The 
shepherds were also fond of it. We gave them no butter except 
on the churning day, on whiph occasion I sent them some for 
tea, which was a great treat. 

Bad servants were now our chief annoyance; and it seemed 
oi no use being at the expense of bringing good ones from home, 
for they soon get corrupted: but I must make an-exception in 
favour of Mrs Clerk, the servant of Messrs Donald and Hamilton, 
who was the best seiw'wit' I ever saw: she was alw’ays jieat h^ 
self, and kept everything neat and comfortable about tbe hut, 
and never grudged hard -w’ork : she was invaluable to her masters. 
We all went over one day to dine at Messrs Donald and Hamil¬ 
ton's ; it was the only visit I ever paid in the bush, although I 
had many invitations. 1 of course took the children with me ; 
we enjoyed ourselves very much, and remained all next dav. Mrs 
Clerk joined her persuasions for us to do so, and told us we had 
not seen half the good things she could make: she spared no 
pains to make us comfortable, and went through her work both 
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quickly and wdl, besides nursing my little boy. After tbis visiU 
I bad many invitations to visit the neighbours rouud; which I 
should have liked very wdl, but I haaltQo.jQau ch d etain me 
at home. 

At this time we had a very troublesome old shephH'd, who was 
continually letting his sheep go astray. One motning, when my 
brpther was counting them over, ninety^two wei'e missing. The 
shepherd could give no account of them, but that the day before 
the flock had d^ded, and he fancied he had collected wem all 
again. My brother James took a hurried breakfast, and went' 
with two of our men on horseback to endeavour to track them: 
they returned in the evening without having seen anything of 
them: but James determined to go off again early next morning, 
and, if necessary, remain out several days. One of the mm. 
returned in two days, and broi^ht us intelligence that they had 
found the sheep-track beyond Mr Campbell’s station, which was 
fifteen miles distant. The man returned to try and get a fi’esh 
horse from some of the neighbours, but we could not get one for 
two days. He brought home an emu across his horse, which he 
Lad run down. He told us that my brother was out with several 
gentlemen, and they had a native boy with them who was famous 
for tracking, but who seemed sadly afraid of going among a 
hostile tribe of natives, and therefore was of little use. Our own. 
man Sandy, whom we had brought from home, was a good 
tracker, and could see a mark when no one else could: he had 
tracked the sheep for nearly a mile onliis hands and knees, the 
marks being too faint to be seen when walkiisg or riding. Mr- 
Alexander and Mr Cohn Campbell were exceedingly kind in 
their assistance to my brothex*, and werq guty^ith him for several 
days. At last, after fourteen days’ riding, the sheep were found 
a hundred and forty miles fium our station. My brother and 
his friends had almost given up thoughts of looking any longer 
fur them; but they rode on about a mile fai*tber, whi^ they saw 
them in a hollow, surrounded by about a hundred natives. The 
men had all hid themselves, having seen the party coming, and 
left the -women and children, who ran' about chattering and 
hiding behind the rocks. The party rode down among them, and 
a singular scene met their view. The grpund was strewed with 
heads of sheep and bits of mutton, and some of the sheep were as 
well cut UP as if done by an English butcher; the skins were 
pegged out on tlie groimd, and the fat collected in little twine 
bags, which the womca:> make of the bark of a tree. Fifty live 
sheep were enclosed within a blUish fence (Janies said it W'as the 
best brush fence he had seen in the country), but they were very" 
thin, the natives being too lazy to take them out to feed. They 
were killing and eating them up as fast as they could. The 
gentlemen lighted a gpod fire by which to watch the sheep all 
night; but they durst not sit wiwin the glare of it, for fear of 
Uie natives taking aim at as they knew they were among 
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tlL« Toak&t and very likdy watehiiiff them, although they did itot 
show themadTes. The party sl^ uttle that mght: they cooked 
and ate eome of the muttou; and the little native boy they had 
to track for them, although in great fear of the other native, 
devoAred nearly a whole leg. They started early iMMct morning, 
driving the sheep before them, and loaded wiw spears, toma¬ 
hawks, waddies, and baskets v^hich they had taken fiom Ihe 
natives. The native boy mounted a horse, saying he would not 
walk a step; hut as he mounted, he slipped off again, and the 
horse star^ on; the little fellow cau^t hold of the tail, and 
allowed hbnsdf to he dragged on till he got a good firm hold, 
and then sprung on the horse’s hack. tFames said he never saw 
a cleverer piece of agility in a circus. On their way home duy 
killed an emu^ but they could not carry it wilh them, being 
already well lo^ed. When James and our shepherd Sandy came 
near our hut, they fired off their pistols to let us know they had 
found the sheep; but we did not understand the signal, and I 
was 'very mu(dx fiightened. We at home had" been living in 
gi^at ashxiety while my brother was away. I was at the station 
with only Mary and ohildren through the day, and our com¬ 
fort was not much increased at night by knowing that the two 
old shepherds w^re at home. We had seen, two days before, seven 
wild natives run past our hut at a little distance, all naked, which 
gave us a great mghtj I thought Mary was going into a fit. I 
got my pistol, which I had hanging in my room, loaded; Mary 
wen went for hers, and we walked up and down before the hut 
for about an hour. My husband was at the settlement during 
all the anxious thne we had had at the station, and he beam 
nothing of our loss of sheep until his return home. 

Besiws the occasional frights of this kind from natives, with 
whom it was no easy matter to be on good terms, we were at 
times troubled with wild dogs, which proved a very serious annoy¬ 
ance. These animals generally discovered themselves when they 
came by setting up a moat piteous howl, which was the signal 
for sallying out in pursuit of them; for, if let alone, they would 
make no small havoc with the live stock. They seldom escaped. 
One of our sheep dogs had a most inveterate hatred to them, and 
he always tracked wem, and often killed one of them without 
assistance, although they are veiy tenacious of life. They are 
more like a fox than % dog; are of a reddish-brown, ^d have a 
very thick bushy tail. When one is killed, the tail is cut off as 
a trophy, and hung up in the hut; the shepherds generally get 
five slulUngs from their mastdfefor every wild dog they kill. 
My husband saw a wild dog which was supposed to he dead: its 
tail was cut off, and in a few minutes it got up and began to fight 
again vrith the dc^s; but it was sooil overcome. 

Australia, as is well known, possesses many beautiful birds, and 
of these we seldom wantea visitors, particularly parrots and 
cockatoos; but I never heard any sweet-singing biM, such as the 
18 
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larks tmd blackbiid^ of Scot^nd, and tliis I tHiOQgrht a great draw¬ 
back on thdor elegance of pluna^ige. Some of the famds uttered 
very strange sounds, as if speaking. I hemd one every morning 
say— “ Eight o’clock,” and “ Get up, get upanother.used to 
call out—All aU fat: ” and another was conftinually saying 
—<< Potato, potato,” which always put ua in mind of our loss in. 
having none, nor any other vegetables at all. Panrota are very 
good eating; many a parrot-pie we had. The white parrots ar^ 
I think, the best; nei^ the white cockatoo. 

I now come to the yuar 1840* Provisions at this time hecazna 
veiy high in price, ^our, as 1 have mentioned, was £80 a ton,^ 
and it was scarcely to be had in a good condition; tea, £10 a 
chest; sugar, 6d. a pound; meat, butter, and cheese^ were, unfor¬ 
tunately mr the feumers, the only things which MI m price. We 
could now get only Is. lOd. for butter, and Is. for che^. 

Our station had now a great look of comfort about it. We had 
plastered the outside of our hut with mud, which made it quite 
close: we had windows and good doors^ and a little flower- 
garden enclosed in front: we had built,a good fbc our ser¬ 
vants, a new store, a large dairy under gxeuxid, a new wool-shed, 
and had two large paddocks for wheat, patoltoes, dsc. and we had 
now plenty of vegetables. We had also ]rat np a larger stack¬ 
yard, as our cattle were increasing, and a large covert shed fox 
the calves at xdght; also to milk in. About five miles from the 
home station, we had formed an out-station for the which 

secured to us a large tract of land, as no new settler can come 
within tlu«e miles of a station. Every one thought highly of our 
station; and we were well ofF for water, having several large 
wat&r holes (as they are always called here, but at home we should 
call them lakes or large .ponds); and when the rains come on, 
these ponds are joined together in a liver, which comes down 
very rapidly. We often h*m a river running past our huts, where 
a few minutes before 1 had walked over on dry land. An im¬ 
mense number of ducks and geese came down with the water: I 
have seen our man Sandy kiU seven or eight at a shot juat oppo¬ 
site the huts. We had had a good many visits frmn the natives 
lately. They were much encouraged at Mr Baillie’s staticm, and 
we began not to turn them away so quickly as we used to do; 
but we never allowed them to sleep at the; station, except one big 
boy^ “ Toi^” whom we had determined to keep if he would 
remain, thinking he might be useful in finding stray c;attle or 
sheep. Tom was very, Isot ; Imt he wa* always olfliged to chop 
wood or do some w<^, else he got notbing to cat; which we 
found to he the only way to make the natives active. 

In some of the freewater ponds there are found immense 
quantities of mussels, which the native women dive for. We 
ofbm saw numbers of shells lying in heaps where the blacks had 
been eating them. They are ateo fond of a large grub found 
generally in the cherry and honeysuckle tree; they can toK, by 
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kncKkiHg’ the tree with a stick, if any grubs are in it. When 
they knock the tree, they put their eai* close to listen, and they 
open it with a tom^awk at the very spot the grubs are to be 
found. It is a large wlute grub, wim a black head. I know a 
gentleihan who was tempted ^ taste them from seeing the 
natives enjoy them so much, and he said they were very good, 
and Olsten ate them afterwards. Manna falls very abani^ntljr 
:^m the gum->trees at certain seasons of the year. 1 think it 
was in March I gathered some. It is very good, and tastes like 
almond biscuits. It is only to be procured early in the morning, 
as it disappears soon after sunnse. We sometimes some 
skins of the opossum and tiying-squin’el, or tuan, ri'om the 
natives. It was a good excuse for them to come to the station. 
I paid them with a piece of dress, and they were veiy fond of 
getting a red pocket handkerchief to tie round their neclb. 

mode op diving-BBMOVAI. TO MEDBOTIIINE. 

We were visited one day W a very large party of natives; I 
am sure there were a hundred of them. I happened to be alone 
in the hut. Some of the men came into it, ana examined all they 
saw very attentively, especially the pictures we had hanging on 
. the walls. They were much t^en with a hkeness of my mother, 
and laughed heartily at'sdfflTe hlack' prtfflles; they said they were 
‘‘ black leubras.” I told them to leave the hut, but they would 
not; and one, a very tall fellow, took the liberty of sitting down 
beside me on the sofa. I did not much like Wng alone with 
these gentry, so I ruse to go to the door to call some one, but iny 
tall friend took hold of my arm and made me sit down again; on 
which I cried out sufficiently loud to alarm my husband, who 
was building a hut behind. He came in and turned them all out; 
but they still kept hanging about the station for some time. My 
husband took his gun and shot some white pari’ots, which were 
flying in an immense flock overhead. Some of the natives ran 
and picked them tq), and thrust them into some hot ashes, where 
they had lighted a fire, without even taking the feathers off. 
They were soon cooked in this way, and I believe ate v^y well. 
1 hud often seen black Tom cook parrots and cockatoos in this 
manner. The natives will eat anything that comes in their way. 
I saw a woman tedce a piece of sheep>skm, singe the w6ol ofT, and 
then begin to eat it, giving her baby a piece of it also. Much to 
my surprise, they actually ate a large piece of the skin. All these 
natives left us before sun-down, and went to Mr Baillie’s, where 
they wwe always allowed to remain as long as they chose. He 
was too kind to them, and gave them great encouragement in 
his own hut. We always expected to hear of some mischief 
there. At last one of them threw a spear at the groom, which 
stuck in his arm; it gave him great pain, and he went to the 

settlement to consult a doctor. In many instances the imdue 
so 
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severities of l^e settlers lead to reprisals tke Batives, wlio 
are apt to inflict venffeanco in a ve^ indisdriminate manner. 

At this time 1 a plepant visit from Mrs Gibson and her 
brother; they were on thrir way to a new station about flfteen 
miles beyond us. I was delighted -^have the privilege of ta&ing 
to a lady a^n : it was more than Wjedix since I h^ seen one; 
and my little girl had not words to express her delight and asto¬ 
nishment. The sight of a white leubra/’ as she called her, 
seemed ibr a time to take away her speech; but she soon began 
to question her very closely as to where she came from, and 
whether there were any more like her in her country. 1 am 
sure Agnes dreamed of her all night, for she often spoke of the 
beautiful lady in her sleep; and the moment she was diossed in 
the morning, she went to look again at her. Mrs Gibson was 
much aQpised at Agnes’s admiration. 1 did all I could to per¬ 
suade her to remain some time with us, and allow herjbrother to 
go on, and have some place comfortable for her to go to; but she 
would not. Some time after this Mrs GKbson’s courage was well 
tried. She had occasion to go a journey on horseback, and not 
knowing the road, she took a native whm her as guide. When 
they were at some distance from home, tibe man wanted her to 
dismount, and indeed tried to pull her off h^ horse. He did 
not know she had a pistol with ner; but she pulled out one and 
presented it at him, telling him that unless he walked on befbre 
the horse, and showed her the proper way to go, she would shoot 
him. Had she appeared at all afl*aid, most likely he would have 
killed her ; but her courage saved her, and she arrived safely at 
her joumeVs end. 

When all the gentlemen were from home, one of the shepherds 
came to my hut door to tell me that, in counting over his sheep, 
as they came out of the yard, he missed twenty-five. He was a 
stupid old man, so I asked the stock-keeper to get his horse and 
ride over the run; but he proposed driving the sheep over the 
same ground they had gone the previous day, in hope that the 
lost ones might join the flock. This was done; and when the 
sheep were again put into the yard, they wem found all- right. 
We had many alarms about losing sheep; but, except the rime 
they were taxen by the natives, we always found mem. One 
night it had become dark, and there was no appearance of the 
sheep connng^ home. At last the shepherd amved in a gimt 
fright, and said be had lost all the sheep—he could tell noting 
about them. £veiy one, except Agnes and I, went out imme¬ 
diately to look for them in different directions. It came on a 
dreadml night of rain, thunder, and lightning, and was very 
dark: the men returns one by one, and no sheep were to be 
seen. I was sitting in no very comfortable state in the hut, and 
taJbdng-B^dnok at the donor every flve minutes, although it was ^ 
dark that I could not see a yard before me. Little-Agnes w|8 in 
bed, as 1 thought fast asleep; but she called to me, and said, if I 
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w(^d allow lier to stand at the window, ahft would tdl me when 
they weire oonun^. I put her on a seat at the window, where 
she had not stood long, list^dng tcsij atteatiYely, till she told 
me ihqr would soon be here, for she heard them fer away, I 
th^ght she was talking ^naenae, as I could hear noting, 
neither could any of the mm; but Agnes still said she heard 
them coming; and she was right, Ifor in a few minutes my hus> 
band .sent to tm me they were all safe in the yards. He and one 
of the men had found tliem in a hollow about a mile from home; 
hutoBrne 2 ,t alarm was for James, who was still absent. My 
husband fired ofP several pistols, mat he .might know all were 
found if he was still looking for th<an; and* we put a light in the 
window to guide him. He came in about twelve o’idock; but 
would scarewy own he had lost himself, although we knew very 
well he had; however, we all enjoyed our supper and a good 
blazing log-fire, and were very thansiul we had the sheep safe. 

We often killed kangaroos; th^ are very palatable, parti¬ 
cularly the tail, which. makes excellent soup, much like what is 
called hare-sc^:^* hCy^knd Willy Hamilton declared he never 
ate better soup at any ^^Luner-party at home. I sometimes made 
cakes, whicdi much admired % the visitors at our hut; and 
it was a fixed rule always to have a large pudding on Sunday, 
as we were sure to have some of our neighbours with us to 
i^Lxmer. We had an old man who made so good a pudding, that 
we had it every Sunday for six months; and many came to eat 
of this mess, me fame of which had spread far and wide. .We 
often gave the receipt for it; but no one made it so well as old 
Williams. 

' My husband or my brother read a sermon on Sunday; indeed 
we kept up the form of a religious service as near as we could. 
Genei^y all our servants joined us; but if they did not feel 
inclined of themselves to come, it was in vain to try to persuade 
them. I have sometimes seen our neighbours’ servants come 
in also. We had many letters from home, which were a gi^at 
pleasure to us. We hsul also received a large box, containing a 
spinning-wheel, and many very useful things, from my mother. 

would certainly have been pleased had she seen us unpack¬ 
ing it, and examining everytlimg in it; it made me think of 
days gone by, wheif we were chil<£en, at the opening of a New- 
Year’s box. I am sure we w'ere quite as happy. We received 
soon after this a box of preserves, and some other articles, from 
the same kind hand, and they were highly valued, as we could 
gpet nothing of that kind at Fort Philip. Little ch* no fruit was 
yet to be met with in the colony; but in our garden we had 
some young gooseberry, currant, and raspberry bushes, from 
which we hoped soon to have some produce. We had also a row 
or two of atiawberry plants. 

Ou New-Year’s day 1841, some of our neighbours came to 
dine' with us. I was very anxious to have eimer a wild goose 
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or turkey, Init none of t&e sbe^erds could see one tv shoot ibr 
me, so 1 bad detem^ed to myb a parrot-pie instead: but oa 
New-Year*s moming, while we were at breakfast^ two turkeya 
were seen flying ov-ra? our hut, one of which was immediatdy 
brought down. 1 must describe oi^Kew-Y^H^fl i^xt^ar, ito show 
what good things we bad in the fa€^. We had kangasoo-sot^^ 
roasted turkey wdl sttdfed, a boiled leg of muttcoi, a parrot-pie, 
potatoes, and green psas; ne'xt^ plum-adding aim ^aw ber ry- 
tart, with pl^ty of cream. We dinca at two o^nlock, a bite 
dinner for us, as twelve is the general hour; and at sui^ier or 
tea we had currant-boa, and a large bowl of curds mid cream. 
We spent a veiy happy day, although it was exceedingly hot t 
the thermometer was nearly 100 in toe shade. Our &ienas rode 
home to thdr own stations that evening.; it is very pleasant 
riding at night after a hot day. 

All the stations near us commenced their poultry-yards from 
our stock. We got 13s. and 15s. a-pair for hens, which was 
the Melbourne price. Had we been nearer town, we might have 
made a great deal by our poultry. JSg^ are also very dear in 
town, sometimes 8a. and lOs. a-dozai. ^ 1 was much annoyed by 
the hawks carrying off the yomig cMckens. We lost a great 
many in this way, as we had not a proper house to put them 
into; but the gentlemen always promise to build one when 
tliey had nothing of more importanoe to do. l!hey rather 
dieted the poultry, although they iirepe veiy glad to get the 
eggs to breakmst, as well as a nice lat fowl to dinner. never 
fed the poultry; they picked up for themselves, except when I 
now anu then threw them a little com to keep thtnn about the 
huts. They roosted on a large tree behind our hut. 1 was 
astonished to see how soon the hen begins to teach her chickens 
to roost. I have seen one take her chickens up to roost in the 
tree when they were little bigger than sparrows, and scarcely 
a feather in their wings. I used often to admire the hen^ 
patience in teaching her family to mount the tree : it took her 
a long time every evening to get them all up, for many a tumble 
they had, and many times she flew up and down for their 
instruction; but she seemed very happy and katisiled whmi she 
got them all under her on the branch. 

A melancholy accident happ^ed at a station near us. A 
yoftng gentleman who had lately arrived in the colony went 
to pay a visit there. He jumped into a water-hole to bathe; 
the hole was small but deep. Me was well warned of this; but 
nothing would dissuade him from going in, and he was drowned 
before any assistance could be rendered. His body was iMt 
found for several days^ although the hole was dragged with 
chains; but some natives were set to dive for it, and one of them 
broi^ht the body up immediately, which was buried next day 
in a wood near the hut. The funeral was attended by several 
settlers in the neighbourhood, and the service for the dead was 
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retid W the g^^tleman whose gttest the deceased had been. A 
iuneral in the bush is a very- rare and a very impressive occur¬ 
rence. I only know of one other spot where a white man is 
buried; it is the grave of a sheph^ who was speared by the 
natives some time and j||||p valley where he now lies is called 

the Murderer’s Valley. l^iever passed through it without 
feeling a kind of horror. The grave is fenced in by a rough p^ing. 

In tne bush no one is ever allowed to go from a hut without 
eating, or remaining all night, although an entire stranger. We 
were once sadly deceived by a man who walked into our hut, and 
introduced himself as a new settler who had come to our neigh¬ 
bourhood. None of us were acquainted with him; hut we very 
soon saw he had not the manners of a gentleman, although he 
was perfectly at ease, spoke much of his large herds of cattle, 
and the dimculty he had in bringing his sheep up the country 
CO as to avoid the different stations, as there is a heavy dne for 
any one driving scabby sheep through a settler’s run, except 
dunng one month in the year. This pretended gentleman also 
talked as if on intimate terms with one of the settlers we knew, 
and told us much news, some of which astonished us not a little. 
He dined with us, and begged to know how the pudding was 
made. 1 offered to write him the receipt, which I aid, although 
I am sure he could not read it. In a few days we heard he 
was a hut-keeper, and an old prisoner, who had been sent ly 
his master to tell us he had some young bullocks to sell, as he 
knew we wanted to purchase some; but this message was ddi- 
vered to us as a piece of news. I was rather annoyed at being 
deceived in this way; but in the bush it is no easy task to tefl 
who are gentlemen and who are not from tlieir dross, or even 
manners, as a few of them pride themselves in being as rough 
as possible. 

We began to think that there were too many masters at one 
station; and my husband’s relations at home had expressed their 
suiprise that he did not leave the young men to manage the 
station, and find something to do near a town, llie situation ^ 
of his family induced my husband to think seriously of this ’ 
proposal; but thw only happiness 1 had in the idea of leaving 
the station was, that I should be able to pay more attention to 
Agnes, who was npw four years old, and almost running wild. 
In short, for one reason and another, it was resolved that •we 
should seek a new home; and for that purpose my husband pre¬ 
ceded to Melbourne to make the necessary inquiries. After an 
absence of three weeks he returned, having taken a farm in the 
nrighbourhood of Melbourne, to which we were immediately to 
proceed. This proved a fatjil st<^, and the beginning of many 
misfortunes; but I shall not anticipate. My husband brought 
with him our old friend Mrs Scott, who had come to see us 
before we left the station, and she remained till the day of our 
departure, accompanying us on the journey. 
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Accommodated in a sprina-cart, which was provided with a 
few necessaries for our use, departed from the station on the 
first morning of sheep-shearing, and certainly not without a 
degiee of regret; for, all things considered, we had enjoyed at 
it a happy bush-life, to which 1 ijfpvr look hack with pleasure. 
It was early morning when we set out, and the hrst place at 
which we stop^d was the station of Messm Donald ana Hannl- 
ton, where we oreakfasted, and found a hearty welcome. From 
this we proceeded to the station of my brother Kohert. Fortu¬ 
nately we forind him at home, but quite alone; not even the 
hut-keeper was with him, as he had taken the place of a shepherd 
who had run away. The two little huts were perched on the 
top of a steep bank or craggy rock, at the bottom of which was 
a deep water-hole. It had the strangest appearance possible; 
at a little distance it looked not unlike a crow’s nest, and must 
have been a veiy dismal place to be left alone in ibr such a 
length of time as my brother occasionally was. I was veiy 
sorry for him, and did not wonder at his complaining of being 
dull sometimes. 1 told him we had come to luneh with him, 
hut he said he hoped we had brought the lunch with us, as he 
had nothing to give us but damper. The rations were done, 
and more had not come from the home station. We w'ere well 
provided in the spring-cart; so Hobert and I laid out a lunch, 
and he took a damper he had made out of the ashes. We could 
not remain witli him very long, as the day was pretty far 
advanced, and we wished to get to Mr Anderson’s station, where 
my husband had promised to remain a short time, as Mr 
Anderson was ill at Geelong. 

Before we had got above four miles from my brother’s, the 
wheel of our cart, in going through a creek, got into a hole, 
and the vehicle was upset. We were all thrown into the water, 
but were not hurt, and our neatest difficulty was getting the 
cai't up again. We had to take out the horses, and get into the 
water and lift it up, as it lay quite ou its side. It took all the 
party’s united strength to lift it. We were quite wet already, 
so we did not mind standing in the water to do this duty; it 
was rather refreshing, the day had been so hot. I undressed 
my infant, and rolled him in my cloak; but aU the rest of us 
h^ to sit in wet clothes: we were so much pleased, however, at 
getting up the cart, that we did not think much of it, and were 
congratulating ourselves on our good fortune, when, in going 
u]) a very stony hill, down it went again. I fdt much stunneit, 
as I was thrown with my head on a stone; but I was not insen¬ 
sible. The thought of my infant was uppenuost; he was thrown 
several yards out of my arms; hut the cloak saved him. He 
was creeping off on hands ana knees out of it, quite in good 
humour, as notJiing* had happened. Agnes was also unmirt, 
except a bruised cheek; hut she was much concerned about a 
k|tten she had got from her uncle Ilohert, which was squeezed 
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under a earpet-ba". The most unfortunate of our party %as 

E ior Mrs Scott, who was thrown violently on the ground, and 
y seriously stunned. On inquiring into her condition, she 
said that her leg w'as broken, and in great pain. This was 
terrible news in such a pla^ as we were; but on examination, 
the case was not so bad: the knee was ont of joint, and her 
ankle already, much swollen from a very bad sprain. By her 
own directions 1 pulled her leg tiU the laiee-loint went into its 
place. She had been thrown with her head down the hill, and 
ihe suffered so much pain, that she could not allow us to move 
her; but we propped her up with stones and a carpet-bag, and 
what more to do we could not tell. 

We were far from hdp : it was already nearly dark, very cold, 
and we had nothing to light a lire; in a word, we were in a 
misemhle state, biy husband at length remembered an out- 
station of Mr Learmonth^s, not above half a mile from us. He 
immediately went there for help, and two mounted police hap¬ 
pened fortimately to be at hand. One of them rode back for my 
brother Robert to come to us, and the other assisted my husband 
to carry Mrs Scott on a hurdle to the shepherd's hut, while I 
went on before with the children, to try to get a bed ready for 
her. The walk put my baby fast asleep, so I laid him down in 
a corner of the hut wi'apped in my cloak, while Agnes went to 
the fire to dry her clothes, not looking very contented. The 
shepherds were very kind, and gave up their hut to us at once; 
and the old hut-keeper begged me to let the poor sick lady have 
the best bed. I lo(^ed at the beds, but it was really diflScult to 
say which was best, as one was an old sheep-skin, and the other 
a very dirty blanket, ^tead on some boards. I chose the sheep¬ 
skin for Mrs Scott, and my husband carried her into the hut and 
laid her on it. By this time my brother Robert had arrived with 
a bottle of Scotch whisky, which my husband had left with him. 
Mrs Scott took a little of it, which appeared to revive her, for she 
seemed in gi’eat agony from being moved. Her knee w'as con¬ 
tinually going out of joint when fbe moved, so I split up the lid 
of an old tea-box I saw in the comer of the hut, and bound the 
piecies round her knee with a bandage made of a part of my dress; 
and I succeeded better than 1 expected, as it did not again come 
out of its place. I never saw any one bear pain with more com¬ 
posure and cheerfulness than my poor friend. My bfother wde 
on to tell Mr Scott, and to get a doctor from Geelong. I bathed 
Mrs Scott's ankle often during the night with some not water in 
which meat had been boiled; it was the only thing I could get. 
It relieved her for a little; but we passed a sad ni^t, as we had 
no dry clothes. My husband was also much bruised, and the 
horse had trod on his foot, which was very painful; but he said 
nothing about it till next day, when he could scarcely put it 
to the ground. 

The nut to which our misfortunes had thus conducted us was a 
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miserable place, and I was afraid to try to 8le<^, there were so 
many rats running about, and jumping on the oeams across the 
roof. I was, however, very-tired, and unconsciously fell asleqi 
for a little; but when I awoke, three rats were fighting on the 
middle of the floor for a candle I had lighted and placed there 
stuck in a bottk^ there being no candlestick. 1 rose and sep^ 
rated tbe combatants. Poor Mrs Scott had never slept: she said 
a rat had been watching her all night from the fboi. The rats 
here are very tame and impudent, and not easily frightened, but 
are not so disgusting in appearance as the rats in England ; they 
are larger, and their skin is a beautiful light-gray. 1 shall ever 
remember this dismal night, which seemed protracted to an 
imusual length. Day at last dawned, and allowed those who 
were able to move about and render assistance as far as circum¬ 
stances would permit. With tbe help of the shepherd I prepared 
breakfast, and afterwards dinner, for the party. We were much 
afraid, when the afteimoon arrived, that we mould have to pass 
another night in the hut; but at four o’clock, greatly to our 
delight, Mr Scott made his appearance, and soon aftw a dray, in 
which a bed was placed for Mrs Scott. It was with difficulty 
she was lifted into it. I sat beside her with the children and my 
husband sat on the other side to keep her steady. Mr Scott was 
on horseback. In this way we arrived at Mr AndCTSon’s station 
late at night, as we were obliged to travel very slowly on account 
of our unfortunate patient. 

We found Mr Anderson’s hut locked up, and the keys were at 
Mr Yuille’s, three miles off. However, my linsband opened the 
windovr with little difficulty, as it had no fastening; so it seemed 
of little use having the door locked. We soon got a fire lighted 
by his woman-servant, and had tea and nice comfortable beds, 
which we indeed mu&h required. Mrs Scott was taken home 
next day; but many months elapsed before she could walk about. 
We remained at Mr Anderson’s station a ^ort time. While 
there, we went over to dine with Mr Yuille. I saw many im¬ 
provements about his station; but his own hut was still without 
windows. I expressed my astonishment at this; hut he said that 
he had been so long witliout them, that he would still continue 
so, and he did not see the use of them. We ate some of the largest 
lettuces here I ever saw. Mr Yuille takes great pleasure in his 
garden, and keeps it in order entirely himself. 

We w'ere now in the Boning Yong district which takes its 
name from a very high mountain, on the top or which is a large 
hole filled with water. It is quite round, as if made by man, and 
there are fish and mussels in it. Boning Yong is a native name, 
and means mountain, I like the native names very much: I 
think it a great pity to change them for English ones, as is often 
done. Station Peak is*also a peculiar-looking mountain, and is 
the boundary between the Melbourne and Geelong districts. 

We s|jent several days at Mr Scott’s station, which is for cattle 
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and dairy-hnsbondry. He bad some of the finest cows I had seen 
in the country; and the dairy was wdl managed by a young 
woman whom the family had brought from home: ana they 
fortunately did not require to ket^ many servants, tne children 
were so useful, and never idle. His two little boys managed-the 
cattle as well as any stock-keeper could do, and eveiything seemed 
in a fair way of prospering at the station, A lai^e family in these 
colonies is a btessing and fortune to their parents, if weil-doing. 

In travelling dowm to Melbourne we did not require to sleep 
in the bush, as there are now several public-houses on the road, 
•nie first we came to was not at all comfortable; and the keeper 
performed the paltry trick of hiding our bullocks, thereby com¬ 
pelling us to remain at his house till they were found, which was 
not accomplished until we offered a reward for them. We heard 
many complaints of planting” bullocks (the colonic expression) 
at this house. We were more fortunate in the next we arrived at, 
in which we slept one night, and were exceedingly comfortable. It 
is kept by a Dr Grieve. On leaving next morning, Mrs Grieve 
gave me a nice currant loaf for the children to eat in the dray. 

I was astonished, when I visited Geelong on our way down, to 
see the progress made in building. I had not seen it since we 
fi.rst landed in the country, at which time three stores were all 
the buildings in the township. Now, it is a large and thidving 
place. is the rapid way that towns get up in this new ana 

enterprising colony." 


FAJIM NEAH MELBOURNE—CONCLUSION. 

Our unfortunate journey from the bush station was at length 
brought to a close. After remaining two days in Melbourne, to 
purchase provisions and some articles of furniture, we proceeded 
to the farm TPhich we had reason to expect would he our future 
home. I liked its appearance very much; it was agricultural, 
with ten acres already in crop, and about thirty cleared. The 
soil was rich and productive, and immediately we got a garden 
fenced in, and soon had a supply of vegetables. To complete the 
establishment, we procured some cows from the station, these 
animals being reckoned my private property. The chief draw¬ 
back to our comfort was the want of a house, and we were com- 

f elled to live in r tent till one could be prepared for ouc receptiou. 

was assisted in the domestic arrangements by an aged, but 
willing and active woman, whom we had engaged as 'servant. 
Our neitchbours round called upon us; but all were men, and I 
saw no ladies while at the farm for a period of eight months. 

All went on well with us till the month of February, W'hen the 
heat became almost insupportable, the thermometer in our tent 
being at 110 degrees almost every day, and sometimes 120. It 
was like living in an oven. All around the country was parched 
up to a degree which I am unable to describe. Everything was 
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as dry as tinder; and while in-this state, some i^epherds, either 
heedlessly or maliciously, set the grass on fii-e a few miles from 
our farm, and it came down upon us in a tremendous flame, 
several miles in breadth. Long before I could see it from the 
tents, I heard the crackling and falling of trees. My husband 
was in town, also our ploughman with the drav; and we,had 
only one man at the fai'm, as little work could be done at this 
season. This man told me he had seen the fire, and that it was 
coming down as fast as he could walk, and w^ould be upon us in 
half an hour, when all our tents, &c. would he burned. For a 
njpment I stood in despair, not knowing what to do. I then 
thought our only chance of safety would be to bum a circle round 
the tents. 1 sent the children to the next farm with old Mrs 
Douglas, our ploughman^s wife. Nanny Douglas, a strong 
active girl, was with us; so we lighted a circle round the tent I 
occupiM, wiiich was the most valuable. We procured branches, 
and kept beating the flames, to keep them from burning more 
than a space several yards broad, that the flames might not pass 
over; but before we had finished the burning, Nanny, who w'as 
naturally anxious about her own property, began to bum round 
her own tent. The fire was too strong for her to keep it down 
alone, so I saw her tent catch fire at the back, while she was 
busy beating out the flames in front. I ran to help her to pull 
down the tent, which she and I did in a few minutes. The tent 
was nearly all burned, but nothing of consequence was lost inside. 
Nanny was in a sad state, knowing that her father had several 
poun(is of gunpowder in a basket under his bed. In trying to 
save this tent 1 nearly lost my own, which caught fire; but 
Nanny, with great activity, ran with a bucket of water she was 
carrying to throw on the burning tent we had pulled down. She 
threw it over the part that had caught fire, while I beat with my 
branch; and we had only a hole about three yards square burned 
in our tent, and part of our bed which was next that side. We 
had now got the circle burned, and sat down to rest and contem¬ 
plate the mischief we had done. We soon found that our exer¬ 
tions might have been spared; for, by the intervention of our 
ploughed land and a bend in the creek, the fire was divided before 
It reached us, and wemt burning and crashing down on each side, 
several hundred yards from us. It was an awful sight, and t 
shjjJl never forget it. As it unfortunately happened in the heat 
of the day, Nanny aiid I were quite knocked up, and we lay on 
thq ground to rest outside the tent for newly an hour. Mrs 
Douglas came home with the children, and began to arrange Uie 
beds, &c. in the third tent we had for cooking in. 

One of our neighbours, who lived several miles from us, know¬ 
ing the fire must be near our farm, and my husband not at home, 
kindly rode o\ *^ 1 * to see if he could assist us. I was glad to see 
him, as I felt very anxious about my husband, not .knowing what 
might befall him upon hia return, as it was now near snn-down, 
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Imd the fire Yeij near the road he had to travel. Our kind 
nei^bonr offered to ^o to meet him if I could give him a horse, 
which we soon did, as I had had them tied in a safe place on the 
other side of the creek. He fortunate^ met the dray not very 
far off, and pointed out a road by which they might still gfet 
home (re the fii*e reached it. Had they been ten minutes later, 
they could not have got home that night, the fire burned so 
fiercely, and the horses were afraid of it. My husband and the 
men sat up all night watching the fire in the woods, which, 
owing to the darkness, was a most splendid sight, looking like a 
large town highly illuminated. Next day the conflagration 
returned upon us m another direction; but we were better pre¬ 
pared for it, and it was kept back by beating it out with branches. 
AU the gentlemen and servants from orb* farm, and otir neigh¬ 
bours, were employed nearly all day in beating it out, and it was 
again watched all night. 

This fire did much damage to several farms in our neighbour¬ 
hood, in burning down crops and fences. It burned for nearly a 
week, and keeping it down was very fatiguing work, owing to 
the extreme heat of the weather. But, fortunately for the coun¬ 
try, we had some very heavy rain, otherwise I am sure we should 
have had no food left for our cattle, the pasture being nearly all 
burned. It was astonishing how soon the country looked green 
again. After two nights of neavy rain, the grass began to spring 
afresh. 

This fire was our crowning misfortune; for though it did little 
damage to the property, it led to personal illness, against which 
it was not easy to bear up. I caught a violent cold from being 
overheated while putting out the fire roimd our tent; Nanny 
also was ill, and unable to do any work for three weeks. Not¬ 
withstanding all my care, I could not get rid of my complaint, a.s 
the rains had set in, and our tents, clothes, and beds, were con¬ 
stantly wet. To increase my distress, I was seized one night 
with asthma, which increased eveiy day. In this exigency my 
husband had a temporary hut put up for me, which vrbuld keep 
out the wet. It was put up in a week; and although not quite 
dry, we were very glad to get into it. dt was m^e of young 
trees or saplings, sunk about a foot in the ground, and nailed 
at the top to a frair»« of wood. The saplings were placed quite 
close, and the walla were then plastered outside and inrwith igud, 
and washed over with lime. The roof was of broad paling, and 
we were very comfortable. Our hut was twenty feet by twelve; 
but I had a division of canvass put up in the middle for a sick 
daughter of Mrs Douglas, who nad come to try if country air 
W'omd benefit her. After Iwiing three weeks with us, she was 
advised by our medical attmdant to return to the town, where 
she died in a few days. 

I was now very ill, and could not lie in bed with asthma and 
cough, and my husband was also suffering severely from the 
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effects of cold. Tilings were now in such a fttate, that it was 
found imjiossihle to go on with the farm, which we therefore Jet; 
and iny husband being so fortunate as to get an ofB.ee under 
government, we removed to Melbourne. At first we could not 
find a house in Melbourne except a new one, and we were afraid 
to live in it. We were obliged to go to an inn, intending to look 
about for another house; but I was laid up there for three weeks 
with a very severe attack, from which I was not expected to 
recover. 

We were exceedingly anxious now to send the children home 
to my mother, as I was told if I had many such attacks 1 could not 
live. I felt this myself; but w'e could not make up our minds 
about parting with the children, although we knew that Port 
Philip was a sad placeffor children to be left without a mother 
to watch over them; hut as I got stronger, I could not hear the 
idea of parting with them, and determined to take great care of 
myself. W e removed to our new house because we could not find 
another; but it V'as very damp. I had a threatening of my old 
complaint, and my husband insisted on my leaving it imme¬ 
diately. He found another, a very comfortable one, and I con¬ 
tinued jiretty well in it for two months. I had only a few slight 
illnesses; but I durst not go out if the w'eather was at all damp. 
I had great difficulty in getting a servant when we came to town; 
indeed I was without one for some weeks. At last I got a little 

f irl of twelve years of age, till I could hear of a woman-servant. 

his little girl would not come for less than seven shillings 
a-week j and instead of being any assistance to me, was a great 
plague. She was always leadiiig the children into mischief; and 
wheijcver I wanted my servant to work, I had to go and bring 
her home fium a game of romps with some neighbouring children. 
I sent her home at the end ot the week with her seven shilling^ 
well pleased to get quit of her j and that very day an Irishwoman 
came to the door asking tne if I required a servant. She bad 
landed from an emigrant ship three days before. I was delighted 
to see her, and bade her come in and I would try her. She 
turned out an honest well-behaved girl, but veiy slow tmd very 
dirty; her wages were twenty pounds a-year. Several ships 
arrived soon after tins with emigrants, and servants began to find 
great difficulty in getting situations; they were to be seen going 
alwut the^treets inquiring of every one if they wanted servants. 
of course the w’agea came quickly down: men were now to be 
hired for twenty and twenty-five pounds a-year, and women 
K'om twelve to fifteen. One man I knew, who a month before 
u\>uld not hire under seventy pounds, said he would now be ^lad 
of a situation at twenly-five; which he could not get. The 
servants seemed astonished at the sudden change of things, for 
whichjthey wore not at all prepared. 

Fr^.compassion, we allowed a number of female emigrants 
to l^^ina detached kitchen we had, until tiiey could find situa- 
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an senran|s^ Thej had little monej, and lodgings were 
peoy high in price. These giiis had come ont with most mag- 
notions, and were sadly disappointed when they found 
situations were so diihcult to be procured. Ailaii’s, geiie- 
9Ndiy, wei^e beginning to wear a threatening aspect; yet, in this- 
nountry there is a lightness in the air which seems to prevent 
one f^ng misfortunes so deeply as in England. 

Most people like Port Philip after giving it a fair trial, as the 
delightful and healthful climate compensates for many disagree¬ 
ables which one has not been ai'customed to. The great thing 
is to get over the tirat feeling of surprise and disgust. Many 
find It impos-iiMe to do so, and return home to disgust other** 
with their stoiy ; but I never yet met one who said, after being 
in the colony two years, that he would wish to lea\c it to return 
home, except for a visit. And this, certainly, notwithstanding 
what I wiffered, is my own feeling towards the country. 

To conclude these* rough notes: I now commenced a sthool 
ill Melbourne, and had great encouragement to go on witli ik 
Jiaving been oiiered a number of boardei-s, indeed more than I 
could have taken charge of. After a short trial, I was unple:is- 
ingly reminded that my health was too uncertain to attempt 
carrying my plans into execution, otherv ibt‘ all would have been 
well. M^fortunes did not fall singly. We had received at this 
time a severe md unexpected i»ecumary disappointment from 
home, which, I am ashamed to say, notwithstanding the line 
light air of Port Philip, made me veiy ill. My husband insisted 
on my going home to my mother with the children until his 
affairs were arranged, and J may consider myself very happy 
in having such a home to go to. Had I not boon leaving my 
husband behind me in bad health, I could almost have con¬ 
sidered our misfortunes a blessing, as it gave me the nns])C‘akab]c 
delight of again seeing my mother—a happiness I had lor some 
time ceased to hope 1 should ever enjoy, and which had been 
my only serious regret after leaving home. 

I left Melbourne on the 10th September 1841, with the inten¬ 
tion of returning j but that must be determined by my health 
and otlier circuiustunces. 
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C^^^^URROUNDED by som«*- of the most powerful uations 
Europe, Switzei-landj a comparatively smoU country, 
^-yP^^has for ages maintainea a singular degi‘e^ of freedom 
and independence, and been distinguislied for the 
L civil liberty wliich its people generally enjoy. For these 
'enviable distinctions, it is allowed to* have'^been greatly 
indebted to its physical character. Composed of ranges of 
lofty mountains, extensive lakes, almost inapproachable 
valleys, craggy steeps and passes, which may be easily 
defended, it has anorded a ready retreat against ijppression, and 
its inhabitants have at various times defeated the lai’gest 
brought by neighbouring powers for tlieir subjugation. How 
this intrepid petjple origin silly gained their liberty, forms an 
exceedingly inter<‘siing page in European hlstoiy. 

About .‘nx hundred yesirs ago, a large portion of Switzerland 
belonged to the German empire; but this was lit&. more than 
a nominal subjeertion to h supreme authority. Socially', it cou- 
sistud of difctricts which were for the greater part the hei’editnry 
^sessions of dukes, counts, and other nobles, who viewed -tlie 
rfople on their properties as little better than serfs, and njade 
fiTO with their lives, their industiy, and their chattels. In some 
inilances, certain cities had fonned alliances for mutual protec¬ 
tion against the rapacity of these persons, and demolished many 
castles from whicli they exercised their oppression upon the 
^aceM husbandmen add merchants. • 

r Tlujfes^were in this state, when, in 1273, Rodolphe of Tlaj^ 
T)(urfi»Vayvof the most powerful of the noble proi^rietort, was 
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iW of Geianany, an rrent wliich added greatly to 
f oppre‘«sing^ his Swiss vassals. Bodolphej, however, 
none luobler, and did not abuse his power. Albert, his 
o succeeded to the inaperiol dynasty m 1298^ was a person 
different character, ne was a grasping pnnoe, eager to 
tend his family possessioiui, and^ by a most unjustidable stretch 
of ambition, wished to tuiite certain free Swiss to-wns, with their 
surrounding districts, called the Widdstatte, or Forest-towns, with 
his hereditaiy estate, proposing to them at the same time to 
renounce Iheir coniiejcMwi with tiie German ei^ire, and to sub¬ 
mit themselves to him as Duke of Austria. They rejected his 
advance*', and hesMje oomt»ejeiced the first of the memorable 
btruggles for civil liberty in ■Switzerland. 

Proud of his great rank, uniting, as he did, in his own person 
the dignities of the house of Austi’ia and the imperial throne, 
Albert was indignant at the refusal by which his propositions 
wei'o followed, and forthwith resolved to hold no measured teiras 
with what he deemed a set of rude peasants His first impulse 
vras to decide the question by the sword; but the result of siny 
sudden atta<‘k ■svas doubtful, and he finally resolved to proceed 
cautiously in his movements, llisguisiug his intentions, there¬ 
fore, be confined himself, in the first instance, to introducing as 
governor Hermann Ges^er of Binmegg, along with small parties 
of Austrian soldiers, after which hib design of subjugating the 
district became too marufest to its unhappy inhabitants. 

Once firmly established, Gcssler, who was a fit instrument for 
the ]nii'posea of a tyrant, assumed an insolent bearing, and 
St'rupled not to commit the most severe acts of oppression. The 
i4eai of his assumed authority was at Altorf, a small tow n near 
the head of the lake of Lucerne, on which the Waldstatte bor¬ 
dered, and surrounded by some of the most romantic scenery 
in Switzerland. Every grent crisis in national disasters brings 
forth its gi'eat man; as Scotland, under the oppression of the 
Edwards, produced its William Wallace; as America its Wash¬ 
ington, w'heii its liberty was threatened; so did a jiart of Switzer¬ 
land, under the vice-rregal domination of Gcssler, produce its Wur 
iiAM 'J'ell. Not much is really known of this patriot, but the 
little that has been wafted by history and tradition to our times 
is interesting, and possesses all the cnarm of poetiy and romance. 

William Tell, according to the best accounts, w-as boiri at 
Burglcn, a seiduded hamlet in the canton of Uri, near the lake of 
Lucerne, about the year 1275, and, like his forefathers, was t uj 
proprietor of a cottage, a few small fields, a vineyard, and fan 
orcliard. When William had reached the age of twenty, ^ his 
father is said to have died, bequeathing to him lliese humble 
possessions, and earnesti^ requesting him, w-ith his latest breath, 
to work diligently for his subsistence, and to die, shoild it he 
needed, in hia eountiy*s service. Tliese admonitions, ajJdiv'sscd t( 
a highly sensitive miiid, were not disregarded. Havipg 
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hifl fatlier’s body to the tomb, he gave himself up to the bbottrsof 
the field, and by his a6Mduoa& industry, is said ever to have reaped 
a plenlmd harvest. 

^ibin^ at dawn of day, he stood behind his rade plot^h, aokd 
left it only when darl^eas summoned both man and beast to 
repose. J&dowed by nature uith a lofty and enei^etie mind, 






beauty. He was taller by a head than most of his companions; 
he loved to climb the rugged rocks of his native mountains in 
pursuit of the chasnois, aiid to steer his small boat ac rosa the lake 
in time of storm and of dang-er. The load of wood which he eoidd 
boar upon his shoulders was prodigknis, being', it is said, double 
that u hiuh any ordinaiy man could support. 

In all out-door bporta Tell likewise t!!Rcelled. During holidays, 
when the young archers -were trying their skill, according to 
ancient S'v^ ns cublom, Tfll, who had no equal in the practice of 
tlie bow, V ws obliged to remain an idle spectator, in ctrder to pfive 
others a chance for the jiiiae. With such varied qualifications, 
and being- also charactenseJ by a courteoub disposition, Tell was 
a genem favourite among his countrymen, and an tncccptable 
guest at e\ery fire&ide. Meanwhile, in his humble home, he 
remained w ithout a mate; and desirous of finding a partner v, ho 
might grace his little domain, he fixed his attention on Emma, 
the daughter of Walter Furst, who was considered the best and 
liiirest maiden of th* uhole canton of Uri. His advances being 
veil received by both father and daughter^ Tell in due time called 
Emma his wife, and henceforfti his mountain home v as tlie bcene 
of liappinesb and coiitentmeni. The birth of a son, vho wbb 
named Walter, in honour of his grandfather, added to the felicity 
of the pair. Until the age of six, Walter was left to his mothers 
caw, but at that period the father undertook his cdi cation, 
carried him to the fields and pastures to mstmet him in the 
works of natuie, and spared no pains at home to cultivate and 
enlighten his mind. Other children subsequently added to the 
ties of family. 

With other sources of happiness, Tell combined that of possess¬ 
ing a friend, who dvclt amid the rocky heights separating Uri 
from Uuderwald. Arnold Anderhalden of MelchtJiial v as this 


associate. Although bimilar in many salient points of character, 
there was^^till an essential difference lietween the two men. 
Ajifbld of Melchthal, vhile he lo^ed his country uith an ardour 
e^Bl to that of Tell, v as capable of very gieat actions, v ithout 
ifcng prepared for much prtient sufferiiig or long eiiduraucc of 
w^ing. Tell, whose temperament was more calm, and whobe 
passiems were more influenced by reason than impulse, only- 
succeeded in restraining his friend’s impulsive tharacter bytlfe 
stem force of examjdc. Meantime the two friends passed their 
sdays Wthe enjoyment of one another’s society, sisiting at iiiten- 

^idsothers humble re*>idence, Arnold had a daughter, 
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Clair by name, and Walter, tlie son of Tell, learned as lie grew n|). 
to love and cherish Thus, in simple and tranquil pleasure^ 
in the industrious pros^tion of their several ococ^lions, the^ 
two families dwelt in tranquilli:^ and mutual happiness. 

The introduction to power or Heimann Qessler ip upeti 
the joys of every citizen of "Cri* Besides . the allowance of ^e 
utmost license to his soldiers^ the tolls were raised^ the ’most 
slig’ht and trivial oiFenoes punished by imprisonment and heaty 
fines, and the inhabitants treated with insolence and: contempt. 
Gessler, passing on horseback befi>re a h<mse built by Staufiacher, 
in the village of Steins, near BohWy tz, cried> “What! shall it be 
borne that these contemptible peaSsants should build such an edifice 
as this? If they are to bethualodged, what are we to do F HiMory 
records the indignant mmonstrance' of ^e wife of Staufiachrir 
upon this occasion. “ How long,”'exclaimed she^ “ shdOl we behoM 
the oppressor tiuumphant, and the opposed weep ? How long 
shall the insolent stranger possess our lands, and bestow our inhe** 
ritances upon his heii^ I What avails it that our mountains and 
valleys are inhabited by .men, if we, the mothers of Helvetia, are 
to suckle the children of slaveiy, and see our daughters swelling 
the train of our oppressors?” The energetic languid of his 
wife was not thrown away upon Werner, but settled, aM in due 
time brought forth fi'uit. 

Meanwhile some of the instruments of oppression were pu¬ 
nished W’hen they wei*e least prepared for retribution. As an 
example, we may instance the governor of Schwanau, a castle 
on the lake of Lowerz, who, having brought dishonour upon a 
family of distinction, perished by the hand of the eldest son. 
As a parallel instance, w^e may mention that a fiiend of Berenger 
of Landenberg, the young loid of Wolfenchiess, in Unterwalden, 
having seen the beautiful wife of Conrad of Baumgarteii at 
Alzallen, and finding that her husband waa^ absent, desired, in 
the most peremptory terms, tliat she should prepare him a bath; 
but the lady having called Conrad from the fields, and explained 
to him the repeated indignities to which she had been exposed, 
his resentment was so infiamed at the recital, that, rushing into 
the bath-chamber, he sacrificed the young noble on the spot. In 
a state of society but just emerging from barbarism, and which 
as yet knew but little of law or justice, continual instances were 
of daily occurrence in which private individuals thus took the 
law into their ow^** hands. The result, however cfiivalric?^he 
custom may look in the abstract, was most fearful and terrim^, 
and is but one of the many proofs how gieat a blessing eivilis!- 
tion has really been to mankind. ^ & 

Tell foresaw, on the arrival of G«sler, many of the misfortmies 
which must inevitably follow his ifi)n rule, and without explain¬ 
ing his view's even to Arnold of ||lelchthal, without needlessly 
alarming his family, endeavoured Mo devise some mean^not c» 
bearing the yoke aemuroly, but if delivering his coij|htn{;^oiE,Y 
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the galling oppression whicb Albert bad brought upon it. The 
hero fdt satisued that the evil deeds of the governor would sooner 
or later bring just retribution upj^hiin; for this, and many other 
reasons, theiwore, despite his own secret wishes, when Arnold 
poui^ out his fiery wrath in the ear of his frimid, he listened 
cojlmiy, and, to avoid inflaming him more, avowed none of his 
own views or even feelings in return. 

One evening, however, William Tell and his wife sat in the 
front of their cottage, watching their sm amusing himself amid 
the flocks, when the former grew more thoughtful and sad than 
usual. Presently Tell spoke, and &r the first time imparted 
to his wife some of his most secret designs^ While the conversa¬ 
tion was still proceeding, the parents saw their son rush towards 
them crying for help, and shouting the name of old Melchthal. 
As he s^k*' Amold^s father aj^ared in view, led by Clair, arid 
feeling his w ay with a stick. Tell and his wife hastened forward, 
ond mscovered, to their inconceivable horror, that their friend 
was blind, his eyes having been put out with hot irons. The hero 
of Burglen, burning with just indignation, called on the old man 
to explain the fearful sight, and also the cause of Amold^s absence. 
The unfortunate Melchthal seated himself, sarroiinded by his 
agonized fiidends, and immediately satisfied the impatient emiosity 


It appeared that that very moxning tlie father, son, aftd 
granddaughter were in the fields loading a couple of oxen with 
produce for the market-town, when an Austrian soldier presented 
himself, and having examinei the animals, which appeared to 
suit his fancy, ordered their owner to unyoke the beasts pre- 
yaratoiy to hw driving them off. Adding insolence to tyranny, 
he further remarked that such clodpoles might veiy w'ell draw 
their own ploughs and carts. Arnold, furious at the man's 
danng impertinent*^, was only restrained by his father's earnest 
inti'eaties from sacrificing the robber on the spot; notlung, how¬ 
ever, could prevent him wm aiming a blow at him, wliich broke 
two of his fingers. The enraged soldier then retreated; but old 
Melchthal, who well knew the character of Gessler, immediately 
foraed Arnold, much against his inclination, to go and conceal 
himself for some days in the Rliigi. This mountain rises in a 
somewhat isolated position-—a rare circumstance with the Swiss 
Aift—an<f is one of the most conspicuous hills of Sa\ itzerland. 
ip form a truncated cone, with its base watered by three lakes— 
luiceme, Zug, and Zurich—^this gigantic hill is pierced liy deep 
ci^ms, of which tw’o are famous—the Bruder-balm, and the hole 
oi^Kessis-Boden. Scarcely had Arnold departed in this direc¬ 
tion, when a detachment of guards from Altorf surrounded their 
thumble tenement, and dragging old Melchthal before Gch&Jcr, he 
•ordered him tu give up his son. Furious at the refusal which 
Unsi^, the tyrant commanded the old man’s eyes to be put out, 
and^lf^sent jiim forth blind to dejdore his misfortunes. 
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Ti^U.heard t^e stoiy.of MelchtSial in sil^oe^ imd wben he ht^ 
finked, inquired the exact place of his son’s concealment. The 
replied that it was in a p^icular of Mount Bhi^^ 

the desei*t rocks of which place were unknown to the onissamh 
of the governor, and there he had promised to remain unt^ he 
received his parent’s permissioa to come forth. This Tell re¬ 
quested might be granted immediate, and. turning to Ms 
cnrdered him to start at once for Bbigi wil^ a messa^ to Ain^dd. 
Walter gladly ob^ed, and. providing himself wiQi food, ahd 
receiving private instnictiona from hut fother, went on his jouXH 
ney under cover of the night. 

Tell himself then t&iew around his own pennon a doak of 
wolf-'Skin, seizied his qpxver fall of shui^ arrows, atud taking his 
temble bow, which fow could bend, in hah^ adieu to hhi 
wife for a fow dayis^ and took his departure in dsa opposite direc¬ 
tion from that pursued bjr Ms son. It was quite dawn 
Walter reach^ the BMgi, and a e%ht colujUn oi blue smoke 
seedily directed him to .the spot where ikmold lay concealed, 
l^e intrusion at frst startled the fagitive.; but recognising TeH’s 
son, he listened eagerly to Ms drsmal story, the conclusion of 
which roused in Mm so mudi fu^, that he wouM have rushed 
forth at once to assassinate Gesder, had not Walter restrained 
him. Schooled by Tell, he informed him that his father was en- 
|(^ed in preparing ven^ance for the tyrant’s crim0, being at that 
nmznent with Warner ^uffacher oonoeriing proper measures of 
resistance. Go,’’ said my father, “ and tefl Arnold of this new 
villany of the governor’s, and say that it is not rage which can 
give us just revenge, but the utanost exortion of courage and 
prudence. I leave for Schwytz to bid Wesiner arm Ms canton; 
let Melchthal go to Stanta, and prepare the young men of Undeiv 
wald for the outbreak; having done tMs, let him meet me, with 
Furst and Werner, in the fieUi of Qrutli,” * 

Arnold, scarcely taking time idightly to refresh himself with 
food, sent W^ter cm his homeward journey, while he started for 
Stantz. Walter, when alone, turned his st^s towards Altorf, 
where unfortunately, and unknown to himsel;^ he came into the 
presence of Ges^er, to whom he uttered somewhat hard things 
about the state of the country, being led to commit Mmself by 
the artful questions of the tyrant, vmo immediately ordered the 
lad into condnemeiit, with strict injunctions to his'guard;^ to 
seize whomsoever should claim him. 

Meanwhile certain doubts and foars, foom he knew net whF ^ 
cause, arose in the mind of Gassier, and struck Mm with a pf 
sentiment that all was not right. He imagined that the people 
wore in their looks less abject submission to hia authority; and 

■ 

* A lonely sequestered strip of meadow, called indifferently and > 
C4rath, upon an angle of the lake of Lucerne, surrounded by iblcIbetH, at 
the foot of the rock of Se0li.9berg, aud opposite the village of BMumc '. 
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better to,satisfy biie^lf of tbe coirectaiees or einroBeonsness of 
tbiftTiew, ^omnaan^d to erect at da^wn of day, ia 

the market-place of Jltor^ a |k^; on the point of which he was 
to place the ducal cap Austn^ Aa order was fordner jAKimul- 
gated, to the effect that every one, passing near, or wi^n sakbt^ 
of it ehonld make obeisance) in proof of Ada and fssdty 

to the duke. 

Kaxueroaa soldiera under arnta were dk^eeted to cein’roimd the 
place, to ke^ the avenues, and compel tl^ paasa^byto tod 
with proper respect to the of ,the govendisg power of 

the three cantons. Gassier likewise, determined th^ whoever 
should disobey the mandate, and pa^ tl3^ .dtical b^ge without 
the requisite si^ of honour, or who should exhibit by bis bear¬ 
ing a leelmg m independence shotdd-he toused of aisaffect^, 
and be treated accordingfy—a measure wbmbjnnmised both to 
discover the discontenteo)^ and furnish ground for 

their punishment. Numerous detachments of troops^ among 
whom money had b^e previously dlatr^qbuted, were then phtced 
around to see that Ms commands were 'scrupulously obeyed. 
History scarcely records anotiber instance of tyxnnny so galling 
and humiHating to the oppressed, and so n^oWt on the part of 
its author. 

The procjeedings of Tell in the interval were of the deqjest 
concern to the county. Having arrived within the territecy 
of Schwytz, and at the village oi Steinen, he called at the house 
of Werner, and beii^ admitted^ threw at ms feet a heavy bundle 
of lances, arrows, cro^-bo#s, and swords. ** Werner Staudacher,’^ 
cried Tell, “ the time is come for actionand without a mo¬ 
ment's delay, he in&rmed his friend of all that had passed, 
dwelling minutely on every detail: and when be bad at length 
ffmshed, tbe cautious Werner could restrain bis no longer, 
but exclaimed, clasping the liero's hand, Friend^, let us b^in; 
I am ready.” After further brM conference, thipy, by separate 
ways, earned round arms to their finends in the town aim the 
neighbouring villages. Many hours we^ thus conmmed, and 
when the wnde were d: last dlstribi^ed, tbey^both returned to 
Stauffacher's house, snatched some slight refreshment, and then 
sped on their way to Gmtli, accompanied by ten of their most 
tried adherents. 

ISie laloe of Lucerne was aom reached, and a boat procured. 
Wemer, perceiving the watter to be a^tated by a furious tem- 
nest, inquired of Tell if his skill would enable him to struggle 
s^inst the storm. Arnold awaits u^” cried William, ** and 
fate of our county depends on this interview.” With tlicse 
words he leaped into the boat, Werner jumped after hhn, and 
the rest followed. TeH cast loose the agitated vessel, seiz^ the 
.tiller, grid boktmg* sail/ the little craft flew along the ivaves. 

' Pieien^, it is said, the wind moderated, and ere they resudied 
^he^tppsite side, had ceased altogethea*—a phenomenon common 
• ‘‘‘.r * 7 
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is these mountain lakes. The boat was now made fast, and 
the conspinitors hastened to the held of Grutli, where, at the 
xliottth or a caTem of the same name, Arnold and Walter Fiurst 
awaited them, each with ten other companions. Tell allowed 
no consideration of natural feeling to silence the calls of duty, 
but at once came to the point. He hrst ^ave a brief sketch of 
the state of the country under the Austrian bailiffs, and having 
shown to the satisfaction of his companions the necessity for 
immediate and combined action, is related to have added—We 
may have our plans frustrated % delay, and the time has come 
for*actiom 1 ask only a few days fm* nreparation. Unterwalden 
and Schwytz are armed. Three hunared and hfty warriors are, 
1 am assured, reai^. I leave you to assign them a secluded 
vallc}' as a j4ace of rendezvous, which l^iey may gain in small 
parties hy different paths. 1 will return to Uri, and collect my 
contingent of a hundred men; I^irst will aid me^ and seek them 
ill the Moderan and Urseren, even in the high hills whence ffow 
the Aar, the Tessin, the Rhine, and the Rhone. 1 will remain 
in Altorf, and as soon as I receive tidings from Furst, will £li>e 
a huge }>ile of wood near my house. At this signal let all march 
to the rendezvous, and, when united, pour down upon Altorf, 
where I will then strive to rou&e the people,’^ 

This plan of the campaign was, after some deliberation, agreed 
to,«and it was further resolved unanimously, that, in the enter¬ 
prise upon which they were now embarked, no one should be 
guided by his own pnvate opinion, nor ever forsake his friends; 
that they should jointly live or jointly die in defenee of their 
common cause; that each should, in his own 'viemity, promote 
the object in view, trusting that the whole nation would one day 
have cause to bless tlieir friendly union; that the Count of 
Hapsbuig should be deprived of none of his lands, vassals, or 
preiDgatives; tbat tlie mood of his servants and bailiffs should 
not be spilt; but that the freedom which they had inlierited ffum 
dieir fatners they were determined to assert, and to hand down 
to their children untainted and undiminished. Then Stanffacher, 
Furst, and Melchthal, and the other conspirators, stepped forward, 
and raising their hands, swore that they would die in defence of 
that freedom. 

After this solemn oath, and after an agreement that New-Year’s 
Day bh(»uld be CuCsen for the outbreak, unless, in the pieantime, 
a signal lire should arouse the inhabitants on some su dd^ 
emergency, the heroes separated, Arnold returned to Stantn 
Werner to Schwytz, while Tell and Furst took their way w 
Altorf. The sun already shone brightly as Tell entered We 
town, and he at once advanced into we public place, where tne 
first object which caught his eye was a handsome cap embroidered 
with gold, stuck upon the end of a long pole. Soldiers walked 
around it in respectful silence, and the people of Altorf, they 
passed, bowed their heads profoundly to the symbol of powei 
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Tell was mucli surprised at this new and strangle manifestation 
of aervilitj^ and leaning on his cross-bow, giszed contemptuously 
both on the |>eople and the soldiers. Berenger, captain of the 
guard, at length observed this man, who alone, amid a crin^ng 
populace, carried his head erect. He went to him, and fiercely 
asked why he neglected to pay' obedience to the omers of Her¬ 
mann Gessler. Tell mildly replied that he was noi aware of 

them, neither could he have thought that the intoidcation of- 
power coudd carry a man so far; though the cowardice of the 
people almost justified his conduct. This bold language some-^ 
what surprised Berenger, who ordered Tell to be disarmed, and 

then, surrounded by guards, he was carried before the goveraor. 

“ Wherefore,” demanded the incensed bailiff, hast thou dis¬ 
obeyed my onlers, and failed in thj respect to the emperor? 
Why hast thou dared to pass before the sacred badge of tiby 
sovereign u jthout the evidence of homage reejuired of tiiee ?” 

« Vewly,” answered Tril with mock humility, " how this hap¬ 
pened I know not; ’tis an aeddent, and no mark of contempt; 
suffer me, therefore, in thy clemency, to depart*" 

Gessler was both surprised and xrritaited at this reply, feding 
assured that there was something beneath the tranquil and bitter 
smile of the prisoner which he could not fathom. Suddenly he # 
was struck by the resemblance whidi existed between him and 
the boy Walter, whom he had met the previous day, and imme¬ 
diately ordered him to be brought forword. Oessler now inquired 
the prisoners name, which he no sooner beard than he knew 
him to be the archer so much respected throughout the whole 
canton, and at Once conceived the mode of punishment which he 
afterwards put in pi’actice, and which was perhaps the most 
refined act of tortuiv which man ever imagined. As soon as 


ingly determined to put it to the proof. “While beholding 
justice done, the people of Altorf shall also admire thy skill. Thy 
son shall be placed a hundred yards distant, with an apple on 
his head, li thou hast the good fortune to bear away the apple 
in tiiumph with one of thy arrows, 1 pardon both, and restore 
your libertv. If thou refosest this trial, Ihy son shall die before 
thine eyOs.^' 

Tqll, ho^'or-stricken, implored Gessler to spare him so cruel 
an^periment, though his sou Walter encouraged his father to 
t^st to his usual good fortune: and finding the governor iiiex- 
o^le, our hero accepted the trim. He was immediately conducted 
info the public place, where the requii'ed distance was measured 
by Berenger, a double row of soldiers shutting up three sides of 
the suuare. The people, awe-stricken and trembling, pressed 
behind. Walter stood with his back to a linden tret», patiently 
mwtutmg the exciting moment. Heimann Gessler, some distance 
j^hind, watched every motion. His cross-bow and one bolt were 
“ F • 9 
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handed to Tell; he tried the }>omty broke the wea|H»i) and de¬ 
manded his quiver. It was brought to hJm, and emptied at his 
feet. William stoo]^ down, and taking a long time to choose 
one, managed to hide a s^nd in his ^rdle; m other he held 
in his hand, and proceeded to string has boar, wbUe Berenger 
cleared away the remaining nrrowo. 

After hesitating a long time^kxs whole aool beaming in hia 
face, his paternal affection renderinr him hhnoat poweness*^ 
at length roused hiffiself, drew the bowv-^imed—ahot—and 4h« 
j^pple, struck to thjg eartied away by the arrow! 

llie market-place oi ^torf was jSUed % loud cries of adhtthw- 
tion. Walter flew to embrace his father, who, overcome by the 
e:tcpss of his emotiono, fell insensible to toe ground, thus eiqiosxng 
the second arrow to view. Oessler stood over hhn, awaiting h» 
recovery, which speedily taking place, Tell rt«e and turned away 
from the governor witn horror, who, however, scarcely yet be- 
lifvliig his senses, thtut addreeeed him InooxnparaliTO archer, 
X will keep my promise; but,^ added he, tell me, what nsdded 
you with that second arrow whitdt you have, I secreted in 
Tour girdle 1 One was surely enough.** TeU replied, pith aome 


slight evidence of embarrassment, that it was cdstoms^ among 
•the bowmen of Uri to have alwa 5 hs one arrow in reserve;** an 
explanation which <»tly served to conflrm the sospidons of 
QOssler. “Nay, nay,” said he; **tcll me thy real motive, and 
whatever it may have been, speak frankly, and tby lift is 
-spared.’* “The second shaft,” replied Tell, “was to pierce tby 
heail;, tyrant, if I had chanced to harm my son.” At these 
words the terrifled governor retired behind his guards, revoked 
lii‘« promiHc of pardon, commanding him further to be placed in 
iron's, and to be recondncted to tiie fort. He was obeyed, and 
slight murmurs rose amongst the people, double patrols of 
Austrian soldiers paraded the streets, and forced the citizens to 
rofire to their houses. Walter, released, fled to join Arnold of 
Melehthal, according to a whispered order from hbs father. 

Gesskr, reflecting on the a«j4>ct of the people, and fearftd that 
some plot was in progrms, which his accidental shortaeas of 
provisions renderedf more unftrtunate, determined to rid his 
citadel of the object which might indnoe an attack. Witli these 
views he sumpioned Beren^r, and addressed him in these 
wolds: “1 am about to quit Altorf, and you shall cnmxpand 
dm ing my absence. I leave my brave soldiers, who will rei^ly 
obey your voice; and, soon returning with supplies and reinforc *- 
meats, wc will erasb ihis vile people, and punish them ftr th'^sir 
insolent murmurings. Prepare me a large boat, in which 
men, picked from niy guard, may depart with me. As soon as 
night draws in, you can load this audacious Tell with chains, 
and send him on board. 1 w'ill myself take him where he may 
expiate his offences.” ^ 

Tell wai forthwith immediately conducted to Huelen, t]il^littlb> 
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gripwb 


ndnr IbrliiB pemo&al Having Etarted 

ixrroUr the esfe oco^duet of hie am^depen- 


port of Altoif, aboot a ioagae distant; at the foot of Mount Bor* 
8to<^. Gesaler followed; and entered the l>ark which had been 
prepared with the utmost despatch, oidering the bow and quiver 
of the {kmmis archer to be carefully put on board at the same 
Htoa ; with inteotioB^ it ia supposed; of either keeping them 
under safe custo^, or honing mem up; atochrding to xmigioub 
custom; as an ouerinr ibr his personal ai^ty. Having started 
with the prisoner; rntmer the aofe oco^duet of his arm^ depen¬ 
dants, Geaeler ordered tibem to sow as far as Brimn«i, a distance 
of thr^ leagues and a half; intending; it is said; to land at that 
point; and, passing throu^ the temt^ of Schwyta, lodge the 
mdoubted bowman; in the aungean of Knsanaoht; there to uimeigo 
the rigour of his sentence. 

The evening was fine and pwiniamg; the boat danced along 
the placid waters. The air was pure, the waves tranquil, the 
stars shRSne brightly in the sky. A light southern breeze aided 
the efforts c£ the oarsmen, and tempered the rigour of the cold, 
which night in that season rendered almost insup^rtable so 
near the glaeiers. All appeared in Oessler’s favour, extent 
of the section of tne lake was soon passed, and the boat 
headed for Bmnnen. Tell, meantime, loaded with irans, gazed 


neaded for nmnnen. TeU, meantime loaded witn irans, gazed 
with eager eye, shaded by melancholy; on the desert rocks of 
Gruth, where, the day bemre, he had planned with his friends 
the deliverance of his country. WHle painful thoughts crosaed 
bus mind; his looks were attracted to the neighbourhood of 
Altorf by a dim light w'hich burrt forth near his own house. 
Presently this light increased, and before long, a ti'cmendous 
blaze arose visilde all over Uri. The heart of the prisoner beat 
joyously within him, for he felt that efforts were making to 
rescue him. Gesslcr and his satellites observed the flame, which 
in reality was a signal fire to rouse the cantons; upon which, 
however, the Austiians gazed with indifference^ supposing it 
some Swiss peasant’s house accidentally on fire. 

Suddenly, howevCT, between Fluelen and Sissigen, when in 
deep water, intemingilied with shoalS; the south wind ceased to 
blow, and one of those storms which are common on the lake 
commenoed, A north wia^ occasionally shifting to the west¬ 
ward, burst upon them. Toe wind, which usually maiked the 
approach of a dangerous tempest, raased the waves to a great 
height; bare them one ogainst another, and dashed them u\er 
t| e gunwale of the boat, which, giving way to the fury of the 
(^orm, tnn^ and returned, and despite the efforts of trie oni'- 

S m. who were further damped by an unskilful pilot being at 
t helm, flew towmrds the shore, that, rocky and precipitous, 
menaced their hves: the wind, also, brought frost, snow, and 
clouds, which; obscuring the heavens, spread dai’knebs over tJie 
water, and covered the hands and fbee of the rowers with shorp 
^iciclM, The soldiers, pale and horror-stricken, prayed for life; 
rwhile Gessier, but ill prepared for death, was proriisc in his^ offers 
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of money and othei* rewarda if they would rouse themaelres to 
save him. 

In this emcT^ency the Austrian hailiff i^minded hy one of 
his attendants that the prispuer Tell was no lets idcilful in the 
management of a boat than in the exercise of the boiif. And 
see, my lord,” said ^ne of the men^ iiepresenting to Gesfder the 
imminent peril they vere aU incurnng—“all, even the pilot, arp 
paralysed witlx terror, and he is totaUy iinht to manage the helm. 
Why then not avail thyself, in desperate circumstances, of one 
who, though a prisoner, robust, well-skilled in such stormy 
scenes, ano^who even now appears cslai, and collected ?” Gessler^ 
fear uf Tell induced him at first to hesitate; but the prayers of 
the soldierb becoming pi'Cssing, he addressed the prisoner, and 
told him tliat if he thoi;^it himself capable of promoting the 
general safetv, he shoula be forthwith unbound. Tell, having 
mplied that by the grace of God he could stiU save them, was 
in.stantly freed from nis shackles, and placed at the helm, when 
the boot answering to a masters hand, k^t its course steadily 
through the bellow ing surge, as if conscious of the free spirit 
which hod now taken the command. 

Guiding the obedient at his will, TeD pointed the head 
of the boat in the direction whaioe they came, which he 
knew to be the only safe cours^ and encouraging and cheer¬ 
ing the rowers, made rapid and steady progress through the 
water. The darkness which now wrapped them round prevented 
Gessler from discovering that he had turned his back on his 
destination. Tell continued on his way nearly the whole nip^t, 
the dying light of the signal-fire on the mountain serving as a 
beacon in enabling him to approach the shores of Schwytz, and 
to avoid the shoals. 

Between Sissigeu and Fluden are two mountains, the greater 
and the lest>er Achsenberg, whose sides, hemming in ana rising 
perpendicularly from the bed of the lake, offered not a single 
platfoim whei’e human foot could stand. When near tliis place, 
daw'n broke in the eastern sky, and Qessler, the danger appear¬ 
ing to de<‘rease, scowled upon William Tell in sullen silence. As 
tlie pi ow of the vessel was driven inland, Tell perceived a solita:^ 
tabl<‘ rock, and called to the rowers to redouble their efforts till 
they should have passed the precipice ahead, observing with omi¬ 
nous truth that it wosllie most dangerous point on the wfholel^lfe. 

The soldiers here recognised their position, and pointed it oht 
to <les4er, who, with angiy voice, demanded of Tell w'hat h^ 
meant by taking them hack to Altorf. William, w if hout answe^ 
ing him, turned the helm hard a-]X)rt,_ which brought the b^ 
suddenly close upon the rock, seized his faithful bow, and with 
an effort w'hith sent the unguided craft hack into the lake, 
sprang lightly on shore, scaled the rocks, .and took the direction 
ofBchwytz. 

Having thus escaped the dutches of the governor, he made for ^ 
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the heights which border the main road between Art and Kuss- 
nacht, and choosing a small hollow in the road, hid himself 
under cover of the brtish, intending to remain in ambush until 
such time as the" baiUff should pass that way. It appears that 
the govenaor had this, utmost'mffieulty to saver himself and his 
attendants after this sudden disadpearance of their pilot, hut at 
length succeeded in eating a landing atBraniien. Here 
they provided tlieiiiseiVite wi^' horses, atm proceeding in the 
direction abKive alluded'^, advanced towtAd's Kusshacht. In the 
^ot still known as '^‘,tl^'li^our''way,’* and marked W a chapel, 
Tell overheard the thr^ts'‘"p|wnbdttced against himseli should he 
he once more caught, and, 'in default of his amrehension, ven> 
geance was vowed against his famif^.' Tell felt that the safety 
of himself apfl his wms and children, to’say nothing of the duty 
he owed to his TeVjis^t^ the't^^nt^s death. He in¬ 

stantly, thej^fore,sh 0 w^ himseif/and seizing an opportune 
moment, pierced Oeaajder to the WitlriDne oinis arrows. 

This bold deed aceomxili^Mi the* excited hero effecting his 
escape, made the best of his way to Art# and thence soon gained 
the villi^e of Steinen# where M.^h)und W!emer ^tauffacher pre¬ 
paring to inarch. Ihe news;,;Jbbwevep, Which Tdt brought, re¬ 
moved the> necessity-!for fuller ijpmedih'te action, and prompt 
measures taken to arrest ^'e progr^ pf their allies. A joy, 
which d^ly nrove d'the wn^ s of pet^le, spread over the 
whole lana,^' to. S^ke the blow for uni¬ 

versal feeeddm ttie Austrian yOke, th^-final decision of the 
conspirators was only the greater. 

On the morning of New'-Year’s Day'^806, the castle of Ross- 
berg, in Obwaloen, was adroitly taki^ possession of, and its 
keeper, Bereuger of Landenberg, made ^prisoner, and compelled 
to promise that he never again would set foot within the territoiy 
of the three cantons; after which he was allowed to retire to 
Lucern e. Stauffacher; during earlier hours of the same morn¬ 
ing, at the head of the men of BchWytz,.marched towards the lake 
Lowerz, and destroyed the fortlTOss of Sohwanau: while Tell and 
the men of U?i took pbssesrion ofAltorf. Oh the following Sunday 
the deputies of Uri, Sqhwytz, and UnterWalden met. and renewed 
that fraternal league which has endured even unto this day. 

In 1315, Leopold, second son of Albei't, determme<l to punish 
tbCP confederate cantons for their revolt, and accordingly marthed 
against them at the head of a considerable army, accompanied 
by a numerous retinue of nobles; Count Otho of Straasbcrg, one 
-p? lus a^est generals, crossed the Brunig with a body of four 
thmwahd men, intenaing to attack Upper Unterwalden. The 
Kidlitfs of Willisau, of Wollhausen, and of Lucerne, meantime 
armed a fourth of that number to make a descent on the lower 
division of same "canton; while the emperor in person,.at 
, the head -uf his anny of reserve, poured down from Egmon 
on Mofgarten, in the country of Sehwytz, ostentatiously dis- 
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an extensive suj^ly of rope -^riweawitii to ^aiig <3ie 
chiefs of the rebels—a ha'i^ty reckonix^ bf yiobgi y. w Mch reminds 
ns of similar oondoct and iSmihrt* resnlts when’Wallace xept^ed 
the invadm of Scotland* ^ ' >,' ' ' 

TThe conlederatea^ in whbee ranks Were WiUiam 0?ell4a&d Fir^ 
in order to op|]^ this fornudable invasion, occttpied a poax^cm 
in the mountains bordWing on the'conjent of our Zjady of tbusi 
Henmts. Four hundred men of 'tmd *^apec himdrea of Vn-i 
terwaldfen, had hlnotaott Warriors of Schwyta, 

who formed tlm^j^nmpm of this little army. 

Fifty men, banished cazdmi;, odered themselTes 

to combat beneath their xative banner, int^^ng to office, by 
their valour and conduct, the xomembrance dl^'their'p faullB. 
Early on the moming of the 15th Novcxd^r X31S, some thou¬ 
sands of weH-armed Auatritth knigS^s slowly aacended tbe.h^ cm 
which the Swiss were poalif*^ wim the hoj^ of dislodging xhem; 
the latter, hownvWr., advanced to m^t th^ enemies, -uttering the 
most terridc cii^ The band of ba&iahed^meh, havi]^ joeeipitated 
liiige stones and fragments of rooka ,:^m the Mil-sides, and from 
overhanging olifh,' rushed, from Bdidnd the sheltering influence 
of a thick fog, and threw &e advancing host into oonftision. 
The Austrians imxnedia'^y broke ^eir ranks, and presently a 
complete route, with terrible slaughter, ensued. The confederates 
marched boldly on, ohe<?red by me voice and example of Henry 
of Ospeiithal, and of tbe Sons of old Bedding of Biber^^. 

Tlie flower of. the Austrian cMvaliy periled on -fleld of 
Morgnrten, beneath the halbeit% Arrows, and irdn-h^ed dubs 
of the shepherds. Xeopold himsdf, though he succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the shattered remnant of his forces, had a narrow escape; 
W'hiitj the Swiss, animated by victoiy, hastened to Unterwalden, 
where 1h^ defeated a bo^ of Lucemois and Adstrisns. In this 
instance Count Otho had as narrow an escape as the emperoi’. 
After these two weU-fought Helds, the confederates hastened to 
renew theh* ancient alliano^ which was sdepmly sworn to in an 
assembly held at Bnmnen bn. the day of Beoember. 

All tiiat remains to be told of the Bkdss heroes life is the imme- 
morial tradition, that Wilhelm Tell, the same Who shot Gesder in 
1307, assisted at a genertd meeting , of the eommune Of Uri in 
1337, and perished m 1360 by an inundafhm which destroyed 
the village of Biirglen, his birthplace, AccordMg to Kh^enberg^s 
chronide, however, writt^ towards the close of the fourteenth 
centu:^’-, when many of his contemporaries were still living, 
M'ilhehnus Tellus of Uri, as he cdls him, the Hberatepr of Ms 
countiy, became, after the battle'of Morgarteaj, administrator of 
the aHairs of the church of Beringer, where he died in 1354. 

Switzei'land owes more to the ai^lier of Biirglen than; at a 
rough glance, she might be supposed to do. It was his bold and 
decisive act which first roused within its peo|>le that tpirit of in-, 
dependence, before slumbering, and since so great, in its results: 
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Tell showed bj his what coora^ and pmdenrr* 

could effect, sjud gftve m impulse to his countiTwea of Y-luch 
th^ have not failed to take wvantage. 

To pursue, however, 4he hiHoa^ of Swiss indep^denoe. Lu¬ 
cerne shortly after (1S9^) threw off the yok|p of Austria, and 
joined the forest cantw: .the Bernese, itnd^ Bodolnhe of Brloeh, 
with the assistance of the other Swis^ defeated in battle sueh of 
the nobles as wpreMSd thasa, and oaxped their jEreedom: about 
the same time Zurich overthrew its aristoqratk ^vemment, and, 
aided by one of the noUes, ^aihad a free oosatitutum. In May 
A^rt of Austria ugmi thzeatenijzg thw land, Zurich de¬ 
manded admittance into the conledezaition; a furiuoa and bloody 
waor ensued, which terminated in utter defeat of the ilus- 
trians, and the furihef^ reeepticm, at Ihri^ own earnest request, 
of Zug and Glaris into tb^ numb^ of 'die cantons. 

The nobility, howeveji^ supported by the power of Austida, con¬ 
tinued to oppress the Swiss wherever they were able; and the 
emperor, by imposing heavy transit duties, increased their exah- 
])eration. Bverything tended to another open xuptui’e, and in 
1386 a new war was entered on with thh Austrians, and Arch¬ 
duke Leopold vowed thae to take vengeance cm the confede¬ 
rates, who had so olt^ insulted his power. We i^all not pursue 
the history of the events which immediately followed, for ihey 
disclo<*e a sickming scene of war and bloodshed; but at once 
state the conclusion, that at the battle of Smpaeh, fought on the* 
9th of July 1380, tue Swiss were again victorious ovea* the Aus¬ 
trians. Another esucounter ensued m 1888, equally succebeful on 
the part of the confederated cantons, with whom the Archdulvc 
of Austria was fain to conedude a treaty of peace for seven years. “ 

On the 10th of June 1898, the Swiss da>ew up a mutual militaiy 
obligation, which was callm tho eonveutioii of SempuLh,* A 
furwer peace of twen^ years* durataon was then agi-eed on, tmd 
solemnly observed. Tne imposing appearance presented by this 
han^ people, thus gradually advancing towai'ds nationality and 
froedom, had its due weight also with ner other neighbours, who 
for some years letit them in peace. This period of repose waa 
used to advantage, the Swiss improving their internal couditiou, 
pursuing their agidcultural pursuits, and gradually progrersiiig 
towards civilisation. In a word, they enjoyed during a shoix 
tune the incalculable advantages, and reaped the gloidous result', 
of neaceful industry. 

yWe, however, must quit the agreeable prospect of a hopjij, 
^iet, and contented snd pursue the stormy histoiy (if 

Swiss independence. Tbe canton of Appenzejl, takmg coiiia{»e 
hy the example of their neighbours, threw off the se\ c»c j okc of 
the abbots of St Gall, and was recognised by SchwjU aiid 
Glaris: war ensued,i in which this new confedei’ntc for milit aiy 
gloiT gained two most brilhaut victories over tlv' Austrians, and 
uaished by fomolly joining the confederation, which was soon 

25 
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iarther streitgthened by the addition of 

now asaumed a somewhat lofty position^ .dictati^ impHcUf’ 
obedience to all its neigbbotu's: the Grisons, too, about this titans 
b^^ to hold their heads erect, ai^ to defy the Austrian power. 
fVederick of Austrii^'however) halving;, come to the. thro^^ 

g roclaimed his intention of jataking^ aU places gaimed by tlse^ 
wiss, and in 1442 secrefy'formed aUianoewith Zurich mbsi^. 
dis^aceful to that canton: the i^sl%nant'$wiss immediai^, 
declared war agsunst their late alfy, whom, in em ehcounfmr 
which soon after toolc pl^, the^iutfey d^^fs^ed. - . 

The Emperor,|)'r^erick, perceiving that hbhiad liltlenhanee of 
quelling the insurrectionary spirit of the Bn^fss without thei 
assistance of a ^re%n pc^Oi# Jm 14M con^nded a treaty with^. 
Charles Yll., king of France, ^who engaged to assist him in ^e 
subjugation of revolted «wiss cant<ms., A Frenjph h>K!!e,. 
under the comzhand of the dauphin,, afterwards Ecmis Xl., was 
accordingly despatched into Swi^i^land, and advanced .upon the*. 
}>opulous and wealthy city of Basle. Sxiddhuly called-together, 
to repel this new iavadmr,, the small Swiss .army hastened to 
Basle, and in the mcniing of tlie 28th of . August (1444) came up 
to the attack. The battle which now ensued la one of the most 
memorable in the Swiss annals, nqt less so b^use the- 
Fi*encb, by their,oveMowerihg foKJS, gained the victory. The- 
gallant resistance of the S^ias) houi^ver, was favourable to the 
cause of freedom. Basle, on surrendering, obtained favourable 
terms from the dauphin, who was so much pleased witli the 
bravery of the Swiss soldiers, that.) when he. became-king of 
France, his first care was to engage a Swiss battalioh in his 
service; and thus the, pi’acticse cif mploying Swiss was intWH 
duced into the policy of the French monarchs.' The eng^ement 
before the walls of Basle, usually styled the battle of St J^ques, 
is till this day commemorated every two years by a public festival. 

The cession of Basle proved only temporary. Other battles 
ensued, in which the confoderated Swiss were generally victo¬ 
rious. Indeed never, in the w'hole history of th^e world, has a 
more striking eiamiue been presented -of the great mored force 
which right gives to a people, than that presented by Switzer* 
land. Strong in the love oi libei'ty, and in the justness of their 
cause, they met and overcame the vast mercma:^ hordes of the ^ 
conqueror, whose oiiiy claim was the sword, and whose ^grfts- 
sions were founded on no one principle of legality or justice. 
The cession of Friburg to Savoy by Austria, when unable to pre¬ 
serve it herself, which occxArred about this time, vras one of those 
acts of arbitrary power which characterised the whole Austrian 
system of policy. The internal quarrels and dissensions in Swit- 
zei’land.pould alone have rendered them blind to the necessity of 
preventing this transfer. At the &axok time, never wm*o concord 
and unity of purpose more necessary: for Charles, iduke of Bur¬ 
gundy, surnamea the Bold, an ambitious prince, whose sole 
16 
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was in con^nej^ detorttiiBed (1476) to add to his lam^ek 
snbjug-atb^ Switzemnd: V BsiuTteon yeaj?a of d^olating wars 
internal ^sensions had but ill prepa^^ its people for new 
jETtrug^Ies industry^ commerce were expiring ih the towns, 
and me culture of th0 fields i/t^as wholly negjeid^. The mad 
prefect of Zurich, in hlljinff h^felf with Ausma,' c,oBt that canton 
cme million' aiid seventy tnousand fiorins, and dbll^^ them to 
tr^dmw ail thedr loans.. War was ^nevi^.more pitilese in its 
course, or more pemici^s in Itsvfesulm ;:it had' ilipady created 
an uneasy and SaTag^<^iritih Ihe citixeits $ th4 hmbler classes 
learned to prefer fig*htih^ and pOla^ to foUo^injgf the ploi^h, 
^ee^ng* their docks, and pursuin^.an honoitrable though Ishoidous 
c^ing^; and the town^en were equaHy tosOttled am restless, 

' Xouis XI, of FraBC^;*who held the Dukelsf ll^r^ndy in utter 
detestation, had, by tm exertion ’of much politico mtrigue, ac¬ 
companied by valuables presents to the leawng ^wiss, en^ged 
the confederation in a teagfue ^g^inst hk foimidable the 
consequence pf which Was m itruptian into his cduntry. The 
Swiss were everywhere successful, severdy punishing the people 
of Vaud far their devotion to Charles, taking Morat, and march¬ 
ing. to the very gates of Geneva, then in alliance with Burgundy. 
• Grandson, on the lake of T^eufchatel, was also captured and gar¬ 
risoned by* the Swiss. Suddfealy both France and Germany 
made peace tnth the duke, and, despite all their pledges, aban¬ 
doned the confederation to its dwn resources, even facilitating 
the passage of troops through their territbiy to attack the Swiss. 
These latter, utterly unprepared for this act of perfidy, endea¬ 
voured to come to tenha with Charles; but their overtures were 
angrily rejected, and an army of sixty thousand men marched 
upon Grandson. Crossing the Jura, the duke found Yverdun in 
the possession of his troops, it having been ti'eacherouSJy betrayed 
into his hands, though the citiidel held out bravely, as well as 
that of Grandson. Irritated that- his process should thus be 
stayed by a mere hmdful of men, the duke publicly announced 
his intention of han^ng every Swiss within the wmls in case of 
a prolonged defence. Unfortunately this menace teirified many, 
and a Burgundian, who could speak German, having gained 
admittance into the citadel, fanned the eironeous feeling, per¬ 
suading them that'Charles sympathised with their courage, and 
W'ould, did they abandon a useless contest, allow them to retire 
home. The Swiss gave credit to this statement, even rewarding 
the negotiator, and surrendered at discretion. However, as they 
marched out of the citadel, they were seized by order of the 
duke, stripped, and inhumanly mui*dei*ed, to the number of 450, 
some being hung, while others were bound and cast into the lake. 

Indignant at-these hoirors, the confederates hastened toward 
Grandson, haying 30,000 men to oppose an army three times as' 
numerous. the first place the unprovoked invaaon of Bur* 
’gundy by the Swiss had impai-ted to the dake*s enterprise soma 
V 
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shadow of jastice, but the barbaivus action above described with¬ 
drew at omoe the epoipatl;^ of maiikixid &Qai his proCMdin^, 
and never in the wnok aiunds of haxoan stri& was an invaaei* 
80 justly punished. 

On uie 8d of Marcdi, at dawn of day, the advanced guard of 
the Swiss appeared on ^ nagididimng’ heights; and the stnoggte 


at once coinuieueed. The Burundians almost umnediately gave 
way, losing a thousand meB| besides the garrison of Gimumon, 
whom the Swiss hung Up alongside th(& own relatives ana 
friends—an act of »q^al only to be excused in consideration of 
the rudeness and smi-lojibazisin of the tixaea. Charles escaped 
with difficulty, attended by a few fsUowera, leavinir behind a 


overthrow, the duke spoedBy gathered t(^eth^ a more numerous 
army thou he had b^re commanded, and marched to avenge 
his defeat. He entered Switseriand on this occasion by way of 
Xnusanne, in the month of April, and reviewed his troops iu the 
neighborhood of that town, ^^muoe he advanced to the lal&e 
of Neufehatel, and took up a porition on a plain sloping upwards 
from the north hank of the lake of Morat—one of the worst 
which any general would have sriected, for the lake in the leur 
cut off tile means of retreat. 


The immediate object of the duke was less to fight a regulai’ 
battle than to Capture the town of Morat. This town, however, 
was ably defended by Adrian de Bubenberg, at the head of 16CH) 
Swiss smdiers, aided oy the citiz^s of the town. Adrian's design 
was to hold out at all hazards till the conffiderated Swiss coifid 


reassemble their forces. This was not by any means of easy 
accomplishment. Horat was hard pushed; breaches were effected, 
and towers undermined. But the coura^ of Bubenberg with¬ 
stood every effort; both he and the heroes he commanded hold¬ 
ing out firmly until the confederates poured iu, aided by their 
allies £K>m Alsace, Basle, St Gall, and Schaffhausen. Thty were 
likewise promptly joined, despite the inclement weather, by the 
contingents firom Zurich, Argovia, Thurgovia, and Sorgens. John 
Waldmaniiy commander of the Zurichei’S, reached Beme on the 
night preceding the battle, and found the town illuminated, and 
tables spread oefor^^ eveiy house, loaded with refreshments for 
the patriot soldie^. Walamann allowed his men but a few hours 
for Tej[)Otie, sounding a bugle at ten at night fur a departure, and 
on the following morning readiing the federal army at Morat, 
fati^ed and exhausted, having continued their march all night 
under an inccsaimt and heavy rain. The roads ivere consequently 
in a very bad state, so tliat tliey had been com|>elled to leave 
about Ocib of their companions m the woods miite exhausted. 
After a very short rest, howereif these latter mso arrived and 
drew up with thdr friends. * 

Day appeared. It was Satuiday, the ‘22d June 1476. The\ 
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wpather wrr ffaMateain^ tlie «ky overcasl^ and rain fpll in 
tormitd. The Burgmimaae dioplayed a loiig line of batde, 
while the Swifis sdiroofy numheiw 34,000. A vaxMpiard was 
fomcd, commanded br John Hallwyl, who knelt and besought 
a blessing from on high. WMe thw yet j^ayed, the sun broke 
through the clouds, upan 'vra^oh we Swiss commauAer rose, 
sword in han^ cryiz^, ^ Up, up, Heaven amiles on our coming 
vistory! The artidhiW ihuodm«d Ihrth as he' spoke, and tlie 
whole plain, hom the l^e to the vockf heBj^t& beeame one vaat 
battle-ndd. Towards the main body of wb Burgundians, the 
Swiss army poured down with irresistible ibree and com^e; 
and clearing all difficulties, th^ reached the lines of the enemy. 
A ftsarful r^Uj^iter now ensued The Bui^^dians were utterly 
vanquished. The haughty duke, pale and ^spirited, fed with a 
few followers, and nevnr stoppea till he reached the hanks of ^ 
Lake Letncn. 'The route was so complete among the Burgun¬ 
dian army, that many, in terror ami despair, tluew themselves 
into the lake* of Mosut, the bonks of which were strewed with 
the bodies of the slain. From 10,000 to 15,000 men perished on 
the field. The sun of Charles the Bold of Burgtindy set on the 
plain of Moral. In about half a year after, in an equally futile 
attempt on Lorraine, he perished ingloriously at the battle of 
Nancy (January 7, 1477), His bo^ was found a few days 
aiterwa^ sunk amidst lee and mud in a ditch, and so disfigurc'd, 
that he was only recoj^sed by the of ms beard and nails, 

which he had allowed to grow sinoe we period of his defeat at 
Morat. The page oi histoiy piesents few more striking instances 
of the i>etributrve punishment of inordinate pride, ferocity, and 
ambition. 

The battle of Morat vies in history with the victories of MarJi- 
thou and Bannockburn. As the deed, which for ever freed a 
peo]>lc from a grasping foreign tyrant, it was a matter of imiveis 
sal i^uicing, and till the present day is the subject of national 
traditions. According to one of these, a young native of Fri- 
burg, who had been engaged in the battle, keenly desirous of 
being the first to carry hmne tidix^s of the victoiy, ran the 
whole way, a distmee of ten or twelve miles, end with such 
ovei^haste, that, on his arrival at the market-place, he dropped 
with fatigue, and, barely able to shout that the Swiss were vic¬ 
torious, unmediately expired. A twig of lime-tree, which he 
carried in his hand, was plants op the spot in commemoration 
of the event: and till the present day are seen, in the market¬ 
place of Friburg, the and propped-np remains of the 

venfTable tree which grew from this interesting twig. 

Some years after the battle of Morat, the citizens of that town 
dug up and collected the bones of the Burgundians, as a warn¬ 
ing to those who might in future attempt the conquest of 
Switzerland, Subsequently, th^ were entombed beneath a 
monumental cha[»elj but again they were disinterred, and long 
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iK'main^ as scatterc^d £iragm«qitB on the xnarprin of tha lake, aiid 
became a marketable commodity. In the ootirse of hij> travelsi 
Xiovd Byron visited th^ spot, which he oommemoratea in hia 
GhiHe Harold :— 

** There Is a spot should not he passed in Twin— 

Morait !-*the iiroud, the ixronoi field!—\^^herc men 
May Mse <m ghastly trophies of the slain, 

Nor hfnsh for those who eenqnered on that plain $ 

Here Burgundy bequeathed his tontbless host, 

A bony heap, thiough ages to rcnisin, 

Themmves their aufliunient.” * * 

On Yisiting< the :6cld of Morat in 1841, we fotmd that the 
hojK's of the Burgundians had been once mote collected end 
eiitoml>ed by the side of the lake, at a central spot in the 
dain where the victory was aebieirad. Over the remains a 
! land^ome obeHiky oommeinoratiYe of the battle, has been erected 
jy the cantonal authorities of Fribui^. 

*^To return to the history of Switzwiand. By the victory of 
Mornt a nmulter of the cantons were free to form an indepenaent 
confederation, and the way was prepared for a general union. 
In 1461 Friburg and SolVure, and in 1501 Basle and Bchafl!- 
haust^, were numbered among the fi*ee cantons. In 351^ 
Tessin was gained from Milan, and in 1513 Appenssell was ad'^ 
mitted into the confederacy. Two important parts of modem 
Switzerland still remained under a foreign, or at least despotic 
yoke. These were Geneva and the P^s de Vaud, the latter 
a dne district of country lying on tine north side of Lake 
Lcinau. The progi'ess of'the Heformation under Zuinglius and 
Calvin helped to emancipate these cantons. In 1385 tiie pow er 
of the Bishop of Geneva, by whom the town and canton had 
been governed, was set at naught, the Boman Catholic faith 
abolished by law, and the Genevese declared tliemselves the 
masters of a free republic. The IHike of Savoy, who latterly 
held sway over’the Pays de Vaud, interfered to supprebs the 
revolt of tlie Genevese; *but this brought Berne into the field, 
and wdth a large army that canton expelled the troops or 
the duke, along with the Bishop of Iiausanne, took the castle 
of Chillon, and, in short, became the conquerors of the Pays 
de Vaud. Chillon here <Ji)oken of is a strongly fortified castle 
near the eastern extremity of Lake Leman, partly within 
whose waters it stands. On the occasion of its capture the 
Genevese assisted with their gallej’^, while the army from Berne 
attacked it by land. On lieing captured, many pi*iboners were 
liberated; among others, Pnm 9 oia de Bonnivare, who had been 
iraprisonm cai account of his liberal principles, end the sympathy 
he had manifested in the cause of the Genevese. 

By the peace of Lausanne, in 1564, ^avoy renounced her 
claims on the Pays de Vaud, and was thus driven from Switzer¬ 
land ns Austiia had been before. Vaud henceforth became u 
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])ovjLion of Berne, Hmt h»s latterly been declared an independent 
canton. B-y the narrated^ the Swiss were not alto^ther 

tree of occatdonal InvasionB from without; nor were the^ without 
intestine divisions, caused chiefl;^ by rel%ious dift^^rendes; yet, 
on the whole, they xuaintamed their integrity, ^nd extended 
their boundarjes by the absorption of districts lutherto under the 
oppresbive dominion of feudal barons. By the peace of West¬ 
phalia, Switzerland was recc^uised by Burope as an indepen¬ 
dent republic. 

8WrrZKB.LANB AS AX IXBCPEXBnirr OOtTiSmiY. 

<i}4Froxn having been a country universally oppressed by native 
barons or foreign powers, Switzerlatnd>» after a stru^le, as we 
have seen, of nve hundr^ years, att^ed in 1648 its political 
independencA For nearly a century a^ a half after th» event, 
the country, though occasionally vexed ^ internal dissensions, 
enjoyed a state of comparative repose. CWffterce, agriculture, 
and manufacture prospered, and the arts a^ sciences were cul¬ 
tivated. The people generauy enjoyed civil freedmn and nume¬ 
rous municipal rights; certain, tc^ns, corporations, and families, 
however, inherited and maintained peculiar pri^eges, which 
were the source of occosioiial dispeaoe. From the reform of these 
abuses the nation was suddenly diverted by the French Bevoln- 
tion in 17iK), The French took possession of Switzerland, and 
converted the ^coli&demoy into the Helvetic republic—Helvetia 
being the ancient Homan name of the country. 

The oppressions of the Fr^<^h intruders at length roused the 
Suisb to attempt a rchef from this new foreign yoke. A civil 
war ensued; and Napoleon Bonaparte, by way of conciliation, 
restored the cantonal system, and gave freedom to districts 
hitherio subordinate to the Swiss conied^acy, so as to increase 
the number of the cantons. In 1614, with the sanction of the 
congress of Vienna, the old federal compact was established; and, 
November 20,1816, the eight leading powers in Europe—Austria, 
Huseia, France, England, Prussia, bpain, Portugal, and Sweden 
—^i*oclaimed, hj a s^arate act, the perpetual neutrality of Swit- 
zemnd, and the inviolability of its soil. In 1830 a considemble 
reform of abuses was generally ejected, and since that period 
Switzeidand has been, poUticaUy, not only the most free, but 
also^one o^the most prosperous and happy countries in Europe. 

It now comprehends twenty-three cantons, as follows:— 
Zuric^ Berne, Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, Unterwalden, Glarus, 
Zug, Jribnrg, Soleure, Barie-town, Basle-country, Schaffhauseii, 
App^zeU, St Gall, Grisons, Aargau, Thurgau, Tessin, Vuud, 
Valais, NeufehateL and Geneva; the whole containing about tu o 
millions and a halt of peojde. The cantons, though in some crises 
not laiger than an English county, are each independent states 
as far as internal goveiument is concerned; and ai'e united only 
in a confederacy for mutual piutection and general intt^rests. 
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Deputies sent esfch meet and {bim a diet or wiiament^ the 
scat of wldch is altematel^r at Beme^ Lucerne, am Zorich. 

In Uri. Sohiei^tK, Untearwalden, Zo^Olsnis, Schaffhausen, 
AppeneeU, St Oail, Ghisone, Aar^o, Thnr^n, Tessin, Vaod, 
Yata^ and Genev^ the eonstitotions are democratic; in tim 
remaining cantons they are of a mixed aristocratic and demo¬ 
cratic cdmraeter. Kem^atel pcMtsessm a pecoJiar constatoHioii. 
Altho'^h enjo^i^ the hame ot a fumtaxu and admitted by repm^- 
sentation into the dl^ It is in point of wat a principaiily, moder 
the cxmtrol of Ftimsia, in Tirtue of a hereditary family claim <oi 
the Prussian moxmrch. TliiB daim, by whidbi an annud tribute 
is imposed, is ^e last wreck of arbitnny authority within ilia 
Swiss territories. 

Some eantoim are Bomaaa Cathol^ end dhers Brotestant. 
Except in Genera, there is little jpractic^ tdLeration of any belief 
not generally proiesaad; and tins intolerance is perhaps one of 
the least ple^iag traits in theSwiss character. Ot^anistlielaiQr 
guage or the greater number of the cantons; Erench is spoken 
only in Geneva, Vaud, and Neufthatel; and iMian in port of the 
Grisons andTtosin. Hemeataiy education is widely established, 
and the country possesses some kamed societies; but, on the 
whole, Switzerland has made a po<Mr figure iu literataxe, and the 
public mind is more occupied with the real than the imaginary 
or the refined. 


SOOIAL CONDmON-^MLAimpACTtrilBS. 


Lucerne, Lausanne, and Geneva. Beme is generally esteemed 
the capital: it certaunly is one of the most ekgant and wealthy 
of the cities. In the different towns and viUages throughout 
the country, manufactures are carried on to a considerable extent 
for home consumption and export. The manu&cturing industry 
of Switzerland in some measuie takes its tone firom the distinc¬ 


tions of race in the pcmolation. The Germans engu^ in the 
monufiicture of iron and machinery, linens, ribbons, silk, cotton, 
pottej^, and some kind of tcys; while the Preach, from their 
superior artistic tastes, employ themsdvea in making watches, 
jewellery, musical boxes, and other elegant ebjeets. Iron of a 
buperior quality is fipmd in one of the cautons; and coal is also 
dug, but It is of a poor quality, and. wood forms the bhief ^eL 
Salt is now made within the canton of Basle, and in the Yaiais. 
EVom the prevalence of rapid nmning straams, there is on abun¬ 
dance of water-power in almost all quarters. 

Gcne^'a and Neufchatel are the seat of the watch manufiieture, 
a lai^ proportion of the watdies being mode in hamlets and 
villE^^ throughout the two cantons. In the loi^ valley called the 
Val Travers, stretching from the neighbourhe^ of Neufehatel 
to the borde^ of France, and at Lock, in the same quarter, are 
numerous small factories of these elegant articles. The existence * 
aa 
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of a grieat manxifsKjturfi in cottages acfttfeered ovar -Biby miles of 
mountains, coveied Wee montbs an the yeai* irtth mows so deep 
as to imprison tlm inltabitsate in their awelliage* is a sin^lar 
fact in social economy' #ell worthy of aotioe. of the most 
intelligent of the viui^ WAtdbmakers jpresentod Br Bowring 
with an inteopestiiig account of the origan mad pmrees of this 
remarkable trader from wfaidh we dzw the Ifi^wiag fs»- 
sages 

early as the serenteenth centcoy, some werlj^en had 
constructed wooden clo^ with weights^ after ila» model of the 
pariE^ clo<di, whiidi was placed in the chnreh of Lojide in the 
year 1690. But no idea had as yet been coucexveed of analdng 
clocks with springs. It was only about the latter end of the 
same century that an inhabitant of these mountains^ havhig 
returned £com a long voyage, brought back with him a watch, 
an object which was till time nnkaown in the country. 
Being obliged to have his watch repaired, he carried it to a 
mechanic named Bidaavd, who had the r^utation of being a 
skilful workman. 

Bichard succeeded in repairing the watch, and haring atten¬ 
tively examined its mechanism, cmceived the idea of construct¬ 
ing a similar article. By dint of labour and pneeveranoe, he at 
length succeeded, though not without having had great dii£- 
eiilties to surmount; and he was compiled to eonst^ct all the 
different movmnents of the watch, and even to manufacture 
bome ill-finished tools in order to asi^ him lu hh; labours. When 
this undertaking was complete 1, ft created a great sensation in 
the country, and excited the emulation of ^veral men of genius 
to imitate the example of their fellow-citizeii: and thus, veiy 
fortunately, watchmaking was gradually introduced among our 
mountains, the inhabitants of whi<!h had hitherto exei'cised no 
other trade or profession than those whidi were strictly neressaiy 
to their daily wants, their time'B^ag prmcipally employed in 
cultivating an ungrateful and unproductive soil. Otir moun¬ 
taineers were frequently compellecL before the introduction of 
the above-named induct^ to seek for work during the summer 
months among the people of sutrouinding country. They 
rejoined their families in the winter, being enabled, from their 
economical savings, the moderateness of their wants, and the 
produoe o£ a sm^ portion of land, to supply themselves with 
the necessaries of life. And it must be remarked, also, that the 
entire liberty which they enjoyed, united to the absfmce of any 
description of taxation, greatly t^ded to rdieve the hardships 
of them lot. 

Bor a xmmber of years, those who betook themselves to watch¬ 
making were placed at a great disadvantage, by having to im¬ 
port tfieir tools; but these they in time learned to make and 
greatly to improve upon. In proportion as men embraced the 
profession of watchmaking, the art become more developed^ 
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several returned from Paris, where they had gone to perfect 
themselves, and contributed by their knWledge to advance the 
general skill. It as not iuoi*e than eighty or ninety years since 
a few merchants, began to collect tc^ether small parcek of 
watches, in order to sell them in forciffn markets. The success 
which attended these speculations iiiauced and encpui’i^d the 
popidation of these countnes to demote themselves still more to 
the production of articles of ready sale; so much so, that 'Very 
nearly the whole ^pulation has, with a very few exceptions, 
embraced the watcliinakiug trade. Meanwlme tlie population 
has increased threefold, independently of the great number of 
workmen who are Sbtabhshed in almost all the towns of Europe, 
in the United States of America, and even in the East Indies aan| 
Chma, It is froxti this period, also, that dates the change 
has taken place in the qountiy of Neufehatd, where, notwith<*> 
btaudmg tlie bai‘renuess of the soil and the severity of the edimate, 
beautifm and well-built villages are everywhere to be seen, con¬ 
nected by easy communications, together with a very considerable 
and industrious population, in the i^^oyment, if not of great 
tunes, at least of a AAppy and easy independence. 

Thus, in d^lpiue ^ the difficulties which it was necessary to 
overcome, in Bjiite «af obstacles which were <^posed to the in¬ 
troduction of thy produce of our industry into other countries, 
and notw’ithstaading the prohibitioAS w'hich enfeebled its develop¬ 
ment, if hos at len^h attaint a prodigious extension. It mar 
be further i‘emai'ked, that, valleys of Neufchatci, 

where it originated, it has spread from east to west into the 
AalJevs of the dura, and into the cantons of Beine and Vaud; 
and further, that all these popidalions foim at present a single 
and united manufactory, whose centre and principal focus is in 
the mountains of Neufcimtel.'’ 

It is very pleasing to know thM the w'atchmaking trade of 
Neufehatd contdmms to prosper in spite of all the restnctioiis of 
sunAiunding states. In 1634, the number of watches manufac¬ 
tured annually in the canton w^as about 120,000, of which 86,000 
w ero of gold, and the- rest of silver. When to this we add the 
watches manufactured in the adjoining canton of Geneva, an 
idea may be obtained of the magnitude of this flourishing branch 
of trade. It is er^pemely.probaWe that not fewer than 800,000 
watches are exported annually from Geneva and ISnufohatel. 
The greater proportion are necessarily smuggled out of the coun- 
tiy, in consequence of the heavy duties or positive prohibitions 
of France, Austi^a, and other nation^, through wlucn they must 
go to flud an outlet to America, England, Ihirkey, and countries 
still more i*emote. Latterly, by the lowering of import duties, 
many Swiss watches ore imporied in a I'eguldr way into i^g- 
land. 

The manufacture of wooden toys, such as small carved flgures 
and boxes, is also currh^ on in the mountainous parts of Swutzer- 
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huadj many of the rural labourers employing' themselves on these 
articles nt leisure hours^ and particularly dui'ing the winter sea* 
soO} when out-door labour is stopped. Among tiiie hills near 
Untersceu and Interlaken, we have observed a number of these 
intex^sting domestic manufactories, by which, at little cost, many 
comforts are procured. 

Jt^penzell takes the lead in cotton manufactures, and Ztirich 
in the spinning and weaving of silk. It is most extraordinary 
how the manufacture of these bulky articles should prosper, con¬ 
sidering the distance of the country from the sea. Surrounded 
by hostile, or at least rival and jealous neighbours, and with a 
long land-carria^, on which heavy tolls are iAtposed, to and 
from sea-ports, the Swiss still contrive carry on a successful 
trade, and even outdo the French and Germans in point 
of slnll aud cheapness. The whole social condition of the Swiss 
is ouxious. Tlte bulk of the country is divided into small pos¬ 
sessions, ea<^ cultivated or superintended by its proprietor. 
There are few persona with large estates; and ^Manded gentle¬ 
men,” ^s they ore termed in England, aiu almost unknown. The 
rural population, therefore, wh^^r agriculturists ip the valleys 
Of plams, or sheep or neat-herds among the hills, ai'e, for tJie 
greater part, only a supierior kind of peasants, few of whom 
possess the Wealm or comforts of modem Scotch farmers. In 
some districts the people unite the character of agriculturists 
and artisans. On ceitaha days dilbe^sonH, or at certain hours, 
they work on their little farms, and the rent of their time is 
employed in weaving, toy-niarang, or in some other handi~ 
craft. Instead of counning themselves to towns, the Swiss ope¬ 
ratives prefer working in villages, or in cottages scattered on 
the faces of the hills; for there they are near the gardens or 
fields which they delight in cultivating, and there they can 
unexpensively keep a cow, gnat, or pig. A great number have 
goats, for the sake of their milk, and. because'their keep is next 
tn nothmg in the way of outlay. 

The diligence with which tho families of Swiss workmen pur¬ 
sue their htbours in and out of doors at thei^e rural retreats, is 
spoken of by all travellers as a kind of wonder: and in the 
neighbourhood of Zurich it awears in its most captivating form. 
Wandering up the alopM oi the hills, we perceive numerous 
chii^rs of^otteges, iiihaoited principally by weavers, fmm which 
the sound of the shuttle is hes^ to proceed. Here, as elsewheiv, 
the cottages are chieHy of Wood^ but substantial, and are gene¬ 
rally omamented with vines dinging to the picturesque eaves of 
the roof. All around are patdbes m garden, or small enclosed 
fieldB, sufficient, probably, to pasture one or two goats, with 
some ground under crops of potatoes. Indust:^ is everywhere 
observable. If the husband is at the loom, his wife la out of 
doors at the potato-ridges; a girl is winding bobbing and a boy 
is attending the goat. Baby leads the only sinecure life, and sa 
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iseen sprawling' at liis ease on a cuaHon laid on the ground at a 
short distance from the mother. The pOMde^ in thu waj, are 
oonstanily at work. They may be seen labouruiff in the nelds 
before sunrise and after simset. With all their labour, in and 
Out of doors, Emilies do not realise above ei^ht or nine shillings 
each weekly. Provisions are cheaper than in England, and tm 
taxes are mw and light; but, with these advantages in tWir 
favcmr, the Swiss do not realise so high a remuneration as Eng** 
liidl operatives. Yet, with their few sbillhigs weekly, they are 
generally better off than workmen in this county, because the^ 
arc exceedingly economical. The Swiss operative employs ms 
spare hours in making hie own or his chiHron’s dotbes, and his 
wife and children are all productive in some humble way; so 
tliat, being frugal and easily contentecL the family is never m off. 
All sontrive to save something. With their savings they build 
or buy a cottage aa^ purchase a piece of ground; and to attain 
this amount of riches—to have this substantial stnke in the 
country—^is their highest ambition. That a huge proportion of 
English and Scotch workmen could in the same manner, and 
with their comparativdy high wages, attain the same degree of 
wealth and respectabiliiy, tmre can m no reasonable doubt. The 
eix^ millions of ^Kmnds spent aonually in Great Britain on in¬ 
toxicating liquors, could buy many a comfortable cottage, sur¬ 
rounded by a productive ffcld or garden, the seat of health and 
happiness. 

The most remaikahle point in the social economy of Switzer¬ 
land, is the universal principle of freedom in trade, in which 
respect it has no pfvallel on the face of the earth. Wliile in 
Great Britain the princmles of a fete exchaoige of commodities 
are stiU nothing more than a theoiy, in Switzerland they are a 
practical good. A free export and import are permitted. The 
government hm no custom-house estabnshment, either in refe¬ 
rence to the general frontiers, or the frontiers of tiie respective 
states: the omy impediment to the transport of goods of any 
description, in any direction, is the exaction of tons, at the rate 
of about one penny per hundredweight, fur the bmelit of the 
cantonal revenues; from which, however, the roads are kept in 
r^air. At all the great outlets from Switzerland, stro;^ bodies 
of d&uanierSj or r^ed custom-house officers, are stationed by 
the authorities of other nations, for the pui^so of j*igoro)isly 
eatSEmining and taxing all articles that come out of the Swiss 
territory: but within the Swiss side of these outlets, there are 
no officials to pay the least attention to anything that eomes into 
the country; and, in point of fact, the French, Germans, and 
other neighbours, export to Switzerland whatever goods they 
please, including all kinds of fore^n produce, without being 
c^rged any duty whatevci*. This very remarkable state of 
things is partly ascribable to the contimding interests of the 
different cantons. Some cantons ore agricuTtui’al, and othem 
ss 
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contain lar^e seats of monnfaetare. But the agricultural cantons 
would feel it very* hard to be obliged to buy manufactured goods 
from a neighbourin|^ ^sazxtcm at a dearer rate than they could 
bu^ them from smneiidi^ abroad; the peasantiy of Vaw have 
no idea of emptying their poekets to ben^t the ananufacturers of 
Basle or Zurich. Another cause, perhaps, is the vast expense 
wMch would be necessarily incurred attempting to watch a 
widely-extended boundary beset by active contrabandists. It is 
at the same time fair to state, that in all the deliberations of the 
Swiss authorities for a number of years, there appears to have 
been a great unanimity of feding on the propriety of abstainiug 
from restrictions on commerce. A committee appointed by the 
diet in 1888 , to consider the subject of foreign, relations, mode 
the following report, one of the most exti*aarainaiy ever nttered 
the meamxsrs of a legislative body♦ 
First—The Swiss confederation shall irrevocably adhere to 
its established system of fireo trade and manufacture. Second— 
Under no circumstances and no conditions shall it foim a pturt 
of the French custom<-house system, of the Prussian commercial 
league, or the customohouse Une of any foreign nation. Third— 
It mall use every effort for the estal^hment and extension of 
the principles of free trade. Fourth—It diall, as far as possible, 
discuss and establish conventions with the neighbouring states 
for the disposal of agricultural and vipeyard produce and cattle, 
for obtainmg the fi'ee ingress of corn, and for maintaining* the 
daily, reciprocal, economical, neighbourly, and border traffic and 
market transactions. Fifth—W^herever a free trade is not ob¬ 
tainable, it shall endeavour to remove all prohibitions, to lower 
duties, and to secure the power of transit on the most favourable 
terms. Sixth— Whim exceptional favours can be obtained, tliey 
shall be used for the advancement of those measui’es which lean 
to the accomplishment of the ends proposed; so, however, that 
exchanges be not thereby limited, nor personal liberly interfered 
with. Seventh—In the intei*ior of Swtzerland, it shall make 
every exertion to assist industry, and to remove impediments to 
intercourse; taking care, however, that it do not interfere with 
the personal concerns of merchants or manufecturers.” 

All restrictions on the importatiou of articles from other coun¬ 
tries being thus removed, it might be supposed by some that the 
country would be deluged with foreign manufactures, greatly 
to the injury of native capitalists and workmen. But tma does 
not appear to be the case. In several branches of manufacture 
the Swiss excel; and the oppori/un^ of buying certain kinds of 
foreign produce, at a particularly cheap rate, enables the people 
to encourege the growth of other manufoctures in their own 
Country. The peasant who buys an English-made knife at half 
what he could^buy a Swiss one for, has a half of his money 
remaining wherewith to purchase a native-nuule iibbon j hence^ 
Swiss manufactures of one kind or other arc «ture to be encouraged. 
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FKA-TUEES OF THE COirSfTtiy. 

Switzerland ia celebrated for its pictureftqne beauty, and is a 
favourite resort of tourists from En^X>^; l^ese genermly reaeh 
it W osceudinfr the Rhine in steam«v6seele as &r as Strasburg*, 
and thence by railwaj to Basle. Its lakes are the most beau¬ 
tiful of their kind^ for th^ are sunuunded with lofty hills, the 
lower paa'ts of which are green, and the higher rocky and graad> 
The many prettv cottages on the hills are also a striking feature 
in the scene, 'fhe finest of the lakes is that of Lucerne, extend¬ 
ing ^louttiwaids from that town from tw euty to thirty miles, and 
w'^hich, fortheaecommodaritm of traveUers, is now deny traversed 
by a small steamboat. 

The thing which to the Lake of Lueeroe a character 

beyond that of atere^ ]^yaical beauty, is itt connexion with the 
history of Helvetic independence. It is lake—^its shores, 

as we have seen, ai*e the scene of his exploits—«and hence they 
bear that kind m moral charm which conset^rates the ground oh 
which heroic actions have been evoked. In the ti^ue spirit of a 
poet, Rogers has referred to the sentiment which thus clothes the 
rugged headlands and steeps of Lueeme with haJ^owed recol¬ 
lections :— ^ 

*' Tliat sacred lake, withdrawn Among the hills, 

Its depth of waters ftankod os with a wall, 

Built t>y the giaat raec befOro the flood; 

Where not a cross or chapel bnt inspires 
Holy delight, lilting our tnou£(hls to C^d 
Prom god-likc men. v • 

Th.*it in the desert sowed the seed{^ of life, 

Training a hand of small repuhties there, 

Which still exist, the envy of the aorldl 

Who wotild not land in each, and tread the ground— 

Land where Tet.l leaped ashore—and climb to dxink 
Of the tlitoe halhmed fountains ? He ihs^ does, 

Oimes hack the better. * * 

Each cliff, and headland, and green promontory, 

Graven w itU records of the past, 

Exmtea to hero-worship.” 

The lake, which is most irregular m its outline, bending into 
divers forms, is Bonr<times named the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
from hasing Lucerne, Unterwalden, Uri, and Schw-eitz, as. its 
boundaries. On the west side rises Mount Pilatus, and on the 
east the Righi. Beyond this to the south, the shorn are pre¬ 
cipitous, and clothed with green shrubs. The ground in such 

J ikcea does not admit of roads; the only means of access from 
moll to knoll being by boats or precarious pathways among 
cliffs. Here the tourist arrives in front of what is called TeH's 
chapel, which is situated on the et»tem side of the lake, at the foot 
of tae Aohsenberg, a mountain rising to a height of 6732 feet, to 
which may be added a depth of 600 feet below the surface of the 
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water. The ehapeVwJiich is a very small edifice of a paviHoU 
form, open in front, "and distixilgiiished a small spire on its 
soof,4s erected on a ehelf e(f roc^ jutlang out from we alm^ 
ptedpitous hso^, and cl(»e ^^on ^ edge of fhe The only 
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means of access is by boats, fleife, according to tradition, TeH 
leaped ashore, and escaped from ihe boat in imch he was in the 
course of being conveyed to the dungeons of Kuasnacht. Ilie 
chapel, we are told, was erected in 1380, or thirty-one yeai*s after 
the death of the hra©, by order of the assembled citk^s of Uri, 
in commemoration of the event. The cha^l is htted up with an 
altar, and its walls ornamented with a few daubs of pictipres j its 
general appearance is wild and desolate; and only once a-year, 
on a particular festival, is any religious service performed within 
it. A few miles farthuw on is Jluelen, the^rt of the canton of 
TJri; and here the lake teiminates. Altorf, whwe Tell shot the 
apde, is a,few milet distant, up the vale of the Heuss. 

Passing southwards from Lucerne, the tourist generally visits 
a region of lofty mountains, called the Bernese .^ps —alp being 
a word signifying a height. The pmcipal of these alps are the 
Wetterhorn, the Schreckhorn, the xihisterarhom, the Eliger, the 
Hcench, and the Jungfrau. We present in next page a sketch of 
tl^e snoyr-clad mountains, as seen at a distance of thirty to 
forfy mil^. The loftieat is the Jungfrau, whicdi rises to a height 
of iS^OOO feet. Tilly are covered summer and winter with snow 
and ice, and have a dazzling white appearance on tJie horizon. . 

QAt 
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Huvlog visitetl th<««e interestiiig' lofl^vaitams, the traveller 
usually proceeds on his Journey southw ^ till he reaches the 
Valais, a long* and romantic stretch^^ / in an easterly direc¬ 



tion from Lahe Jtienuoai, «r Ls^e of Geneva, m it is sometimes 
called. This aed’iitded valley k noted ifor the ziuzal>OT of old and 
young persons called OrarfSfcs. These are a species of idiots, poor, 
miserable in appearance, and gesiera^jr unable to a/ttend to their 
own wants, Cnethw oeonr in taaailieci in many pSsits of Switzer¬ 
land, but most ‘^queotiy hi lofr aazd damp satanaitions, and in 
cottages where there is a w^t of veoc^lation and deanliness. In 
this and other parts of Switzerland are likewise seen individuals 
afflicted w'ith swellings in the front of the neck, termed goitres. 
Females have more frequently goitres than males; and the cause 
of this singular swelling has never been correctly ascertained. 
Through the lower jwirt of the Valais flows the Hhone, here a 
small river, which afterwards expands, and forms the large 
and beautiful sheet of water, Lake Leman. This lake, which 
is from fifty to sixty mil^ in length, Tby from two to six or seven 
miles across, possesses a singular peenharity. Its waters, though 
pure and colourless to the eye when taken up in a glass, are in 
their entire mass of a blue colouj\ as brilliant as if poui'ed from a 
dyer’s rat. This peculiarity in the waters of the lake, which has 
never been satisfectorfly accounted for, does not exist in the 
lower part of the Rhone, which is of a dirty whitish appearance. 
At the outlet of La)^ Leman on the west, stands the ancient city 
of Geneva, partly bccupy^g a lofty height, and parfly the'dow 
ground beneath, wuth several bridges connecting the two sides of 
flie river, Just issued from the lake. Geneva, in 1798, was incor¬ 
porated wuth France, and it remained in this state till the resto¬ 
ration of its independence in 1814; since which period it has, 
along with a few miles of territory around, formed a distinct 
canton in the Swiss confederation. It remains, however, a 
French town as respects language, and partly manners and 
sentiments, but endowed with that heedful regard for industi-ial 
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pursuits and rational adrancameBt, wbich gives die place a dls* 
tinguisbed name among continental diaes. Aunnig me foremost 
to embrace tbe Eefonnation, the inhabitants have ever rei^y 
afibrded an asjlum to the oppressed from all nations: at present 
it is a place of resort and settlement for intelligmit strangers 
from all quarters. Latterly, Geneva has been greatly improved 
in appearance, and now possesses many ^e streets and hand¬ 
some Duildings. 

The environs of Geneva are beautiM, but so is the whole dis¬ 
trict bordering on Late Leman. On its southern side lies Savoy, 
a generally high lying tract, over the top of which, and At the 
distance of sixty miles, is seen the white top of Mont Blanc, re¬ 
posing in the midst of a tumultua^ sea of black hills. On the 
north side of the lake stretches the canton of Vaud, which in its 
whole extent is unexanmled for rural 'beaU^. Ab^t the centre 
of Vaud, ureriooking the lake, is sec.* the pretty town of Lau¬ 
sanne, sitii.'ued on a low hill, amidst vineyards and gardens. At 
the small port of Ouchy, below Lausanne, steamboats take up 
passengers for various places on the lake. One of the most 
pleasant excursions is to Chillon, near the eastern extremity of 
the lake, on its north side. This interesting old castle is placed 
partly within the mar^n of the lake, at a part of the shore over¬ 
hung by a ppecipitoiis mountain, and was built in 1238 by 
Amadeus IV,, count of Savoy, as a bulwark for defence of his pos¬ 
sessions, or a den whence he could conveniently make inroads on 
Lis neighbours. Since it fell into the possession of the Swiss, it 
has been used as a depot for militaiy stores. The buildings are 
entire, but uninhabited. It consists of se\cral open coui*ts, 
environed by tall, rough-cast structures, of immense strength, 
;md shows on all sides the character oi a feudal fortress on a 
large scale. The chief building, as may be seen in the engra ving, 
next page, is a heavy s^are edifice, overhanging the lake. The 
most interesting part of this structure is a suite of gloomy arched 
vaults, which, from inooutestable appearances, had been, what 
ti’adition affirms they were, the prison dungeons of Chillon. The 
last is the largest dungeon in the series, and is undoubtedPiy the 
prison in which Bonnivaid was confined. 

No one who has read the “ Pristmer of Chillon” of Byron, can 
enter the low-arched doorway of this dreaiy tond) of living men 
witjjiout emotion. It consists of two aisles, aqjapafced by a row of 
seven massive pillars of stone j the aide os the rignt, as we 
enter, being hewn out of the rock, and that on the left being of 
arched masonry. The floor is altogefther of rock, and worn into 
various hollows, Ihe only light udmitt^ is by a small window, 
so high up the wall fibat no one could see out except by climbing; 
hence it could have afforded little solacement to the prisoners, 
more especially as the custom seems to have been to chain them 
to the pillars. On measuring the vault by pacing, it is found to 
he fifty-two steps in length, and it was at about two-thirds of 
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this distfui'ee ^om the doorway that Bi u vrd, one of the la&t 
vietlme of the Puke of Savoy, was conh i. On the side of one *> 
of the Filial'S a strong isng is still attache md the burtnce of the 
et<nie n^oor beneath is trooden into uneven oms by the action of 
footbtcps. No poetic llocnse has thereft been taken m the 
forcible lines— 

“ Chillon ' thy ^9on is a Ta^hy plaee 
And thy uiaikiOr «n alUc f im *tt trod— 

Until bub Tory hbve left a tmot 
Worn, se il thy cold pavement we sod— 

B} BoiuuVturd' May none these mi J^efFaoe I 
For thi‘y appeal fim tjrrauny to ** 

The pillar thus connected vrith Bonmv iinpnboninent has 
been an object of cunosity to Inmdr^ of t lors, noth before and 
since the place was consecrated by the nt b of the poet. It is 
curved all over with intones, chiefly Fi*e|*i and English, and 
among these Diyden, Bichardson, Fue^. Vittor Hugo, and 
Byron, may be obsen ed. Bonmvnra, ab has been mentioned m 
ourpievioua histoiical sketch, was impriboned heie on account 
of the sentiminitb of mil and rthgions hbeity which he enUi'- 
tamed. In the dungeon we have just noticed he was immuied 
for several years, without hope t>f release; and it mubt ha^e 
been to him a joyhil bound to hear the attacks of the Bernesi 
forces by land, and of the Genevese galleyb by water, which at 
length reduced this btronghold of tyianny, and gave libeity to 
Its ioiloni captive. 
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* A STOaX 1<OK THF lOUMr. 


BY MRS r ROtlTB, A1 THORVRB Of *' &UaAM' HOFAttli," 


CANNOT encourapre a "bov (ji yowr apce in begging, 
*)aid a gentleman tu a little 7aa about ten years old| 
il^ who intreated him to give him a haltlpexiny, " ypn 
should woik, not beg.” " I have not got any work,” 
answfied the boy. “Would you do it if you had^” m- 
quiied the gentleman. “ Yes,” said the boy. 

“ What die youi parents f ” asked the gi^tleman. My 
father^a dead,” leplied the child, “and my mother begs, 
and sends me out to beg; but I keep away £i‘om hejr, because she 
belts me ” 


“ And where do you sleep at mght, wheti yon don*t go home 
“Auyvfthere 1 can—under a hedge, or in a doorway; <«ome- 
times 1 get into a stable-loft or an empty cart.” 

“That’s a miserable life,” returned the gentleman; “csome 
M ith me and I’ll ^ve you a trial. What is your name^” 

“ Geoigv Macmahon.” 

“Come along, then, George Macmahon. Ndw, if you are 
wise, this may pi*ovo the turn of your fortune, but lemember. 
begmmngs are slow; you must work first for small wages till 
you 1 ^ stronger and able to earn more; but if 1 see that you 
are willing to work, T will do what I can for you,” 

This g^tleman, whose name was Harriott, was the overseer 
of some pubh^ works; so, as George’s cajtebilities w ere yet but 
limited, ne |>ut a hammer into his hand, and set him to break 
stones, promismg that if he were diligent, and broke as many as 
No. 10. • I 
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he eQidid> he should haiVe eightpeuce a-d^yi and a plat^ to sleep 
in at night. 

OeoTge Mftciualitm sH to his work appSTently with a good 
heart. The stones were not very hard, and they had already 
been broken into small pieoes^ms hosiness was to break them 
sHll smaller; and when he exerted his strength and stntok 
th^ a {rood blow, he eonld do it vUi^ wsl}. However, when he 
had worked a little white, he hegah m nteike rather lo% pauses 
between his strokes, and to look a fhod daid dboot hhi^ espedally 
when any wdlUdressed pftmim dbot way; Sjnd onoe or 

tw'ice, when he thought no one wm locking, hit Utrew down his 
hatxuner, and apphea Mmself to bis former trade of b^i^ging for a 
halfpenny to buy a bh of bread. When he had in this way made 
oat some three or im hours, he was aeacaAed by an aequaintance 
of hiS|, a boy about liis own age, who was also a beggar. The 
only diffteeitea hi their aituatSm was, that the mother of the 
latter was ysiy steldy, and msable to simport him; but she did 
not beat him, and would not have sent hjm to beg if she could 
have done anything better for him. 

“Whatl^* said the new-oomer, whose name was John Reid; 
“ have you got leave to break stones ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered George, a gentleman has given me a i<>b; I 
am to have et^htpmce' a-dAv and a place to sleep inand George 
at that moment lelt hunsalt a person of considerable eonseouenee. 

1 wish he would jgave me a job too,’’ said John; ao you 
think he wcudd?” ^ 

** You OBxi ask hm if you like,” answered George: “ that’s his 
dStee, and t saw him go in there just now.” So John presented 
himself to Id-r Hemiott, and said he should be very glad if he 
would give him a job as he had done to George Mai'mahon; 
and aftei* asking him a few questions, Mr Herriott supplied him 
with a hammer, and set him to work. 

It was quite evident, from the way he set about it, that it was 
John Heid’s intention to break as many stones as lie could; and 
aecordingty, by night his heap was muih. largei* than Georw 
Macinahon’s, although he had not worked so long; but then he' 
hit them with all his mighty did not make long pauses between 
his strokes to look about him, and when any well-dressed per- 
son« passed, instead of slippmg away to beg mr a hal^enny, he 
only grasped his hammer with more fintineas, j^ve holder h!|owa, 
and appeared more intent upon his work; ror, thought he, it 
makes one look respectable to be employed, hut everybody 
despises b^gors. At night they each got meir eightpeaee; far 
although George had not woawed as hard as he eouM, Hr 
Heririott did not wish to discourage him; and having bought 
themselves some su^r, they were oonducted to a shed, wsbu 
they passed the ni^t on some dean stmw—a much mote come 
£»rtabl€ bed than wey were accustomed to. On the £>llowiBtf 
morning they both repaired to their toil at the sound of the beR 
8 
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# 

Beid with rathpr l>vt the Bvst 

ludf hOTor, Geom Macaiudi«^ Itbctcmt h^Metf ttbd li» 

pansPB loxigef, lail at last ho 'WUh' ^ Asifs licts hasusier and htunst 
aut into a dt of laughter; ^ 

^What’s ibe jfbbsi **yr}uAi m ytyu langhing 

**« Why, I am what fbola the gcsitlalhiks 

must be to suppoae mjk ikft ^htpeaee a-day ai breahhag 
these stones^ when w««an eaxn a sh fll i a y r a^y by oMing. ana 
our food besides; for ^pla ghwi ua enongii to eat at tBeir wwmj, 
and then we ean apend 007 money in drink.** 

“ Bu^ then,** s«ud John^ ** we ore only beggan, and ihat*a 
8U< h a oisgrtMce.” 

Disgrace! ” said George; ** pooh! who oarea for that? Safely 
it*s better to lire without working, i| one cnn ?** 

“ I donM know that,” said John: “ besides, you. know, if we 
go on beg^'ing, we shall never get to he bikter nff'<~>‘We shaH 
always be beggars to the last; hut if we work ighen wa are 
young, we may grow nch by the time we are old, abdLHve lilps 
the gentlefolks.*’ ^ 

It’s a long time to wait for what ma^ never lmppen,**'U^hed 
George; liesides, I’m tired of work^It makes my am 
There’s a carriage coming down the hiB with aoma mdies in it'W 
added he suddenly, and away he ran tio bes^etdi the ladi^ to 
give him a halfpenny to buy a hit of hnsad* Thi>|y throw him 
sixpence. ‘*Now, look here.’* said he to his comrade; "here*a 
nenily a day’s wages just lor the asking; ckdo must break a 
pretty lot of stones before Oiie earns iSbfgnure. Come aloi^; 
throw down your hammer, and let’s been jbefdau Mr Herriott 
sees us.” f 


“Jso, 1 shan’t,” responded John; **I shall stay hem and 
break the stones; but 1 wish, if you mkm to go, you would caB 
and tell my mother where 1 am, and that eihe shall see nto on 
Sunday.” 

“ Sunday! ” cried George: you don’t mean to stay here till 

Sunday, do you ? ” 

Yes, I do,” said John; ** I’ll atay as long as theyH keep me.” 

Geor^ went aw^ laimhing at the fully of his companion; 
and when he met Jane Keid hegging, he t(^ her she might 
ezp^ to ^ John before Sunday, mr he was sure his aim wo'dd 
be so tiredthait he would soon give up breaking stones. 

But George was mistaken: John4 ann was tired at first, it 
is true, but it soon got accustomed to the labour, and then it 
ceased to ache, and grew daily stronger. Mr HefxiOtt Mid him 
his ei^tjience every night, and let him sleep died; but 
he took httle more notice of him, for he lookffa it as pretty 
certain &at he would fallow the same course as George Mao^ 
mahou had done, and dtsapp^; and he was justified in thinkiii# 
so, for he had put several heg^ boys to Uie same proof, ana 
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not one of them had held out above a couple of da^s. However, 
when a week had elapaed, and John Beid was still hammering- 
away as hard as e^er, he began to think better of him—spoke 
to him encouragingly as he passed, showed him how to do his 
work with the greatest ease to himself add occasionally sent 
him out a slice m bread and meat from his own kitchen, tn 
short, John Heid j^w into favour, and Mr Heniott began to 
think of putting mm into some employment more fit for him 
than brefudng stones, which he was scarc^y strong enough to 
do yet with Emvantage to himself or his employer. He therefore 
took him off the road, and set him to remove some earth whew 
they wanted to make a drain; mid when this was done, he was 
sent amongst the oaiters, to help to load the carts, and leam how 
to manage the horses. Thus, as is always the case with boys 
who are industriously inclUied, John got on from one thing to 
another, till he found the way to make himself really useful; 
and as he always did whatever was given him to do to the best 
of his abilities, his services were soon in gw-eral request among 
the men; and John^s place became no Secure. He worked 
hard all day, but then his wages were raised to six shillings 
a-week; he had enough to eat, and he could afford to pay for 
half a bed, which was a comfort he^had veiy seldom enjoyed; 
and then he had the satisfaction of seeing that he was getting 
on, and gaining the confidence of his employers. It is true he 
was often extremely tired after lus day’s work, yet he felt con¬ 
tented and happy, and rejoiced that he hod not followed the 
example of George Macmahon; for he had earned a treasure 
that (^rge knew nothing of—the twasure of hope—hope for 
the future—hope that he might some day have good clothes and 
a nice house, and live comfortably “ like the ^ntlefolks,” and 
be called Sir, as Mr Herriott was; for John thought it must 
be very pleasant to be respected and looked up to. And John 
was guite right—was a vciy legitimate object of ambition: 
and ft would be well if ft were more generally entertained 
amongst the poor, because there is but one road to success, and 
that is by the way of industry and honesty. John felt this, and 
that was the reason he liked his work: he saw that it made him 
respectable, because ft is respectable to be useful. Indeed the 
being useful is the source of the only true respect mankind can 
ever enjoy; all the homage which is yielded to their ojl-her attri¬ 
bute^—wealth, station, and power—unless these are beneficiidly 
exercised—that is, made useful—is only factitious; a sentiment 
compounded of fear, baseness, and self-interest, ^ 

Amongst the persons under Mr Herriott was a young xuan 
called Gale, who acted as clerk and bookkeeper. His connexions 
were in rather a superior condition of life; but having been 
himself imprudent, and reduced to disti;^ss, interest had been 
made with Mr Heniott’s employers, who had appointed him to 
situation he held. But adversity had not remedied the faults 
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of liis cLaractfir j hf was still too fbxid of ooxDpan^ coUTivittl 
pui*ties, and not uilfipe^iuently'j fot* tilie sake of ^rielding to their 
seductions, nf^lected his busmesB. 

One Satui*^y, about three months a^r John Beid’s drst 
introduction to Hr Herriott, that gentleman had desired Gale to 
go to the town, which was about two mUed distant, and bring 
bi^k the money that would be wanted to pay the men’s Wailges 
at night; but in the morning Gale forgot it, and in the aftw- 
noon ^ere was some amusement in the way that made him 
dishke the expedition. So he looked about for some one to send 
in his plact‘, and at last fixed upon John, because he couM be 
the best spared, and was the least likely to be missed; his work 
being of such various Linds, that if he were not seen hm^ in 
one spot, he would be supposed to be bu0y in another. So he 
despatched John with a note, desiring the money mi^ht be given 
to tne beaivv; and although the ^ent thought the Nearer rather 
an odd person to be intrusted wiw so large a sum, he did not 
consider himself justified in withholding the money; and conse¬ 
quently John received a bundle of bank-notes, which he buttoned 
carefully up in his pocket, and set off back again. On his way 
he fell in with Maggy Macmahcm, Getn'ge’s mother. She was 
begging; and seeing that he looked decent, and no longer wore 
his beggai*’s rags, she tdd him^hat she supposed, now he was 
grown such a great man, he could afford to give a poor body a 
penny. John had some pence in fai& pocket; and more, perhaps, 
from a little pa|?donahle vanity than mum cnaiity—for he knew 
Muggy to be a bad woman—^e unbuttoned his pocket in order 
to comply with her i^equest; but he had no sooner dune so than 
i)he caught sight of the bank-notes, and made a snatch at them, 
culling him, at the same time, a young thief, and asking him 
where he had stole aU that monw firom. Failing, however, in 
her object, she twed to seize him by the collar, but John slim>ed 
through hci* fingeis and took to his heels. She ran after him 
for some time, caJliug ** Sk^ thkf ^—but as thei*e was nobo^ 
at hand to stop him, and as, being half-intoxicated, she couin 
not overtake him herself she soon gave up the chas^ and John 
onived safe with his charge, and delivered it to Gale. Bpt 
Maggy, who had heard &om her own son where John was 
employe^ was shrewd enough to guess that he had been sent 
to men the money to pay ths week’s wages, and that, probably, 
on the following or some other Saturday, he might be employed 
on the same errand; and as the road was not much &equentcd, 
it occurred to hei* that, writh a coadjutor, if not alone, she could 
hardly fail to obtain the booty. 

It hwpened as Maggy had expected. John having been found 
a faithfm messenger on the first occasion, the next time Gale’s 
eugageanents ma& it'inconvenient for him to go himseli^^ he 
despatched him again. John went, accordingly^ and received 
the money; but remembering what had happen^ on his fonner 
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expedition^ and havii:^ the fear of hefoie hia ^es, he hid 

the money this time ra his boBom, resmTing to run all ^aj 
baok, and not to answipr her if she accosted hhn. But Mag:gy 
was too for him; she had watched him up to the town; 

axid not doubtful^ the nutpose of his ermnd, Fhe waphdd him on 
his return, selecting: mr her purpose the most lonely part of the 
road, and taking her son George with her as a remforcmnent. 
Thus, when the poor boy approached, she suddenly darted out 
£F>om her concealment, and snziiig him by the aim, told him that 
If he did not gire her the money he was cairying she would kill 
him; but instead of doing what sl» desired, Jol^ ciied out for 
Vlp, and struggled hard to get away; and as he was an active 
boy, he did at last succeed in releasing himself iinm her grasp; 
but tinfoitunately, just as he was taking to his heels, his clothes 
having been loosened in the scuffle, the bundle of notes fell fi'om 
his bosom to the pxjund, and were in to instant picl ed up by 
Oeoi^e, who had been hitherto an inactive spectator of the con¬ 
flict. As soon as Maggy saw that her object was attained, she 
made no fintber efibrt to detain John; but, deaf to his intr^ties 
to restow him the money, she, with her s«n, started off in an 
opposite direction, declanng ihat if he attemptod to follow hei* 
ehe would take his life. But J()hn^ too much alarmed at his loss 
to heed her threats, persisted in following her, hoping to meet 
some one to uhom he could appeal for assisttoce; but Magw 
obviated thjs danger by cuttmg across the fields, till at lengSi, 
finding she could not set rxd of him, she turned suddenly round, 
and with a savage blow felled him to the eaifh. By the time 
John had risen and wiped the blood from his face, Maggy and 
her son w cw* far out ot his reach, so there was nothing left for 
him but to pursue his way home, which he did with a heavy 
heart, gredlly fearing that tnis misibrtrai^ would bring him much 
trouble, and )M*rhapb be the occobion of his losing his situation. 

As may be imagined. Gale, when he heard John’s stoiy, was 
extivinely frightened, and, conse(juently, extremely angiy, for he 
knew very well the fault wab his own, tod that his neglfct of 
duty would now be disclosed to Mr Ilerriott; and ju* feai* and 
anger are apt to render people very imjusi, he reftised to believe 
John’s account of the matter, accusing him in one breath of 
carelessness and in the next of dishonebty, threatening to tum 
him oif, ana to have him up to the police; but as he coiud not do 
eitht r of his own authority, he liegan by dragging him to Mr 
Herriott’s office, and presenting him tf» that genneman in the 
guise of a culprit bi*onght up for chastisement. After reproving 
Gale se-verely fur delegating a commission of such a nature to 
another, and especially to a boy who had so lately been taken off 
title streets, Mr ilenlott turneo to John to hear what he had to 
say for himself not doubting that the temptation had been too 
strong for a lad brought up undtar rircumbttoces so unfavomuble, 
and that he was really guuty of appropriating the money. But 
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who has gfiTen you that UoW on. the fiEkce?” iBqaMi he, oa 
obsernng' that Joha’s tiose had been hleedmg, aad that his 
mouth was swdlen. 

Maggy- MacnuJtopg^ aaH h^ because I ran alter her to 
txy to ^ the mom^ wk; and alter she had knocked me down, 
she ran so fait that I could not overtake her; but if y^ou’d be 
pleased to send to she livea perhaps you might catch her. 
and get it yet** 

This suggestion, whether honest]^ offered or not, Hr Herriott 
thought it ]%ht to Iblfew; so, having hastily gathered an outline 
of the case &om John, he despatched him, with three of his most 
trusty workmen, to look after Maggy, giving the men strict 
orders not to let John escape, nor even to lose eight of him for a 
moment. But neither Hag| 0 ’ nor George was to be found at 
their lodgings; neithor did they return there all night; so on the 
following day, the police having been put upon the alc^ the ex¬ 
pedition presmted themselves before Mr Herriott with John still 
in their custody, but without any tidings^ of the money* Ulie 
disappearance of the mother and son was in some degree a con¬ 
firmation of the boy’s story, and disposed Mr llenoott to listen 
with a more believing ettr to what he ss&(j|L> ^ till it was possible 
that there might have been collusion amongst the parties, and 
that John’s* share of the booty was somewhere becured for him 
till he could accept it without danger; and then it occurred to 
Hr Herriott that vei^ likely it had been given to his mother. 
The police were therefore detired to investigate the matter, and 
keep a close eye upon Jane Beid’s proceedings j but, on inquiry, 
it appearf»d that Jane Beid was in the hospital ill of a fever, 
and had been there for some days. So far the circumstances were 
favourable to John, os was also the discovery that he had brought 
the money safely on a former occasion; therefore, though still 
uncertain what to think, Mr Herriott did not turn mm away, but 
merely kept him under strict surmilkfwi^, debiring the men he 
could trust to lose sight of him as little as possible. Thus John 
went on as before, doing his duty as well as he could ; buttle was 
not so happy, becawie be felt be was suspected; and he saw little 
hopes of nis justification, for Maggy and George returned no 
more to their lodging, nor did the pouoe succeed in tracing them* 

However, fortnuatriy, when people intend to do right, being 
watched Jis much to mdr advaiita^; and so it proved with 
John, for the more narrowly his conduct was observed, the more 
reason Mr Herriott auw to approve it; and as time advanced, and 
his Rcquaintance with John increasei^ he became thoi-oughly 
Satisfied that the account ike boy bsd given of the notes hud been 
cftrrect, and that he had actually been robbed of them. This 
conrilction was accompanied hy a great increase of interest for 
John, who, he felt, had been injured by the suspicion, and had 
thus had an additional difficulty tlirown in his upward path, 
and one that, in a less weU-di^vosed boy, mighthave discouraged 
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him Bltc^ether J&om welldomg; for, he&ides the mortificatioB 
of being doubted, John had many croeaea tb bear from Gale, 
who reaented the loss of the money as Oause of his own ex¬ 
posure, and took many opportunities of thakinjj^ the dulprit feel 
the weight of his displeasure. But Mr Memotfs ^favour and 

S >od opinion were the road to fortune, and John seeingIhat^ bore 
ale’s ill-will with patience; and accordingly, in spite of it, he 
rose from one thing to another, till he found himself In a situa¬ 
tion of trust and authority, being employed as clerk and oTerseer 
under Mr Herriott, with a salary of one hundred pounds a-year. 
This happened when John was twei^-five, exactly lifbeen years 
after the time when he had found C^ige breaking stones, and 
had asked Hi'rriott to let him have a hammer and give him 
a job. 

John Beid was now a verv happy young man, and his mother 
was a hapw woman; for, having recovered from her fever, she 
was now kindly pinvided with evmy comfort in a neat and 
decent house by her dutiful son, and did not any longer need 
to lower herself by begging for a subslstenoe. John was the 
more happy from the contrast betwixt the piesent and the past, 
his comfortable and reimeotable situation being very unlike the 
prospect that had opened itself to him in his early years, when, 
a beggar born, he saw no hopes of ever being anything else; ana 
noting else would he ever have been, had he not had the wis¬ 
dom to seize upon fortune, and having once laid hold of her, taken 
good care not to let her go again, xhe opportunity had ofl^ed 
—John had mzed it—George had refused it—and these reflections 
led him often to think of Georg& and to wonder what was become 
of him; the more especially as he could not but remember that 
George was, in fact, the humble instrument of his own good 
ibrtuue; for had he not seen him breaking the stones, it never 
would have occurred to him to make the application tor himself. 

It bajipened, on the occasion of some pulmc rejoicing, that the 
men weiu allowed to leave work early, and some indulgences were 
given tp permit of their spending the evening con'vivially together; 
but Mr Herriott particularly chaiged John to see that there was 
no drunkenness or disorder; and with this view, J ohn put on his 
hat and cloak a little before midnight, in order to ascertain that 
the party had broken up, and that the men had retired peaceably 
to their beds. \t was m tilie d^pth, of winter, the wepther yras 
very cold, and the snow was lying three feet deep upon the 
gi’ound. Having seen that the place* where the men iiad supped 
was empty, and that all was apparently quiet in the cottages 
where they slept, Keid gladly turned towaxds his own dweDing, 
for the cold gusts of wind that seemed to blow 'trough him, ana 
the sharp sleet that drove gainst his face, brought out in bold 
relief the comforts of his tidily>furni^ed room, bright md 
wholesome bed; but as he passed a temporary building whi^ 
had been run up to defisod some stores from the weather, he 
a 
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fancied he heard a fpoan. He listened^ and it was repeated. 

Ab! ” thoiigbt bi^ “ after all 1 am al5*aid they have not been so 
bteudy aa I Kad hoped: <3»is ie some drunken fellow, 1 suppuse. 
paying the penally of nis exoefisea;’’ and he turned into the shea 
to see who it mts. He had, a lantern in his hand, and by its dim 
light he perceived a bundle of rags in one comer, whence the 
sounds proceeded, and on touching the olyect with hie foot, a face 
was lifted up from the heap-^ face on which death was im- 
printed, and which, with it^ nollow ^es, stared upon him with a 
meaningless stare, that showed that we senses were paralysed by 
the wretchedness to which the body was reduced. Seeing that 
this poor creature must die if he remained exposed to the cold of 
the night, John called up one of the workmen, ^ud with his 
assistance removed him to a warmer situation; aniflthere, after a 
little while, the heat of the stove, and a glass of warm brandy 
and watei' vhich they pi’ocured from Mr Herriott's house, restored 
the bu&fivr to consciousness. John then offered him something 
to eat; but he shook his head, end said if it had come eai'lier it 
might have done him good, hnt that now he believed he wds 
past eating. And so he was—and yet he was but a youth; but 
intemperance when he had money, and want and exposure to the 
inebmeney of the weather when he had none, had done the work 
of yeai*s, and he had i<eached the last stage of his pilgrimage upon 
earth. Ill the morning. My Hemott, hearing of tne cm^umstance, 
came to see him, and perceiving that death was fast approaching, 
he a&ked him where he came from, and if he had any friends t 
The man lifted up his heavy eyeUds on healing the interrog^tinn; 
but when his eyes fell on Mi Ilerriott^B features, a ray of intelli¬ 
gence and recognition shot from them. “ Ah, air 1 ” said he, “ I 
know you, hut you have forgotten me.” 

** Did I ever bee you before f ” said Mr Herriott. 

You once gave me a job, sir, and said you'd be a friend to 
me,” answered the miserable creature; “ hut I luidu't the sense 
to see what was for my own good. Thei'e was a hoy, called 
John Heid- 

Ahl” said Mr Herriotl, inteiTupting him, fop he recogni^d 
at once who the stranger was, and saw importance of seizing 
the opportunity to ofror his jHend John's character from the 
shadow of on imputation—“ I remember you now, and John 
Beid too; hut John got into trouble about bome money that he 
lo^ betv^t this and the town. Did you ever hoar anything 
of it?” 

“ Did he lose his situation for it ?” said the dying man, making 
an effort to raise himself on his elbow—^‘*that was ham— very 
hard, for he couldn't help it; we took the money from him, I 
and my mother—^but it did us no good; it was soon gone, and 
then she took to thieving to get more, and made me thieve too. It’s 
too late now; but if f'd stayed and hrok^ the stones, it might 
have been different with me tUs day; but 1 was idle, and let the 
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ohsiUMe slip by me^ and X Tiefver eat another. I wjah 1 could live 
my life over agani; and 1 wotdd behave di:i[«enily; but that is 
un|K»sible. X can notv only hope that God viU Mve mercy on 
me.'’ In a few minutes the poor wretcdi hnvathed his last, pre^ 
sentinff a melancholy ug^ht to t^se who saw hkn expire. 

And such was me dismal of Georg's Macmahon, the 
beggar, who refused to work because he cwild get a Bhuling 
arday and his food without the inconvenience of lalwur. 

But John Bdd, who reflected that a beggar can never be 
anything but a begK<^f thought it moot be pleasant 

to be respected, ana wear good clothes, and be called mr, like 
the gentlefolk^' lived to see his honest amintion realised; and 
after passii)|^his ex:istence in peace, plenty, and contentment^ 
having risemstq) by step, tiU, at Mr Hemutt's death, he was 
appointed to tiiai gentleman’s situation—died at a good old age, 
on a bed surrounded by his children and his grandchildren, to 
whom he left a comfortwle provision, and the b&ssed inheiitance 
of a yood name^ 


THE WIDOW'S SON. 

A TALB. 

ItllS AWnOKBOM OF TUB ** COTTON IiOBO.” 

Comb, Susan, do not take on so; it is true the death of your 
hushond is a sad loss; still it is your duty to submit.” 

Joj<N|v that ” said Susan to her visitor; I knuTt that; but 
ftjiMIMfll And the new-made vridow wrung her hands, 

in the extremijty of gnef Just then a g^tleman 
imKa the cottage. 

glad yoirre come, air, for Susan's in a sad way; mayhap 
sycsi can make her hear reason.” 

*^She must have time, poor woman; she must have time. 
D(in't bother her, Betty; let her wei^; it will do hei* good.” 

jib saying, the gentlman, who was Mr Pfuten, the matter of 
the free grommaivschool, sat down, took the widow's only child, 
a boy of about four years, between his knees, and began to talk 
to the visitor on mdifferent topics. 

By degi*ee8 the paroxysm of the poor woman’s giief subsided; 
though she still w^t, her tears fell calmly, and she was able to 
look about her, and to |»ay some attention to the oonvers^ou dt 
those who were around. “ 

Mr Fenton, though he appeared to take no notice, had observed 
her finm time to time, quietly v aiting till would be in a stflte 

to ^^hear reason,” as her friend Betty termed it, before he ad* 
10 
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dreaedl her: auid when he did so, to great sutpriee, It 

was to talk lio^iiQy of the not to lament over the poat. 

^ What a i^e boy l!osuny Is grown,’’ said he, stroking the 
boy’s head; "how «dd ishe nowr 
"lam dve year old,” said ’I'onhny, qnite mfoaifdlly. 

*' Kve years 1 why. you’re growing quite a man. What do 
you mean to do with mm, Susw ?” « 

"I know not, su*; he’s owre young yet for aught. He’s a 
good child, hut a sore burden Ibr a hme woman to have to keep.’' 

" A sore burden 1 not at all, if you train, him up well, and make 
him useful. He might do someming now.” 

“ No, no; he’s owre young yet for aught but jday.” 

" My go(^ woman, jne plays dhUdr^n tbid for themselves ai^e 
far haraer and moie toiliMnne than any wdrk Iwouldput him to. 
The habit, the oarly habit of industry and useMness, is what ^ ou 
must tiy 1 > rive your child; and that habit alone is the best for¬ 
tune he can nave. But, as 1 said, he is not too young even now 
to achieve something useful, as well as to gain a habit of industry, 
lie can i)ick up stones, I warrant.” 

" Yes, to be sure,” said the widow. 

" Yes, and I’ll be bound he could weed out the groundsel and 
ebifk^eed in a garden bed, if he were kindly and plainly shown 
which they are.” 

" Yes, he’s a sharp boy, and minds whet’s said to him.” 

" Sharjj smd attentive, and five years old 1 oh, never tell me he 
can do nothing. I hear yon begin your chajnring again on 
Monday, and Mrs Peuton si ys, that now the sc)*ool’s so full, <ihe 
can find yon almost constant employment at our house. Now, 
Susan, listen to me. Bnng yom* boy with you; I have a small 
field I want cleared of stoncb; I have some rough but very easy 
and light work in iny garden. J will take care that the thild h 
properly set agoing. Thus he will be out of harm’s way; he 
will be aequiring a habit of mdusti^, besides learning his letters; 
and he will be even earning a trifle towards his own support. 
You uill mind whut I say V“ 

“ I will, sir, and 1 offer you many, many thanks,” 

The good effect oi* this judicious kindness on the poor woman 
was immediate; for ihe remainder of the fimeral week, instead 
of bemg passed in vain teai'S and lamentations, was busily occu¬ 
pied in nKmding up Tommy's clothes, that he might " go decent 
o’ Monday.” ' * 

Monday came, and Tommy was duly initiated into the mysteiy' 
not meMy (‘f filling a little basket with stones, and emptying i< 
again (for in that he was, like the rest of the world of children, a 
tolerable proficient), but he was taught always to empty the 
basket at one spot, so as to make a heap; and he directly felt a 
laudable pride ni the fixe of his heap, and worked manfully. 

It was no very long time before Tommy becaioe really useful, 
for he was docile, and attentive, and iuaustrious. The school- 
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izutstei*—^whoBe aei'vanty before her znarrii^^ Suaan had been, 
and who irspected her for her strict integn'^ and steady in* 
diuti'y—kept, amid his own important avocations, an observant 
eye on her DOj, and took care that some sort of wolk, suited to 
his Sgo, should always be found fyr him. In due time Tommy 
was elevated to the post of errand-boy and shoe-cleaner to the 
school, and there was now no need to seek out for work for him: 
liis own vocatiun brou^h^ him abundance; but the principle oi 
indust)^ was already securely inculcated; the boy never shirked 
his wt}]^. 

It wap-ill^t this tiihe that Mr Fenton fwquently observed 
Tom and his own son, who was a rear or two younger, in earnest 
conference apjirt from the other noys. Iheir usual rendezvous 
was the steps of a dry-well m the playground. One day he came 
upon them quite unexpectedly, and both boys started, wliilst his 
own endeavoured to huddle something into his pocket. 

‘*What is that you ai‘e hiding, Harry said Mr Fenton. 
“ Give it to me.” 

Please, father, it’s only this,” said the lioy, holding out a 
tattered hom-book. 

Why do you hide this, Hany? What ore you doing with it?” 

** Only teaching ToMl^to read, father.” 

** Which is. creditable botli to you and him. You need not be 
ashamed of it, either of you. So, you wish to leani to read, 
Tom r 

“ I would give aU I have in the world to learn, sir.” 

“ Well, my boy,” said Mr Fenton, smiling, “ it shall not cost 
you so much as mat; nevertheless, you must pay for it.” 

Tom stared at the idea of his paying, and so did Haiiy. 

** What I mean is this, Tom: you an* hired here to perfoim 
certain duties; you air paid for doing them: and I must have 
none of them omitted, or even neglected. But, by workim a 
little lutrder, you may contrive to have a spare hour in the aft»*r- 
noon, and that hour you may spend in the schoolroom. This 
extra work, Tom, this coming an nour eai'lier in the moi’ning, or 
working in your dinner hour—^fbr one or the other you must do 
—^this is the way in which you must pay for your learning; and, 
as you grow older, you will find that nothing great or important 
can be achieved without self-denial and exertion; you must begin 
to practise both noWf even to learn to read.” * 

> A proud day was it for Tom Multon, and for his happy mother, 
when, with newly-washed hands, and a face as shining as soap 
and water could make it, he made his first appearance in the 
schoolroom as a sehelar^ He blushed scarlet, and felt painduhy 
eon&sed as he glanced timidly luund and savr the jeering and 
quiszicad looks that were <'ast on him: but Harry Fciiton smil^ 
kindly on him; and the usher, who had bees prevtonsly instructed 
by Mr Fenton, called him to a foim near himself, and imme¬ 
diately set hlut to work. 

19 
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From this day Tom never onee missed his ait^oon attends 
ance at school; his time of became earlier and earlier, 

till at last he habitually came m almost as soon as, the bdl ran^. 
Mr Fenton at first made some^ remark, as, " Are you not too 
early, Tom?’^ but the ’ invariaDle answer w^, ^IVe done^my 
worl^ sir, every bit of it;” and as the answer was always tyae, 
as nothing of his r^nlar em^oyment was ever i^lected, the 
schoolmaster ceased to notice the matter. ;* 

He could not shut his ey^ however, to the extraordinary 
progress Tom made in his schcnling’. The usher, who. h^an to 
take quite a pride in the boy, frequently called his attenttfm to 
the fact, and beg>ged him to emai^e the circumscribed plan which 
he had laid down tor his learning. .For a long time Mr Fenton 
refused to do this. Ha^ was afraid of mitailing miseiy on the 
boy, by giving him tastes beyond what his station in life would 
permit him to gratify. His mother was earning her bread by 
the sorest drudgery; the boy had no pr^^ct but of doing the 
same; and he thought that,hy.enabling him to i^d Engli^ to 
write a little, and cast common accounts, he was giving nim 
learning sufficient to make him respectable in bis own station of 
life, and even to -elevate him moderately^above it, He was not 
proof, however, against the repeated hints of his usher, the 
solicitations of his own son, and more especially the m^nt 
perseverance of the boy himsClf, when he found that he had 
absolutely, against orcters, been secret^ toiling at the' lAihi 
grammar. Moreover, he l^gan to feel possi^sssing, fi^om his 
^Wn position, every fixity to help Tom lOiNfard, he might bhn* 
self be doing wrong to repress, detemnnatety, the evidently 
strong bent of his msposition. The boy was quiet and docile, 
perseveringly indu^fims in all he had m do, hut above all^ 
qf his hook. 

- So, having at length made up his own mind, the schoolmaster 
betook himself to the widow, to induce her to dispense with the 
present profit of her son’s labour, and to let him give himself 
entirely to the school. She remonstrated sorely; “ she saw no 
good BO much learning would do him; idle was a lone widow; 

had nobody to work for her; and aim could not afford to keep 
a ^cat boy like him in idleness.” 

The schoolmaster urged her to try, for'her boy’s sake, for his 
futpre good; and at length, but not without considerahle diffi- 
cidty, he obtained her consent, pxnmislng that she should be at 
no expense about books, and that he wtwd endeavour to help her 
in the matt^ of clothes. 

These latter stipulations Mr Fenton managed in a peculim* 
way; for, with a heart op«i as the day to charity, he had not a 
purse wherewhiml to second his wishes. 

^ I have a great fsfour.to heg of yot^ Mr Courtney,” smd he 
to a gentleman who had come 'to take his son home for the holi¬ 
days. 


13 
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Pray, name it, Mr Femton; 1 sliall feel nmoh pleasure in 
you, if it oe in my power.” 

*‘lt is qxiite so; easily so. I have a ^otegd, a poor lad, humble 
and industnous, bui with such an IrrepreBsible love of books 
that it is useless to attempt to cnrb it. I am willing to give him 
the nm of the school; his mother, a hard-working woman, con- 
aents to give up his time; but we are at a loss lor clothes tmd 
books. Your son is about a year older, and my petition to you 
is, that I may Have Master Edward’s east-off suit, at the end of 
each half-year, for poor Tom Multon.” 

Oh, wilUugJy-^iOpipst willingly.” 

And perhaps 1 may be permitted to take Master Edward’s 
school classics as he relmqui^es them: truth compels me to say, 
they win hardly grace your lilnmy shelves after wey have done 
duty here.” 

Inere is hardly need to odd, that ready penrJssion was 
,granted, and, moreover, that a lasting interest in nis fortunes 
wa'f thus awakened for Tom in Mr Courtney’s brea-xt. Similar 
applications were made, as they bec*ame requisite, by Mr Fenton 
to other parents, and with uie like success. Thus was the 
erraud-boy provided regularly and permanently with clothes, 
with books, and placed in the path of scholarship. And he 
became a scholar; not a great, not a shining one, but a safe, a 
smv*, a correct one. He was always asbiduous, always attentive, 
always industrious. If he made no great or sudden steps for¬ 
ward, he never reti^graded; and thus gradually and sm^ly 
whming his onward way, he w as fully qualified in a few years 
to buccee^ in the post of usher, the young man who had so 
kindly and cordially co-operated, with Mr Fenton in his educa¬ 
tion. And it m^ be doubtful whether Tdm Multon himself, 
now called Mr Thomas, was more pi*oud of his advancement 
than was his ever kind pati'on, Mr Fenton, or his fa^t fnend, 
Hany Fenton, who was now bound for the university. 

But there was yet another who, silent^ unobherved, unsus¬ 
pected, watched Tom Multon’s progress with a far deeper inte¬ 
rest than either his patron, his school-ftdcnd, or even she who 
watched his cradle, and fostered liim with a mother’s love. This 
was a yoimg girl of domestic habits and retired manners, gentle 
and unobtrusive, who had been nurtured from infancy in the 
house whieh nuW, since he assumed duties of u^er, was 
also bis home. Rose Fenton was an orphan, but not a destitute 
OU& for her good uncle and guardian had taken care that the 
little patrimony bequeathed to her should not diminish in his 
hands. She wa<» kind and good-tempered, a clever housewife 
for her years, obliging to those about her, end vexy good to her 
poor neighbours. Her unde used to say jokingly, but most 
tundly, that she was cut out for a parson’s wifebut at pre¬ 
sent all Bose’s btmes imd wishes seemed to be centred in the 
home of her childhood. But ere long they began to stray, and 
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it not escape notioe of so obsi^ant a perscan as Hr 
Penton, that a warm and mutual attadiment was ripenings 
between his usher and his niece. 

At first this sorcS/ and paiples^ 

naturallv enough, tM inequaHl^ at thsh stations.; th<»]^ 
bred up m a h^dj and domestic way, had a mht 

to look to a much hig^her marmge than one with tha child o£ 
chari^, the aon of hit charwomam Susans But when^ again^ 
he red^ted on the youth’s cop^ of conduct even from his CQ^ufle 
until now; his unvarying integrity, industry, and docility ^ his 
go^ teiu^f his kind disposition, and the advance in station 
wMch hh own unwearied perseverance had alreai^ achievedT— 
he thoi^ht«]Mrhaps he mignt rather congratulate his niece thm 
otherwise. He determined to let matters take their course. 

But whatever hopes Thomas Multon might secretly cherish, 
he was too prudent as yet to give any expression to them. Ihne, 
he had made his w£^ wonderfrdly; put^ frit he ha^et much 
to achieve ere he dared to whiaper his hopes to Miss Penton, or 
seek the approbation cf her uncle. His motber was yet drud^ng 
as a servant; ^e, who had for years deprived herself of ev^ 
superfluity, in order to procure him the jaecessaries of life whilst 
he was a 8choolboy*^a mere burden on her hands. His first 
object must be to place her above want. He had, from the 
moment he received a fixed allowance as assistant fracher, set 
ftside a part of it for her ; but she, with the energy which had 
characterised her^ placed it, with, her other little savmgs, to accu¬ 
mulate. “ She did not need to rest yet,” she said. J^evertheless, 
her son hoped to see her rest before long. 

So some years passed away, whilst he continued patiently 
toiling through his duties as u^er, but devoting, unremittingly, 
his private hours to study, with a view to qu^fy himsebf for 
the function of a cleigyman. Mr Fenton wouM fiedn have 
dissuaded him from the last step, as he saw little prospect, of 
advancement for him; hut in this one instance Multon’s wishes 
were too powerfiil to he persuaded away. Ordination at that 
time, and in that district, was easily obtained, without those 
fitting and decent preUminaries which are now indi^nsaUe; 
and being fbrtunate enough, through Mr Fenton’s inmience, to 
obtain a nomination to an adjoining curacy, the duties of which 
would.not interfere with those- of t^ school, he was ordained by 
the ]81shop*of the diocese. And ibis great point being achieved, 
our eiTand-boy, now the Rev. Tbemas Multon, asked and ob¬ 
tained Mr Fenton’s consent to a imion with Rose, so soon as he 
sb^ld have obtained the meam to support >her in respectability 
1 ^ comfort. 

These came suddeacdy, as good fortune generally does, and 
from an unlodced-IKw quarter. On entering the httle parlour 
one day at tea<4mie, a frnr moa^ after nis ordination, Mr 
Multon was surprised to frnd an elderly gentleman whom he 
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name it< Mr Fenton; 1 s^l feel mucb i^eaenre in 
obHeuijg ^rou, if it be in mf power.” 

It to quite so; easily so. I have a ]^otegk^ a poor lad, hnmble 
and mditstrioas, bui witb^ sindx an irrepressible love of books 
that it is useless to attempt ^ curb it lam wil^n|^ to give him 
the run of the sch^; his mother, a hard'woi^hm woman, con* 
Bents to ^ve up his time^ but we are at a loss mr dotibes land 
books. Your son is about a year older,, and my petition to you 
Is, that I may hove Mostm* Bdwar^^ cast-off smt, at the end of 
each half-year, fmpoor Tom Multeiu” 

Oh, tdllingly-:;rt|iiwst wi^^ . 

And perbapa t imyr be peianitted to take Master Edward’s 
school classics as he rdmqtd^^i them,: truth compels me to say, 
they will hardly grace your library shelves after they have done 
du^ h«fe.” 

'niere is hardly need to add, that ready permission was 
^granted, and, moreover, that a lasting inters in his ff^rtunes 
Vas thus awakened for Tom in Mr Courtn^’s breast. Similar 
applications were made, as ^ey becmne reqmsite, 1^ Mr Fenton 
te other pai'ents, and with the Hke success. Thus was the 
ewand-boy provided regularly and penoanentiy with clothes, 
with books, and placed in the path of scholarship. And he 
became a scholar; not a gi%at, not a shining one, but a safe, a 
sure, a correct one. He was always assiduous, always attentive, 
alwiys industrious. If he made no ^eat or sudden steps for- 
warclj he never retrograded; and thus gradually and surely 
winning his onward way, he was fully qualified in a few years 
to sutceecL in the post of usher, the young man who had so 
kindly and ^rdially co-operated with Mr Fenton in his educa¬ 
tion. And it m^ be doubtful whether Tdm Multon himself, 
now called Mr Tnomas, was more pi'oud of his advancement 
than was his ever kind patron, Mr Fenton, or his fait Mend, 
Hariy Fenton, who was now bound for the university. 

But there was yet another who, silent^ unobserved, unsus¬ 
pected,-watched Tom Multon’s progress with a far deeper inte¬ 
rest than either his patron, his school-fnend, or even she who 
watched his cradle, and fostered him with a mothei^s love. This 
was a young girl of domestic habits and relared manners, gentle 
and unobtrusive, who. had been nurtured j^om infancy in the 
house whieh now, sihee he assumed the duties of u^i^r, 
also his home. Bose Fenton was an orphan, but not a destitute 
on& for her good uncle and guardian nad taken care that the 
litue patrimony bequeathed to her should not diminish in his 
hands. She was kind and good-tempered, a clever housewife 
for her ^ears, obliging to those about her, and veiy good to her 
poor nelghboiiis. Her uncle used to say Jdkingfy, but most 
kindly, Siat she was ‘‘cut mit for ai^rsop'St^f”*^ Wt at 
sent aU 'Bose’s hopes and wishes seemed to be'centred in the 
home of her childhood. But ere Icing they began to stmy,' and 
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not escape the notice ^ so observant a person as 
Fento% that a warm and mntnal attadiment was ripening 
between his usher and his niece. , 

At first this soreilf ^eved tnd perplexed him; for he &lt^ 
naturally enough, w inequality' of their stalaquf; ibr tho^h 
bred up m a homdy and domegtie wav, Femu had a rwt 

in look to a much hij^r maiTiage wan one with the child of 
diari^, the son of hu charwomam Susan. But whez^ again, 
he renected on the youth’s course of conduct even from his 
until now;; his unvarying iifi^igxity, industry, and docility; his 
good teu^^V his kina dispositiad, and the* ^vanee in statinu 
which his own nnweaizied penseverance had w^ady achieved— 
he thought •^rhaps be might retiter congratulate ms niece Ihan 
otherwise. He determined to let nmtters take thdr course. 

But whatever hopes Thomas Mglton might secretly cherish, 
he was too urudeut as y^ to expression to them. True, 

he had made his way wondea^i^; put he frit he ha(^et inuch 
to achieve ere he dared to whiflper his hopes to Miss Fmton, or 
seek the approbation of her uncle. His mother was yet drudging 
as a servant; she, who had for years deprived herself of eveiy 
superfluity, in order to procure him the .necessaries of life whilst 
he was a schoolboy-^a mere burden on her hands. His first 
object must be to place her above want. He had, from the 
moment he recrived a fixed allowance as assistant teacher, set 
iiside a part of it for her; but she, with the energy which had 
characterised her, placed it, with her other little savings, to aeca> 
mulate. “ She did not need'to rest yet,” she said, Nevertheless, 
her son hoped to see her rest before long. 

So some years passed away, whilst he continued patiently 
toiling through his duties as usher, but devoting, tmremittingly, 
his private hours to study, with a view to qualify himself ":l^r 
the function of a cleigyman. Mr Fenton would fain have 
dissuaded him from the last step, as he saw littie prospe^ of 
advancement for him; hut in this one instance Multon’s wishes 
were too powerful to be persuaded away. Ordination at that 
time, and in that district, was easily obtained, without those 
fitting and decent preliminaries which are now indi^ensable; 
and being fortunate enough, through Mr Fenton’s influence, to 
obtain a nomination to an adjoining curacy, the duties of which 
would,not interfere with those of the school, he was ordained by 
the fllshop*of the diocese. And this great point being aebievea, 
our errand-boy, now the Rev. Thomas Multon, asked and ob¬ 
tained Mr Fenton’s consent to nioiiion with Rose, so soon as he 
sl^ld have obtained the meoai to support 'her in respectability 
|Mcomfort. 

These came suddenij, as good fortune g^erally does, and 
from an unlooked-frr qtArfr**. On entering the little parlour 
one day at tea-time, a iMellbi after nis ordination, Mr 
Multon was suiprisEa to an elderly gentleman whom he 
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did not know, and a joun^ man in a znilitaxy undfess, whom 
he was some time in reco^Isin? as Edward Courtney, the yonth 
to whose library and warHrobe he had himself been indebted for 
several years. The gentleman had been a tour in the 

northern eounties, and at the earnest desire of the younger one, 
had turned aside to visit his old schoolfellow. His greeting to 
IMr Multon was fmnk and cordial, that of the old gentleman was 
kind and even respectful, for Mr Fenton had been preparing 
the way for his young M^d's appearance. 

No allusion whatever was made to his dreumstances that 
night: but a few #eeks afterwards, a letter arrived from the 
elder Mr Courtney to Mr Multon, presenting him tihe rectoiy 
of Northerton, in-shire, worth £^00 a-year, with a commo¬ 

dious parsona^ house. And thus was the poor widow’s son 
rewarded for his perseverance in welldoing. 

A few years ago, a friend paid me a morning visit, bringing « 
with her a young lady of moat prepo^essing appearance, and 
of gentle manners and speech; and who, 1 was informed, waa 
Rose Multon, the daughter of the rector of Northerton—^one of 
six children, united and affectionate, and as much respected as 
their parents. 

“ And what of old Susan,” inquired I, as her old acquamt- 
ance here still call her?” 

“Old Mrs Multon,” replied my friend, “lives happily in a 
small cottage near her son, which, partly from her own former 
savings, and partly li'om his liberality, she is able to keep in 
vety comfortable order. I heai* but of one dissatisfaction in tlie 
Iwnily.” 

“mat is that 

“It is the rector himself, who complaina lhat his children 
have quite superseded him in his mother's good gi-aees, and that 
he really oft^ fancies that she does not tmnk half so much of 
him now as she did w'hen he was an buuand-boy.” 
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THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


IKSCII1BE]> TO BOBEBT AUUBMT, £84%. 


Let not ainblti<in mook tlieir naeftil toil» 

Their homely joys an 1 <3estiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur near, 'wHh a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annak of the poor.'-^GnAi. 



Y loved, mj honoured, much respected fidend 1 
No mercenai^ bard his homage pays; 

With honest pride, 1 scorn each selnsh end: 

My dearest meed, a fnend’s esteem and praise. 
To you I sing, m simple Scottish lays, 

Tne lowly train in lift^s sequeste^ scene; 

The native feelings strong, the ^ileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage womd have been; 

Ah! though his worth unknown, far happier there, 
I ween 1 


November diill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 

The ihortening winter-day is near a close; 

The miry biMEtsts retreating vae the pleugh: 

The blackeoing trains & craws to their repose 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 

This ni^fat his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collecta ms spades, his xnattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, o^er the moor his course does hameward bend.. 
Np. 11. I 
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At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelW of an aged tree; 

The expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher :^lu« 0 iighi 
To meet their dad, wi’ dichterin’ nc^ mad glee. 

His wee bit ingle, bKnkin’ bonnily, 

His clean hearthstane, his thrillty wide’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a* ms weary kian^ and care beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his iahour and his toil. 

Belyve, the elder haims come dapping in. 

At service out, amang die fitrmmns 

Some oa.^ the plough, vome herd, some tentie rin 
A catmie errand to a xieibor town: 

Their eldest hope, J^enny, woman grown, 

In youthfh’ mooim, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame perhaps to show a braw new gown. 

Or deposits her sair-won penny fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

With joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters meet, 

And each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 

The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet; 

Each tells the unco’s that he sees or hears; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi* her needle and her shears, 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

* 

Their master’s and their mistress’s command, 

The younkers a* are warned to obey: 

And mind their labours wi’ an eydent hand, 

And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play: 

“ And oh! be sure to fear the Lord mway! 

And mind your duty, duly, morn and night f 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

Implore His ccainsel and assisting might; ^ . 

They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright I” 

But, hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neibor lad cam o’er the moor, , 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush h^ (dieek, 

With heart-struck anxious care inquires Ms name, 

WMle Jenny haflhns is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleased llie mother hears it’s nae wild worthless rake* 
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Wi* kindly wdcome, Jenny brings Mm ben; 

A strappin* youth; he taks the mother's eye; 

Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill-ta’en; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart overflows wi’ joy. 

But blate and lathefii’, scarce can weel liehave; 

llie mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfii’ ana sae grave: » 

Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave. 

Oh hap^y love 1—where love like this is found I 
Oh heartfelt raptures!—^bliss beyond compare I 

I’ve paced much this weary, mort^ round, 

And sag‘e experience bi^ me this declare— 

“ If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vme, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 

In othci‘’s iums breathe out the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-wMte thorn that scents the evening gale.” 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch! a villsun! lost to love and truth!— 

That can, wdth studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 

Curse on his peiqurecf arts! dissembling smooth! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fonming oW thmr child? 

Then paints the rumed maid, and their distraction wild ? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
llie halesome panitcb, chief of Scotia’s food; 

The aoupe their only hawkie does afford, 

That yont the hallan snugly chows her cood: 

The dame brings forth, in eompliraentid mood. 

To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck, fell, 

And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it guid; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tdl 
How ’twas a towmond auM, sin* lint was i’ the bdl. 

The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious fa^ 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace 
The big ha*>bible, once Ms father's pride ; 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart baffets wearing thin and bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care ; ' 

And “ Let us worsMp God ! ” he says with solemn air. 
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They chant their artless notes in simple ^ise ^ 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-waroling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name. 

Or noW Elgin beets the heaven-ward dame, 

The sweetest far of Scotians holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 

The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page— 
How Abram was the friend of God on mgh; • 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bam did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic dre: 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme— 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 

How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 

How his first followers and servants sped, 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a loud; 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 

And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, uie father, and the husband prays; 
Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing,”* 
Inat thus me 3 r all slml meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning Iheir Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear; 

While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


Compared wifii'this, how poor Heligion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heaH! 

The power incensed, the pageant will desert, 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May heal', well pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in his book of life the inmates poor'enrol. 


■* Popc^s Windsor Forest. 
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Then homeward all take off their several way; 

The young'ling’ cottagers retire to rest: 

The parent^pair their secret homage pay, 

And profier up to Heaven the warm request. 

That Hb, who stills the raven’s clamorous nest. 

And decks the lily fan* in flowery pride, 

'Would, in the way liis wisdom sees the best, 

For them and lor their little ones provide; 

But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes Iske these old Scotia’s grandeur springfs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kiu^, 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of Gmd 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 

What is a lordling’s pomp ?—a cumbrous load. 
Disguising oft tha wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 

Oh Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest y^ish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content f 
And oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, wei^ and vile ! 

•Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 

Oh Thou I who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamedT through WaUace’s imdaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, t^e second glorious part, 

(The patriot’s God, peculiar^ thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward I) 

Oh never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 

But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 

In.bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 

-ItoBCHT Burns. 


THE HUSBAND’S RETURN. 

And are ye sure the news is true 7 
And are ye sure he’s weel ? 

Is this a time to talk o’ wark ? 

Mak haste, set by your whe^. 



BOBUS OF TUB BOHBSTJC iLFFBCTZOITS^ 

Is this a time to talk o’ wark, 

When Colin’s at the door? 

Gie me mj- cloak. I’ll to the quay, 

And see him come aEhoTC. 

For there’s nae luck about the hous^ 
There’s nae luck ava; 

There’s little pleasure in the house. 
When our g:ood]xiLa]i’6 awa. 

Hise up and mak a clean fireside, 

Put on the mickle pot; « 

Gie little Kate her cotton gown. 

And Jock his Sunday’s coat: 

And mak their shoon as Hack as slaes. 

Their hose as white as snaw; 

It’s a’ to please my ain goodman. 

For he^s Iraezi lang awa. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. 

There are twa hens upon the bauk, 

Have fed this month and mair, 

Mak haste, and throw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare: 

And spread the table neat axid clean. 

Gar ilka thing look braw ; 

Its a’ for love of my goodmau. 

For he’s been lang awa. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. 

O gie me down my bigonet. 

My bishop-satin gown. 

For 1 maun tell tlie oaili^s wife. 

That Colin’s come to town. 

My Sunday’s shoon they maun gae on. 

My hose o’ pearl blue. 

It’s a’ to please my ain goodman, 

For he^s baith leal and true. 

For there’s nae luck, &c. 

Sae true’s his words, sae smooth’s his speech. 
His breath’s like caller air. 

His very foot has music in’t. 

When he cmnes up the stair. 

And will I see his face again ? 

And wdll I hear him roeak ? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought; 

In troth I’m like to greet. 

For there’s nae luck, &:c. 
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The cauld blasts of the winter wind, 

That thrill^ through my heart, 
ThCT^re a' blawn by, I hae him ssufe; 

Tm death we’ll never part: 

But what puts parting in my head t 
It may be far awa; 

The present moment is our ain. 

The neist we never saw. 

For there’s nae luck. Sec. 

Since Colin’s weel, Fm weel content, 

I hae nae mair to crave ; 

Gould I but live to mak him blest, 

I’m blest aboon the lave. 

And will I see his face again t 
And will I hear him speak ? 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought; 

In troth I’m like to CTeet. 

For there’s nae lu^, &c. 


WHEN I UPON THY BOSOM L.BAN. 

When I upon thy bosom lean. 

And fondly clasp thee a’ my ain, 

I gloiy in the sacred ties 

That made us ane, wha anee were twain: 

A mutual dame inspires us baith— 

The tender look, the melting kiss; 

Even years shall ne’er destroy ’our love. 

But only gie us change o’ bliss. 


Hae I a wish ? it’s a’ for thee; 

I ken thy wish is me to please ; 

Our moments pass sae smooth away. 
That numbers on ns look and gaze. 
Weel pleased they see our happy days. 
Nor envy’s ser finds ai^ht to blame; 
And aye when weary cares arise. 

Thy bosom still shall be my home. 


I’ll lay me there, and tak my rest; 

And if that aught disturb my dear. 

I’ll bid her laugh her cares away. 

And beg her not to drap a tear. 

Hae I a joy? it’s a’ her ain; 

United still her heart and mine; 

They’re like the woodbine round the tr^ 
Tnat’s twined till death shall them disjoin. 
Lafraik. 



POEMB OP THE DOMESTIC AFFECTIOE'B, 
WINIFREDA* 

Away ; let nought to love displeasing, 

My Winifred^ move your care; 

Let nought delay the heavenly blessing, 

Nor squeamisn pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What though no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood; 

We’ll shme in moi'e substantial honours, 

And to be noble, well be good. 

Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 

Will sweetly sound where’er ’tis spoke: 

And all the great ones they shall wonder 
How they respect su<di uttle folk. 

What though from fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess; 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give; 

For we will live a life of reason, 

And that’s the only life to live. 

Through youth and age in love excelling, 

We’U hand in hand together tread; 

Sweet-smiling peace shaU crown our dwelling. 

And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creatures, 

While round my knees they fondly clung; 

To see them look their mother’s features. 

To hear them lisp their mother’s tongue. 

And when with envy time transported, 

Shall think to rob us of our joys. 

You’ll in your girls again be courted. 

And I’ll go wooing in my boys. 

FIRESIDE COMFORTS, 

Dead Chloe, while the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud. 

In folly’s maze advance; 

Though singularity and pride 
Be ctdled our dioice, we’ll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

* Tlie name of the author of this beihitifal address to coidugal love, 
written upwards of a century ago, is uneertain. 
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From the ^ay world we’ll oft retire 
To our own family and lire, 

Where love our hours employs; 

No noisy neighbour enters here, 

No intermeddling* stranger near, 

To spoil our heartfelt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize. 

Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they are fools who roam ; 

The world hath notliing to bestow. 

From our own selves our bliss must flow. 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know. 

That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comforts bring; 

If tutored right, they’ll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise: 

We’ll form their mind with studious care. 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair. 

And train them for the skies. 

"While they our wisest hours engine, 

They’ll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs: 

They’ll grow in virtue every day, 

And they our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrowed joys I they’re all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot. 

Monarchs! we envy not your state. 

We look with pity on the great. 

And bless oiinr humble lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed. 

But then how little do we need. 

For Nature’s calls are fewl 
In this the art of living lies. 

To want no more than may suffice. 

And make that little do. 



FOBMd OF THE SOMBSTIO AFFEGTZOH8.. 

We’ll therefore relish with content 
Whatever kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our power: 

For, if our stock be very small, 

’Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resided when ills betide, 

Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleased with favours g'iven; 

Dear Ohloe, this is wisdom’s part, 

This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose &a^ance smells to Heaven. 

We’ll ask no long-protracted treat. 

Since winter-life is seldom sweet; 

But, when our feast is o’er, 

Grateful from table we’ll arise, 

Nor grudge our sons, with envious ^es. 
The relics of our store. 

Thus hand in hand through life we’ll go; 
Its chequered paths of joy and wo 
With cautious steps we’ll ti'ead; 

Quit its vain scenes without a teaa*. 
Without a trouble, or a fear. 

And mingla with the dead. 

While Conscience, like a faithful friend. 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 
And cheer our dying breath; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease. 

Like a kind angel whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of death. 

Cotton. 


THE MITHEBLESS BAIBN.* 

When a’ ither bsirnies are hushed to their hame. 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 

Wha stands last an’ lanely, an’ saarly forfeim ? 
’Tis the puir dowie laddie—the xniUierless balm! 

The mitherless baimie creeps 1» his lane bed. 

None covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head 
His wee hackit heelies are ^rd as the aim. 

An* lithless the lair o* the mitherless baim 1 


* MothericBB cbilh. 



POBIiaS OP TSLE BOMB6TIO AWEXSTWiStB* 


Aneatli his cauld brow, aiccan dreams hoV’OT Idiere, 

CV hands that wont to kaim his daxk hidr! 

But morning' brings clutches, a* reckless an’ stenii 
That lo’e na the locks o’ the mitherless bairn I 

The sister wha sang o’er his saffcly rocked be^ 

Now rests in the mods where their mammy is laid; 
While the father toils sair his wee bannocic to earn, 
An’ kens na the wrangs o’ his mitherless baim. 

Her spirit that passed in yon hour of his birtlk. 

Still watches his lone lorn wandering on earth. 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 

Wha couthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn! 

Oil! speak him na harshly—^he trembles the while, 

He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile: 

Tn their dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless shall learn. 
That God deals the blow ior ^e mitherless bairn I 
■William Thom. 


.DUTIFUL JEM. 

Th£rk was a poor widow, who lived in a cot, 

She scarcely a blanket to warm her had got; 

Her windows were broken, her wails were aU bare, 
And the cold winter-wind often whistled in there. 

Poor Susan was old, and too feeble to spin. 

Her forehead was wrinkled, her hands they were thin; 
And bread she’d have wanted, as many have done. 

If she had not been blessed with a good little son. 

But he loved her well, like a dutiful lad. 

And thought her the very best frimid that he had j 
And now to neglect or forsake her, he knew 
Was the most wicked thing he coidd possibly do. 

Por he was quite healthy,, and active, and stout, 

'V\''hile his poor mother nardly could hobble about. 

And he thought it his duty, and gyeatest delight, 
Tovwork for her living from moming to. night. 

So he started each momix^ as g^ as a lark, 

And worked aR day long in the neMs till ’twas dark: 
Then came home again to his dem* mother’s cot, 

And cheerfully gave her the wages he got. 

And oh, how she loved him! how great was her joy! 
To think her dear Jem was a dutiful boy : 

Her arm round his neck she would tenderly cas^ 

And kiss his red chedc, while the tears trickled fast.- 


n 
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Ohf then, was not littie Jem happier far, 

Than naughty, and idle, and wiesed boys are ? 

For as long as he lived, ’twas his comfort and joy, 

To think he’d not been an imdutiful boy. 

—Jane Taylob. 

IN THE SEARCH OF GOOD HUMOUa 

Ilf the search of good humour I’ve rambled ^ day, 

And just now honest truth has discovered her way; 

When rubbing his telesccme perfectly clear, 

Called out, ** 1 have found her," and bade me come here. 

I’m grown weary of wit, who but dresses for show, 

And strives still to sparkle as much as your beau; 

For, if he can shine, though at dear friends’ expense, 

He will raise contributions on feeling and sense. 

Then learning is proud, nor can trifle with ease, 

Though in tms little Hie ’tis oft trifles that please; 
Unbending austerity, wrapt up in self, 

Is so Hke a miser when hoardmg his pelf. 

Strong reason’s a warrior that lights out his way, 

And seldom has leisure to rest or to play; 

Nay, so rough has he grown, unless great things are done, 
He thinks that all useless went down the bright sun. 

Oh! ’tis gentle good humour that^makes Hfe so sweet, 

And picks up the flow’rets that garnish our feet: 

Then, from them extracting the balsam of health, 

Turns the blossoms of nature to true sterling wealth. 

—Miss Blamibjs. 

\ TO MY MOTHER. 

Oh thou whose care sustained my infant years, 

And taught my prattling lip each note of love; 

Whose soothing voice breathed comfort to my fears, 

And round my brow hope’s brightest garland wove; 

To thee my lay is due, the simple song, 

Which nature gave me at life’s opening day; 

To thee these rud-^ these untaught strains belong, 

Whose heart indulgent will not spurn my lay. 

Oh say, amid this wilderness of life, 

W^at bosom would have throbbed like thine for me ? 

• W’ho would have smiled responsive ?—who in grief 

Would e’er have felt, and, feeling, grieve Hke thee? 

Who would have guarded, with a falcon ^e, 

Eadi trembling footstep, or each sport of fear? 

Who would have markfn my bosom bounding high, 

And clasped me to her heart with love’s bright tear? 
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Wlio woijjd have hun^ apound my sleepless couch, 
And fanned, with anxious hand, my burning brow? 
M’^ho would have fondly pressed my fevered lip, 

In all the a^^ony of love and wo ? 

None but a motl^er—none but one like thee, 

Whose bloom has faded in the midnight watch, 
Whose eye, for me, has lost its witchery, 

Whose form has felt disease’s mildew touch. 

Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and life. 

By the bright lustre of thy youthful bloom; 

Yes, thou hast wept so oft o*er every grief. 

That wo hath traced thy brow with marks of gloom. 

Oh, then, to thee, this rude and simple song, 

Which breathes of thankfulness and love for thee, 

To thee, my mother, shall this lay belong. 

Whose life is spent in toil and care for me. 

—Davidson, an Amisrican Poet. 


THE WIPE TO HER JIUSBAND.* 

You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home and heart, 
To bear in all your after-fate a fond and faithful part; 

And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego, 

Or pined there was not joy for me when you were sunk in wo ? 
No; I would rather share your tear than any other’s glee, 

For though you’re nothing to the world, you’re all the world 
TO ME. 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a throne; 
There’s sunlight for me in yonr smiles, and music in your tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep—my eyes with tears grow dim, 
I cry, * Oh Parent of the Poor, look down from heaven on him; 
Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength and soul; 
Oh look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou const make him 
whole! ’ 

iirAifd when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 

How' oft are they forbade to close in slumbei’ by our child? 

I take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There’s only one return I crave, I may not need it long, 

, And it may soothe thee when I’m where the wretched feel no 
wrong: 

* The a1)ove admhable lines, we understand, originally Mpeared in the 
Monthly Repository for May 1834, under the signature of M. L. G. 
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I ask not for a kinder tone, for tbou wert ever kind; 

I ask not for less frugal fare, my fare 1 do not mind; 

1 ask not for attire more gay—^if such as I have got 
Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not. 

But I would ask some share of hours that you on clubs bestow. 
Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not something 
know? 

Subtract irom meetings amongst men each eve an hour for me; 
Make me companion of yonr soul, as I may safely be. 

If you will read, I’ll sit and work; then think when you’re aw'ay; 
Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your stay. 

A meet companion soon I’ll be for e’en your studious hours, 

And teacher of those little ones you calf your cottage dowsers; 
And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind, 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your 
mind.” 


CASA WAPPY.* 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy— 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 

Where life is joy? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caup^ht no taint fi'om earth; 

Even by its bhss we mete onr death, 

Wappy! 

* 0 *• 

Thou wert a vision of delight 
To bless us mven; 

Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type of heaven: 

So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even leas thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of tliy mother’s heart, 

Casa Wappy! 

Thy bright brief day knew no decline, 

’Twas cloudless joy; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine. 

Beloved boy I 

This mom beheld thee blithe and gay, 

That found thee prostrate in decay, 

And e’er a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy! 

* From “ Domestic Verses, by Delta” (D. M. Moia, Esq.) 1842. Casa 
Wappy was the eelf-oonferred pet name of an infimt aon of the poet, 
snatched away after a very brief illness. 
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Gem of our iteartb, our kousebc^ prkte, 
Earth’s undefiled^ 

Could love' have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child! 

Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy 1 

Do what 1 may, go where 1 will, 

Thou meet’st sight; 

There dost thou glide before me still— 

A form of light! 

I feel thy breath upon my cheek— 
i iee thee smile, I hear thee speak— 

TiU, oh ! my heart is like to break, 

Casa Wappy 1 

Methinks thou smil’st before me now. 

With glance of stealth; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health: 

T see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek carnationed bright. 

Thy clasping arms so round and white, 

Casa Wappy 1 

The nursery shows thy pictifed wall. 

Thy bat, thy bow, 

Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball; 

But where art thou ? 

A comer holds thine empty chair, 

Thy playtliings idly scattered there. 

But speak to us of our demair, 

Casa B’^ppy! 

Even to the last thy every word— 

To glad, to gneve— 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve; 

In outward beauty undecayed, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the raintew didst fade, 

Casa Wj^igrl 

Snows muffled racrfh when thou didst go. 

In life’f ipring-bloom, 

Down to theiqpiHauited house below, . 

The silent to n fe , 
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But now tlie green leaves of the tree. 

The cuckoo and " the bney bee/' 

Retnzn—hut with them bring' not thee, 

Casa Wappy! 

’Tis BO; but can it be (while flowers 
R^ive aguin)— 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye i*emain ? 

Oh! can it be, that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed should yearly wave. 

Yet God forget our child to save ?— 

Casa Wappy! 

It cannot be: for were it so 
Thus man could die, 

Lite were a mockery, Thought were wo, 
And Tioith a lie ; 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain. 
Religion frenzy, Virtue vain, 

And all our hypes to meet e^ain, 

Casa Wappy! 

Then be to us, O dear, lost child I 
With beam of love, 

A star,* death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above; 

Soon, soon thy little feet have trod 
The skyward pd||| the seraph’s road, 

That thee ba^ from man to God, 

Casa Wappy! 

« « 

Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 
Pride of my heart! 

It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Thus torn apart: 

Time’s shadows nke tbe shuttle flee: 





daring ia not so mudi a quality of nttura, aa that tiie most 
i)erfect ajmpatJby with sufiering' or endangisred liuitnaiuty awal- 
lows up and annihilates eirerytbuig like or eelf-oansidi^tion 
—puts out, in fagt, every sentijnent hut itsel^^>” , 

There is something, unquestionably, in the eoene of Oxace’s 
early years which was calculated to nurse an unobtruaively 
enthusiastic spirit. The Fame islands, tweiity-<dve in numwr 
at low tide, though situated at no great diftance fyom the Noi^ 
thumbidon coast, are desolate in an u&comxnoi^ d^ree* Com<* 
posed of rock, with a slight covering of herbage^ and in some 
m<»tances surrounded by precipices, they are w residence of 
little besides sea^fowh Oaf the principal one {Famek in an e&rly 
age, thei'e was a small monasteiy, oelcbrat^ ad ihe retreat of 
St Guthbert, who died there in the year ** Fara^,” says 
Mr liaine, in his history of Durham^ eeitajnly afforded an 
excellent place for retirement and meditation. Here the prayer 
Of the r^se of the hermit could onfy be interrupted the 
scream of the water-fowl, or the roHring of the winds and waves: 
not uTilrequently, perhajWj would be heard the thrilling cjy of 
distress fiviiu a ship brewing to pieces on the iron shore oi the 
isLiud; but this would still more effectnally win the recluse 
from the world, by teaching him a practical lesson of the vanity 
of man and his opeiutlons, when coinpmed with the mighty 
works of the Being who rides On the,winrlwind and directs tile 
stonn.” 

Through the channels between the smaller Fame islands the 
sea rushes with gieat force; and many a ^ipwreck, of which 
theie is no reconJ, must have happened here in former times, 
uben no beai^on existed to guide the mariner in his path through 
the deep. Rather mom than a ceutary ago, a Dutch forty>*guu 
fi'if'ate, with all the crew, waa lost among the islands. In the 
ycAi' 178S>, a large merchant-brig, on her return Voyage fma 
Amem-a, was dashed to pieces amongst thmn, under peculiarly 
dhtiessing dmimstances. During the dreadful gale whi^ 
continued from January Slst to February dth, three brig* 
and a sloop were wrecked in their vidni^, but all the crews 
were saved except one boy. Another brig was da|^ to pieces 
on Sunderland Point, when all on board perished and alarge 
brig and a sloop wem wrecked on the Harker. ^r Howitt, 
^^l^liing^f his vwt to Longstone, says, «It was like the rest 
or these desolate isles, all of dark whmstonc^ canuiked in every 
dii*ection, and worn with the iMdon of winds, waves, and tem¬ 
pests, since the world began. Over the greater part of it was 
not a blade of grass, nor a grain of earth j it was hare and iron- 
hke stone, mrusted round all the coast, as fkr as high-water < 
with limpet and still amalipr shdls. We ascended wrinkled 
hUls of black stone, and descended into worn and dismal dedis 
of the some mto some of Which, where the tide got entrance^ 
it came pouring and roai'ing in ragiiig whiteness, and churning 
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the loose fragments of whlnstone into round pebbles, and piling 
them up in deep ci'evices with soa-weeds, like great round ropes 
and heaps of iucus. Over our heads screamed hundreds of 
hovering birds, the gull xaingUng its hideotis laughter most 
wildly/ 

Living on that lonely s^t in the midst of the ocean—"With 
the horrors of the tempest mmiliarlsed to her mind, her constant 
lullaby the sound of the everlasting deep, her only prospect 
that of the wide-spree ding sea, wiim the distant sail on the 
hoririun—Qr<u:e Oarlu^ was shut out, as it were, from the 
active strnes of life, and debarred £i*om those innocent enjoy¬ 
ments of society ana companionship which, as a iemale, must 
have been dear to her, unaccustomed though she was to their 
indulgeuee. 

She had reached her twenty-second year when the incident 
occurred by which her name has been rendered so famous. 

The Forlarshire steamer, a vessel of about three hundred tons 
burden, under the command of Mr John Humble, formerly 
master of the Neptune, sailed from Hull, on her voyage to 
Dundee, on the evening of Wednesday the 6th of Sept^ber 
1808, about half-past six o’dock, with a valuable cargo of bale 
goods and sheetriron; and having on board about tweuty-two 
cabm and niiu^tecu steerage passengers, as nearly as could be 
ascertttipf'd—(laptain Humble and his wife, ten seamen, four 
limnen, two engineers, two coal-tiimmers, and two stewards; 
in all, sixty-three persons. 

Tlu Forfarshire was only two years old; but there can be no 
doubt that her boilers were in a culpable state of disrepair. 
Previous to leaving HuU, the boilers had been examined, and 
a small leak clobea up; but when off Flamboraugh Head, the 
leakage reappeared, and continued for about six horn's; not, 
however, to much extent, as the pumps were able to keep the 
ve'isel dry. In the subsequent examinations, the engine-man, 
Alljn Stewart, staled his opinion, tibat he hjid frequently seen 
the boiler as bad as it was on this occasion. The fireman, Daniel 
Donovan, however, represented the leakage as considerable, so 
muoli so, that two of the fires were extinguished j but th^ were 
relighted after the boilers had been partially repaired. Tne pro- 
gms of the ves^icl V as »>f course retarded, and three steam-vessels 
passed her before she had proceeded far. The unusbal 'uuo«> 
on^ board the Forfarshiir, m consequence of the state of the 
builexb, attracted the notice of several of the passengers; and 
Mrs tlawson, a steeri^e passenger, who was one of the sur- 
vivore, stated, that even before the vessel left Hull, so strong 
was her impression, fi'om indications on board, Aat “all wa# 
not right,’^ that if her husband, who is a glassman, had oome 
down to the packet in time, she would Have returned with him 
on shore. ^ 

In this inefficient state the vessel proceeded on her voyage. 
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and passed through the Foir’^aj" between the Fame islands 
and the laudj about sqc o’clock on Thursday evening. She 
entered Berwick bay about eight o’clock the some evei^g, Ihe 
sea running high^ and the wind blowing strong fiNim the north. 
From the motion of the vesse^y the l^sk increased to such a 
degree, that the hreni«^kMN>uldt*9pt keep the fires burning. Two 
men were then emplo^^ to pump water into the boilera, but it 
escaped thinugh the leak as xkst as the? pumped it in. About 
ten o’clock she hore up off St Abb’s Head, the storm still raging 
with unabated fm^. The engines scm after become entirdiy use¬ 
less, and the engine-man reportM&'ibat they would not work 
Thei*e being great danger of drifti^ asfanr^ the Bails were hoisted 
tore and al\ and the vessel got khout^ in mer to get her hefiore 
the wind, and keep her off me land. No attempt was made to 
anchor. The soon h^ame unmanageable, and the tide 

setting strong to the south, she proceeded in that direction. It 
rained heavily during the whole time, and the fog was so dense, 
that it became impossiMe to tdOl the situation of me vessel. At 
length breakers were discovered close to leeward; and the Fame 
lights, which about the same period became visible, left no doubt 
as to the imminent peril of all cm board. Captain Humble vainly 
attempted to avert me catastrc^he by xpuning the vessel between 
the islands and the mainland; she would not answer the helm, 
and was impelled to and fro by a furious sea. Between three 
and four o’clock, she struck with her bows foremost on the rock, 
the ruggedness of which is such, that at peiiods when it is d^, 
it as scarcely possible tbr a person to stand erect upon it; ana 
the edge uwch met the Forfarshire’s timbeis descends sheer 
down a hundred fathoms deep, or more. 

At this juncture a part of the crew, intent only on self-pro- 
servation, lowered the larboard-quarter boat dowm, and left the 
ship. Amount them w'as Mr Buthven Bitchie, of Hill of 
Huthveu, in Perthshire, who had been roused from bed, and 
had only time to put on his trousers, when, rushing upon deck, 
he saw and took advantage of this opportunity of escape by 
tiuiging himaelf into the boat. His unde and aunt, attempting 
to follow his example, fell into the sea, and jp^shed in his sight. 
The scene on board was of the most awful kind. Several females 
were uttering cries of ai^uish and despair, and amongst them 
xRJOd the tiewildered master, whose wim, dinging to him, fran¬ 
tically besought the protection which it was not in his power 
to give. Very soon after the first shock, a powerful wave slamck 
the vessd on the quarter, and raising her off the rock, allowed 
her immediately aiW to &11 violent^ down upon it, the sharp 
edge striking her about midships. She was by this fairly broken 
in two pieces; and the affer part, containing the cabin, witik 
many passeng^s, was instantly carried off through a tremen¬ 
dous current called the Fifa Gut, which is considered dangerous 
even in good weather, while i^e fore part remained on the rock. 
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The captain and his wife sem to have been amongst those who 
perished in the hinder part of the vessel. 

At the moment when the boat parted, about eight or nine of 
the passengers betook themselves to the windlass in the fore paa^t 
of the vessel, which thejv conceived to be the safest place. Here 
fdso a few sailors took thbir station, although despaii'ing of relief. 
In the fore cabin, exposed to the intrusion of the wavcs^as 
Sarah Dawson, the wife of a weaver, with two children, '\^€al 
relief came, lim was found trembli^ in the Imsom of this poor 
woman, but her two childrna lay stilled corpses in her anas. 

The sutFerers^ nine in number (five of tile crew and four pas* 
sengers), remained in their dreadful situation till dayhreak-<~ 
exposed to the bufiieting of the waves amidst daeKness, and 
frarful that ev<*rv rising surge would sweep the fragment of 
wreck on which they stood into the deep. Such was their situa¬ 
tion when, as day broke on the morning of the 7th, they were 
descried the Lougstone by the Dariings, at nearly a mile’s 
distance, A mist hoverad over the island; and though the wind 
hod somewhat abated its violence, the sea, which even in the 
calmest weather is never at rest amongst the gorges between 
these iron pinnacles, still raged fearfmW. At the lighthouse 
there were only Mr and Mrs Dariii^ and their heroic cuinghter. 
The boisterous state of the sea is summently attested by the fact, 
that, at a later period in the day, a reward of £5, ofiered by Mr 
Bmeddle, tiie steward of Bamborough Castle, could scnri'ely 
induce a party of fishermen to venture off from the mainland. 

To have braved the perils of that terrible passage then, would 
have done the highest honour to the well-tned nerves of even 
the stoutest of the male sex. But what shall be said of the 
errand of mercy beinff undertaken and accomplished mainly 
through the strength of a female heart and arm f Throx^h the 
dim mist, with the aid of the glass, the figures of tlie sufierers 
were seen clinging to the wrecs. But who could dare to tempt 
the raging abyss that intervened, in the hope of succouring 
them I Mr Darling, it is sai^ shrank from the attempt—not 
so bis daughter. At her solicitation the boat was launched, 
with the assistance of her mother, and father and daughter 
entered it, each taking an oar. It is worthy of being noticed, 
that Grace never h.jd occasion to assist in the boat previous to 
the wreck of the Forfarshire, others of the family being aiWUj. 
at liand. 

In estimating the danger whicli the heroic adventurers encoun¬ 
tered, there is one circumstance which ought not to be forgotten. 
Had it not been ebb tide, the boat could not have passed between 
i^nds; and Darling and his daughter knew that the tide 
would be flowing on their return, when their united strength 
would have been utterly insufBcient to puli the boat l^ck to the 
lighthouse island; so that, had they not got the assistance of 
the survivors in rowing back again, they themselves would have 
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been compelled to remain on tlie rock beaide the wreck until the 
tide again ebbed. 

It could only have been by the exertion of great muscular 
mwer, as well as of determined courage, that the father and 
daughter carried the boat op to the rock; and when there, a 
danger^—greater even than that which thi^ had encountered in 
ap})roaching it—arose from the difficulty of steadyi^ the boat, 
and preventing its being destroyed on those sharp ridges by the 
ever listless chafing and heaving of the b|Uow8< However, the 
nine sufTerers weaw safdy rescued. The deep sense which one 
of the poor fellows entertaiDed of the generous conduct of 
Darling and his daughter, was testified by his eyes filling with 
teal’s when he described it. The thyill of ueUght which he expe¬ 
rienced when the boat was observed appioacmng the rock, was 
converted into a feeling of amazement, which he could not find 
lan^agti to express, when he became aware of the fact that one 
of meir deliverei’s was a female 1 

The sufferers were i!onvrypd at once to the lighthouse, which 
was in fact tlieir only place of refiige at the ume; and owing 
to the violent seas that continued to prevail among the islands, 
they wei^e obliged to remain theihe from Friday morning till 
Sunday. A boat's crew that came off to their reuef from North 
Sunderland were also obliged to remain. This made a party 
of nearly twenty persons at* the lighthouse, in addition to its 
usual inmates; and such an unprepared-for accession could not 
fail to occasion considerable inconvenience. Irrace gave up her 
bed to poor Mrs Dawson, whose suffering, both mental and 
bodily, wei’e intense, and contented herself with lying down on 
a table, llie other sufferers were accommodated wim the best 
substitutes for beds which could be provided, and the boat's crew 
slept on the floor around the fire.* 

The subsequent events of Grace Darling’s life are soon told, 
pie deed she hod done may be said to Imve wafted her name 
over all Burope. Immediately on the circnmstanc’es being made 
known through the newspapers, that lonely lighthouse oecame 
the centre of attraction to curious and sympatlii&ing thousands, 
iuoluding many of the wealthy and the great, i^o, in most 

* Hie isomes of the individualR saved from tlie wreck of the Foxforshire, 
^ b yi €?a g l ii ag sod bis daughter, wore—doha Kidd, hreman, of Dundee ; 
' J(m.athaii Ticket, eoolc, of Uuli; .Tolm MacquecU, coal-triminer, Duiidee ; 
John Tollooh, oa>ii>ciiter, Dundee ; and John Niefiolson, fireman, Dundee, 
Of the crew: D. Donovan, fireman and free pasaenaer, of Dundee; James 
Kecley, weaver, Dundoe; Thomas Buehanan, baker, Dundee; and Mrs 
DaWson, bunnd to Dundee, paeaongers. Tlie party in the Iwat, also nine 
Jai number, wera (fidked up next momiiq; bj a Montrose sloop, and carried 
• mid Shields:. Tlio entire numlHir saved was therefore ^ghtcun, of whom 
thirteen belonged to the veaael, and five were fMUMengers. The remainder, 
Meittding the captain and his wife, Mr Bell, factor to the Earl of IQnnoul, 
the Bev. John flobb, Dunkeld, and some ladies of a respectable rank in 
eoSiety, porialied. 
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instance, testified by substantial tokens the feelingrs trith which 
th^ regarded tlie young heroine. The Duke and, Duche» erf 
Northumberland invited her and her father over to Alnwick 
Castle, and presented her with a gold watek which she always 
afterwards wore when visitors came. The Humane Society sent 
her a most flattering’ vote of thanks; the president presented 
her with a handsome silver teapot; and she rec<dlrea almost 
innumerable testimoniala, of greater or less value, from admiring 
strang<*i's. A public Buraenption was raised with the view of 
rewarding her for her bravery and humanity, whicdi is said to 
have amounted to about £700. Her name, was echoed wi^ 
applause amongst all ranks; portraits of her were eagerly sought 
fur: and to such a pit<^h did the enthusiasm reach, that a large 
nightly sum was offered her by the proprietors of one or more 
of the metropolilan theatres and other places of amusement, on 
condition that she would meiely sit in a boat, for a briei‘ spaoc, 
during the performance of a piece whose chief attraction she 
was to he. All such offers were, however, promptly and steadily 
I'efused. It is, indeed, gratifying to state, tliat, amidst all this 
tumult of applause, Grace Darhug never for a moment forgot 
the modest dignity of conduct which became her sex and station. 
The flattering testimouials of all kinds which were showered 
upon her, never produced in her mind any feeling but a sense 
of wonder and grateful pleasure. She contmued, notwithstand*' 
ing the improvement of her circumstances, to reside at the 
Longstone lighthouse with her father and mother, finding, in 
ht r limited sphere of domestic duty on that sea-girt islet, a more 
honourable and more rational enjoyment than could be found 
m the crowded haimts of the mainland; and thus affording, by 
her conduct, the best proof that the liberality of the public had 
not been unworthily bestowed,* 

w William Howitt fflves the following account of liis interview with 
Grace 3>arling:—** When I went she was not visible, and 1 was afraid I 
should not have got to aoc her, as her fnther said she very much distiked 
meeting strangers tiiat slie thought came to store at her; but when the 
old man and 1 Ixad had a little oonver<>>atlon, be went up to her room, and 
soon came down witli a smile, saying she would he with us soon. 
when wo bad been up to the top llghthottsc, and had seen its maehiaery—. 
had taken a good h)ie.,-<hit at the distant shore—and Darling had pointed 
uat the spot of the wreck, and the way they took to bring the 
wo went down, and found Grace sitting at hear sowing, very neatly but 
very shnply^ dressed, in a plain sort of striped printed gown, with h^ 
wateh-aeal just seen at her side, and luir hidr neatly braided—just, in ikct, 
as such girls are dressed, only not quite so smart aa they often are. 

She rose 'ver>‘ modestly, and with a pleasant smlio ^d, * How do mtd 
do, sir?^ Her figure is by no means striking; quite the oontmry j 
her face is toll ofsense, modesty, and genuine goodness; and that m |iwf 
the oluiraeter she hears. Her ]^denee delights one. We are eham^ 
that aho should so well have supported the bnlUanoy of her huonme deBo, 
It is confirmative of the notion, iltat sueh actions muat spring 
genuine heart and mind.” 
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tt is a melanclioly' I’eflection, that one so des^rTing- dlonld 
have be^ struck down almost ere yet the plaudits excited by 
her noble deed had died away; that the grasp of death should 
hare been fastened on her amiost before enjoraent could have 
taught her to appreciate the estimate formed of her conduct. 
^Whom the goos love, die young,” ’twas said of old, and 
unquestionably the fatality which on^ attends deserving youth 
(and of wbddi her fate presents so striking an instano^ origi¬ 
nated the idea. Consumption was the disettse to which she tell 
a victim. Having shown symptoms of delicate health, she was, 
towards the latter end of 1841, removed from the longstone 
lighthouse, on the recommendation of her medical attendant, 
to Bamborough, where she remained for a short time under the 
gare of Mr Fender, surgeon. Finding herself no better, she 
desii'ed to be removed to Wooler for change of air. Her wish 
was complied with; but she found no relief; and at the request 
of her father she met him at Alnwich, with a view to proceed 
to Newcastle for fm-ther medical advice. The Duchess of Nor¬ 
thumberland having heard of the arrival of the heroine of Hie 
Longstone at Alnwick, immediately procured for her a com¬ 
fortable lodging in an aiiy part of the town, supplied her 
with everything requisite, and sent her own physician to give 
her the benefit of his medical advice. All, however, was of 
no avail. Her father anxiously desir^ that £die should return 
amongst her family, she was accordingly removed once more 
to her sisteii^s house at Bamborough, where she ayiived only ten 
days before her decease. On the day of her removal fi-om 
Alnwick, the Duchess of Northumbemnd, without a single 
attendant, and attired in the most homely manner, repaired to 
Grace Dwling’s lodgings, for the purpose of takii^ her last fare¬ 
well, which she did with the most unaffected kindness. For 
some time previous to her deatM she was perfectly aware that 
her latter end was approaching; mt this gave her no uneasiness. 
She was never heard to ntter a complaint during her illness, but 
eadiibited the utmost Christian resignation throughout. 

Shortly b^ore her death, she expressed a wish to see as many 
of her relations as the peculiar nature of their employments 
would admit of, and with surprising fortitude and self-command, 
she delivered to each of them some token of remembrance. This 


rne taneral took place at J5amborough on theiollowing Jmmday, 
and was very numerously attended. The pall was home by 
Wdliam Bamfatber, £sq., from Alnwick Castle, Bobert Smcddle, 
Bag.., of Bamborough Castle, the Rev. Mr Mitford Taylcr, of 
*1^0^ Sunderlend, and Mr Fender, surgeom Bamborcugh. 

of the immediate YelativeB of the deceased, includim; her 
j^her, and brother William, as mourners, followed by Mr Evans, 
o^cer of customs, Bamborough, and a young man from Dwham, 
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wlio is said to hwe cherislied an axdeut affection for tlie decease^ 
funned the funeral vrouession, which was accompanied 1^ tat 
immense concourse of persons of all ag^us and grades in society, 
many of whom seemed deeply affected. 

It may be here mentioned, as ihustmtaTe of Grace Darling’s 
character, that she received numerous offers of mairiage, many 
of which might have been coh^idercd advantageous, hut all of 
which she dcclineil, usually alleging her desire never to change 
her condition whilst her parents were sdive. It is said that, on 
the occasion of her being introduced to the Duke and l^chass 
of Northumberland, his Grace told her that he hoped she would 
be careful in such matters, as there would be sure to be designs 
upon her money; and she told him she would not many without 
his approbation.'* 

We may here properly take occasion to advert to a disposition 
which strangws have observed to prevail amongst the inhabi>» 
tants of the fishing villages adjacent to the scene of the wi'eck, 
to depreciate the greatness of Mias Darling’s deed, by speaking 
lightly of the danger to which it sulyected her. We do not 
ascribe this altogether to a spirit of envy or detraction but 
rather conceive it to be in a great measure the natural e^ct of 
those people’s habitual situation, i-elutively to the scene of the 
wreck, and the circumstances with which it was attended. They 
are persons who have husbands, and fathers, and brothers, 
almost daily expose^ in following their pursuits as fi.shenn«ai, 
to the dangere whi^ Darling and his daughter voluntarily 
encountered from an impulse of humanity. However para* 
(loxioal may seem tlie assertion, it in reality was not amongst 
people thus familiarised—4ill of them in idea, and moat of them 
111 reality—with scenes of tempest and danger, tliat the wannest 
appreciation of such conduct was to be expeii^d. Striking as 
was the case^ there was nothiig in it which was sufficiently 
contrasted with the incidents of their doily life to stir tiieu* 
feidings on behalf of the heroine. It was to 

*^The gratUmctt of England 
Wlw) live et home at case/* 

and the ladies, nursed in tlie lap of luxuir, whose cheeks “ the 
winds of heaven »are not permitted to visit too roughlv,” and 
w ho had never known aught of a scene of tempest ana^%«Q!;iw>>k 
beyond u liat the boards of a theatre or the pages of a romautee 
might have taught them—it was to them that the idea of a girl, 
under a humane impulse, voluntarily taking a boat’s oar to Srm 

* Tlife proeeeds of the public mibaoription (about £700) iicro fhiuled ftfr 
Miwt PaMtiglB w«e under the tmatcosMp of the I>uk6 of NcjtttmmberiauO''> 
and Mr Anmdeacon Thorp. This sum in unders^d to liavo bnen luhttirlMi 
by hei^ &ther. Some other rams whioih had l>oen dircotl,v sent to 
tributes to her wcarth, were divided by Uie amiable young woiuau amongst 
her bmthcra nad sisters. ^ 

to 
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ihreugh wind and tide amon|i^t those jagged rocks, oame liomd 
with dectrifpnff effect; and it would have been strange had it 
been otherwise.* 


TOLNET BECKNE& 

HniioieM in a humble station in life was not more vexnarkahly 
exempMcd in the ease of Gi'ace Daring than in the instance of 
Volney Beckner, an Irish sailor hoy. 

Yolney was bom at Londoudeny in 1748; his father having 
been a ffshennan of that place, and-so poor, that he did not 
possess the means of ^vinjBf his e tVj^ar school education, 
what young Volney Tost m ibii respect was in some measure - 
compensated by his lather's instruciaons at home. Ihese instruct 
tions chiefly referred to a seafaring Hf^m which generosity of dis* 
p(HS>ition, courage in encountesing difficulties, and a reaamess of 
resource on aU occasions, are well-known characteristicB. 
While yet a mere baby, his father taught him to move and guide 
himself in the middle of the waves, even tvlien they were most 
a^tated. He used to throw him from the stem of nis boat into 
the sea, and encourage liim to sustain himself by swimming, and 
only when he appeared to be sinking did he plurq^ in to his aid. 
In this way young Volney Beokner, from his very cradle, was 
taught to brave the dangers of the sea. in which, in time, he 
moved with the greatest ease and confidence. At four years of 
age he was able to swim a distance of three or four milU afbei 
tus fatlier's vessel, which be would not enter till completely 
fatigued; he would then catcdi a rope which was thrown to him. 
add, clinging to it, mount safely to the deck. 

When Volney was about nine years of age, he was placer) 
apprentice in a merchant ship, in which his fatner appears to have 
sometinies sailed, and in this situation he rendeivd himself exceed¬ 
ingly usefhh In tepinestnons weather, when the wind blew witi> 
violence, tore the sails, and made the timbers creak, and while 
the rain fell in torrents, he was not the last in manmuYring. 
The sn^uirrel does not clamber with more i^ity over the loftiest 
trees than did Volney along the stays and sail-yards. When he 
’ was at the top of the highest mast, even in the fiercest sb/rm, he 
appeared as little agitated as a pMsenger stretched on a ham- 
m^^ w^-.T he little fellow also was regardless of oitlinary toils 
andTj^^tkms. To bo fed with biscuit broken witJi a hatchet, 
aparingly moistened with muddy water full of worms, to be half 
^enterea with a garment of coarse cloth, to take some hours of 
repose stretched on a plank, and to be suddenly wakened at the 
jKiefment when his sleep was the soundest, such was the life of 

* Thk MKStmnt of the Is^ter years Graee Barlifig, as well as the nar^ 
astlve Of the resotte, is extraeted, with permiseioa, tifom'a. iiMnaoir of the 
which appeared in tJio Jientick anti xipbo War<ier, FebtUfury 

* 11 
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Volney, and yet he enjoyed a robust constitution.^ He nei^ 
caught cold, Be never hnew fears, or any of the diseases 
in^ from pampered app^tea or ialeness. ; ^ 

Such was the clev4^ess, the good temper, and the trust¬ 
worthiness of Volney lleckner, that, at Ids twelfth year, he was 
judged worthy of momotion in the vessel, and of recmying doul^^ 
his former'pay. cadtaiu of the slup on board T^ch he 
served, cited, him as a model to the other boys. He did not even 
fear to say once, in the presence of his whole crew, If Ihis litfte 
man continues to conduit himself with so much valOur'and pru¬ 
dence, I have no doubt of his obtaining a place much above that 
which I occupy.'* Little "Volney was very sensible to the praises 
that he so well deserved. Although deprived of the advantage^ 
of a liberal education, tiie general instructions he had received, 
and his own experience, had opened his mind, and he aspired, by' 
his conduct, to win the esteem and affection of those about hi^' 
He was always wady and willing to assist his fellow-sailors, an4i^ 
by bis extraordinary activity, saved them in many dangerous' 
emergencies. An occasion at length arrived^ in which the young 
sailor had an opportunity of performing one of the most gallant 
actions on record. 

The vessel to which 'Vcdney belonged was bound to Port-au- 
Prince, in France, and during this voyage his father W'as ori 
board. Among the passengers was' a littfe girl, daughter of a 
rich American merchant; she had slipped away fromner nurse, 
who was ill, and taking some repose m 'Ae cabin, and ran upon 
deck. There, while she gazed on the wide world of waters 
around, a sudden heaving of the ship caused her to become dizzy, 
and she fell over the side of the vessel into the sea. ^e fathw 
of Volney, perceiving the accident, darted after h«, and in five 
or six strokes he caught her by the ftock. ''S^ilst he swam with 
one hand to regain the vessd, imd with the other held the child 
close to his breast, Becdmer percrived, at a distance, a shark ad- 
yandng directly towards Mm. He called out for assistance. 
The danger was pressing. Every one ran on deck, but no one 
dared to go farther: they contented ftiemselves with firing off 
several muskets witu little effect^ and the animal, Itiahing the 
sea with Ms tail^ end opening Ms fright^ jaws, was just about' 
to seize his prey. ‘ In this terrible extremity, what strong men 
would not venture to attempt, filial piety excited 
execute, little Volney armed Mmsdf wida a broad and pointed- 
sabre ; he threw himself into the sea; then diving with the veltt- 
mty of a fish, he slipped under the animal, and stabbed Ms swurd' 
in his body up to lie hilt. Thus suddenly assailed, and deeply 
woundoi, the shark quitted the track of Ms prey, and tuniM^*' 
agaMst his assailant, who attained Mm wih repeated lo— 

Ms Weapon. It a heart>-rending spectacle. On one ■v r.-q 
American tremMing for his Httle girl, who seemed devoted' id' 
deWmcrion; cm the other, a generous mariner exposing Mist 
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for a eltild not his own; and here the whole crew full of breath¬ 
less anxiety as to the result of an encounter in whi<di their youn? 
shipmate exposed himself to almost inevitable death to direct it 
from his father! 

The combat was too unequal^ and no refhge remained but in a 
speedy retreat. A number of ropes were quickly throavn out to 
tne father and the son, and they each succeeded in seizing one. 
Already they were several feet above the sur&ce of the water. 
Already cries of ioy wore heard—“ Here they are, here they are 
—^they are saved!” Alas! no—they wei’e not saved 1 at least 
one inctim was to be sacrificed to Ine rest. Enraged at seeing 
his prey about to escape hum the shark plunged to make a vigo¬ 
rous spring; then issuing from the sea wiw impetuosity, and 
dsrtiiig forward like Hgbtmi^, with the sharp teeth of his capa¬ 
cious mouth ne tore asunder roe body of the mtrepid and onxor- 
tunate boy while suspended in the air. A port of poor little 
Volney’s palpitating and lifeless^ body was drawn up to the 
ship, while his father and the fainting child in bis arms were 
sav^. 

Thus perished, at the age of twelve years and some mouths, 
this hopeful young sailor, who so well deserved a better fate. 
When wc reflect on the generous action which he performed, in 
saving the life of liia father, and of a girl who was a stranger to 
him, at the expense of bis own, we are surely entitled to place 
his name in the veiy first rank of heroes. But the de^Ml was not 
alone glorious from its immediate consequences. A'l on example, 
it survives to the most distant ages. Ine present rc'latiou of it 
rauiiot but animate youth to the commission of genmius and 
pi‘« Jseworthy actions. "SV^hen pressed by emergencies, let them 
cast aside ail selfish considerations, and think on the heroism of 
the Irish sailor boy—Volney Beckner. 

JAMES MAXWELL. 

Thb preceding instances of heroism in humble life, have a fine 
parallel in that of the late James Maxwell, whose sacrifice of 
self to duty and humanity has rarely been surpassed. James 
was of a family of brave men, natives of Stirlingshire. Having 
a number of years ago wished to emigrate to Canada, the family 
j^resWard, intending to sail from the Clyde; which, 
nqwever, they were prevented j&om doing. The person intrusted 
with the money raised for the expenses of the voyage and sub¬ 
sequent settlement acted uniairly, and absconded: so that they 
were compeUed, for want of fuu^, to remain in JPort-Glasgow, 
where three or four of the lads became sailors. They were ail 
•rtrst-rate men, end employed as masters or pilots oi different 
st$am-vessels, either at •home or abroad. James was appointed 
to ant as pilot on board a fine steam-vessel called the Clyaesdale, 
of which the master was a worthy young man, named Tiinief. 
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About the year the vess<^ was appointed to eaO between 
Clyde and the west coast of Ireland; and one evening, alter 
setting out on the yoyage across the Channel^ with betwetek 
seventy and eighty passengers^ ^Maxwell became sensible at 
intervals of the smeU and went about anxiously endea* 

vouring to discover whence it originated. ^ On cOn^unicatiiig 
with the master, he found riiat he too had perocdved it; but 
neither of could form the least conjecture as to where it 
arose. A gentleman t^enger also observed this alarmh^ 
vapour, which altemat^y rose and passed away, kaying them 
in doubt of ite being a reality. About eleven o’clock at nig^t 
this gentleman went to bed, conddent of safety; but while Max¬ 
well was at the helm, the master ceased not an instant to search 
from place to place, as the air became more and more impreg¬ 
nated with ^e odour of burning rimber. At last he s}n^ung upon 
deck, exclaiming, ^‘Maxwell, the flames have bmat out at the. 
paddle-boxP James cabniy inquired, *^Then shall 1 

about?” Turner's order was to proceed. Maxwril struck mte 
hand upon his heari, as he flung the other above Ms head, and 
with uplifted i^es uttered, OC God Almighty, enable me to 
do my duty 1 and, oh God, proviae foi* my wue, my mother, and 
my ciiild 1 ” 

Whether it was the thoughts of the dreadful nature of the 
Galloway giidled as it is with perpendicular masses of 

rock, which influenced the master in his decision to pass for- 
wara, we cannot tell; but as tliero was only the wide ocean 
bi^ore and around them, the pilot did not long persist in this 
hopeless course. He put the bodt about, sternly subduing every 
expression of amotion, and standing with his eyes flxed on the 
point for which he witdied to steer. The Are, which the exer- 
^tions of all the mtm could not keep under^ soon raged with 
ungovei-nable fury, and, keeping the engine in violent action, the 
vessel, at the time one of the fleetest mat had ever been huBt, 
flew through the water with incredible speed. AH the passen- 

f ers were gathered to the bov^ the rapid flight of the vessel 
eeping that part clear of the flames, vi^e it carried tlie Are, 
flames, and smoke, backward to the quarter-gallery, where the 
seU-devoted pilpt stood like a martyr at the stake. Hveiything^' 
possible was ddne W the master and' crew to keep the place on 
which he stood deluged with water; but this Wiaine, ever y 
moment more difficuh and moie hopeless; for, in, spite oraUthair . 
, cotild be done, the devourii^ Are seized the cahm under him, 
and the on which he stood immoveable became intensely 
heated, otill, stiH the hero never flinched! At intervals, the 
motion of the^ wind threw aride the intervening mass of flame 
and smoke for a moment, and then m%ht be he^ exelamathm- 
of hope and gratitude as the miHtitude on the prow got a glxlm^ 
of the brave man standing calm and fixed on his cutewiiil 

watchl ., > 

u 




The blazing vessel, glaring through the darkness of night, had 
been observe by the people on shore^ and they had assembled 
on the heights adjoining an opening m the rocks about ^ehe 
^rards 'veide; and there, by waging torches and other signals, 
did their bert to direct the crew to the spot. The signals weiy 
not misunderstood by Maxwell, whose feet were already roasted 
on the deck I The flei'ce fire still kept the engine in fiuious 
action, impelling the vessel onward; hut this could not have 
lasted above another minute; and during the interval he run her 
into the open space, and alongside a le^e of rock, upon which 
every creature got sate on shore—^all unsc'athed, except the self- 
devoted one, to whom all owed thdr lives t Had he ininclied for 
a minute, they must all have perished. What would not any or 
all of them have given, when driving over the wide sea in tlicdr 
darning px'istm, to the man who would have promised them safety I 
But wJ^n tbis heroic man had accomplished the despemte und^ 
ta^iig, did the gratitude of this multitude continue beyond the 
minute of deliverance! We believe it did not! One man ex> 
daiined, “There is my 4runk—I am ruined-without it: hve 
pounds to whoever will save it l^* Maxwell could not hesitate in 
relieving any species of distress. He snatched the burning 
handle of the trunk, and swung it on shore, but left the skin 
of his hand and fingers sticking upon it—a memorial which 
might have roused llie gratitude oi. the most torpid savage! 
Hut he who ofii'red the reu ard foi'got to puy it to one who could 
not and would not H^k of any one on eartn. 

As might have been (>x]>ected, Maxwell's constitution, though 
vei-y powerful, never recoveiled the effecia of that dreadral burn¬ 
ing, Indeed it requiied all the skill and enthusiasm of an 
eminent physician under whose care he placed himsdf, to save 
Ills life. Though the firtines had not actually closed round him 
as he stood on his awful watch, yet such was the heat under luin 
and around him, that not only, as we have siud, were his ieet 
severely burnt, but his hair, a large hair-cap, and huge dread¬ 
nought watch-coat, w'hich he wore, were all in such a state from 
the intense heat, that ther crumbled into powder on the least 
^ touch. His handsome athletic form was reduced to the ex- 
tremest emaciation; his young jace became ten years older dur¬ 
ing that appalling night; and nis hair changed to gray. 

v4w^uh?''ription for the unfosrtunalie pilot was set on foot among 
the gentlemen of Glasgow some time after the burning. On 
this occasion the sum of a hundred poygadt «ras raised, of which 
sixty pounds were divided between ^e- master and pilo^ 
the remainder given to the sailom. Notwithstanding bis dis¬ 
abilities, James was fortunatefyjdUtifjiGlnr an interval, to pursue 
his oci'upation as a pilot; but owing to a weakness in his feet, 
caused by the injuries they had received, he fell, and endured a 
severe fracture of the ribs. The value, however, in which he 
was held by his employers, on aiicount of his steady and upright 
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chnmcteTi caused them, ou this occasion, to continue Ms ordi* 
nary pay during the period of his recovery. After this evoit, 
James entered &e service of another compny (Messrs Thomson 
and M'Comicd), conducting a steam-shipjnng communication 
between G^lasgow and liverpool; by whom, notwi^tanding the 
enfeebled state of his body and broken health, he was (as how 
could such a mao be othefivise?) esteemed as a valuable servant. 

In the year 1835 the case of this hero in humble life was 
noticed in Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal, and roused a very 
general symp^hy in his favour. The subscnptions in his behalf 
were, at this time, of material service in enab&ng him to support 
his fanulv; but misfortunes, arising out of his enfeebled ccm- 
dition, a;mrwards pressed upon him, and another subscription 
was made for his r4ief in 1840. James did not live to reap the 
foil benedt of this fresh act of public benevolence and r^pect: 
and shortly after his decease, his wife also died. We are glad 
to know mat enough was realised to aid in rearing and educate 
ing the younger children of an excdilent individual, who de¬ 
served BO well of his country. 

The pi^cedir^ instanoes of personal intrepidity may perhaps 
serve to convey con’cct ideas on the nature of heroism. A hero, 
as we have seen, is one who l>oldly faces danger in a good cause; 
os, for instance, to save a fellow-creatuie from hurt or death—^to 
protect the property of others from violence—and to defend our 
native country from the attacks of enemies; in each case with 
some risk to our own pmon and life. Bravery is a different 
thing. A robber may he brave; one nation attacking another 
for me mere purpose of injuring it may be very brave; but 
bravery in these cases is not heroism. Military commanders 
have often been called heroes, without deserving the name. 
Tln^ may have been successful in their wars; but if they have 
not fought for good ends, they are not truly heroes, and are not 
entitlea to such fame as that bestow'ed on the hea*oic Gitacn 
Baelxno, Yoi.vey Becicnbr, and James Maxwell. 




MAURICE AND GENEVIEVE, 

THE OnpIIAN TWIKS OE BEAI7CE. 

S S the traveller from Paris pursues his way soutli- 
wards tbfVougli the eeutral part of Fr^ee towards 
Orleans and the be'^.uteous river Loire, he has occasion 
to pass across the great plain of Beapce. This is a 
;ract of coimtiy, very level in surface, md being gene- 
'ertile, it is entirely under culture, and is>.plenteottsly 
over with villages, in which reside the farmers and 
who fire engaged in rural oocupationB. In France, 
there are few farmhouses standing by themselves surrounded ly 
fields, as in England. Those who cultivate the soil roside, for 
the greater pai% in dwellings clustered together in villages, 
where an agreeable society is formed among the general inhor 
Jjitants. 

** Tlie villages in the plain of Beauce are of this kind. Each is 
a little community of an iiidiistnous body of agriculturists, and 
th^ti 5 P.d«snien required to supply their various wants. Every 
vilmge has a church, an old gray edifice whose turret may be 
seen for a great distance on the plain; and a number of tliese 
church tow'ers. from being so conspicuous, form stations for 
telegraphs. The traveller, therefore, as he passes along, may 
occasionally observe the arms of a telegraph busily at work on 
a'steeple, and in that way helping to conv^ intelligence across 
the country between Pans on tbe one hand, and hf^eilles, on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, on the other. 

Each church in this, as well as in other parts of France, is 
No, 13. 1 
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provided witih a cure. These cur^ are a humble and diligent 
class of cltjTgymen, labouring in their sacred vocation for a very 
small salary; and from their kindliness of maimer, as well as 
their seiwiceableness in giving advice, in cases of emergency, to 
the members of their^ flocks, they are very generally beloved in 
their respective neighflourhotms. 

In Artenay, one of these peaceful and industrious villages, not 
many years ago, there lived a humble artisan, Jules Asselin. 
Jules was a journeyman wheelwright by profession j he made 
wheels for the cars which were employed by the farmers in 
canying their produce to market in Orleans. These carriages 
would be thougl[Lt rude in construction bv those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the fine large wagons of England; because, besides 
being clumsy in fabric^ they are frequentfy drawn only by cows 
or oxen, yoked in nairs by the forehead. Yet they cariy large 
burdens ox field produce, and answesvyesy .well for the wants of 
the people. Jules Asselin had regular employment in the making 
of wheels for these vehicles; and as he was a sober, industrious, 
and tender-heailed man, fond of domestic happiness, it may be 
supposed that he was married, and dwelt in a cottage in the 
village. 

It was a pleasure to see the small patch of green or meadow 
at Artenay, on the occasion of any summer or autumn festival. 
While the elder cottagers sat at their doors enjoying the sunshine 
and the scene of gaie^ before them, the j^unger members of 
the rural community (lancpd in groups on the village green to 
the merry strains of a violin, played by a native musician. At 
tliese scenes of festivity, as is remarked by strangers passing 
through the coimtiy, everything is conducted with much deco¬ 
rum. The people are happy, and relieve the gloom that might 
creep upon their existence by a light-heaited gaiety; a portion 
of every festival day, in fine weather, being devoted to the dance 
and the gleesome song. 

At one time mingling in such festivities with neighbours, Jules 
Asselin and his wife now principally looked on as spectators 
from the licnch at their cott^e door; and their pleasure was 
greatly increased when theii* two cnildren, Genevieve and.. 
Maurice, were old enough to play in the open air around 
them. ITifise children were regarded with more tlian ordinary 
aftection. They were twins, and, though differing in^«y*bjre 
a remarkable resemblance to each other in features, and also 
in dispositions. 

** How thankful to God should we be,” said Jules Asselin one 
day to his wife Lisette, that he has given us two such good 
and healthy children.^ What a blessing it is to a poor man to be 
spared seeing his infants pining and sickly, or, what is wors^ 
possessed of bad tempers and dispositions 1” 

W'e should indeed be grateful,” replied Madame Asselin. ** I 
have never seen them a moment ill since th^ were babies, though 
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I fear Maurice is scarcely robust enough for a working-man, 
which of course he must oe. He, as weu as his sister, however, 
are considered the most orderly children in the village; ana 
Monsieur, the cur6, was only the oth^ day observing to me, that 
their mutual attachment was ^uite charming—— But, dear 
J ules, I think you have suddenly looked melancholy. What is 
the matter?” 

“ Nothing, lisette; I was cmty thinking-^ 

“ You were only thinking 1 Well, tdl me your thoughts. You 
know you should have no secrets fi^m your little wife?^ 

“ Well, then, dear, a sort of feeling came over me j I felt a 
little distressed as to what would come of these littie creatures 
should Providence remove us from our present earthly scene.” 

“ Oh, Jules, don’t talk so; it makes me so very melancholy. 
You knuH we are bot3i young yet, and I see nothing against our 
living many years. Xiet us nope the best at any rate, and in the 
meantime do our duty. You remember what the good cure said 
one day in liis sermon—what a great thing it is for a man to 
know, but. how much fp'eater to ^rform his duty I And if any 
man does his duty to his family, T am sure you do. Come, cheer 
up, dear J ules.” 

“ 1 will. It was a mere passing notion; but now that the 
thing ocjcm’s to my mind, I am resolved to do my best to give 
Maurice and Genevieve a good education. They shall go to 
school as soon as they ai-e able to understand instruction, and I 
will take all the care I can to train them up at home. I will 
myself teach Maurice drawing and a love of art ” 

Oh, delightful I and I will teach Genevieve to sew and spin, 
and be a nice housewife. And how pleasant it will be to be all 
together in the winter evenings TOimd the stove; and perhaps 
we shall try to sing in parts the chanson, ‘ When swallows 
return in early spring,’ or ‘ The tender Musette/ or some other 
pretty country'' song.’^ 

Thus Jules Assehn and his wife Lisette would picture to them¬ 
selves visions of domestic felicity; and until the twins were nine 
years of age, every tiling went on according to their wishes. Who, 

■ however, can tell what a day may bring forth ? One morning 
Jules pi-oceedcd to his work as usual; in the evening he lav 
stret<;hed on his bed a lifeless corpse. A scene of joy was sud- 
dttdiy'a^cene of mourning. Poor Jules was killed Ly the over¬ 
turning upon him of a carriei*’s loaded wagon, tne wheel of 
which he had been called on to repair. Th€ accident was uni- 
versaily mourned throughout the district. All felt acutely the 
loss of so worthy a man, and were distressed for the fate of the 
^unhappy Lisette and her interesting twin children. 

Misfortunes, it is sdd, seldom come single. Lisette, a natu¬ 
rally impulsive being', was overwhelmed with the blow, and 
was in a situation which rendered it doubly afflicting. The 
shock was too great for her to bear. In three days she lay 
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Stretched a lifeless form beside her faithful Jules^ and both were 
buried in one ^ave. 

This second disaster still more excited the sympathy of the 
neig'hbours in favour of the twins, now orphans in helpless child* 
hood. The master wheelwiight who had employed Jules, bound 
in 8<mie respects by duty, but still more by a benevolence of dispo¬ 
sition, resolved tiFiat he would hencefoilh be a father to the 
orphans, and take them home to live with his own family— 
species of adoption common enough in the villag'es of France, 
where the dwellers beneath their watched roofs consider them¬ 
selves as the natural guardians of the orphans left among them 
without home or support. 

Briefly must five years be passed over, during which Maurice 
was instructed in his fathers trade, and his sister Genevieve 
made herself useful in all possible ways, to the new parex^ 
beneath whose eye they grew up. lovmgly together. But their 
protector, too, was taken from them by death; and the son wim 
succeeded him in the workshop did not, aks! inherit with it his 
father’s considerate tenderness for the poor twins. The boy he 
tasked beyond his str^gth, and exacted from the girl such humi¬ 
liating dnidgery, that even gratitude to their benemctor could not 
long reconcile them to slavery with his successor. 

Abundance of employment could have been found for the 
orplians separately; but to live apart had become to them a 
tliought more formidable than any extent of privation together. 
To work for weeks, perhaps, at distant farms, and leave Gene¬ 
vieve to the mercy of strangers, seemed to Maurice deserting 
both duty and happiness; while, if Genevieve plied her late 
mother’s skill with some village sempstress, the idea of who 
would care for Maurice, make ready his simple meals, and keep 
in oi^er his rustic wardrobe, would haunt her to a degree which 
made remaining asunder impossible. 

Together, then, like two saplings from one parent stem, which 
the force of tlie blast but entwines more inseparably, did the 
orplians struggle on through increasing hardships, until a rich 
fanner, compassicmatii^ weir condition, and moved by Uieir 
rare attachment, once more opened to them a joint home, on 
terms which, since one roof was to shelter them, they wei*e too 
muidi oveijoyed e«en to inquire into. 

Here, for two more happy years, the lad found on 
sive farm Ikiple employment—now in his original vocation, 
making and mending the agricultural implements of the estab¬ 
lishment, now as a willing sharer in the labours of the field: 
while the care of the poultary, and all the miscellaneous duties of 
a farm in France, lent robustness to tlie frame of his cheerful^ 
sister. A passing smile or shake of the hand through the day*' 
sufficed to lighten its toils to both; and fi) sit together over the 
fire, or on some sunny bank at its close, was an extent of happi- 
nefi s they never dreamt of exchanging, 

4 
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But tihe “ course of true love”—even when hallowed, as here, 
W the sweetest ties of nature—seldom long^ “runs smoo^;” 
Harvest—in Beauce a season of peculiar activity and importance 
—was progressing amid the most strenuous exertions of old and 
youn^; and Maurice, always earliest and latest in the field, 
though not gifted with a rmmst, had yet an agile frame, was 
eagerly engaged in a sultry afternoon in placing, before an im¬ 
pending storm, the crowning sheaf on on immensely high stack, 
when one more vivid flash than ordinary of the lightning, which 
bad long been playing along the unenclosed com-flelds, stinick 
the exposed pinnacle to which the poor lad clung, and hurled 
him down, breathless and senseless, among the ^le of sheaves 
collected for a fresh stack below. 

When the other workmen^ many of them stunned by the same 
shock, gathered round their late fellow-labourer, they at first 
concluded him to be dead. A faint sigh undeceived them; but 
his eyes, when they opened, roBed vacantly round, and vainly 
did liik attempt to utter a word. By feeble signs he pointed to 
his head as uie seat of some fatal injury, of which no external 
trace could, however, be descried: but the effects of it were 
manifest in his limbs, which, on their attempting to raise him, 
bent utterly powerless beneath his weight, and he again fainted 
away. 

It was a sad and sobered ^oup who followed to the farm the 
wagon containing the well-nign lifeless body of their light¬ 
hearted young comrade. But how powerless are words to describe 
the stale of ms sister, when toe brother on whom she doted was 
brought home to her more dead than alive—^how she suppressed 
the first burst of uncontrollable agony, to sit on the bed to which 
she had helped to lift him—^his poor head resting on her bosom, 
her eyes fixed on her darling twin, in long and vain expectation 
of some sign of returning life ! 

Faint tokens came at last to reward her: but the glance of the 
slowly-i*eviving one rolled wildly arounu, 'without resting on 
anything, till it met the fixed one of Genevieve, when a scarce 
perceptible smile crossed the pale lips of the sufferer. “ He knows 
me! ” exclaimed the fond girl. “ God has spared him to me, and 
will yet grant me to be the means of restoring him by my care 
and *kin&es8. M’e were bom together, and together I we 
muet'live -Dr die! ” 

The well-known voice found its way to theinmolt heart of 
poor Maurice; fain would he have spoken a word of love and 
cumfoii in rcLum, but his paralysed tongue refused its office. All 
he could do was to point, with a feeble l^nd, to his forehead, and 
express, by faint signs, that there was the seat of the malady. 
The most skilful physician of the district after an hour of un¬ 
remitting attention, came to the conclusion that paralysis had, 
for the present, affected both the head and lower limbs, but that 
the favourable symptom of his being able to point to the former 
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gave hopes that consciousness and reason would soon be fully 
restored. 

And when, at the end of a week, the poor fellow stammered 
forth a few broken words, the first of which were “ Genevieve’^ 
and ** sister,” who can tell her joy to be thus called on by the 
companion of her birth. To think he would no longer be a 
breathing mass, without the power of expressing a thought or 
a feeling, seemed reward enough for all her nights and days of 
anxious watching by his side. Since he had ^^n to speak, 
he would, no douot, soon regain the use of his limbs. His arms 
got daily stronger, and to the precious word “sister” he would 
by degrees add the welcome ones “ dear girl,” “ my help,” “ my 
comfort,** and the yet more affecting request that she would 
“ take pity on him.” 

“Ohyes, yesl” she would eagwly answer; “God will take 
pity on us, and let me make you, ireu dint of care and 
ness.** But iJf, as she thus spoke, she inadvertently kissed a little 
more fervently than usual the ^ck head which rested on her 
faithful bosom, the screams of the poor sufferer, and convu^ve 
fits on the sligMest pressure, revealed ilie unchanged cause of Ms 
continued he^lessness. 

.The doctor, once more summoned, pronounced the debility of 
the lower limbs aU but hopeless; and the severe winter of 1823 
was passed by the twins in a state more easily to be imagined 
than describe. Genevieve devoted all its long nights, and every 
moment she could snatch from her work through the day, to the 
couch of the unfortunate cripple, who, though resigned to his 
own condition, yet prayed to be released by <math from being a 
burden io all around him—to the sister especially whose youth 
and strength he was wasting, and whose every prospect in life 
he felt blighted by the calamity which had ovei'taken his own 
early career. 

“ Do you wish me dead when yon speak so, Maurice?** she 
would sobbingly reply to these heart-rending lamentations. 

“ Do you think T coma stay upon earth if you go and leave me ? 

I sometimes think I am going too, for my poor head throbs, and 
my limbs bend under me at tunes, almost like yours.** 

“.I well believe it,*’ the poor cripple would reply; “but it is ’ 
all fatigue. You'take no rest wther by day or night I*' 

“ Oh, never mind that; God has given me strengtl^to work, 
and the hbpe of seeing you at work again at your old trade 
keeps me up. Never lose heart, brother dear I You’ve seen the 
corn beat uat many a time and oft by the wind and rain, yet 
half a day’s brisk breeze and sunshine set it all up again 
than ever 1” 

These encouraging words from the most sensible, as well aH 
most loving of sisters, had the effect of'making the poor lad at 
times look forward to possible recovery; ana to ke^ up bis 
industi’ious habits and neatness of hand, he amused himseu ere 
6 
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lon^ in 2iis chair with bits of ^genious workmanship; amon^ 
others, a little model of a four-wheeled wag-on on springs, in 
which it was his utmost ambition to be drawn by* some of his 
comrades to church or the village green on the evening of a 
holiday, to witness, since he could not share in, the sports of his 
rustic neighbours. 

His sister, who was in the secret, and had furnished all that 
was required for the construction of the pet model of a carriage-, 
had her own views on the auWect, which were, that it should he 
drawn by no one but herself And, harnessed in what was to 
her a complete car of triunmh, she was able, after repeated trials, 
to fulfil her brothei‘’B darling wish, that he should attend, on 
Easter Sunday, the parish church of Artenay, about a mile dis¬ 
tant from the farm. The only difficulty (at least in the eyes of 
thedeligliLed girl) wa^ howto her binther—^unable to endure, 
without agony, the slightest jolt—over the roughly-paved village 
street leadmg to the cdturch i but so completely had her devoted 
conduct won on her feUow-eeiwaata and their master, that the 
whole distance (a considerable one) was found by dawn on the 
eventful day so thickly covered with straw^ as to obviate the 
slightest injury to the invalid. From nine m the morning the 
church path was lined with inhabitants of the village throning 
to sympathise with the happy girl, who, though declining'to 
yield to any one the honour of drawring her brother—a task 
which she accomplished with a skill and geiitleness none other 
could have shown—^was yet astonished and bewildered by the 
admiring looks and congratulations pressed on her by her'kind- 
hearted neighbours. 

The part, however, of the whole scene which went straight 
to her heart, and touched it most deeply, was the distinction 
publicly conferred on her by the womy cur6 himself, who, 
pointing her out to his parishioners as a pattern of Christian 
charity and sisterly affection, and bestowing on the interesting 
pair lus warmest benediction, said to her in a voice of patemm 
kindness, “Take courage, my daughter; God approves of and 
protects you.” 

It was agreeable to poor Genevieve to have these words of 
commendation and hope addressed to her; not that she required 
such prompting to do her duty, but because they assurra her 
that her conduct was worthy of esteem. Her sisterly affection 
was therefore strengthened by the sympathy expressed by the 
cure, and she felt herself for her days and nights of 

toil and anxiety. How much more, however, was she r^aid 
by the tearful glance of the brother for whom she had suff^-d 
so much; and by his fervent prayers that she might be re¬ 
warded by Him who had put it into her heart so to befriend 
himi One result only she ftilt could fulfil stich a petition, 
and something whispered to her it would not be denied. But 
spring had passed away without any marked amendment in 
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the jmtieut’s condition. May had come, and well-nigh gonSf 
and with it ^e hope that line weathei* might do something 
for the invalid; and, resigned at length to his fate, the jonng 
paralytic bade adieu for life to all idea of regaining the use of 
nis limbs. 

One evening when, as usual, his indefatigable sister had 
drawn him to the scene of rural festivity beneath the old ehns 
at the entrance of the village, he was accosted by an old soldier 
lately come on a visit to a relation in the place, who, after 
closely questioning Maurice regarding his inminity, gave him 
in return the important information, that, in consequence of a 
splinter from a shell at the battle of Eylau, he had himself been 
two years entirely deprived of the use of his limbs^ and subject 
to sp'asms in the head, which had nearly bereft him of reason. 
Of the various remedies prescribed, non^ he added, had 
slightest success, till sea-bathing, persevered in for a vrbqle 
summer—plunging in head forenoios^t;, and^ldlowing the 
douche aflbrded by the successive waves to play fi'eely, as lung 
as strength permitted, on the affected part—had at length effbcnw 
a cure. “ 1 was carried to the sea-side in a half-dying state,” 
said the old corporal, ** in a litter lent me by my colonel. 
At the end of a fortnight, sti*ength and appetite began to 
return, and with them my spirits and hopes of a complete 
recovery, which took place in the course of three months 
after. At first I coula only walk on two crutches, then I 
threw one away, and on the dd of September (a day 1 shall 
never frrget) 1 walked, without so much as a stick, a good 
half mile from the towm to visit a couple of old friends. Back 
I oacme, still on foot, to finish my course of the baths: and 
within three weeks after, 1 was on the top of a coach for 
my own countiy as hale and hearty as you see me before you 
at this moment.” 

^^And where, on earth, are these precious baths to be had?” 
asked the crippl^with eager interest. 

At a place caUed Boulogne, a seaport town of the Pas-de- 
Calais,* some tw’o hundred and fifty miles from hence.” 

“ Two hundred and fifty miles! If I must go so far to be 
curei^ I am pretty sm*e of ranaining ill to my dying day.” 

" Tiy and get conveyed thei’e, my good fellow,” said the kindly 
veteran, “ and I’ll be ansu'eraUe for your entire recovery.” 

W^hat I to get back my poor legs and return to my trade, 
and be able to gain my own brea^ and help my sister I No, 
no 1—such happiness is not for me I” exclaimed the desponding 
lad. 

“ There, now', my young friend, you ai’e losing hope. You are 
like many people who cannot believe in any cui-e till they see it ^ 

* Tlie Paa-de-Oslais is the name of the department in which Bouiog^ 
is situated. 
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pei^ormed. Why be so confident in disbelieving the efficacy of 
sea-bathing? 1 nave known many a poor sickly being braced 
up by it besides myself. I am no doctor; but jyou are young, 
and I can see no reason why you may not ^t nd of this feeble¬ 
ness, which is perhaps only a sort of diso:raer of the nerves—a 
thing bad enough, no doubt. Come, come, cheer u]^, Maurice; 
I was, I tell you, radically cured at fifty; why give way to 
despair?” * 

‘‘But you don*t consider the impossibility of my going in 
any sort of carriage, even the smoothest voiture, when I Munt 
dead away, or go into fits at the slightest jolt. No, no 1—it is 
tlie will of God that 1 should remain a crmple to my life’s end, 
and I only pray he may be pleased to shorten it for my own 
sake and that ox others.” 

.]Buring Hiis conversation Genevieve was an attentive listener; 
axul hud the speakers be^ less engrossed, they must have read 
ort^ helr' countenance the lin^of deep deteiTnination. She took 
aside the old soldier, to obtain fi^m him the minutest particulars 
about the wonder-working baths, their proper season, and pre¬ 
cise distance, and the easiest and least expensive route by which 
they might be reached; and no sooner was her plan matui*ed, 
than she hastened to j)ut it in execution. 

The affectionate girl, overlooking all possible difficulties, had 
actually resolved to draw her brother in his little cart all the 
way from the centre of France to Boulogne. It was whOe 
sitting beside Maurice, and beholding his infirmities, that she 
had come to this resolution; and her emotions found vent in 
tears. 

“ How strangely moved you are, sister,” said Maurice to her 
anxiously; “surely you have something more than usual on 
your mind?” 

“Why should I conceal it longer from you, brother?” was 
the answer. “ I have, 1 think, mscovered the means for your 
cure.” 

“ And how do you intend to effect this desirable object ?” 

. “By sea-bathing; and I shall draw you myself to the sea- 
yaths two hundred and fifty miles off! ” 

“ You never can have strength to do it.” 

“And why not?—^what is wiere one cannot do for one’s own 
twin brother?” 

“ But where is the money to come from for such a journey?” 

“ Oh, I’ve got in an old glove round my neck five gold pieces 
saved out of my wages, more than enough to carry us to our 
journey’s end.” 

“ Ay, but then the getting back agmn?” 

“ By that time, please God, yoirll be walking by ray side, 
and that will shorten the way, and be will provide for us. 
Don’t you remember the words he put into good cure’s 
mouth, ‘ Be of good cheer; God approves and protects you 1 ’ ” 
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sister, I cominit myself to his hands and yours. 
F ulfil his commission, for sucn it surely is, since you are not 
daunted by the length of the way.” 

Not in the least.” 

“ Or the numberless difficulties you must meet with.” 

“ We’ll get over them.” 

“ Or the dreadful fatigue, perhaps beyond your strength.” 

“Never fear for that; I will manage it nicely; I am very 
strong.” 

“ Ah! but when you come to have to climb hills 1 ” 

“ Well, ’tis only tohing longer time.” 

“They will keep us back so: perhaps a whole month on the 
road.” 

“ Yes, at the veiy least; so ’tis time we were off.” 

“ Ajid you really wish it ? ” 

“Dolnot?” . 

Both hearts were full, and a long embrace gave vent to ibel* 
ings unutterable in words. ' j 

Genevieve, as may be observed from these traits of charact^, 
was not a girl to be turned from her purpose. Possessed of a 
strong and decisive mind—despising all thoughts of self in a case 
of such emergency, trusting m God and her own good inten¬ 
tions—she hastened, as we have said, to put her plans in praciSce. 

Genevieve had made up her mind to stall: on ner toilsome pil¬ 
grimage on the 3d of June, the birthday of the twins, on which 
they had never missed v^iting for religious exercises the little 
chapel of St Genevieve, situated a league from where they lived, 
on the road to Tours. Early on the morning of this anniversary 
—^the sun already shining out cheerily on the plain of Beauce, 
and the road lined on each side with shady trees—^the heroic 
Genevieve drew her brotlier along with the apparatus she had 
pr^ared for the purpdSe. 

X«t us pause a moment to describe this remarkable means 
of conveyance^ It was not without such precautions as her 
simple wisdom TOuld suggest, or her slider purse afford, tiiat 
Genevieve had arranged her paraphernalia for the journey. 
The low carriage, somewhat rude in construction, and mounted 
on four wheels, was sheltered overhead by a species of canopy^ 
under which ^Hurice, helpless in his lameness, could reclme 
as on a bed. A leathern strap, a gift from the village saddler, 
was provided as a harness of draught, when the difficulties 
of the road rendered such an addition to the ordinary hand- 
rope necessary. A change of light easy shoes replaced on 
her feet the clumsy ^ahotSj or wtxiden shoes of the country, 
and a gleaner’s ample straw-hat served to ward off the scorch¬ 
ing rays of the sun. While Maurice was dressed in his 
Sunday suit, Genevieve prudently retained her working attire; 
but a small bundle, which otherwise would have told tales, 
containing her holiday dress, to be assumed on arriving at 
10 
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tlieir place of destinatioii, was disposed as a pillow in tiie 
canria^e. 

Thus provided for the journey’, they proceeded along* the road 
towards the chapel, Genevieve, in her speed at the outset, finding 
vent for her higmy-ercited feelings. 

Dear Genevieve, not so fast! not so fast! You’ll he out of 
bi'eath before we reach the chapel; you’ll kill yourself with the 
exertion.” 

“ True, dear brother! I was forgetting that we have smne way 
to go. I will be more cautious in future; and you must tell me 
when you would like to rest.” 

Suiting her pace to the words, and looking ever round to 
inquii’e if her brother felt the least inconvenience, the twins 
anived about seven o’clock in the chapel, Maurice nowise 
fatigued, :md Genevieve, heated and tired as she was, but 
to|^ happy to find herself thus far on her road. Having 
diWn her brother’s vehicle , under the porch of the little rustic 
shrine, and listened devoutly to the matin service performed 
by a gray-headed chaplain, Maurice observed his sister to re¬ 
main prostrate, engaged in piuying with extraordinary fer¬ 
vour, while big tears coursed each other down her cneeks. 
Her feelings being relieved, and her resolution strengthened by 
these acts of devotion, she addressed herself to her task. The 
road northwards across the plain of Beauce was taken. The 
journey was begun. 

Fain would we follow in all its interesting details the itinerary 
(unexampled perhaps in the world’s histoiy) of the twin tra¬ 
vellers, CTom the very centre of France to one of its farthest 
extremities; but a few only of its leading incidents must sulSce 
to give an idea of the whole. 

Along the planted sides of the great high roads and the leyel 
plains, their progress, though slow, was steady: halting for the 
heat of the day imder the trees at the entrance of some hamlet, 
which afforded the needful supplies; while at nightfall, the 
humblest decent shelter their slender means coul^ command was 
sought and generally obtained. To avoid large paved villages, 
and yet more formidable populous towns, was oftm a tax on the 
^maiden’s ingenuity; yet never, save once (at Etampes), was she 
compelled—^y the irapossibilily of elsewhere crossing two inter- 
sectmg streams—to consign to strangers’ hands her precious 
chaise, and have her brother carried on a handbarrow from one 
end to the other of the town. 

From hence her forward path was beset with new and unfore¬ 
seen obstacles. The district is now opened up by a railway 
between Paris and Orleans; but th^e was no such conveniency 
at this time, and if there had, how should the poor twins have 
been able to pay for itause? They were therefore compelled^ to 
take the ordinary route, which abounds in steep hills, up which 
the strongest horses find difficulty in dragging their customary 
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loads. No wonder, then, if Genevieve well nigh sunk tinder hers. 
Her teet had become so blistered that she was forced to leave olf 
shoes; and being constantly obliged to stop and take breath, she 
made but little way: yet, after every such halt, the agony of her 
brother in witnessing her distress would make her resume her 
task with a cheerful smile. 

It was not till after twelve days’ weary march, during which 
she had to climb the hills of Arpajou, Long Jumeau, and Bourg 
la Heine, that they arrived at the village of petit Mont Rouge, 
near Pans, where they found in the hostess, the widow of an 
artillery officer killed at Waterloo, an almost maternal j^end. 
The good woman burst into tears on witnessing one of her own 
sex so dutifully yet painfully employed—lavished «n both tra¬ 
vellers the kindest attentions—procui*ed for poor Genevieve 
(whose chest the strap had begun cruelly to lacerate) a new aiid 
more comfortable one—and insisted on her taking a few 
rest; while the misgivings of her brother, regarding a delay, ime 
cause of which was careiully concealed from" him, were obviated 
by the kind landlady’s positive refusal to make the slightest 
inroad on their slender stock of coin. On parting, she embraced, 
with mingled admiration and regard, the recruited wayfarer, 
and assur^ her of the ultimate suiicess of her enterprise, which 
could only, she said, have been dictated by express suggestion 
from bn high. 

Cheered bv this friendly farewell, Genevieve once more 
donned her namess—avoided, as directed, the city of Paris, 
by keeping the line of the new boulevard and Champ de Mars 
—crossed the Seine in a boat, and, late at night, arrived at St 
Denis, where a less hoimitahle reception, alas 1 awaited the poor 
travellers. A party or gay young sporting men from town, 
dining in the^otd, chose to consider Genevieve as an ad- 
veutui*ess, and her brother as an impostor, and insulted them 
accoi'dingly; and while the innocent girl, choking with indig¬ 
nant surpnse, was equally unwilling and unable to reply, 
Maurice, writhing on his seat from inability to chastise such 
insolence, exclaimed, Misci'eants that you are! the best proof 
that I am a cripple is my not' having the power to punish you 
as you deserve.” 

This burst of hc-uest feeling only provoked fresh insults from 
the giddy crew, to escape from whom Genevieve, in spite of her 
fatigue, insisted on removing her dear invalid from the inhos¬ 
pitable shelter of inn to one beneath the canopy of heaven, 
where the tired girl laid herself down at her hroth^s feet, her 
head resting on his knees, and their hands twined together like 
the branches of the old plane-tree above them; and the fine 
serene midsummer night was passed by both in peace and 
safety. 

The only other untoward incident which marked the remaining 
joumejr was a thunderstorm in the forest of L’lsle Adam, whim 
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brought back on the’poor sufferer from a similai* visitation a 
return of his frightful convulsion fits. During its continuance, 
the poor girl—holding her brother’s head on her bosom, her 
hand fast hdd over hie eyes to shield them from the lightning, 
sheltering him from the rain, as best she might, with her own 
body—put up the most piteous prayers to Heaven that she might 
not thus fhr have led him only to fail a victim to a second catas¬ 
trophe—adding the natural, and in her case almost pardonable 
wii^, that if the blow were again to fall, it might in death unite 
them! 

Her fears were not, happily, realised; the storm passed off, 
leaving the wayfarers unscathed. A three days’ fever, however, 
occasioned by alarm and neglect of her own soaked garments, 
detained them at their evening’s quarters; and Beauvais, the 
bialf-way hoiue of their arduous journey, lay yet a good way 
bbypnd. 

li was reached at last after twenty-two days’ march, during 
which three of the five gold pieces so carefully husbanded had 
melted away. Fresh courage and economy then became ncces- 
saiy to save the high-minded twins from the humiliation, of 
asking alms; and volumes might be written on the hardships, 
and difficultieR, and privations of the remaining half of the 
pilgrimage. The country in the neighbourhood of Boulogne 
Deing hilly, Genevieve found the draught of the carriage more 
toilsome than it had been for a weea before. In England, 
probably, under such circumstances, she would have received 
some assistance fi’om empty return vehicles, but in France 
there is little general traffic on the public roads. A heavy dili¬ 
gence under the charge of a heaitless conducteur, or a heavily 
laden carrier’s cart, are almost the only vehicles bound for long 
journeys which are met with, and from these she had nothing 
to expect. 

As the poor girl drew her car up the last ascent towards 
Boulogne, she became giddy with fatigue and mental emotion. 
In a few minutes she was told she would see the wide open 
sea, with perhaps the white cliffs of Anglcterre in the dis- 
tynee. 

‘*Oh, how delightful it will be, Maurice; I will open the canopy 
of the car to let you have the first glimpse of the sea, wliK-h 
neither of us have ever seen before.” 

And when she reached the brow of the eminence, there surely 
was the sea stretched out, a vast sheet of water, with the white 
cliffs of England faintly pictured on the horizon. Boulogne, 
also, with its lofty church spire, was seen in a hollow bay on 
the coast—the goal of long-cherished hopes. The sensations of 
the pair on behrdding the scene mock description. Maurice, 
though little less delighted at an event which seexned to him 
scarce short of a miracle, would have urged on his sister a 
halt; but, then, to pause within reach of her object was im- 
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possible, and with quickened step she grained the gutes of the 
town. Her first inquiry was how to reach the baths, and the 
way by which she was directed to -them lay alon^ the shore; 
when the ffrand and novel spectacle of the gently-undulating 
ocean recalled to the twins the wide-waving com-nelds of then- 
native country. 

Beneath the shade of an overhanging rock they encountered a 
group of defiant ladies of different nations awaiting the proper 
time of tide tor repaiiing to tl^e baths. All gazed with interest 
on the cripple and his condttetress; and when, in answer to 
their inquiries from what village in the neighbourhood the 
kind girl was bringing him, he took her by the hand, and, 
with the eloquence of gratitude, told whence they came, and 
what she had done for him, the farm-girl of Artenay appear^ 
in their eyes as an angel come down from heaven, whoza 
they felt half tempted to worship, and whom they carried, in 
triumph, sounding her praises to all tb(^ met, to the bathing 
establishment. 


Its worthy proprietor received the orphans with all his native 
goodness of heart, thanked Heaven that they were thro\vn upon 
his benevolence, and immediately entered on its active exercise, 
by consigning Maurice, with as many recommendations as if he 
had lieen a sovereign prince, to the skill and attention of two of 
his most expt'rienced bathiug-men. 

Tlie twins were established in commodious lodgings, and 
loaded by the awakened interest of the batliers with eveiything 
necessary for their comfori. After ten or twelve dips, a degree 
of irritability began to be felt in the feet of the patient, which 

S pickly ascending to the knees, calb'd forth the doctor’s most 
avourable pi-ognostics. And how did the heart of Genevieve 
leap responsive to the happy omen! how thankful did she feel 
for her own courage and pei-severance! And how did her fond 
brother pour out to her his mingled joy and gratitude, when, 
by degrees, he could move this or that portion of his crippled 
litubs,' and at length—happy day for both—was able to mount, 
like his friend tlie old soldier, a couple of crutches. His fi;rst 
use of them, it may be believed, was towards his sister; and 
never did mother more fondly hail the tottering efforts of her 
first-born, than Genevieve, receding playfully to lure him 
on, and crying, Courage, brother! a few steps morel” re¬ 
ceived liim at length in her outstretched arms, mingling tears 
and caresses with fresh thanksgivings for so blissful a consum¬ 
mation. 


Boulogne is pre-eminent among the seaports of France for 
its fine stretch of sands, which are the daily resort of batiiers, 
many of w'hom come from Paris and other parts of the interior, 
as well as English B*om the opposite ebast. These sands were 
a favourite resort of the twins. Carrying a seat almost to 
the edge of the waves, Genevieve led her brother to it, and 
14 
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Here he inhaled every day the refreshing' hreezses which played 
along the surface of the ocean. At other times she would move 
with him to a sheltered spot inland, where he could have the 
benefit of milk procured from a fam dairy, and a chaise of 
atmosphere. 

Wiw these attentions, and an unremitting attendance at the 
baths, where the salt-water douche continued to prove of the 
greatest efficacy, Maurice ^adually gained strength. Atfii^ 
he could walk on his crutthes only a few steps, then a greater 
distance, and after awhile he accomplished a mile and some¬ 
times two miles. He was now able to perambulate the streets, 
and to be amused with the shops; in these excursions leaning 
on his sister^s arm, and occasionadly resting when a seat pre¬ 
sented itself. In their walks through the town, Maurice and 
Genevieve found themselves the objects of respectfiil interest. 
Their mut'.iol afiectiou had become generally known, and what 
Geneldeve had done for her brother was a theme of universal 


praise. In their rambles through the town, therefore, th^ 
were frequently addressed by name, while many would point 
them out in passing, and say, “ There go the twins of Beauce.” 

When September was past, and the sea-bathing season over, 
the cure of Maurice was so far completed that he talked of 
returning homeward, and for that purpose modestly asked the 
worthy bath-keeper to advance him a small sum, to be faithfully 
repaid oat of his own and his sister’s first earnings. This loan, 
however, was not necessary, llie day befoi-e tliat fixed on for 
their depai'ture, a deputation from the youth of every rank in 
Boulogne waited on Oeuevieve Asselin, inviting her to receive 
on the morrow, at a civic feast, the tribute so richly earned 
by her sisterly devotion. The T>oor girl thought it a dream 
when thus summoned to enjoy honours reserved in hei* sirnide 
ideas for persons of rank alone; and could scarce comprehend 
when assured that it w'as the very obscurity of her station 
which enhanced her merit, and made her woiiJiy of being thus 
honoured. 


Next day six young ladies came in two carriages to con¬ 
duct the twins to the spot called Tivoli, in the upper town, 
where preparations had been made for a fete in commemora¬ 
tion of the purest and most persevering virtue. There the 
simple timid girl of Beaxice, m the garb she had brought 
from her native village, was crowned w'ith white roses, and at 
the end of the banquet presented by the spokeswoman of the 
young women of Boulogne with a purse containing fifty gold 
pieces, as a willing contribution from sisters of her owm sex, 
justly proud of one who had i*eflected upon it such unfading 
lustre. 


How the unconscious •heroine blushed and resisted; how the 
sum-one she had never so much as dreamed of possessing—was 
forced upon her; how she honourably flew to discharge with it 
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her debt at tl^e baths; but, thanks to their owner’s liberalitj, 
bror^ht it undiminished away—^may be left to the reader’s fancy. 
He laaj be pleased, however, to learn, that by the physician’s 
advice Mattnce exchanged his intended walk home for an inside 
Iseat beside his sister in the diligence, on the top of which he 
insisted on fastening his beloved wagon ; that a few days were 
spent in seeing Paris, which they had once so painfully passed, 
and in visiting the kind hostess of Mont Houge, who had acted 
towards them the Samaritan’s part; and that, availing them¬ 
selves of a return vehicle for Orleans, they reached it late on a 
Saturday night. 

About the hour of ten next morning, just as its inhabitants 
were proceeding to church, Maurice appeai-ed, now drawing, in 
his turn, up the street leading to the church, his blushing sister, 
half-smothered with the flowers showered upon her hy the whole 
closely-following population of her native village. 

The good priest, apprised of their happy return, caused the 
brother to lead his sister to the foot of the altar, and founding 
on this living text a most affecting exhortation to Christian 
eharitj’' and fraternal love, and again blessing the maid he 
held out as a pattern to all around, alluded, in a voice faltering 
with emotion, to his former words of encouragement, asking, 
“ Said I not tndy, daughter, that the God who approved would 
protect you ?” 
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^ LL excesses aiM? dangerous, and none perhaps more so 
^than an excess in devotional feeling. Of religious 
rv excesse-s, originating either in inijxisture or the delu- 
^ sious of an overheated temperament, the world lias 
many lamentable examples. Luring the last thousand 
ijvears, there have appeared as many as twenty false Messiolis, 
besides an iucalcuiable number of jiersuns who have pre- 
^ sumed, with equal impiety, to declare themselves to be 
prophets specially sent by God. History abounds in accounts 
of these deluded beings, and of their tein])orar 3 ’^ success in work¬ 
ing on the credulity of followers. For the sake of general infor¬ 
mation, and, if possible, to guard simple-minded people from 
being deceived by the claims of all such pretenders, we present 
the mllowing account of a few of the piincdpal religious impos¬ 
tors, or at least self-deceived fanatics of modern times, com¬ 
mencing with 


MUiVZRR AND BOCKIIOLT. 

In the year 1525, amid the tnnuoil of the Refoimation, there 
arose a remarkable sect in Germany, lieaded by a fanatic nanie4 
'I’homas Munxer, who declared himself to be an inspired prophet. 
The members of the sect pretended to be the peculiar favourites 
of Heaven, the chosen instruments of God to effect the millennium 
reign of Christ on earth. They believed that they had familiar 
personal inter<‘f)urse with the Deitj”, that they were on an equal 
footing with the prophets and a]) 0 ,sties of old, and were armed 
against all oyiposition bj"^ the power of working miracles. Their 
pretended visions, mii'acles, and ^ropheeie.s, soon kindled the 
name of fanaticism in the minds of the peasants. Their prophet 
and leader at length took the field, attended by his deluded fol¬ 
lowers, with the intention of ovi^rturning all gnveniments and 
laws, giving as a reason that the worbi was now to be governed 
by the jfpDiider of Christianity in person. The elector of Saxony 
and other ])rmees raised an army to withstand the dangerous 
pretensions of the sect. About live thousand were slain in battle, 
the leader of the mob was executed, and the fanaticism apparently 
quelled. 

A few years later a similar delusion was propagated in West¬ 
phalia, a district in lower Germany, by John Bockholt, a tailor 
by profession, and a native of Leyden, in Holland—hence his 
po]>ular name of John of Leyden. This man, with the aid of a 
few equally infatuated sscalots, began to spread his doctrines in 
Munster, the capital of *Westphali!i, in the year 1533, and, as in 
all similar cases, soon gained listeners, some of whom became 
believers in his lueteuaions. John of Leyden, like a number of 
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his prf'decessors, a.ssiimed the character of a temporal prince. He 
pei’auaded his credulous followers that a new spiritual kingdom 
was to he cstabli.shed, and that Munster was to be its capital^ 
whence laws should be sent forth to govern all the kings oi the 
earth. This presumptuous idea was flattering to the mob, and 
the Lejden tailor gained continual occe.ssions of adherents. As 
he 'W'cnt on, (wen the learned, including some monks, joined his 
sect, until at length he found himself powerful enough to venture 
on ,his gi’eat project. His followers rose suddenly in ai*ms, 
nttneked and dei)osed the masristrates, and became masters of the 
city. Immedi.ately afViCrwards John of Leyden was proclaimed 
hin^ of the New Jerusalem. 

Wc have said nothing of the doctrines or personal doings of 
the man who thus got the sway of a great city containing many 
thou.sands of people. His extravagances are almost incredible. 
Hn married eleven wive.«i, to show his approbation of the poly¬ 
gamy which prevailed in the times of other kings of Jerusalem; 
and to assimilate himself to a particular king of the Hebrews, he 
ran or madly danced, without a]iparcl, through the streets of 
Munster. Other most offensive and pernicious acts were daily 
committed by this mock-monarch, whom it i^ charity to set down 
MS insane. He of course saw visions and dreamt dreams in 
abundance. In one dre.nm it wa.s communicated to him, he said, 
that the cities of Amstcnlara, Deventer, and "Wesel, were given to 
him aa his own. He accordingly sent disciples or bishops 
thither, to spread his new kingdom. In the state'of the public 
mind at the period, these religious embassies were not, as they 
appear now, ridiculous. The Amsterdam envoy gathered so 
many proselytes, tliat he attempted to seize on the city. He 
marched his followers to the to'WTi-house on a given day, witli 
drums beating and colours flying. Having seized on the house, 
he lixed his head-fpiarters thetfe; but the burglier.s rose, and with 
some regular troops surroundeil the fanatics; the wdiole of them 
tvere. put to deatii in a severe manner, in order to intimidate 
otliers of the class. 

It may well be imagined that the city of Munster was in a 
dread 111 f condition under John of Leyden, it being a doctrine of 
the sect that all things should be in common among the faithful*; 
and they also hiught" that civil magistrates were utterly useless. 
Hence fmomous crimes, aa well as ridiculous follies, were prac¬ 
tised continually—w'al enthusiasm of belief adding to the evil 
rather than diminishing it. The following incident is the only 
one descriptive of the insane and scjmdalous practices of the sect 
whif-h we shall venture to record—a specimen is enough. Twelve 
of them met, live being women, in a private house. One of the 
men, a tailor by trade, having prayed for four hours in a sort of 
ti'.ince, then took off his garments, and tlu'owing them into the 
flames, comm.anded the rest to do the same. All did so ; and the 
■whole subsequently went out to the streets, wdiich they paraded, 
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cryinf^, '“Wo! wo! wo to Babylon!’’ and tlift like. Being" 
jieized and taken before a magistwite, they refused to dress them¬ 
selves, saying, “ We are the naked truth I” Were it not for the 
sequel, we might simply feel disgust at this, as the doing, 
possibly, of shameless profligates. But when these very persons, 
instead of being placed in lunatic asylums, were taken to the 
Bcaflbld, they simg and danced for joy, and died with all the 
marks of sincere religious enthusiasm. 

John of Leyden did not long enjoy the throne of Munster. Its 
rightful sovereign and bishop. Count WaJdeek, aided by other 
petty princes oiP Germany, assemlded an army and marched 
against the city. The fanatics shut its gates and resisted; nor 
was it until fifter an obstinate siege that the occupants were, 
overcome. The mock-monarch was taken, and suffered a cruel 
death, with great numbers of his wrong-headed associates. 

The p.'j^.ular hallucination, however, did not end here. The 
severe laws which wore enacted after the deaths of Munzer and 
Bockholt, in order to chr 'k the spread of their principles, were 
of no j)revcnti\e vahie; perhaps the reverse. We arc told by 
Mosheim, that immediately after the taking of Munster, “ tlie 
innocent and the. guilty were often involved in the same terrible 
fute, and prodigious numbers were devoted to death in the most 
dreadful forms.” There is proof, too, as in the single case 
detailed, that even where great ])rofligacy characterised their 
peculiar course of conduct, there was often mixed up with it such 
an amount of sincerity as ought to make us think of them with 
pity as beings labouring under a strange delusion, rather than 
t)lumc them as persons erring under the common impulses leading 
to vice. “ In almost all the countries of Kurope, ah unspeakable 
number of these wretches preferrexl death in its worst foims tii 
a retractation of their errors. Neither the view of the flames 
kiiKlled to consume them, nor the ignominy of the gibbet, nor 
the terrors of the sw'ord, could shake their invincible but ill-placed 
constancy, or induce them to abandon tenets that appeared dearer 
to them tnan life and all its enjoyments.” The more enlightened 
policy {»f modem times would either leave alone such unhappy 
Jieing.s, or consign them to the humane treatment of a lunatic 
asylum. 


raCUABD BllOTnEBS. 

Eichai’d Brothers was horn in Newfoundland in 17G0, and for 
several years served as a midshipmtin and lieutenant in tlie Bri- 
tisli royal navy. In the year 1784 a reduction of the navy took 
jdace, and he was paid to live for the future upon an allowance 
of three shillings a-day. No particular eocentridties of conduct 
characterised Brothers up to the year 1790, when his uuder- 
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staudingr, according- to ]us own showing, began first to be really 
“ enlightened, although (says he) I had always a preseutiruent 
of being some time or other veiy great.” The enlightenment 
took the shape of an objection to the oath which he was obliged 
by form to take in receiving his hall‘-ye,arly ])uy, and winch 
bears to be a “ voluntary ” attestation that the annuitant has 
received the benefit of no public employment during the term 
for which he draws his salary. Mr Brothers found here a diffi- 
culty vhich seems really somewhat jmzzling. “ 1 do not wish 
(he reasimed) to take any oath if I can possibly avoid it, and yet 
part of my attestation is, that 1 swear voluntarily. This makes 
me utter and sign a falsehood, as the oath is compulsory, luy 
pay not being procurable without it.” The head of the Adnn- 
ralty (the Eaj*] of Chatham) w'ould not depart from the ordinaiy 
form in such cases, and Mr Brothers was left lialf starving, for 
the space of a year or so, on the horns of this dilemma. Anxiety 
of mind appeai-s to have given tlie decisive bent, at this period, 
to his awakening fanatical tendencies. 

The next tidings w'hich we have of Mr Brothers I'esult from 
the a]>plication, in 17‘J1, of Mi's Green, a lodging-house keeper in 
Westminster, to one of the workhouses in that district, respecting 
a lodger of hers who owed her thirty-three pounds, and whom 
she w”as unable to keep any longer, as his eonseience would not 
allow him to draw the pay due to liim from the Admiralty. The 
W'orkhouse board pitied the ]toor woman, who spoke highly of 
the hone.sty, good tempei*, and moral conduct of her lodger. 
They sent for Mr Brothers. “ His appearance (says a wi-iter 
who -w'as ])rpsent) prej^ossessed me gi'eatly in his favour, lie 
seemed about thirty yeare of age, tall, and well-formed, and 
showed in liis address and manner mueh mildness and gentility.” 
He answered questions calmly, though his replies were all tinc¬ 
tured w’ith fanaticism. I'lie issue was, that tlie board took him 
ofl‘ Mrs Green’s hands foi* a time, and stated tlie case fully to the 
Admiralty; which body, on the score of the eccentricities deposed 
to by the widow, granted the pension to Mr Brothers for the 
future without the oath. 

Uicliai'd Brothers, comparatively easy in worldly circum-^ 
stances, now came before tne world as a prophet. He did not* 

{ Publish his “g-eat” works till 17t>4; but long before that time 
lis prophetic announcements had been spread abroad, and he 
had made a mighty stir in the w’orld. His house was constantly 
filled by jiiersons of quality and fortune, of both sexes, and the 
street crowdeil with tlieir <«irriages. There w'as at least one 
member of parliament, Nathaniel Brassey Hallied, a gentleman 
known as a profound Oriental scholar, an^ author of some highly 
valued (!Oin})Ositions, who openly espoused the views and cause of 
Brothers, sounding his praises in the British senate, and support¬ 
ing him by learned dissertations from the press. Oxfonl divines 
did not disdain to enter the field as opponents of the new prophet; 
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scores of pious enthusiasts testified in his favour; thousands 
trembled at his denunciations of wo; and, in short, Richard 
Brothers became, what he “ had always a presentiment of being 
S(jme time or other—a very great man.’' ^ 

To glance at the mass of absurdities—blasphemous in the 
e;i:treme, if viewed as the outjwurings of mental sanity—whicli 
men thus allowed to arrest their attention, excites a sense alike of 
the painfiil and ludicrous. That the man was neither more nor 
less than a confirmed lunatic, appears on tlu^ face of every chap¬ 
ter. If there was any admixture of imposture in the case, cer¬ 
tainly self-delusion was the prevailing feature. The following 
selections, whiclt, so far from being the most gross .specimens of 
his ravings, are only such as may without impropriety be set 
down here, will satisfy every i*eader of the diseased orgjinisation 
of the jiioiiliet’s head. He culls his work, Avhich .appeared in two 
books, “ A Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times,” 
W’itli a further heading, ’vhich could scarcely be repeated. lie 
had found out in his vit-ious that his ancestors had been Jews, 
though “ scparattnl from that race for fifteen hundred years, such 
a length of time as to make them forget they ever belonged to 
the name.” The discovery of his Hebrew descent was an essen¬ 
tial ])oint, .as the projdiet w'jts to be the “ prince and restorer of 
the Jews by the year 1798.” Ab.‘'Urd enough as this assumed 
genealogy was, wliat term should be applied to the further 
assumption, defended by” Mr Ilalbed in p.irJimnent, of .such a 
descent as to i-endf r him “ nephew” to the Divine Being! 

One of Brothers’.s more im 2 >ortant j>roplie<;ies wms, that London 
would be destroyed in 1791 ; and will it be credited that such a 
piece of nonsense sliould at the time have created great uneasiness 
in the minds of many persons in the meti ojiolis ? To finish the 
farce, Loudon w .as nut destroyed at the time predicted; but that 
only gave the projihet grounds for self-laudation: it was saved 
by hi<i interposition! He describes miuutefy what the state of 
things would otherwise have been, iu order, no doubt, to make 
tlip sense of the escape stronger. “ London would have formed 
a great ba}^ or inlet of the channel; all the land between Windsor 
•and the Downs would have been sunk, including a distance of 
eighteen miles on each side, to the depth of seventy fathoms, 
that no traces of the citj’- might be ever found.” 

Mr Brothers had many visions (’f solid temporal power and 
honours. In a vision he was shown “ the queen of Kngburid 
coming tr^wards me, slow, tremhling, and afraid. Tliis was com¬ 
municated to William Pitt in the month called June 1792.” In 
an«)ther vision he saw the English monarch rise from the throne, 
and humbly send him “ a most magnificent star.” W'hat this 
meant the prophet could not at first tell, but it was revealed” to 
signify that entire power was given to him <»ver the majesty of 
England. A letter describing the vusioii, “ with others to the 
king, queen, ami chancellor of tlie exchequer, were put into the 
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I^nny post-office, to be sent by that conveyance, accordinjr to the 
directions 1 i'eeei\'ed on that head by I’evelation.” But Brothers 
was stiJl more dii'cct in his announcements to the king’ of his 
coming fall, Ih his book he plainly says, “ I tell you, George 
the Third, king of England, that immediately on my being 
revealed in liondon to tlie Hebrews as their j>rinee, and to all 
nations as their governor, your crown must be delivered up to 
me, that all your power and authority may instantly cease/' 
The ‘‘ revelation” spoken of was to be effected openly and jrisibly. 

I am tt» take a rod and throw it on the ground, when it will be 
changed into a serpfunt; to take it in my hand again, when it will 
be re-changed into a rod.” 

Can it be possible that ravings such as these, which are among 
the least objectiomible in the book, brought carriages full of 
admiring people of quality to the door of Bichard BifJthers, and 
were defended by a learned senator of Britain less than fifty 
yeui’s ago? That they did so is undeniable' and here lies the 
apology for yet holding the case up to ridicule. But space and 
time enough have now bet;n oe<nij)ied -with the task, and vre must 
speedily draw to an end with Kiehard Brothers. He showed 
most fully the extent of his self-delusion, ])erhaps, on the occasion 
of his Msit to the House of Oojumoiis. After lormally announc¬ 
ing that he wa.^ about to do so, he went to that place for the 
purpose of pro]>hesvmg to the members of wars and rumours of 
wars, and of directing them, as their true “ king and minister of 
state,” how to avoid the coming perils. Strange to say, the 
reckless speaker sent back the letter of the pi-ophet with a 
messenger,’ who set him off with what he felt to be, “ in such a 
public place particularly, unfeeling contemjit and incivility.” 
But the House of Commons had not vet seen the last of Richard 


Brothers. On the 4th of March 1705 the jtoor prophet was 
taken into custody, ostensibly to answ'er a charge of high treason, 
founded on the printed passages relating to the king, hut in 
reality to try the sanity of the man in a regular w ay. lie was 
tried, and w’as declared by a jury to be inmac. The imputation 
both of insanity and high treason w'tis combated, in two long 
speeches in the House of Commons, by Mr Halhed, and these? 

3 >eeches show b'^tli learning and ingenuity in no slight degree. 

ut the l ase was too strong' for Mr llalhed, and his motions fell 
to the ground imsecondcd. 

Richard Br<>thers now fell under the care of the lord-chancellor 


as a lunatic, and passed the whole of his remaining d-ays, w'e 
believe, in private confinement. Doubtless he would there Ive 
much more happy than in the midst of a w orld for which his 
unfortunate situation militted him. The victims of such illusions 


create a w’orld of their owu around them, nnd in imaginary iutere 
course with the beings that |>eoi)ie it, find more pleasure than in 
any commerce with the material creation. Richard Brothers, as 
far as he lived at all for the ordiu;:ry world, lived only to give 
cs 
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anotlier proof of the stroiig'th of the superstitious feelinp: and love 
of the marvellous iu man, as vvell as of the difficulty which even 
education has in repi'essiu^ their undue exercise. 


riJMALE TANATICS. 

Within the last sixty or seventy vears, the relij^'ious w'orld 
has been scandalised by the wild fancies and pi'etensions of 
ttoverai female fanatics, equally mad or self-deceiving* with the 
most visionary impostors of the male sex. We shall first 
S})eak of 

Ann Lee. —This woman was the daughter of a blacksmith in 
Maiichcst*^'!'. and having* gone tq Ameriwi, she commenced her 
operations in 177C, near Alliany, in the state of New York. A 
combination of bodily disease—^jierhaps catalepsy—and religious 
excitement appf'ors to have produced iu her the most distressing 
consequences. During the spasms and convulsions into which 
she occasionally was thrown, her person was dryadfully dis¬ 
torted, and siie would clench her hands until the blood oozed 
through the pfn*es of her skin. She continued so long in thest^ 
fits, tiiat her ne.-'h and strength wasted away, and she required to 
be fed, and W’as nursed like an infant. 

Deranged both in body and mind, slie now began to imagine 
herself' to be under supeinatiiral influence; thought, or pre¬ 
tended, that she had visions and i*eve,lations; and cndf>d with 
declaring that she W'as the woman spoken of in the book of 
llevelations, chapter xii.; 1. “ And there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven; a w'omar^, clothed wdth the sun, ana the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a crowm of tw*elve 
stars; 2. And she being with child cried, travailing in birth, 
and pained to be deli\ered; G. And she breught forth a man 
child, who was to rule all nations with a i*od of iron j and her 
child W'as caught up unto God, and to his tlirone.” Mrs Lee 
furtlier declared that she the mother and leader of the dlect; 
•that she hud the gift of tongues; that she could convcr.se with 
the dead; and that she should never die, but ascend to heaven 
in the twinkling of an eye. Nutw’ithstanding this confident 
prediction, she died; but her death was so far from opening the 
eyes of her du]>es, that it rather confirmed them in the faith, 
and she still numbers several thousand follow'er.s in the United 
States, These deluded people believe that they are the only 
true church on earth; tliat they shall reign W'ith Christ a thou¬ 
sand year.s; that they have all the apostolic gifts; and, like 
them, they prove all their doctrines from proplieey, as w'ell as 
by signs and by wondbra. 

Jcniiina Witkinwn w'as another American fanatic who flou¬ 
rished at the same time as Mrs Lee. She was the daughter of 
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a member of the Society of Friends of Cumbeidand, Khode Island. 
Mentally deranged, her first visions occurred in 1775, when she 
pretended that hud been ill, and had actually died. Her soul 
naving gone to heaven, as she alleged, she there heard the in- 
<miry, “Who will go and preach to a dying world ?” Whereupon 
Me answered, “ Here am 1, send me.” Her body, as she said, was 
then reanimated by the spirit of Christ, upon which she set up 
as a public teacher, to give the last call oi mercy to the human 
race. She declared that she had .arrived at a state of perfection, 
and knew all things by immediate revelation; that she could 
foretell future events, heal all diseases, and discern the secrets 
of the heart. If any person was not healed by her, she con¬ 
veniently attributed it to the want of faith. 

Mrs Wilkinson made many tdher extravagant pretensions. 
She assumed the title of urxiversal friend; declared that she had 
left the realms of glory for the good of mankind, and that all 
who w^ould not believe in her should pericdi. She pretended 
that she should live’ a thousand years, and then be translated 
without death. She preached in defence of a community of 
goods, andtook herself wdiatever “the Lord had need of.” 
Multitudes of the poor, and many of the rich, in New England 
believed in the truth of these frantic assumptions, and made 
large contributions to her. Some gave hundreds, and one even 
a Uiousaiid dollars for her use. In a few instances W'ealthy 
families were ruined by her. No detection of her fallacies un¬ 
deceived her w'illing dupes. She pretended that she could walk 
on w'uter, in which she signally failed. She pretended that she 
could raise the dead to life, but a corpse placed in a coihn re¬ 
mained dead in spite of all her efforts. Her own death occurred 
in 1819, and thus her claims ta immortality were completely 
falsified. Yet her followers would not at first believe that she 
was dead. They I'efused to buiy her body, but at last w'ere 
compelled to dispose of it in some secret way. Mi’s Wilkinson 
still numbers followers in the United States, W'ho entertain the 
notion that she has left them only for a time, and will return 
agai'n on earth. 

Mrs JBuchaUf a resident in Glasgow, excited by a religious, 
mania, announced herself in 1788 as a mother and leader of 
the elect. She likewise wras resolute in proclaiming that she 
was the woman spoken of in the Eevelations; that the end of 
the world was near, and that aU should follow her ministrations. 
For some time she wandered from place to place, attended by 
hundreds of half-crazy dupes. This Avoman appeal's to have 
been one of the least selfi.sn or arrogant of the class to which 
she belonged. She seems simply to have been a lunatic, whom 
it was cruel to allow to go at large. She announced that she 
was immortal, and that all who believed in her should never 
taste death; bnt in time, like all other mortals, she died; and 
this event staggered the faith of her followers. Tlie Buchaiiites, 
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fts they wepe termed, are now, we believe, extinct. Perhaps 
some of them were absorbed by the next impostor-fanatic who 
appeared in England. 

Joanna Smthcott ,—This person was bom in Devonshire about 
the year 1760, of humble parents. In early life, and till near 
her 'fortieth year, she was^ employed chiefly at Exeter as a 
domestic servant. Having* joined one of the Methodist bodies, 
hei’ religious feelings were powerfully awakened, and becom¬ 
ing acquainted with a man named Sanderson, woo laid claim 
to the spirit of prtrohecy, the notion of a like .pretension was 
gradually impi'essea on her mind. Possessing a very inferior 
Mucation, and naturally of a coarse mind, her efforts at pro¬ 
phecy, whether in prose or verse, were uncouth and unworthy 
of the notine of people enjoying a sane mind. There being, 
however, always persons of an unsettled turn ready to give 
credence to pretensions confidently supported, her influence ex¬ 
tended ; she announced herself, like her predecessors in England 
and America, as the woman spoken oi in the book of Kevo- 
lations; and obtained considerable sums by the sale of seals 
which were to secure the salvation of those who* purchased 
them. 


Exeter being too narrow a field for the exercise of her pro¬ 
phetic powers, Mrs Southcott removed to London, on the invi¬ 
tation and at the expense of William Sharp, an eminent engraver, 
who had become one of her principal adherents. Both before 
and after her removal to the metropolis, she published a number 
of pamphlets containing her crude reveries and prophecies con- 
cemin^* her mission. Towards the year 1813 she had surrounded 
herself with many credulous bdievers, and among certain classes 
had become an object of no small importance. Among other 
rh^sodies, she uttered di'eadful denunciations upon her opposers 
and the unbelieving nations, and predicted the speedy approach 
of the millennimn. In the last year of her life she secluded 
hei-self firom’ the world, and especially from the society of the 
other sex, and gave out that we was with child of the Holy 
'Ghost; and that she should give birth to the Shiloh promised 
fb Jacob, which should he the second coming of Ohnst. Her 
prophecy was, that she was to be delivered on the 19th of 
“October 1814, at midnight; being then upwards of sixty years 
of age. 

This announcement seemed not unlikely to be vended, for 
there was an external appearance of pregnancy; and her fol¬ 
lowers, who are said to have amounted at that time to 100,000, 
were in the highest state of excitement. A splendid and expen¬ 
sive cradle was made, and considerable sums were contributed, 
in order to have other things prepared in a style worthy of the 
expected Shiloh. On the night of the 19th of October a laige 
number of persons assembled in the sti*eet in which she liv^ 
waiting to near the announcement of the looked-for event; but 
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the hour of midnig’ht passed over, and the crowd were only 
induced to disperse by beinj^ informed that Mra Southcott had 
fallen into a trance. Ou the 27th of December following she 
died, having a sboi't time previously declared that “ if she was 
deceived, she was at all events misled by some spirit, either good 
or evil.” Under the belief that she was not dead, or that she 
would again come to life, her disciples refused to inter the body, 
until it began to be offensive from decomposition. They then, 
consented, with much reluctance, to a post-mortem examination, 
which fully refuted Joanna’s pretensions and their belief. The 
appearance which had deceived her followers was found to have 
ansen from dropsy. The pretended mission of Joanna Southcott 
might be expected to have been now thoroughly abandoned; 
but whether influenced by fanaticism or shame, her disciples 
clung to the cause of the deceased. They most reluctantly 
buried the body, without relinquishing their hopes. Plattei’ing 
themselves that the object of tlicir veneration would still, some 
way, reappear, they formed themselves into a religious socie^, 
winch exists till this day in London, under the name of the 
Southcottian cliurch. The members affect a peculiar costume, 
of which a brown coat of a plain cut, a whity-brown hat, with 
a lung unshaven beard, are the chief features. Joanna Southcott 
was unquestionably, for tbe last twenty years of her life, in a 
state of religious insanity, which took the direction of diseased 
self-esteem. A lunatic asylum would have been her most ffttiug 
place of residence. 


ROBERT MATTHEWS. 

Some years ago a considerable sensation was created in the 
’ state of New York by the mad and grotesque pranks of Hobert 
Matthews, who presumptuously laid claim to the divine cha¬ 
racter, and had the address to impose himself as a superior being 
upon some of the most respectable members of society. As no 
account, as far as we are aware, has ever been published in 
Britain of this remarkable affair, notwithstanding the interest 
which it excited in America, we propose to introduce a notice of 
it to our readers. 

Bobert Matthews was a native of Washington county, in the 
state of New York, and of Scotch extraction. At an early age 
he was left an orphan, and was brought up in the family of a 
respectable farmer in tlie town of Cambridge, where in his boy¬ 
hood he received the religious instruction of the clergyman 
belonging to the Antiburgher branch of Seceders. . At about 
twenty years of age he came to the city of New York, and 
worked at the business of a carjienter and house-joiner, which 
he had partially learned in the country. Possessmg a genius 
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for mechanical pursuits, and being of active habits, he was an 
excellent workman, ana was in constant and lucrative employ¬ 
ment. In 1818 he married a respectable youi^ woman, and 
removed to Cambridge for the purpose of pursuing the business 
of a storekeeper; but the undertaking, after a trial of three 
years, failed. He became bankrapt, involving his father-in-law 
in his ruin; and in 1816 he returned once more to New York, 
where for a number of yeai's he wrought at his old profession 
of a house-carpenter. Being at length dissatisfied with his 
condition, he removed in 1827 to what he thought a better field 
for his talent in Albany. While settled in this city, a remark- 
ifi)le change took place in his feelings. Hitherto he had belonged 
to the Scotch church; but now, disliking that communion, he 
attached himself to the Dutch Reformed congregation, and 
there gatht'ring fresh ardour, at length surrenderefi his whole 
XEund to spiritual affairs. Wliile in this condition, he w'ent to 
hear a young and fervent orator, the Rev. Mr Kirk, from New 
York, preach, and returned home in such a frenzy of enthusiasm, 
as to sit up a great part of the night repeating, expounding, 
and commending passages from the seimon. From this period 
his conduct was that of a half-crazy man. He joined the tem¬ 
perance society, but went far beyond the usual rules of sueh 
associations, contending that the use of meats sliould be excluded 
as well as of intoxicating liqu(h«; proceeding on this notion, he 
enforced a rigid system of dietetics in his household, obliging 
his wife and children to subsisi; only on bread, fruits, and vege¬ 
tables. 

During the year 1829 his conduct liecame moi’e and more 
wild and unregulated. His employment was still that of a 
journeyman house-joiner: but instead of minding his work, he 
fell into the practice of exhorting the workmen during the hours 
of labour, and of expounding the Scriptures to them in a novd 
and enthusiastic manner, until at length he became so bois¬ 
terous, that his employer, a very pious man, was obliged to 
discharge him from hJs service, lie claimea at this time to 
have received by revelation some new light upon the subject of 
<ftperimental reugion, but did not as yet lay claim to any super¬ 
natural character. Discharged from regular employment, he 
had abundant leisure for street-preaching, 'which he commenced 
in a vociferous manner—exhorting every one he met upon the 
subject of temperance and religion, and holding forth to crowds 
at the cornel's of the sti*eets. Having made a convert of one of 
his late fellow-workmen, he procured a large white flag, on 
which was inscribed “Rally round the Standard of Tnith;” 
this they raised on a pole, and bore through the streets every 
morning, ’haranguing the multitudes w’hom their strange ap¬ 
pearance and demeanour attracted around them. A young 
student of divinity, catching the infection, as it seemed, united 
himself with Matthews, arid assisted in the preacliings in the 
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the hour of midnigfht passed over, and the crowd were only 
induced to disperse by bein^ informed that Mrs Southcott ha^ 
fallen into a trance. On the 27th of December following she 
died, having a short time previously declared that if slm was 
deceived, she was at all events misled by some spirit, dither good 
or evil.” Under the belief that she was not dead, or that she 
would again come to life, her disciples refused to inter the body, 
until it began to be offensive from decomjMisition. They then 
consented, with much reluctance, to a post-mortem examination, 
which fully refuted Joanna's pretensions and their belief. The 
apj.»earant« which had deceived her followers was found to have 
ai'isen from dropsy. The pretended mission of Joanna Soutilicott 
might be expected to have been now thoroughly abandoned; 
but whether influenced by fanaticism or shame, her disciples 
clung to the cause of the deceased. They most reluctautiy 
buried the body, without relinquishing their hopes, flattering 
lliemsMilves that the object of their veneration would still, some 
way, reappear, they formed themselves into a religious society, 
winch exists till this day in London, under the name of the 
Southcottian chm'ch. The members affect a peculiar costume, 
of which a brow'ii coat of a plain cut, a whity-brow'n hat, with 
a long unsliuven beard, are the chief features. Joanna Southcott 
was unquestionably, for the last twenty years of her life, in a 
state of religious insanity, which took the direction of diseased 
self-esteem. A lunatic asylum would have been her most fitting 
place of residence. 


ROEERT MATTHEWS. 

Some years ago a considerable sensation was created in the 
state of ISew' York by the mad and grotesque pranks of Robert 
Matthews, who presumptuously laid claim to the divine cha¬ 
racter, and had the address to impose himself <a5 a superior being 
upon some of the most respectable members of society. As no 
account, as far as we are aware, has ever been published m 
Britain of ibis remarkable affair, notwithstanding the interest 
which it excited in America, we propose to introduce a notice of 
it to our readers. 

Robei*t Matthew? was a native of Washington county, in the 
state of NewY'ovk, and of Scotch extraction. At an early age 
he was left an orphan, and was brought up in the family ot a 
respectable farmer iii the town of Cambridge, where in his boy¬ 
hood he received the religious instruction of the clergyman 
belonging to the Antiburgher branch of Seceders. . At about 
twenty years of age he came to the city of New York, and 
worked at the business of a carpentei* and house-joiner, which 
he had paitially learned in the country. Possessing a genius 
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for mechanical pursuits, and being of active habits, he was an 
excellent workman, and was in constant and lucrative employ¬ 
ment. In 1818 he married a respectable yonng woman, and 
removed to Cambridge for the purpose of pursuing the business 
of a storekeeper; but the undertaking, after a trial of three 
years, failed. He became bankrupt, involving his &ther-in-Iaw 
m his ruin; and in 1818 he returned once more to New York, 
where for a number of years he wrought at his old pi’ofession 
of a house-carpenter, ^eing at length dissatisiied with his 
condition, he removed in 1827 to what be thought a better field 
for his talent in Albany. While settled in this city, a remark¬ 
able change took place in his feeling. Hitherto he had belonged 
to the Scotch church; but now, disliking that communion, he 
attached himself to the Dutch Heformed congr^ation, and 
there gathering fresh ardour, at length surrendered his whole 
mind to spiritual affairs. While in this condition, he went to 
hear a young and fervent orator, the Rev. Mr Kirk, from New 
York, preach, and returaed home in such a frenzy of enthusiasm, 
as to ait up a great part of the night repeating, expounding, 
and commending passages from the sermon. From this period 
his conduct was that of a half-crazy man. He ioined the tem¬ 
perance society, but went far beyond the usual rules of such 
associations, contending that the use of meats should be excluded 
as well as of intoxicating liqu^; jiroceeding on this notion, he 
enforced a rigid system of dietetics in his household, obliging 
his wife and ciuldi^ to subsist only on bread, fruits, and vege¬ 
tables. 

During the year 1829 his conduct became more and more 
wild and unregulated. His employment was still that of a 
journeyman house-joiner; but instead of minding his work, he 
fell into the practice of exhorting the workmen during the hours 
of labour, and of expounding the Scriptures to them in a novd 
and enthusiastic manner, until at length he became so bois- 
teroTis, that his employer, a very pious man, was obliged to 
discharge him from his service. He claimed at this time to 
have received by revelation some new light upon the subject of 
experimental religion, but did not as yet lay claim to any super¬ 
natural character. Discharged from regular employment, he 
had abundant leisure for street-preaching, which he commenced 
in a vociferous manner—exhorting eveiy one he met upon the 
subject of temperance and religion, and holding forth to crowds 
at the cornel's of the streets. Having made a convert of one of 
his late fellow-workmen, he procured a large white flag, on 
which was inscribed “Rally round the Standard of Truth;” 
this they raised on a pole, and bore through the streets every 
morning, 'haranguing the multitudes whom their strange ap¬ 
pearance and demeanour attracted around them. A young 
student of divinity, catching the infection, as it seemed, united 
himself with Matthews, and assisted in the preachings in the 
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puUiG' tHiorottglifanis. Matthews, however^ was a remarkahly 
oad pdreacher, and made little or no impression on his auditors^ 
His addresses were incoherent, consisting of disjointed sentences, 
sometiines g:rand or bombastic, and at other times low and ridi¬ 
culous, but always uttm^d at the highest pitch of the voice, and 
deaig7ied both in matter and manner to terrify and startle his 
hearers. The favourite doctrine which he attempted to enforce 
was, that Albmiy would be immediately destroyed, unless the 
people were convfU’ted; and he harped so wildly on this theme, 
that in a short time he became utteify distraught. All the 
elfoits of his poor wife to restrain him in his mania were un¬ 
availing. One night be aroused his family from their slumbers, 
dechij^ that the city would be destroyed before morning, and 
fled from his hom^ taking with him tbiee of liis sons, the 
youngest an infant of only two j^ears. With these he travelled 
maniacally on foot for twenty-four liours, till he reached the 
house of his sister in the town of Argyle, a distance of forty 
miles. 

The religious wanderings of Matthews tlie prophet, as he was 
called, may now be said to have commenced. With a Bible in 
his hand, and his face garnished with a long beard, which he 
had for some time been suffering to grow, m obedience to a 
^riptural command, he wandered about, collecting crowds to 
listen to his ravings, and frequently disturbed the peace of 
TOgular meetings in the churches. Finding that he made no 
impassion in the old settled pail; of the country, he set out on 
a missionaiy tour tlirough the western states, penetrating the 
deepest £ 01 *^ 13 , crossing the prairies, and never stopping ml he 
had |.u‘oclaiiiied his mission amid the wilds of the Arkansas. 
Thence he turned lus steps to the south-east, recrossed the Mis¬ 
sissippi, traversed Tennessee, and arrived in Georgia with the 
view of preaching to the Indians j but hei'e he w*as seized by 
the authoiities, and placed in coniinement as a disturber of the 
public peace. Ultimately he was dismissed, and permitted to 
return towards his old haimts in JNew York^and its neighbour¬ 
hood, where he arrived in a somewhat new character. It would 
appear that till about tins period Matthews was simply in "a 
state of mental deiuugement, and, like all madmen in similar 
circumstances, was wrfectly sincere in liis belief. The small 
degree of success on,his journey, his imprisonmeut in Georgia, 
and his utter poverty, may be aavanced us a cause for an alte¬ 
ration in his conduct. He now lost a portion of his frenzy, and 
in proportion as he cooled ip tins respect, the idea of imposture 
Beema to have assumed a place in his mind. There is at least 
no o^er rational mode ot exploimng his very singular beha¬ 
viour. la the capacity, therefore, of Imlf-madraaii, hdf-knave, 
Mr Matthews may be viewed as entering on his career in New 
York in the month of May 1832. 

In oidinary times and circumstances, the intnision of such a 
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madman into a quiet mercantile «ity would le^ to no other' 
i*esult than the committal of the intruder to the house of correo 
tion or a lunatic a^lum; but at the period of Matthews’s 
appearance in New York, a pretty large portion of the public 
mind was prepared for an^ Kind of extravagance in reugion, 
and therefore the declaration of his mission was looked upon 
only as another act in the drama which had for sosne time been 
peimrming. About the year 163S a few ladies became dis^ 
satisfied with the existing means of religious instruction hi the 
city, and set on foot the bold project of converting Ihe whole 
population fay a system of female visitation, in the execution of' 
which, every house and family was to be visited far committees 
of two, who were to entei* houses indiscriminately, and pray- 
for the conversion of the inmates whether tliey would hear or 
not. This scheme created no little noise at the time, but, like 
all frenzies, if only lasted its day, and was suoceeded by other- 
schemes perhaps equally well-meaning, but equally visionary. 
Among uie class of p^ectionists, as th^ were termed, there 
were doubtless many estimable persons, and none more so than 
Mr Elnah Pierson and his wife. Mr Pierson was a merchant 
by promssion, and, by a course of industry and i-egulaiity in all 
his undertakings, was now in opulent circiimstances. Until the 
late religious frenzy ^tated the city, he had been noted for his 
intelligence and unaf^cted piety, and not less so W'as his lady. 
In a short period his devotional feelings underwent a I'emark- 
able change. In 1828, after passing trough a state of preli- 
minary excitement, he became afiiicted with monomania on the 
subject of relimon, while upon all matters of business, as far as 
they could be disconnected from tihat on which he was decidedly 
crii3^.ed, his intellectual powei*s and facmlties were as active and 
acute as ever. During his continuance in this state of hallucinar 
tion, in the year 1830 his wife died of a pulmonary afieetion, which 
had been gi'eatly aggravated by long fasting and other bodily 
severities. This event only served to confirm Mr Pierson in his 
monomania. He considei^ that it would afford an opportunity 
for the working of a miracle through the efficacy of faith. By 
gross miBinterpi*etation of Scripture (Epistle of James, v. 14, 
15), he believed that his wife should be “ raised up” from death 
while lying in her coffin, and accordingly collected a crowd of 
persons, some of whom were equally Eluded with himself, to 
see the wonder performed in their presence. The account of 
this melancholy exhibition, which is lying before' us, is too 
long and too painiiil for extract; and it will suffice to state, tliat 
notwithstanding the most solemn appeals to the Almighty from 
the bereaved husband, the corpse remained still ana lifeless; 
and by thjs remonstrances of a medical attendant, who ^clared 
that decomposition was* making rapid and dangiirous progress, 
the body was finally consigned to the tomb. 

Such was the hallucination of Mr Pierson, which many pitied, 
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and some were found to appj'ove. Amon^ the latter was Mr 
S—also a merchant in ^ood circumstances, but w^ho liad 
latterly become a victim to the religious excitement which pre¬ 
vailed, and, like Mi' Pierson, often subjected himself to fasts for 
a week at a time, greatly to the injury of his health and the 
confirmation of his mania. Both gentlemen being thus in a 
state of mind to look for extraordinaiy events, a stranger pren 
sented himself before them on the 6th of May 1832. He had 
the heal'd of a patriarch, a tall form, and his language was of a 
high-flown cast on religious topics, which at once engaged their 
attention and sympathy. This imposing stranger was no other 
than llobert Matthews. The pretensions whi^ he made w^ere 
of a nature which w^e can scarcely trust ourselves even to hint 
at. That the tale may be told with as little pain to our readers 
as possible, let it suffice to say, that the very highest imaginable 
character was assumed by this unhappy man, aud^that the pre¬ 
tension was supported merely by the perversion and misintei'jjre- 
tation of one or two pasisages of Scripture. The character ivhich 
he assumed he pretended to be in the meantime incorporated 
with the resuscitated person of the Matthias mentioned in tlie 
New Testament; and he accordingly was not now any longer 
Matthew's, but Matthias. He had the power, he said, to do all 
things, not excepting thc^e which most pe.cuHarly belong to the 
divine nature. Mr Pierson and his friend believed all that he 
set forth of himself, then and subsequently, no matter how' ex- 
trav^ant or blasphemous; and he in turn recognised them as 
the :^t members of tlie true church, whom, after two years’ 
search, he had been able certainly to identify. He announced to 
them that, although the kingdom of God on earth began with 
lus public decliU’ation in Albany in June 1830, it would not be 
completed until twenty-one years from tliat date, in 1861; pre¬ 
vious to which time wars would be done away, the judgments 
finished, and the wicked destroyed. As Mr Pierson’s Christian 
name was Elijah, this afforded Matthews the* opportunity of de¬ 
claring tliat he was a revivification of Elijah we Tishbite, who 
should go before him in the spirit and power of Elias; and as 
Elias, as everybody knows, was only another name for John the 
Baptist, it was assumed that Elijah JPierson was the fbctual John 
the Baptist come once more on earth, and by this title he was 
henceforth called. 

Mr Pierson very soon relinquished preaching, as did Mr S-^ 

and the work of the ministry devolved entirely on Mattliews, 
' 'who, jealous of his dignity, would bear no rivals near the throne. 
The prophet was now invited to take up his residence at the 

elegantly-furnished house of Mr S-, and acceding to the 

invxtal^n, he remained there three months. The best apart¬ 
ments were allotted to lus use, and the whole establishment was 
submitted to his control. It was not long before he arrogated 
to him.self divioe honours, and his entertainer washed his feet in 
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token of his humility. The female relations of the family -were 
sent away by the impostor^ and he allowed no one to reside there 
but the black domestics who were of the true faith. From 
fasting he taught his disciples to change their system to 
feasting; and having their houses at his command^ and their 
purses at his service—Gloving the good things of this worlds and 
taking all the direction in procuring supplies—be caused them 
to fare sumptuously every day. But this splendid style of living 
was not enough, jirophet was vain oi his personal appear¬ 

ance, and proud of wearing rich clothes. It was now necessary 
that he should be aiTayed in garments befitting his character 
and the dignity of his mission. Ills liberal entertainer, there¬ 
fore, at his suggestion, furnished him with an ample waidiobe 
of the richest clothes and finest linens. His favourite costume 
consisted of black cap of japanned leather, in shape like an 
inverted cone, with a shade; a fcock-coat of fine green cloth, 
lined with u^bite or pink satin; a vest, commonly of richly-figured 
silk; frills of fine lace or cambric at the wrists; a sash around 
his waist of crimson silk, to which were suspended twelve gold 
tassels, emblematical of the twelve tribes of Israel; green or 
black pantaloons, over which were worn a pair of well-polished 
"Wellington boots. Add to this, hair hanging over his shoulders, 
and a long beard flowing in ringlets on his breast, and we may 
have an idea of him in his public costume. In private he disused 
the black leather cap, and sometimes appeared in a nightcap of 
the finest linen, decorated with twelve points or turrets, and 
magnificently embroidered in gold by his female votaries. He 
usually preached in a suit of elegant canonicals. 

Lodged, fed, and decoi’ated in this sumptuous manner, Matthews 
spent his time so agreeably, that he became less anxious to make 
public appearances. His preaching was confined to select parties 
of fifty or sixty individuals, composing, as he styled it, 
kingdom,” and by these he was held in the most reverential 
esteem. Occasionally, strangers were invited to attend his 
ministrations, but this was only as a great favour; and at all 
meetings he made it a rule to auow no one to speak but himself. 

declared his rooted antipathy to arguing or discussion. If 
any one attempted to question him on the subject of his missimi 
or chai'acter, he broke into a towering passion, and said that he 
came not to be questioned, but to prea^. Among other of his 
vagaries, he declared that he had received in a vision an archi¬ 
tectural plan for the New Jerusalem, which he was commissioned 
to build, and which for magnificence and beauty, extent and 
grandeur, would excel all that was known of Greece or Rome. 
The site of this great capital of the kingdom 'was to be in the 
western part of New York. The bed of the ocean was to yield 
up its long-concealed tveasui'es for its use. All the vessels, tools, 
and implements of the New Jerusalem were to be of massive 
silver and pure gold. In the midst of the city was to stand an 
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iromense temjile, to be surrounded with smaller ones: in the 
ercater temple he was to be enthroned, and Mr Pierson and 

Mr S-wei'e each to occupy a lesser throne on his, rig-ht hand 

and on bis left. Before him was to be placed a massive candle¬ 
stick with seven branches, all of pure gold. 

Any man in his senses must have perceived t^t this'was the 
vision of a madman, but by his humble votaries it was considered 
a sure prediction of what would spe^ilv cOme to pass. . ^ long 
as it was confined to mere harangues, the public were not called 
on to interfere: the case, howeyei’, was very different when 
Mr S-, in ooedience to the injunctions of wie .prophet, com¬ 

menced ordering expensive ornaments for the propo^ temple 
from a goldsmith in the city. Matters were now going too far 

for S-’s friends to remain any longer calm spectators of his 

folly, and both he and Matthews were taken up o^a, warrant of 

lunacy, and consimed to an asylum for the insane. Poor S- 

was too confirmed in his madness to be speedihr cured, and there¬ 
fore remained long in confinement; hut Matthews had ihe 
address to appear perfectly sane when judicially examined, and 
was relieved l)y a writ of 'habeas corpus, procured by one cf his 
friends. 

tipon his release from the asylum, he was invited to take up 
liis residence with Mr Pierson; but that gentleman shortly after¬ 
wards broke up his establLshment, though he still rented a house 
for Matthews and one or two attendants, supplying him at the 
some time with the means of living. In the autumn of 1833 he 
was, on the solicitations of Mr Pierson, invited to reside at 
Singsinc, in Westchester county, about thirty miles tram town, 
with a Mr and Mrs Folger, two respectable persons, whose minds 
had Itecome a little crazed with the prevailing mania, but who 
as yet were not fully acquainted with the character of the 
prophet. Mr Pierson afterwards became a resident in the 
family, and thus things went on veiy much in the old comfort¬ 
able way. Only one thing disturbed the tran<juillity of the 
establishment. Mrs Folger, w'ho had a number oi children, and 
was of an orderly turn of mind respecting household affairs, felt 
exceedingly uneasy in consequence of certain irregular habits, 
and tendencies in the prophet, who set himself above all domestic 
discipline. The great evu which she complained of was, that he 
always took the meal time to preach, ana generally pi'jeached so 
long, that it was v*‘’*y difiicult to find sufficient time to get 
through the duties of tne day. He often detained the breakfasts 
table so long, that it w'as almost time for dinner befora the meal 
W'as over; in the same manner he ran dinner almost into supper, 
and supper w'as seldom over before midnight—all which was 
veiy vexing to a person like Mrs Folger, who was accustomed to 
i^gularity at meals, and could not well see why the exercises of 
rengion should supei'sede the ordinary current of practical 
duties. 

IS 
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The infatuatiDn of both Pieraon and Fol^r in submitting to* 
the tyranny and pampering the vanity of Matthews, was demon¬ 
strated at l^is period m many aets of weakness whi6h astonished 
the more soW part of the coilimunity. The impostor was fi¬ 
nished with a carria^ and horses to conv^ him to and fiwwn 
New York, or any other place in which he chose to exhibit him¬ 
self. Money to a considerable amount was given 1^ on various 
pretencesand to crown the absurdity, an heritable properliy 
wiEts conveyed to him for his permanent supjrart. An allowa&ce 
of two dollars a-day was furwer made to his wife in Albamr; 
and several of his children, including a mpried daughter, Mrs 
Loisdel, were brought to reside with him in Mr Folgeris esta^ 
lishmeni After a short time, however, Mrs Laisdel was undor 
the necessity of returning home, in consequence of her father’s 
violent' treatnient. 

This very agreeable state of affaii*s was too pleasant to last. 
Mr Folget’ft business concerns became embarrassed, and he was 
obl^d to spend the greater part of his time in New York. The 
entire government oi the household now devolved on Matthews j 
-and he, along w'ith Katy, a black female cook, who was a sub¬ 
missive tool in all his projects, iniled the unfortunate Pierson, 
Mrs Folger, and the cnildren, with the rod of an oppressor. 
Certain meats were forbidden to appear at table ; the use of con¬ 
fectionary or pastry was denounced as a heinous sin^ and the 
principal food allowed was bread, v^tables, and coffee. What 
with mental excitement and physical deprivations, Mr Pierson’s 
health began to declinp; he became liable to fainting and 
apoplectic nts; but no medical man was permitted to visit him, 
and be was placed altogether ai; the mercy of the impostor. At 
this crisis Matthews showed his utter incapacity for supporting 
the character he had assumed. Instead of alleviating the condi¬ 
tion of his friend, he embraced every opportunity of abasing 
him, so as to leave little doubt that he was anxious to put him 
out of the way. One of his mad doctrines was, that all bodily 
ailments were caused by a devil; that there was a fever devfl, a 
toothache devil, a fainting-fit devil, and so on with every other 
malady; and that the operations of such a fiend were m each 
case caused by unbriief, or a relaxation of frith in Matthews’a 
divine character. The illness of Pierson was thewfore considered 
equivalent to an act of unbelief, and worthy of the severest dis¬ 
pleasure. On pretence of expelling the sick spirit, he induced 
his friend to eat plentifully of certain mysteriously-prepared 
dishes of berries, which caused vomiting to a serious extent, and 
had a similar though less powerful effect on others who partook 
of them. The children also complained that the coffee which 
was served for breakfast made them sick. On none of these 
occasions did Matthew^ taste of the food set before Mr Pierson 
or the family ; and from the account of the circumstances, them 
can be no doubt of his having, either from knavery or madness. 
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iindeavoBTed to poison the family, op at least to destroy tlie life 
of his deluded patron. Besides causing Mr Pierson to swallow 
such ti‘ai^ as he oifered him, he compelled him to receive the 
contents of a pitcher of water poured into his mouth from a 
height of four or five feet. This horrid operation, in which Katy 
tht! black servant assisted, brought on strong sj^smodic fits, in 
wMch tJic sufferer uttered such dismal groans and sighs as 
shucked Mrs Folger, and might have induced her to discredit the 
pretensions of the impostor, and to appeal to a ms^strate for 
protection; but excellcmt as was this lady^s general character, 
she possessed no firmness to decide in so important a matter, and 
her sympathy was dissolved in a flood of useless tears. 

The water-torture, as it may be called, hastened the fate of the 
unhappy gentleman, and he was shortly afterwards found dead 
in his oed. The intelligence of Mr Pierson’s deatli immediately 
brought Mr Folger from New York, to inquire into the cause of 
the event, and to superintend the arrangements for the funeral. 
The representations of the case made by Mrs Folger did not sug¬ 
gest the possibility of Matthews having used any unfair means 
towards Mr Pierson, but that his death was in some way caused 
by him through supernatural power. Matthews, indeed, boasted 
that he could kill any one who doubted his divine character by a 
mere expression of his will. Singular as it may seem, this mad¬ 
ness or V ill any did not vet release Folger fi'om the impression, 
that Matthe%vs w;is a divine being; and fearing his assumed 
power, he had not the resolution to order his departure. In a 
few davs, however, all ceremony on the subject was at an end. 
An action having been raised by Piersbn’s heirs to recover the 
property which the impostor had obtained on false pretences, 
MattheVs refused to resign it, and attempted to justify his 
conduct to Folger by reasons so compleMy opposed to the 
principles of common honesty, that that gentleipan’a belief at 
once gave way, and he ordeied him to quit the house. This 
abrupt announcement was received with anything but com¬ 
placency. The prophet preached, stormed, and threatened; tears 
likewise were tried; but all was unavailing. Folger respectfully 
but firmly told him that circumstances required a retrenchmenf 
of his expendituic, and that he must seek for a new habitation. 
Matthews, in short, was turned out of doors. 

He Tvas again thrown upon the world, though not in an utterly 
penniless condition - The right which he held to Pierson’s pro¬ 
perty was in the course of being wrested from him, but he pos¬ 
sessed a considerable sum which he had gathered from Folger 
and a few other disciples, and on this he commenced living until 
some new and wealthy dupe, as he expected, should countenance 
his pretensions, and afford him the means of a comfortable 
subsistence. This expectation was not realised in time to save 
him from public exposure and shame. Folger, having pondered 
on a variety of circumstances, felt convinced that he had been 
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the victim of a designing; impostor, that Pierson’s death had been 
caused by foul means, and that the lives of his own fauiily bad 
been exposed to a similar danger. On these suspicions he caused 
Mattliews to be apprehended, for the purpose, in the first place, 
of being tried on a charge of swindling. On the 16th of October 
1634, this remarkable case came on for trial before the Court of 
Sessions in I^ew York, on an indictment setting forth that 
Matthews was guilty of “ devising by unlawful means to obtain 
possession of money, goods, chattels, and efiects of divers good 
people of the state of ]^ew York; and that the said B. H. Foteer, 
believing his representations, gave the said Matthias one hun£*ea 

S ieces of gold coin, of the value of five hundred and thii^ 
ollars, and one hundred dollars in bank-^otes, which the said 
Matthias feloniously received by means of the false pretences 
aforesaid.’’ Matthews pled not guilty to the charge, Wt upon 
the solicitation of Folger, who seems to have been ashamed to 
apjieai’ publicly as prosecutor, the district attorney dropped the 
case, and the prisoner was handed over to the authorities of the 
county of Westchester, on the still more serious accusation of 
having murdered Mr Pierson. 

To bring to a conclusion this melancholy tale of delusion, 
impostui'e, and crime, Matthews w'as arraigned for murder before 
the coui‘t of Oyei* and Terminer at West^ester, on the IGth of 
April 1835. The trial excited ^ imcommon interest, meny 
persons attended from a great distance, to get a view of the man 
whose vagaries had made so much noise in the country. The 
evidence produced for the prosecution was principally that of 
medical men, who had been commissioned to msinter the body of 
the deceased, and examine the condition of the stomach, it being 
a general b^ef that death liad been caused by poison. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the ends of justice, the medical examinators could 
not agree that the stomach showed indications of a poisonous 
substance, some alleging that it did, and others affirming the 
reverse. On this (|.oubtful state of the question, the jury had 
no other course than to offer a verdict of acquittal. On the 
announcement of the verdict, the prisoner was evidently elated: 
^but his countenance fell when he found that he was to be tried 
*on another indictment for having assaulted his daughter, Mrs 
laisdel, with a whip, on the occasion of her visit to him at Sing¬ 
eing ; her husband was the prosecutor. Of. this misdemeanour 
he was immediately found guilty, and condemned to three 
months’ imprisonment in the county jail. In passing sentence, 
the judge took occasion to reprimand him for ms gross impos¬ 
tures and impious pretensions, and advised him, when he came 
out of confinement, to shave his beard, lay aside his peculiar 
dres^ and go to work like an honest mam 

Of the mtimate fate of Matthews we have heard no account, 
and therefore are unable to say whether he renewed his schemes 
of imposture. 
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JOHN NICOLL6 THOMS. 

In the summer of 1838 the jwople of Great Britain "were 
startled bj the intelligence of a remarkable distiu'bance in Kent, 
caused bj the assumptions of divine power by a madman named 
John Nicolls Thoms. 

This religious impostor was the son of a small farmer and 
maltster at ot Columb, in Cornwall. He -^pears to have entered 
life as cellarman to a wine^merchant in Truro. Succeeding to 
his master’s business, he conducted it for three or four years, 
when his warehousfe was destroyed by fire, and he received 
£3000 in compensation from an insurance company. Since 
then, during more than ten years, he had been in no settled 
occupation. In the year 1833 he appeared as a candidate 
successively for the representation of Canterbury and East Kent, 
taking the title of Sir William Percy Honeywood Courienay, 
knight of Malta and king of Jerusalem, and further representing 
himself as the owner by birthright of several estates in Kent. 
His line person and manners, and the eloquent appeals he made 
to popular feeling, secured him a certain degree of favour, but 
were not sufficient to gain for an obscure adventurer a preferment 
usually reserved for'persons possessing local impoi*tance and 
undoubted foi*tune. Though baffled in this object, he continued 
to address the pqmlace as their peculiar -friend, and kept up a 
certain degree ot influence amongst them. He is supposed to 
have connected himself also with a number of persons engaged 
in the contraband trade, as, in July 18.33, hemaae an appearance 
in a court of law on behalf of the crew of a smuggling vessel, 
when he conducted himself in such a way as to incur a ^arge of 
peijury. He was consequently condemned to transportation for 
seven years, but, on a showing of his insanity, was committed 
to permanent confinement in a lunatic asylum, from which he 
was discharged a few months before his death, on a supposition 
that he might safisly be permitted to mingle once more in 
society. 

Thoms now resumed his intercourse with the populace, whose 
opinion of him was probably rather elevated than depressed W 
his having suffered from his friendship for the smugglers. He 
repeated liis old stories of being a man of high birth, and entitled 
to some of the finest estates in Kent. He sided with them in 
tlieir dislike of the new regulations for the poor, and led them to 
expect that whatever he should recover of nis birthright, should 
he as much for their interest as his own. There were two or 
three persons of substance who were so far deluded him as to 
lend him considerable sums of moner. Latterly, pretensions of 
a more mysterious nature mingled in the ravings of this 
madman; and he induced a general belief amongst the ignorant 
20 
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peasantry around Canterbury that he was either the Saviour of 
mankind sent anew upon earth, or a being' of the same order, and 
commissioned for similar purposes. One of his followers, when 
asked, after his death, by uie correspondent of a newspaper, 
how he could put faith in such a man, answered in language 
of the following tenor :—** Oh, sir, he could turn any one 
'&at once listened to him whatever way he Uked, and make 
them believe what he pleased. He had a tongue which a 
poor man could not get over, and a learned man could not 
gainsay, although standing before him. He puzzled all the 
lawyers in Canterbury, and they confess^ that he knew more of 
law thiin all put together. Vou could not always underotand 
what he said, but when you did, it was beaiHful, and wonderful, 
and powerful, just like his eyes; and then his voice was so sweet 1 
And he was such a grand gentleman, and sometimes latterly 
such an awful man, and looked so teri’ible if auy one ventured 
to oppose him^ that he carried all before him. Then, again, 
he was so charitable! While he had a shilling in his pocket, a 
poor man never should want. And then such e3(pectatious as he 
had, and which nobody could deny ! He had* papers to prove 
himself to be either the heir or right possessor «oi Powderhain 
Castle, and Evington, and Nash Court, and Chilham Castle, and 
all the estates of the families of the Courtenays, the Percies, and 
Honey woods, and of Sir Edward Hales, and Sir Thomas Hindt 

lay, more than I can tell you of. And there was Mr-of 

Boughton, who lent him £2^ on his title-deeds, and tlie waiter 

of the - Hotel, in Canterbury, who lent him £73, besides 

other respectable people throughoujfc the county who let him 
have as much money on h:3 estates as he pleased, and have 
kept up a subscription for him ever since he was sent to jail in 
1633 about the smuggler he befriended. And at that same 
time it was well known that he need not have gone to piison 
unless he liked, for the very ladies of Canterbuiy would have 
rescued him, only he forbade them, and said the law should be 
fulfilled. 1 myself saw them kissing his hand and his clothes in 
hundreds tliat*day; and there was one woman that could not 
I'each him with a glass of cordial gin; - she threw it into his 
mouth, and blessed him, and bade him keej) a bold heart, and he 
should yet be free, and king of Canterbury!” 

It is further to be observed, that the aspect of the man was 
imposing. His height approached six feet. His features were 
regular and beautiful—a broad fair forehead, aquiline nose, small 
well-cut mouth, and full rounded chin. The only defect of his 
po'son was a somewhat short neck; but his shoulders were broad, 
mid he possessed uncommon personal strength. Some curious 
significations of the enthusiasm he had excited w*ere afterwards 
observed in the shape of scribblings on the walls of a bam. On 
the left side of the door were tlie following sentences ;—" If you 
new he was on earth, your harts Wod turn;” “But dont Wate 
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to late They bow R.”'*" On the light side wei'e the follow¬ 

ing- ;—« O that great day of gudgement is close at hand j” “ It 
now peps in the dor every man according to his works j” “Oar 
rites and liberties We Will have.” 

On Monday the 28th of May 1838, the frenzy of Thoms 
and his followers seems to have reached its height. With twenty 
or thirty persons, in a kind of military order, ne went about for 
three days amongst the farmhouses in Boughtou, Sittingboume, 
Boulton, and o^er villages in the vicinity of Canterbury, 
receiving and paying for refreshment. One woman sent her son 
to him with a “‘mother’s blessing,” as to join in some great and 
laudable work. He proclaimed a gi-eat meeting for the ensuing 
Sunday, which he Ibid was to be “ a glorious out bloody day/’ 
At one of the places where he ordered provisions for his followers, 
it was in these "words, “ Reed my sheep.” To convince his 
disciples of his divine commission, he is said to have pointed his 
pistol at the stars, and told them that he would make them fall 
from their spheres. He then iired at some star, and his pistcd 
having been rammed down with tow steeped in oil, and sprinkled 
over with steel iilings, produced, on being iired, certain biaght 
sparkles of light, wmch he immediately said were falling stars. 
On another occasion he went away from his followers with a 
man of the name of Wills and two others of the rioters, saying 
to them, “ 1)0 you stay here, whilst 1 go yonder,” pointing to a 
bean-stack, “ and strike the bloody blow.” When tb^ arrived 
at the stack, to which they marched with a Hag, the dag-bearer 
laid his flag on the ground, and knelt down to pray. The other 
then put in, it is said, a lighted match; but Thoms seized it, and 
forbade it to burn, and the lire was not kindled. This, on their 
return to the company, was announced as a miracle. 

On Wednesday evening he stopped at the fonnhouse of 
Bossenden, where the farmer Culver, finding that his men were 
seduced by the impostor from tlieir duty, sent for constables to 
have them apprehended. Two brothers named Hears, and 
another man, accordingly went next morning; but on their 
approach, Thoms shot JSicolas Mearo dead with a pistol, and 
aimed a blow at his brother with a dagger, wberoupon the two 
survivors instantly fled. At an early hour he was abroad with 
his followers, to the number of about forty, in Bossenden or 
Bleanwoods, which were to have been tlie scene of the great 
demonstration or Sunday; and a newspaper correspondent 
reports the following particulars of the appearance and doings 
the fanatics at this place, from a woodcutter who was following 
his business at the spot:—“ Thoms undertook to administer the 
sacrament in liread and wrater to the deluded men w'ho followed 
him. He told them on this occasion, as he did on marty others, 
that there was great oppression in the land, and indeed tlirough- 


ss 


* Apparently, They who err. 
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out t'he world; but that if they would follow him, he would lead 
them on to ^lory. He depicted the g'entry as CTeat oppressors, 
threatened to deprive them of their estates, and talked of parti¬ 
tioning* tliese into farms of forty or fifty acres among* those who 
followed him. He told them he had come to earth on a cloud, 
and that on a cloud he should some day be removed from them; 
that neither bullets nor weapons could injure him or if 

they had hut fiEuth in him as their Saviour; and that if ten 
thousand soldiers came against him, they would either turn to 
their side or fall dead at his command. At the end of hia 
harangue, Alexander Foad, whose jaw was afterwards shot off by 
the military, knelt down at his feet and worshipped him; so did 
another man of the name of Brankford," Foad then asked 
Thoms whether he should follow him in the body, or go hcnne 
and follow him in heart. To this Thoms replied, ‘ Follow me in 
the body.' Foad then sprang on his feet m an ecstacy of joy, 
and with a *”^0106 of great exmtation exclaimed, ‘ Oh, be joyfuS t 
Oh, be joyful 1 The Saviour has accepted me. Go on—go on; 
till 1 drop I'll follow thee! ’ Bronkfoid. also was accepted as a 
follower, and exhibited the-same enthusiastic fervour. At this 
time his doiunciations against those who should desert him wore 
terrific. Fire would come down from heaven and consume them 
in this world, and in the next eternal damnation was to he their 
doom. IIis eye gleamed like a bright coal whilst he wos scatteiv 
ing about these awful menaces. The woodcutter was convinced 
that at that moment Thoms would have shot any man 
who had ventured to quit his company. After this mockery of 
religion was completed, the woodcutter went to Thoms, shook 
hands with him, and asked Lim if it was true that he had shot 
the constable? ‘Yes,' replied Thoms coolly, ‘I did shoot ihe 
vagabond, and I have eaten a hearty breakfast since. I was 
only executing upon him the justice of Heaven, in virtue of the 
power which God has given me,’ 

Tlie two repulsed constables had immediately proceeded to 
Faveraham, for the purpose of procuring fresh warrants and 
the necessary assistance. A considerable party of magistrates 
and other individuals now advanced to the scene of the nmider, 
and about mid-day (Thursdays May 31) approached Thoms' 
party at a place called the Osier-bed, where the Rev. Mr 
Handley, the clergyman of the parish, and a magistrate, used 
every exertion to induce the deluded men to surrender them¬ 
selves, but in vain. Thoms defied the assailants, and fiired at 
Mr Handley, who then deemed it necessary to obtain military 
aid before attempting further proceedings. A detachment of 
the forty-fifth regiment, consisting of a hundred men, was 
brought ft*om Canterbury, under the command of Major Arm¬ 
strong. A young oflBc^r, lieutenant Bennett, who belonged to 
another regiment, and was at Canterbury on furlough, proposed, 
under a sense of duty, to accompany the party, on the condition 
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that lie should be allowed to return before six o’clock to dine 
with some friends. At the approach of the militaiy, Thoms and 
his men took up a position m Bossenden wood, between tw'o 
roads. * Major Armstrong divided his men into two bodies of 
equal numbers, that the wood might be penetrated from both 
of ^ese roads at once, so as to enclose the rioters: the one paa^ 
he took command of himself, the other was placed under the 
charge of Lieutenant Bennett. The magistrates who accom¬ 
panied the party, gave orders to the officers to take Courtenay, 
as Thoms was usually called, dead or alive, and as many of 
his men as possible. The two paities then advanced into the 
wood by opposite paths, and soon came within sight of each 
other close to the place where the fanatics were posted. A 
magistrate in Aimstrong’s party endeavoured to address the 
rioters, and induce them to surrender; but while he was speak¬ 
ing, the unfortunate Bennett had rushed upon his fate. He had 
■advanced, attended by a single private, probably for the purpose 
of calling upon the insui^ents to submit, when the madman who 
led them advanced to meet him, and Major Armstrong had just 
time to exclaim^ “ Bennett, fall back,” when Thoms fired a 
pistol at him ivithin a few yai'ds of his body. Bennett had 
apprehended his danger,'and had his sword raised to defend 
himself from the approaching maniac: a momentary collision 
did take place betw'een him and his slayer; but the shot had 
lodged with fatal effect in his side, and fell from his horse a 
dead man. Thoms fought for a few seconds with others of the 
assailants, but was prostrated by the soldier attending Mr Bennett, 
who sent a ball tnrough his brain. The military party then 
poured in a general discharge of fire-arms on the foilow'ers of the 
impostor, of whom nine were killed, and others severely w'oundrd, 
one so fatally as to expire afterwards. A charge was made upon 
the remainder by the surviving officer, and they were speedily 
overpowered ancl taken into custody. 

A reporter for the Morning Cnronicle newspaper, who was 
immediately after on the spot where this sad tragedy was acted, 
gave the following striking account of the local feeling on the 
occasion:—‘^The excitement which prevails here, in Boulton, 
the scene of the murder of Lieutenant Bennett, and of the 
punishment of his assassins, and the wretched peasantry who 
were deluded and misled hy Courtenay, exceeds anything I ever 
bef<^ witnessed. It was evident, u]>on listening to the obser¬ 
vations of the peasantiy, especially of the females, that the men 
who have been shot are regarded by them as martyrs, while 
their leader was considered, and is venerated, as a species of divi¬ 
nity. The rumour amongst them is, that is to rise offain 
on SunSUt^* Incredible as it may appear, I have been assured 
of this as a positive fact with respect ‘to the utter folly and 
madness of the lower orders here. A more convincing proof of 
the fanaticism that prevails cannot he afforded than the fact. 
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that a woman [by name Sarah Culver] was apprehended yester¬ 
day who was discovered washing the face of Courtenay, and 
endeavouring to pour some water between his lips. She, upon 
being interrogated, declared that she had that day folIo-A^ed him 
for more than half a mile with a pail of water, and her reason 
for it was, that he had desired her, if he should himpen to be 
killed, to jmb some water between his and he would rise offain 
in a month. One of the prisonere. Wills, who had received a 
slight wound from Major Armstrong, the commander of the 
party, told him that he and the other men who were with 
Courtenay would have attacked two thousand soldiers, as 
they tccre pm'suaded Courtenay that they could not be shotj 
and it was under this impiession they wei*e determined upon 
fighting.’^ 

Another local observer reports:—“Such is the veneration in 
which numbers here hold Thoms, that various sums of money 
have been oifered to obtain a lock of his hair and a fragment of 
the hlood-btjuned shirt in which he died. The women, with 
whom he was a prodigious favourite, seek these relics with the 
greatest avidity, and are de scribed as I’eceiving them ivith the 
most enthusiastic devotion.” 

Two of the rioters were tried at ^iSidstone, August 9, on the 
charge of being principals with Tlioms in the murder of Nicolas 
Mears, and found guilty. Eight were tried on the*ensuing day, 
charged with the murder of Lieutenant Bennett; they pleaded 
guilty, and received the appropriate sentence. It was, however, 
thought proper that capital punishment should not be inflicted 
on these men, seeiitg that they had been acting mider infa¬ 
tuation. 

Mr Liardet, a gentleman deputed to make some inquiries 
rf^specting' the Kentish disturbances, observes, in a report on the 
subject, that the main cause of the delusion was it/norance. 
“ A little consideration of rural life,” says he, “ will show the 
danger of leaving the peasantry in such a state of ignorance. 
In me solitude of the country, the uncultivated mind is much 
more open to the impressions of fanaticism than in the bustle 
^d collision of towns. In such a stagnant state of existence 
tne mind acquires no activity, and is unaccustomed to make 
those investigations and compaiisons necessary to detect impos¬ 
ture. The slightest semblance of evidence is often sufficient 
with them to suppoit a deceit which elsewhere would not have 
the smallest chance of escainng detection. If we look for a 
moment at the absui’dities and inconsistencies practised by 
Thoms, it appears at iirst utterly inconceivable that any persons 
out of a lunatic asylum could have been deceived by him. That 
an imposture so gross and so slenderly supported should have 
succeeded, must teach us, if anything will, the folly and danger 
of leaving the agricultural population in the debasing ignorance 
whjeh now exists among them.” 
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MORMONISM. 

The sect of the Moraaonites, or Latter-I)^ Saints^ has of late 
years bpcome familiar by these names in Great Bntam. They 
derive their first and standing appellation from a work called 
tlie Book of Mormon, assumed by them to be the fruit of inspi¬ 
ration and revelation, and taken as the text-book and biblo of 
the sect. The Book of Mormon, published two or three times 
in North America, and once in Britain in 1841, had the follow- 
ini 5 ‘ orig’in:— 

A number of years since, a young* man named Joseph 
Smith, the founder, apostle, and prophet of the Mormonites, 
followed the profession of a money-dif/ffer in the United States. 
It is a common belief in some of the maritime districts of 
that republic, that large sums of money and masses of bullion 
were there btiried in the earth by the buccaneers, as well as, 
more recently, by persons concerned in the revolution. The 
pretence of discovering these treasures by incantations was an 
artifice to which needy and cunning men frequently resorted, 
and Joseph Smith, according to the best testimony, distinguished 
himself peculiaiiy in this line. While he was engaged in these 
and similar pursuits, he received, as his own story runs, several 
revelations from heaven i-elative to tlie religious sects of the 
day. On the first occasion when he was tlius favoured, he had 
gone into a grove, and there besought divine aid to show him 
which, of all the denominations of the Christian church then 
existing, he ought to reverence and follow as the true one. A 
bright light, he said, appeared above his head ; he was received 
up into midst of it; and he there saw two angelic person¬ 
ages, who told him that all his sins were forgiven, that the 
vmole world was in error on religious points, and that fhe truth 
should be made known to him in due time. A second reve¬ 
lation of a similar description informed Smith that the Ame¬ 
rican Indians w’ere a remnant of the children of Israel, and that 
prophets and inspired men had once existed amongst them, by 
whom divine records had been deposited in a secure place, to save 
them from the hands of the wicked. A tliii'd communication, 
made on the morning of September 22, 1823, iiiformed Smith 
that these relics Were to be found in a cavern on a large lull to 
the east of the mail-road from Palmyra, Wayne county, state 
of New York. Hei'e, accordingly, Joseph made search, and, as 
he says, found a stone-chest containing plates like gold, about 
seven by eight inches in width and fongth, and not ^ite so 
thick as common tin. On these plates was gi'aven the Book or 
Bible of Mormon, so called from the name giveii to the party 
supposed to have written and concealed it. Smith was not 
allowed to take away these g’olden plates until he had learned 
as 
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the Egyptian langruag-e, in which tonartie, or a modern dialect 
of it, the graven hoolt w'as composed. "At length, in September 
1827, Smith was deemed qualihed to receive golden plates, 
and he trunsciibed an English 'version of the charactei's, which 
was published in the year 1830. The work made a considerable 
impression on the poorer classes of the United States, and a 
sect was formed soon afterwards, calling themselves “The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints." From their 
te.xt-book they were more familiarly called the “ Mormonites.” 

In the preparation, or at least promulgation of these pretended 
revelations, Smith was assisted by liis father, and by persons 
called Kigdon, Harris, and others. At first little attention was 
paid to the imposture; but when it appeared to be undermining 
the religious belief and habits of the less instructed portion of the 
community, the respectable citizens of Palmyra and Manchester, 
where the Smiths formerly resided, felt it their duty to expose 
the real character of the Smiths. An affidavit was accordingly 
made by about fifty gentlemen, of various professions, and ot 
diverse religious sentiments. The following is a copy of this 
document;— 

“Palmvra, N. Y., Dec, 4, 1833.—We, the undersigned, 
having been acquainted with* the Smith family for a number 
of years, while they resided iieai* this place, have no hesitation 
in saying, that we consider them destitute of that moral cha¬ 
racter which ought to entitle them to the confidence of any 
community. They were particularly infamous for visionary 
projects, spent much of their time in digging for mqney, whi(;h 
they pretended was laid in the earth; and to this day large 
excavations may be seen in the earth not far from their resi¬ 
dence, where they used to spend their time in digging for hidden 
treasures. Joseph Smith, senior, and his son Joseph, were in 
particular consiuered entirely destitute of moral character, and 
addicted to vicious habits. Martin Han'is had acquired a con¬ 
siderable property, and in matters of business his word was 
considered good; but on moral and I'eligious subjects he was 
perfectly visionaiy; sometimes advocating one sentiment, some¬ 
times another. In reference to all with whom we are acquainted 
that have embraced Mormonism from this neighbourhood, we 
are compelled to say tliat they were visionaiy, and most of 
them destitute of moral charact^ar, and without influence in the 
community. This is the i*eason why they were permitted to go 
on with their imposition undisturbed. It was not supposed that 
any of them Avere possessed of sufficient character or influence 
to make any one believe their hook or their sentiments; and 
we know net a single individual in this vicinity who puts the 
least confidence in their pretended revelations.”* [Here follow 
the signatures of fifty-oiie persons.] 

• Klse, Propre.'^s, and Causes of Monnonism, by Professor J. B. Tamer. 
New York; 1844. 
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A similar testimony is recorded against the Smiths from 
respectable citizens in Manchester; and with respect to an 
assistant in the fraud, named Oliver Cowdery, in an affidavit 
pi-esented by the authority before us, he is shown to be “a 
worthies* fellow, and not to be trusted or believed.” Wbitmer, 
another member of this impious confederacy, is spoken of with 
equal diszespect. 

The i*elig:ion which these wretched impostors proposed to dis¬ 
seminate, appears to be a mixture of Christianity, di'awn from 
"•ai’bled portions of the common English translation of the 
Scriptures, and the fancies of an irregular and ill-educated mind. 
The Hook of Moiuion, on which the deceitful doctrines of (he 
sect are founded, is nearly of the same extent as the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and contains, properly speaking, two distinct stories or 
histories. The histoiy of the Nephites, a portion of the tril^ 
of Joseph, supposed to have emigrated from Jeiusalem under 
a prophet named Nephi, and to have been miraculously led 
to America, occupies the first part of the work. The Nephites 
founded, says the story, the Indian race. Many years after 
their settlement, they are also stated to have discovered the 
records of the Jaredites, an extinct nation which came to Ame¬ 
rica about the time of the building of Babel. The i*evelations 
of various prophets to these Joi^dites and Nephites, and direct 
divine commurucations respecting “my servant, Joseph Smith,” 
the apostle of the present day, compose the staple matter of 
the Book of Mormon. 

One main, if not the only object of the imposture, has been 
to exalt Joseph Smith as a giund head and director of tlie 
church; the other offices being tilled by creatures subordinate 

his will, and sharers in the plunder of the dupes, Thei-e are 
two distinct orders of church dignitaries—1. The MKLCiri- 
KEDKC, or High Priesthood, consisting of high priests and 
elders; 2. The, Aaroxic, or Lesser Priesthood, consisting of 
bishops, priests, teachers, and deacons. 'I’he fonner preside over 
the spiritual interests of the church; the latter administer its 
ordinances, and manage its temporal concerns. Thi*ee of the 
Melchizeiiec, or High Pziests, are appointed presidents, to pi'e- 
side over all the churches in the w'orld, and are called the First 
Presidency. There are also subordinate presidencies, ruling over 
towns or disti'icts, called Stak^; and the appointment of these 
stakes in new i-egions in North America affords Mr Smith a 
favourable opportunity, us it has been observed, for speculating 
in ** town lots.” 

The haranguc.s of the Mormon preachers, abounding in allu¬ 
sions to the. Christian doctrines, are well calculated to confuse 
and deceive the minds of unlearned hearers; but when inves¬ 
tigated, the pretensions on which the ^whole fabric is reared 
fuzpear eminently absui*d and impious. Fi-om bemnning to end 
the Book of Mormon is filled with evidences off forgery and 
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imposture. Th<< peculiar style of holy writ is borrowed througrh- 
out, and, as rog-ards worcls and names, many separate lan¬ 
guages are drawn upon, proving the assumed writer of early 
ages to have all the information of our day before liim. The 
diihculty arising from the red colour of the Indian skin, so 
different from that of the Jews, is ovei'come by the aihitraiy 
and easy medium of a miracle. Their colour is said to have 
been changed as a punishment fur their sins. Things are spoken 
of which, it is wdl known, wei'e not invented tul late times. 
Tor example, it is said by the prophet Nephi, in allusion to a 
mutiny t^t took place on his voyage to America, “And it 
came to pass, after tliey had loosed me, behold, 1 took the comr- 
pass, and it did work whither 1 desired it/’ Besides antedating 
the discoveiy of the needle’s polarity by several centuries, the 
writer here evidently misunderstands the use of the compass 
altogether. A Mormonite elder, being pressed on the subject 
of this blunder, jKiinted to the account of St Paul’s voyage, 
which hafc this sentence in the English version: “ We fetckea 
a compass, and came to llhegium.” The misapprehension of 
this sentence, the first woi*ds of which mean inerelj’^, “We 
made a cirouit,” had obviously led to the blunder of the com¬ 
poser of the Book of Mormon. AccOKling to a paper in the 
AtheniBum: “The history of tlie }>retended Israelites is conti¬ 
nued in the Books of Enos, Jarom, Zeniff, &c. and through 
them all we find one signal proof not merely of imposture, but 
of the ignorance of the impostor, repeated with singular perti¬ 
nacity. Eveiy successive })i’ophet predicts to the Nephites the 
future corning of Clirist: the writer has fallen into the vulgar 
error of rnistoking an epithet for a name; the word * Christ,’ 
as all educated persona know, is not a name, but a Greek title 
of office, signifying * The Anointed,’ being in fact a translation 
of the Hebrew worn Messiah, It is true that in modem times, 
and by a corruption which is now become inveterate, the term 
is used b^*- western Christians as if it wero a })roper name, or at 
least an untranslatable designation; but this is a modem error, 
and it has been avoided by most of the Oriental churches. Now, 
tjie use of a Greek term, in an age when the Greek language 
was unfomed, and by a people W'ith wdiom it is impossible tor 
Groeks to have intercourse, ana, moreover, whose native language 
was of such peculiar construction as not to be susceptible of 
foroign admixture, is a mark of forgery so obvious and decisive, 
that it ought long since to have exposed the delusion. Unhap¬ 
pily, however, we aro forced to conclude, from tin! pamjihlets 
before us, that the Amencun Methodists, who fij-st undertook to 
expose the Murmonites, were scarcely less ignorant than them¬ 
selves. 

A second Nejdii takes.up the histoiy at a period contemporary 
with the events recorded in the New Testament. It avers that 
ouj,’ Lord exhioited himself to the N ephites after his resiu-rection, 
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and the words attributed to him hear still more conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the ignorance of the impostors:— 

* Be^ld, I am Jesus Christ, the Son of God. I created tibe 
heavens and the earth, and all things that in them are.’ ‘And 
again, * 1 am the light and the life of the world. 1 am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end.’ 

In addition to the former blunder respecting the name * Christ/ 
we have the name * Jesus’ in its Greek form, and not, as the 
Hebrews would have called it, ‘Joshua;’ but we have, further- 
mofe, the names of the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet 
given as a metaphorical description of continued existence to a 
nation that had never heard of the Greek langu^e. It is quite 
clear that the writer mistook Alpha and Omega for some sacred 
and mystic sounds, to which particular sanctity was attached—a 
blunder by no means confined to the Mormonites—and wrote 
them down without perceiving that they were an evidence of 
foMiery so palpable as to be manifest to schoolboys.” 

liie same authority which we have now quoted gives a hint of 
the probable origin of this whole imposture; for. as we shall 
show, Joseph Smith is a man scarcely capp«ble of inventing or 
writing even the ravings of the Book of Mormon. A clergyman 
named Solomon Spaulding had left his miuistiy, and entered into 
business in Cherry Vale, New York, ■where he failed in the year 
1809. The sepulchral mounds of North America w'ei*e then 
exciting some interest, and it struck Spaulding that he might 
relieve himself from his distresses by composing a novel, con¬ 
necting these mounds with the lost ten tribes of Israel, supposed 
by some to have peopled America. Intending to name his work 
“ The Manuscript pound,” he wrote it in the old style of the 
Hebrew compositions. In 1812 the work w’as taken to a printer 
named Lamdin, residing in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; but the 
author died ere any arrangement comd he made for its publica¬ 
tion, Lamdin also died in. 1826. He had previously lent the 
manuscript to a person named Sidney Higdon, and this person it 
seems to have been who, in connection with his friend Joseph 
Smith, formed the idea of palming it on the world as a new 
revelation. ITie manuscript was well suited to their purposer, 
and of <!ourse they would make such changes as appeared requi¬ 
site. That this was the time source of the Book of Mormon, is 
home out by the testimony of the wife, brother, partner, and 
sevei’al friends oi'Spaulding, who had he<ird him read portions of 
the manuscript, and who recognised many of the names and inci¬ 
dents in the Book of Mormon to be the same with those occuiring 
ill ^aulding’s novel. The difficulty of supposing paper of any 
kin(i to have been so long preserved, appears to have suggested 
the additional and characteristic device of the “plates, of gold” 
to the money-digger, Mr Joseph Smith. ‘ Sidney Higdon is now 
the “prophet’s” secretaiy. He, by the way, and a few other 
persons, liave alone been honoured with a sight of the said plates. 
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It might be deemed superfluous to say so much on this su^ect, 
were it not that the Mormon delusion has spread widely in I^orth 
America, and even in Oreat Britain. Joseph Smith and his 
colleagues settled in 1631 on the Missouri, whence they were 
soon after exmlled on account vi their lawless conduct. They 
then w’ent to Illinois, and founded a town or city, call^ Nauvoo, 
near the Mississippi, said now to contain 1700 able-bodied men, 
exclusive of women and children. To this place too many emi¬ 
grants are directing their course even from Great Britain. \i^at 
sort of people they will find in the persons of the prophet Snd 
his associates, appears very clearly from a little work by Mr 
Caswall, who visited the city of the Mormons in the year 1842. 
The following is his picture of Joseph Smith:— 

“I met Joseph Smith at a short distance from his dwdling, 
and was introduced to him. I had the honour of an interview 
with him who is a prophet, a seer, a merchant, a ‘ rervdator,’ a 
president, an elder, an editor, and the general of the ' Nauvoo 
Legion.’ He is a coarse plebeian person in aspect, and his coun¬ 
tenance exhibits a curious mixture of knave and the clown. 
His hands are large and fat, and on one of his fingers he wears 
a massive gold ring, upon which I saw an inscription. His 
dress was of coarse country manufaciture, and his white hat was 
enveloped by a piece of black crape as a sign of mourning for his 
deceased brother Don Carlos Smith, the late editor of the * Times 
and Seasons.’ His age is about thirty-five. I had not an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing his eyes, as he appears deficient in that open 
straightforward look which characterises an honest man. He 
led the way to lys house, accompanied by a host of elders, 
bishops, preachers, and common Mormons. On entering the 
house, chairs wei'e provided for the prophet and myself, while 
tlie curious and gaping crowd remained standing. I handed a 
book to the prophet and l^ged him to explain its content?. He 
asked me if I had any idea of its meaning. I replied that I 
believed it to be a Greek Psalter, but that 1 should like to hear 
his opinion. * No,’ he said ; ‘ it aint Greek at all, except, per¬ 
haps, a few words. What aint Greek is Egyptian, and what 
aint Egyptian is Greek. This book is very valuable. It is a 
dictionaiy of Egyptian hieroglyphics.’ Pointing to the capital 
letters at the commencement of each versej he said, ‘Them figures 
is Egyptian hierogljrphics, and them which follows is the inter¬ 
pretation of the hieroglyphics, written in the reformed Egyptian. 
Them characters is like the letters that was engraved on the 
golden plates.’ Upon this the Mormons around hegan to con¬ 
gratulate me on the information I was receiving. ‘ TTiere,’ thej' 
said, ‘ we told you so—we told you that our prophet would give 
you satisfaction. None but our prophet can explain these 
Hysterics? ” The eiTor*of taking a Greek Psalter for a specimen 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, sufficiently proves the slender 2 ireten- 
sions ol Mr Josejih Smith to be a mystery-expounder. 
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In another part of the booh Mr Caswell relates a few personal 
ftiiecdotes of this worthy, mentittKied to him by credible witnes^e3; 
hut they I'efer to such scenes of ^unkenness and profanity, that 
uve should not feel iusthied in »nacribin^ them. Enoiig'h, we 
think, has been said to expose Sp chai*acter of a danf^erous im¬ 
postor, and to pr^ent inmvidtiiiiir amonc'st our workintc popula¬ 
tion from exnejmingr thedr little all cm tne faith of such a man’s 
promises. We hare betibre ns a letter from an unfortunate cot¬ 
ton-spinner of Lancashire, which shouts how necessary such a 
caution is. The Mormon preachers in England had described 
I^auToo to him as a land overflowing with milk and hon^, and 
a place where the Ilivine Being had commanded a temple to be 
built, that might be a refbge to all mankind. Joseph Smith, at 
least, had certainly commanded this, as the following veiy 
wie^wodl passages from his writings will show:—“Verily- 
veruy, 1 say unto you, let all my saints come from afar, and send 
ye swm messengers, yea, chosen messengers, and say unto them, 
* Come yt with all your gold, and your silver, and youi pi*eeious 
stones, and with all your antiquities; and iJl who have know¬ 
ledge of antiquities that will come may come; and bring the 
bov-tree, and the fir-tree, and the pine-tree, together "with all the 
precious trees of the earth; and witli iron, and with copper, and 
■with brass, and with zinc, and with all your precious things of 
the earth, and build a house to my name, fur the Most High 
to dwell therein^ for tlTere is not a place found u])on eailh 
that he may come and restore again tnut which w^as lost nnto 
you, or which he hath taken away, even the fulness of the 
priesthood.’ ” 

By such bla'qihemous and deceitful stuff as this the poor 
cotton-spinner, like too many others, w'as induc(*d to go to 
!Nauvoo, w’here, like orher victims of delusion, he was wretdiedly 
used. It is needless to cany our notice of tois matter further. 
Eveiy shadow of evidence yet obtaiued tends to prove Mormonism 
to be* a gross imposture, and one unworthy of notice, save on 
account of the dangers which have here heen described and 
exposed. 


Since w riting Che above, intelligence has an'ived in England 
that Joseph Smith, the leader of the Mormons, was killed by a 
Uwleas mob on the ;;27th of June at Carthage, state of Illinois. 
This event is to be deplored, not only on account of its being a 
barbarous muider, but because it will be considered in th^ fight 
of a martyrdom by the infatuated followers of the deceased, and 
nonv^ tend to abate the Mormon delusion. 




ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

t ll£ dog has not unap ^7 bean described os a gift of 
Providenco to man-^^on aid almost indispensable for 
his conquest and monagethent of the lower animals. 
Unlike other creatures, he voluntarily abandons the 
luionship of his own species—^becomes a deserter from 
comp—aud, eulisting himself as a humble member 
Ltnau society, is found a willing^ and loving servant, 
sompanion and friend of his master. Unlearned in 
virtue, or any of the ordinarr actions which command ponular 
Approbation, the dog, fiom the prompting of his own leelmgs 
alone, prat Uses the most perfect integritv. Uncalculating as 
regards hu oxvn comfort or convenience, he i < found adhering 
to his master through all shades of fortune, even unto disgrace, 
peimiy, and want; nor will any tmptation make him abandon 
the fmd and stricken object of his undying affection. A long 
course of domestication and peculiar treatment have, as is well 
known, divided the canine race into nearly ahundi*ed varieties, 
all less or more distinct as reepeds size, appearance, and special 
qusdities and dispositions; yet no Jrfnd of cuHivatitm has altered, 
nor can mitiasage obliterate, ihb leading features of the animal. 
Tlie character of tlie dog for tractalnlity, attachment, general 
^IMality to his master’s interest, and Ixmevolence, remains tb<* 
saHtie. In idl ages and countries, therefore, has this remarkable 
animal been cherished for his services f and these in a mde state 
of society are so essential to personal enjoyment, that the happi¬ 
ness of a future state of eziatence has supjiosed to be incom¬ 
plete without them. 

No. 15. 
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** Lo, the poor Ipdiae. 1 wh^ ’ontutored mind 
8ew Ood in douda^ «r beam him la the 'wind g 
Hia aoul i»oud oeknoe never taught to atxay 
Far aa the aolar 'walk or mifty way; 

Yet bimple nature to his hope has giveii« 

Behind the dovwSrtopt hiU# a humbler heairen; 

Some niae world, in di^ha of woods embraced, 

Some hap^er idand, in the watory waste; 

Where iiwme once more their natlTe land behold; 

No ftenda termisw*, ne dadstiana thhat fi» gold; 

Bat thteha, adsaittnd to that eqnal sky, 

Hts ihithfhl dog dudl bear him eoti^painy I** 

The admixsble qualW dF xeiflexihle idtachatte&t has rendered 
do^s the fiastiKer and eneemed oeanpanione of men of the highest 
attainmento aad rank. Empenm nrdUdne, statesmen, judges, 
men of all ranlu and profi^sBuma/^ana, it maj be added, ladies of 
the highest ifiuduon, ha^e been jmtifind ^ their companionslup. 
The late Hord Hdon had a emafi dcfg, Pinoher, which he highly 
valued, and pensioned at his decease. Scott was immoderately 
fond of dogs, one in particular, a stag^hound, called Maida, 
being the constant companion of his rambles. Byion, likewise, 
if we may judge from the following lines, supposed to be in¬ 
scribed on the monument of a Newfoundland dog, must have 
mtatiiin.d a kindly fadiog towarda ttoe animal. — 

** Whoa Rome proud sen of man retuina to earth, 

Unknown to glory, but upheld by biitb. 

The eoulptorb art enhauata the pomp of wo. 

And storied nma record who rests briow; 

Wlaen all is done, upon the tomb is seen. 

Not what he was, but what he should have been. 

But the poor dog, in life the flnnest friend, 

The fint to welcome, ihremost to defend ; 

Whose honest heart is still his master's own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone, 

Unhonoured frns, nimotioed all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul ho held <hi earth: 

While man, vain insect I hopes to be fbigivmi. 

And riahns hhnsslf a solo exelurive heaven. 

Oh man!—>thoa feeble tenant of an hour. 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power; 

Who farwrs thee well, must quit thee with ctisKUst, 

Degraded mass of animated dust I 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smites hypocrisy, tiiy wo^ deceit! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

EMh Undred brute m^it Ud thee bteah £» shame. 

Ye i who percbaaoc behrid this simple um. 

Pass on—it bonouni none you wish to noom: 

To mark a friendh remniaa these stones anse j 
1 never knew but one—and here he lies.'* 
a 
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^imSOSTAL 

The attachment of tihe 6,og to hla maetar boeMMa a mlin^ 
passion^ and. united with a latentiTe hmuoiYi hM led to aomc 
remarkable oiaGlosiires of crime. We are tola hf|r Flstartdi of a 
certain Roman slave in the dvil wara Whose head nobody durst 
cut of^ for fear of the d% that i^liaraed big body, and froght in 
his di^enoe. It happped that Rling Pynhus, trardling that 
way, observed the anknal watcjbji^ Over the body of ihe de*> 
ceased; and hearing that he had ten tihere three days with¬ 
out meat or drii^ yet would not Harspkt hia mader) oroered the 
bo^ to be buried, and the dc^ preserved and brought to him. 
A mw days afterwards thdw waa a maaier oi the aeddiera ao 
that eve^ man was farloed to march' hi order bdbre die king. 
The dog lay quietly by hkn for some dmo; hut when he saw the 
muiderers^of his late owner pass by, he ftew vpm them with 
extiuordinary fury, barking, and tearing their garments, mid 
frequently turning about to die long: whkh both excited the 
king^s suspicion, and the jealouBy'><if an who stood about him. 
The men were in consequence ajj^trehended, and though the 
circumstances which appeared in evidence against them wei-c 
very slight, they conmaaed the mme, and were accordingly 
punishpo. 

An Old writer meodons a*'similar case of attachment and 
rpvenge which occurred in France in the rdgnof Charles V. 
The anecdote has been frequently related, and is as follows 
A gentleman named Macaire^ an emetf of the king’s body-guard, 
entertained, for some reasor, a bitt^ hatred against anothar 
^utleman, named Aubiy de Montdidier, Ms comrade in service. 
Tliese two having met in the Forest of Bondis, near Paris, 
Macaire took an opportanb^ of treacherously murdering his 
bi'other Oificer, and ouried Mm in a ditch. Montdidier was 
unaccompanied at the moment,, excepdng by a gr^hoond, with 
which he had probably gone cut to hwt. B is not known 
whether the dog was muwed, or from what other cause it per¬ 
mitted the deed to be accomplished without its mterf^^enceT 
Pe this as it might, the hound lay down on the grave of its 
master, and there remained till hunj^ conipdled it to rise. It 
then went to the kitchen of one of Aubry de If ontdidier’s dearest 
friends, where it was welcomed warmly, and fed. As soon as 
its hunger was appeased the dog dWppeared. For several days 
this oommg and going was repeated, at last the curiosily of 
those who saw its movements was exeited, end it was resolved 
to follow the animaL and see if smylhing could be learned in 
explanation of MoAtaidieris sudden msappearance. The dog was 
accordingly followed, and was seen to come to a pause on sosue 
newly-tumed-up earth< where it set up the most mouroM wail* 
ings and howlir^. These cries weraso touching, that passengers 

were attracted; and finally digging into the grtnmd at the spot^ 
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they found there the body of Aut^ty de Mflfntdi^er. It was fajMi 4 
ana conrwed' to Paris, whsre it yas soon afterwards ktterrtd 
in <me of the dfy oemeMee. 

The dog* attaohod itladf Jfieotn this time forth to the friend, 
already mentioned,' ei its late atihsler. While attendii^ on him, 
it chanc^ aeraeti thtiesto get a H^t of Idacaire, andon evmw 
occasion it sprang upon Mm, tiad wottld*litire strangled him hiu 
it not been takmu of hy mine. ihtensil^ of hate on thO 
part of the animal- awakened a ampi&ifA that Hacaire had had 
some share in Montdidier’s murder, fbr nb body showed him to 
have met a ttolent death* CSiarles V., (m being informed of Ihe 
circnmfltaaem, wished bo Batiti^jr himralf nf Ibeir truth. 
caused Maoaire and the dogto be brought before him, and beheld 
the animal again spring' upon the ^ its hatred* The king 

interro^ted Macaupe closmy, but the latter would not admit that 
he hadheen in any way oonneuted with Montdidieris murder* 

Being strongly impitsssed by & conviotion that the conduct of 
the dog was based W some ^Ity act of Maeaire, the king 
ordered a combat to take place oetw^n the ofBlcer and nis dumb 
accuse]^ according to the practice, in those days, betwem human 
plaintiffs and de^dants. lliis imnarkable combat took place 
on the isle of Ndtre-Dome at Paris, in presence Of the whole 
00101;. The king allowed Maceire te have a strong club, as a 
defensive weapon; while, on the other himd, the only self-pre* 
servativc means allowed to the dog consisted of ad. empty cask, 
into which it could retreat if he^ premed. The combatants 
appeared in the lists. The dog seemed perfectly aware of its 
situation and duty. Pckr a short time it leapt actively around 
Maeaire, and then, at one spring, it fastened itself upon his 
throat, in so linn a manner that he could not dihentangle him¬ 
self. He would have been straaagled had he not cried fur mercy, 
and avowed his crime. The dog was pulled finm off him; but 
he was only liberated fhnn ite tmigs to perish the hands of 
the law. 'me ffdelity of this dog has been celebrated in many 
a drama and poem, and has fmmed the subject of the sketch at 
the head of the present paper. The dog which attracted such 
celebrity has been usually called the Dog uf Montai^is, from 
the combat having taken place at the chateau of Monta^is. 

Washington Irving mentions that in the course of his reading 
he had fallen in yith the following anecdotes, which illustrate in 
a remarkable manner the devot^ attachment of dogs to tlieir 
masters. 

** An officer named St IL^er, who Was imprisoned in Vincennes 
[near Paris] during the wars oc St Bartholomew, wished to keep 
with him a greyhound that he had brought Up, and wMch was 
much attached to him; but they harriily refused him this imio>* 
cent pleasure, and sent away the gi*eyhound to his house in 
Hue des Lions Saint Paul. The next day the greyhound returned 
alone to Vincennes, and began to bark under the windows of the 


towards 1^p]iK»wheietlM StLf^er 

a^pinMtqlidd, looked ^ barsy and w*a again to 

see his £utnful hoiuid| w£o begiati tcr jaw 4 taousand 

gambols to sihow hsi jogr* Har maatiir vvew «of bread to 
l^e animal) who adiiS'kiaifh £»eat soodrwill, nt did the 
same la his pirison; tem/^ inmte of the immofitsa^ajl whdsh a^a- 
them) they Immstld'teetiheg* like two lpie«tds<r l^is 
Miaodlj visit was not ^ Ahandoned by hie lietatioi]^ who 

Wievw him dead, the niii(brtoate prisoner received thi? vinlo ef 
his greyhound oiuy> todr years’ eonfinemant^ l^^habrrer 
wseather it might in 4^te of «wm 'or ftbotr, ^hlbl aiiinlal 

did not fail a single day' ^ her acwtomed visik SUmonths 
aker his release nmn |>r|aony St Xeger died, The £iith^ pt^ 
hound would no loagerreniain in ths^oUBei) but 0 ^ the day aito 
the funeral returned to the,castle of Ybacwanea? aim it is supposed 
she was lu^tuated by a motive i^ gratitiido. A4i|ler o£ the outer 
court Lad always shown great kindness to this’which was as 
handsome as offisetionateu t^ntrary to the custom of people of 
that clasS) this imm nsdl ton^M by her attachment and 
bcautj) so that lie iociHtatA her auproneh, to s^ her master, and 
also inured her a safe ropsat. Fimetratad with gmtituae for 
this service, the gn^hkOund re|h’^^ ^ ^ ^ 

benevolent jaiW. Xt was SjotosHce^ that even while test^ing 
her zeal ana gradtadejkr her second master, one could easily see 
that her heaxr wp wdMt the first. like those who, having lost a 
parent, a brother, or a £nend, come sfer to seek consolation 
py viewing the place which th^cy ihhabitod, this afibetionate 
animal repaired fitiqucntly to the tower where St Leger had been 
imprisoned, and would ctmtcmplaito fer hours toeswer the gloomy 
window from which her dear master had ab ofeen sxaUed to her, 
and whei'e they had so feequently breakfestod together. 

In January 1799, the cold Wp-sp intense that the Sehic was 
frozen to the depth of fifteen or sia^Pm mchea. Following the 
example of a number of though^ess ynuths who wore detemiined 
to continue tlie omusemeiit ox akath^ in i^ite m a toaw having 
commenced, a young studsnk called Joeaumaatotrr wished also to 

S artake of this dangerous {dmsute, near the quay of the Hotel 
es Monnaies of Pam: but he had scarcely gone twen^ S^s 
when the ice broke under his we»htij opd ho tUsappearea* The 


balking 

happened. It wiU easily be believed that it was impossible to 
give any asRistanoe to unfertonato youth; but the bowlings 
of the animal warned others Ibnim afmroaohi^ the fatal place. 
The poop spani^ sent forth the most felghtM howls; he ran 
along the wver as if he were mad; and at last, not seeing his 
toaster return/he went to estsaldisb himself at the hole wliere ho 
had seen him disappear, and there he passed the rest of the day 
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and all the foUowingp night. day after, people saw witii 
earpriae the poor animal scoxowiiilly at the same post. Struok 
with admiralion of such constancy, some of them made him a 
littilie bed of straw* and brought hjm some food; hut, absorbed in 
the most profotma gri«£ he would not even drink the milk which 
these ]^a*heait6d pw»pie placed near him. Bometimes he would 
run about the ice or toe borders of the river to seek his master, 
but he always returned to aleep in the same place. He bit a 
Boldier who was attempting to make him leave his inhospitable 
retreat, who, fearing that he was mad, at and wounded him. 

Ibis anecting example of grief'and oonstaney was witnessed for 
many doys, and people came in hrowds to contemplate this beau* 
tlftd trait of attachment^ which was not without its rewaird. The 
dog l>eing only dightly wounded, was taken chaise of by a 
woman, who, compassionating his si#$ring; and touched by the 
affection be wowed for his late master, earned him to her house, 
where hh wound was dressed, and every effort that lundnebs 
could devise was practised, to oousoile him for the loss of the 
young skater." 

Anecdotes of this .kind are exCoedingly nui^ous. 'Vlkliile we 
now wiite, a Westmoreland newspaper I'elatf's^one respecting tlie 
dog of a Scotchwoman, named Jonny, who follows the profession 
of a pedlar. A few yeans ago, bImj had a young child whicli the 
dog was very fond of, being in the habit of lymg with it in the 
cradle. It happened^ ho'tmver, that the child became ill and ihed. 
Jenny was at that tune living at Hawkshead, but her infant was 
biuied at Stavdey. From the mother’s distress of mind at the 
time, little notice was taken of the dog; but soon after tlie 
funeral it was ftiund to be missing, nor could any tidings be 
heard of it £or a fortnight. But the poor mother, passing tlu’ough 
Staveley, thought she would visit the chwchyard where toe 
in£ant was interred; when, behold I there was the little dog 
lying in a deep hole, which it had soratohed over the child^ 
grave! It was in a most emadated state from hunger and piiva* 
tion. 

FimsLZrr. 

Fidelity to the interests of his master is one of the most pleas¬ 
ing traits in the character of the dop*, and could be exempliiied 
by so many anechites, that the dimity consists in making a 
proper selection. The following, however, is woi^thy of comme¬ 
moration 

A French merchant having some mon^ due ftom a corres¬ 
pondent, set out on horseback, aocompanied by his dog, on piir- 

E ose to receive it. Having settled the business to his satisfaction, 
e tied the bag of mcmey before him, and began to return home. 
His faithful dog, as if he entered into his mas^s feelings, frisked 
round the hora^ barked, and jumped, and seemed to porticipaiie 
in his joy. 



jMiBvtrtm ov Mm* 

•n 

^Tbe mcrdhant, aome mil«^ alk|4itad to rajtose Mm- 

aalf under an agreealda and takii^ W0 bag of money in 

Ma handi laid it down bia aida itnder a and on re- 

mounting, forgot it. dog fmMtd. im btpaa of recoUaotion, 

and wialmm to raotiQr it, «m to fbtcb iho Mg i but it waa too 
heavy for nhn to drag aiongj He then ran to Ma nsaater, and 
by cmng, barking, and howliing, seemed to remind him of his 
mistake. The merchant nnderstm not his languager; Mtt the 
sjEtsidnons oreatore persevered m its e0ivti^ and aiWr trying to 
stm the horse in vain, at last begaSL to bite his hotels. 

Ihe mi^fehant, abeorlied in some xevarie, wholly ovedoohed tho 
real object of his afiOdiionate siittmidant^s impfiVtmuty, hot enter¬ 
tained tile farming apprehension that he was gone^mad. Full 
of this suspiejon^ m eroming a btook^ he fumsd back to look if 
the dog lynuld drink. The aoiinal was Jtoe intent cn his matiteds 
business to think gf itself; it continued to bark and bite with 
greater vMbsnee inw before. 

** Men^ 1’' cried the afSicted merchant, ** it must be so; my 
poor dog is cert^nly mad; what must I do ? I must kill him, 
le&t some gi^ater imsfortune befall me; but With what regret I 
Oh could 1 find any one to perform this ci'usl oSice for me I But 
there is no time to lose; 1 mge^ may beooms the victim if X 
spare him.” ♦ 

With these wordn he dnsw a pistol from Ms pocket, and with a 
trembling hand took aim at Ms faithlul servant. He turned 
away in a^ny as he fired; but his aim was too sure. The poor 
animal feu wounded, and^ weiltering in his blo<^ still endea> 
voured to crawl towards his master, as if to t 4 k him with ingra¬ 
titude. Tho merchant could not bM^r the sight; he spurred on 
his horse with a heart full Of somw, asid lamented he iiad taken 
a Journey winch had cost him so dtar. BtiU, however, the money 
never entered his mind; he only tiiou^t of his poor dog, and 
tried to console Mmself with the reflection that ho had prevented 
a greater evil by uespatcMng a mad animal, than he had suffered 
a calamity by ms loi». This opiate to his wounded spirit, how¬ 
ever, was ineffectual: 1 am most unfortunate,” said he to 

himself; ‘^1 had almost rather have lost my mon^ than my 
dog.” Ha^j^ug this, he stiHitched out his hand to grasp his trea¬ 
sure. It was missing; no bag was to be found. In an instant 
ho opened his eyes to his rashnees and folly. Wretch that 1 
am ! I alone am to blame I I could not comprehend the admo¬ 
nition which my innocent and most ^thfiu ikiend gave me, 
and 1 lijpe sacrifloed him for his aeaL He only vmhed to 
inform 4if my mistake, and he his paid for his Meaty with 
hid life.*^ 

Insttoitly he tumsd Ms hotse, and went off at full gallop to the 
place whtUH^ he had stopped. He saw with half-averted eyes the 
scene wlyjDe the tragedy was acted; he pbreeiv^ the traces of 
blood proc^eeded; he was oppressed and distracted; but in 
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vain did he looh tor hii do^: he wp not to tiie eeeo m the T 09 A* 
At lest he wriTed at the toot hehad alighted. But whiA 
wm his sensatioias 1 SQs oeevt nuMt reedyto lueed ; he exe(a4ted 
hixiMwdf in Ihe ntadnesa ai dssiielr. The poor d^, nnatde to 
follow his deor bnt eamitt iftaaK^ had detomined to conseGthl^ 
his last momenta to his sendee. He had (q^wled. ah bloody aa 
he was, to the forgotten hafr^ in the agnail ot 4dath, he lay 
watcbuiff beside it. Whett he sdw his maite^ he still testihra 
his joy the wa^fghi]^ 0 ^ his tail. He eotila do no more; he 
tried to rise, bat his Strength was gone. The vital tide waa 
ebbmg fast; evm the caresses of hU master eonld not prolong his 
fate ^ a moments. He stretched out his tongue to lick 
the hand thbt was now firndlii^ him in the agomes of regret^ as 
if to se£l forgivoabss of the deed thaf had deprived Mm of iifb. 
He then cast a look of kindness on Ms master, and dosed hia 
eyes in death. _ 

A less tragical tbstanoe of this kind of fid^ty occurred some 
years ago in BnglCndi A gentleiuan of 8nf^lk, oil an excur¬ 
sion with Ms friend, was att^tded by a Newfoundland dog, which 
foon became the subj^Nst of conversation. The master, after a 
warm eulogium U|m the perfeotions of his canine favourite, 
assured his companion that he would, upon receiving the order, 
return and fetch any nrtide ho should leavedM>hind, from any dis> 
tance. To contirm this assei*tion,i^ai‘ked shilling was put under 
a large square Stone by the side orthe road—being hrst shown to 
the dog. The gentlemen then rode for three miles, when the dog 
receive his signal from the master to return for the shilling ho 
had seen put under the stone. The dog turned back; tlie gentle¬ 
men rode on, and reached home; but, to their surprise and disap¬ 
pointment, the hitherto faithful messenger did not return during 
the day. It afterwards appeared that he had gone to the place 
where tihe shilling was d^osited, but tiie stone being too large 
for his strength to remove, he had stayed howling at the ])laee, till 
two horsemen riding by, and attracted l^ Ms seeming distress, 
stopped to look at Mm, when one of them alighting, removed the 
stone, and seeing the shilling, put it into Ms pocket, not at the 
time conceiving it to he the object of the dog^s search. The dog 
followed their hozses Mr twenty miles, reniained undisturbed in 
the luom where th^ supped, fallowed the chambermaid into the 
bedchamber, and ^eretea himidlf under one of the beds. The 
poBBes<^or of the sMlling hung bis trousers upon a nail by the 
bedside; but when the travellers wean both asle^, ,the dog took 
them in. Ms mouth, and leaping out of the window, wM^ was 
left bpen on account of ^c sult^ heat, reached the house of hia 
master at four o’clock in the morning with the priee he had 
made &ee with, in the pocket of wMcH were found a watch and' 
money, that wei-e retaicned upon being •advertised, when the 
whole mysteiv^was mutually unravelled, to the adnurati^n of a&, 
the parties. 
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p 2 i« oC the moat etvUdos ioatu>oes which, we have heard o£ 
tha sagacity aod pei«oxuil attachoient in the jhapherd’s doj;, 
ooQiiiT^ about half a centur 3 r among* the Grei^mien moun¬ 
tains. In one o£ hia eatcnrsioni^ to his distant flocw in these 
hij^h pasture^, a shield haps^ned to eany aion^ with him 
OT^ of his (dmdran, m infant alwut three years old., After tra¬ 
versing his pasture for some time, attended by his di^, the 
shepherd found himself under the necessity of ascen^g a 
summit at some distance, to have a more extensive view of 
his range. As the ascent was too &tiguing for the child, he 
left him on a small plain at t|^e bottom, with strict injunctions 
not to stir &om it ull his return. Scarcely, however, had he 
^ned the summit, when the horbon wsa suddenly darkened 
oy one of those impenetrable mists which fre«iuently descend 
BO rapidly amidst these mountains, as, in the space of a few 
minute.^, almost to turn day into night. The anxious father 
instantly hnotened hat'k to £nd his dbild; hut, owing to the 
unusual darkness, and hljs own trepidation, he unfortunately 
missed his way in the descent. After a ftruitless search of 
many hours amongst the dangerous morasses and catamcti 
with* which these mountains aoound, he was at length over¬ 
taken by night, fijtill wandering on without knowing whither, 
he at length came to the verg% of the miht, and. hy the light 
of the moon, discoveied that he had reached the bottom of lus 
valley, and was within a slioi't distam'e of his cottage. To 
renew the search that night was equally fruitless and dangerou**. 
He was therefore obliged to return to his cottage, having lost 
both his child and his dog, which had attended him faitlifuily for 
years. 

Next morning hy daybreak, thu shepherd, accompanied by a 
band of his nei^ihours, set out in seordi of his child: but, after 
a day spent in fruitless fatigue, he was at last compelled, by the 
approach of night, to descend fiMun the mountain. On veturning 
to liis cottage, he found that the dog, which he had lost the day 
before, had been home, and, on receiving a piece of cake, had 
ilisUntly gone aguin. For several successive days the shep¬ 
herd renewed the search for his child: and stilh on returning at 
evening disappointed to his cot^e,,he found that the dog had 
boon home, and, on receiving his usual allowance of cakq, had 
instantly oisappeaivd. Struck with this singular circumstance, 
he remaiUfSd at home one day; and when the dog as usual de¬ 
parted witjh his piece of cake, he resolved to follow him, and find 
o|i;t the cause ofnis strange procedure. The dc^ led tne way to 
a cataract, at some distance from the spot where the i^epherd 
had left lus child. Thq banks of the cataract, almost joined at 
the top, ye^ <|ieparat6d by an abyss of immense depth, presented 
that appaarlmce which so often astonishes and appals the trai<^ 
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Tellers who frequent the Qrampian movutams, and indicates that 
these stupendous chasms were not the silent work of time, but 
the sudden effect of some violent oonvulsion of the earth. Down 
one of these rur^ «qd almost nerp^dicular descents the dog^ 
heg'an without Eefitation to make Ids wa;y'} and at last disap- 
peared into a cave, the mouth of which was fdmost upon a levdl 
with the torrent. The ehspherd with dfffieuhy followed; but <m 
entering* the what were his em(o4h>n8 when he beheld his 
infant eating: with mmdk satisfaction the oahe which the dog had 
just brought him^ whi^the &ithM animal stood bj, ejmng his 
young charge with the utmost complacence! 

From the ^tuation in which the child was found, it appears 
that he had wandered to the brink of the precipice, and then 
either fallen or scrambled down tiu he read!^ the cave, which 
the dread of the torrent had aftierwards prevmtod him from 
quitting. The dog, by metes of his soent, had traced him to the 
spot; and afterwards prevented him from starving, by giving up 
to him his own dai^ allowance. He appears never to have 
quitted the cHld by night or day, except when it was necessary 
to go for his food, and then he was always seen running at iuu 
speed to and i^om the cottage. 

The following instance of watchful care cm the part of a 
fsnner*8 dog, is related in the Sportsman’s Cabinet as being 
well authenticated 

** Mr Henry Hawkes, a &rmd!b residing at Hailing, in K«cit, 
was late one evening at Maidstone market. On returning at 
night with his dog, which was usually at his heels, he again 
stopped at j4yleBfora, and, as is too frequently the case upon such 
occasions^ he drank immoderately, and left the place in a state of 
intoxication. Having passed the village of Newheed in safety, 
he took his way over Smodland Brook, in the best season of the 
year a very dangerous road for a dranken man. The whole 
face of the country was covered with a deep snow^ and the frost 
intense. He had, however, proceeded in safety till he came to 
the Willow M''alk, within half a mile of the church, when by a 
sudden staler he quitted the path, and passed over a ditch on his 
right hand. Hot apprehensive he was going astray, he took 
towards the river; but having a high hazw to mount, and being 
nearly exhausted ^th wandtemg end the efiect of the liquor, he 
was most fortunately prevented from rising the mound, or he 
certainly must have precipitated himself (as it was near high- 
water) into the Medway. At this moment, completely overcome, 
he fell among the snow, in one of the coldest nights ever known, 
turning upon his back. He was soon overpowered with either 
sleep or cold, when his faithful dependant, which had dosdy 
attended to every step, scratched away the snow, so as to throw 
up a sort of protecting wall around his helpless master; then 
monnting upon the exposed body^ roUed himself round and lay 
upon his master’s bosom, for wmch his shaggy coat proved a 
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%U)»6 fteaaoKiaHe aiid imvieiiitiidl during' the 

dreadful lev^ri^ of the night, the snow :fiilljbag a3} the time. 
The following xnotrttiiag a }»er»gn who was out 3ua gun, m 
expectation m lidlixtg in n^th some aort of pereeiv- 

ing an appearanee rather nnoonianqii, ‘ventared t» approach the 
«pot i npon hie oondng; up the deg ^ off the hod^, -and after 
repeatedly idUddng himaalf to get du^tangled from tiM accumu¬ 
lated suow, oDceumged ^ ajpcntHmlm, 1^ actimia df the moat 
adgidffcant nature^ to come utaat ame of Ida maater. Upon 
wiping away the tcy iffcroatailiou ifiKun the &oe, the countenance 
was immediately moolleeted; hot the fhame appearing lifeless, 
assistance was procured to t/nmey it to Idie first house upon the 
akii’ta of the village, when a pmaahkm being observed, every 
tMssible means were instmEtfy adopted to promote his recoveiy. 
In the ctmi^ of a shmt time ime fhmer was snffieioitly restore 
to relate ms own story as already recited; axid in gratitude for 
his extraordinary escape, ordered a silTer colhsr to be made for his 
fiiendiy protector, as a perpetual remembranenr of the transac¬ 
tion. A gentleinan of the raoulty in the neighbourhood hearing 
of the circumstonoe, and findhtg it so w^ authenticated, imme¬ 
diately made him an offer of ten guineas for the dog, which the 
l^ateM fimner refused, eaulfingfy adding, ^that ao long as he 
hod a bone to his meat, or a crust to his bread, he would divide 
it with the foiiliful fiiend wbik had preserved his lifeand this 
he did In a perfect convictioir that the warmth of the dog, in 
covering the most vital part, bad eontinned the circulation, and 
prevent^ a total slognation of the blood, by ihe fingulity of the 
elements.^' 

Tlie patience, the ingenui^, and fidelity cf the Shepherd’s dog 
in assisting his master in his arduous praesaiou, command our 
highest esteem; while his knowledge m what is desired of him, 
his tact in understanding fim slightest signal, his sagacity in 
acting in cases of emeri^pe On ms own rebponsibility, make 
him the paragon of the brute creation, fames Hogg, who pos¬ 
sessed the best opportunities of studying the character of the 
shephei'd’s dog, mentions ^at he at one time had a dog, called 
ftirrah, an animal of a sullen disposition, and by no means favour¬ 
able appeaiaac& which was an extraordinary ad<mt in managing 
a flock. One of his exploits was m followsAbout sevmi hun¬ 
dred lomtu, which wem ondb under his care at weaning-fime, 
broke up at midnighl^ and scampered Off in three divisions across 
the hills, in spite ot ali that the Shepherd and an assistant lad could 
do to keep them together. * Strran,’ cried Ihe Shepherd in groat 
affllctiom 'my man, th^re a’ awa.’ The night was so dark, 
that he <ud not see Sirrah; but the faithful animal had heard his 
master’s.wt>ids-->words sum as of ali othera were sure to set him 
most on the aiert; andr without more ado, he silently set off in 
i^neet of the recreant flock. Meanwhile the and his 

companion did not fiiil to do all that was in their own power to 
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th^ hi!h fw jmles vaoum ; m ox X)flliter the lioahe nor SiamiB 
cooM thcT obtiun the elitfiitafit'tmce. * |t W9i Hus xpoet exHtisr 
or^OT ^dx^miXMattei’ 4iet^8 the Shepher^ had 
oceuxrea in the (omale of 1^ p^tOxtil li&. We had notJiijQti^ Ibx* 
it (day bavins dawne^ but to x^etoa t6 our and iulorni 

bim that we bad bat bds whole flodk o| bxoba, aiad knew fiu$^ 
wbat was becoiue of otto of them. On ow Way home, how^f^jejr, 
we discoreJwS b t>od^ of lamba at ihe b^amm of a di^ ravh^j^ 
called the Heah <^oh, end the indefatigable ^imh standinfif 7^ 
front of tiien^ loi^ng aU aiound W aome relief, but $t3B stand* 
ing true to <dutrge. The sun was then up; and when we 
first came in tIcsw of them, we oonduded that it was one of tibe 
ditisions of the lambs wMth had been unable to manage, 
until he came to that commanding situation. But what was our 
astonishment when we discoire(jE«a by degrees that not one lamb 
of the whole dock was wanting! How hohad g(^ all the dilrisions 
coUect'ed m the dark, is beyond my comjpmhension. The cbacge 
was left entirely to himself from zuidnWht untii the thing of 
the sun; and if all the shepherds in the ibtest had been tbeto to 
have assisted him, th^ could not have effected it with greater 
propriety. All that 1 cnn faither say is, that I never felt so 

g rateful’ to any rr^tui-e below the sun, as 1 did to my honcbt 
irrah that morning,* **■ ^ 

In the execution of such duties the shepherd^s c^, as may be 
sup])03ed, does not weigh moral con‘'ideratioiib. Jlib purj>a»e is 
to sene his master, whether right or ivrong, though, when em« 
ployed on guilty objects, be is probably not ignorant that his 
work IS of a’ claAdestine nature «;;hich it would not be faithful 
to disclose. Among the narratives Vhjch stall entertain the fire¬ 
side chcle in Twerodale, one of the most remarkable refers to 
an extraordinary case of sheep-sw^alinfr, id which a shepherd’s 
dog Tkws a subordinate though most active agent. The case oc- 
curied in the year 177^. 

A young farmer in the n^ghbourhood of Innerleitben, whose 
circumstances were supposed to he good, and who was connected 
with many of the best storefarming fazmlies in the county, hud 
been tempted to ct^nuut some extensive d^redations upon the 
fioeks of ms neighj|)oar8, in which he was assisted by his shepherd. 
The pa&torol farms of Taeeddale, which generally consist eadh of 
a cel tain range of luUy ground, had in thd^e days no endoslires: 
their boundt^eb were indicated only by the natural features of 
the country. The sheep weiv, accordingly, liable to wawdeiV 
to become interfiiixed with each other: and at every reekening 
of a fiocky a certain allowance had to be made for this, as for 
other contingencies. For some time Mr William ^ibeon, tenant 
in Newl^, an extensive farm stretching horn the neighbouihood 
of PeebliK to the borders of Selkirksmre, had remarked a sur¬ 
prising increase in the amount of his annual losses. He ^uea* 
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tto eonmve^ $Mm ui^bir depliotf to boia ^Mspfmiu l^e 
xns^ flndiiy tbctsooel^ expos«4 to «iujpwkO ^ a yt^ 
l^nxul kinC xotysb ehafnnbed oo libe fysnxm Hina- 

self, and ke|Ki their naonds a^-fee to erety cTOiyt(Kt9^ 'which 
mi^t tend to afford my elnciaatkm Of the xnjret^. Ope day, 
wlule thfey were eoppperipg tlifdr uonbo, the ^e of a tery acute 
ahcldxeiiid named Hyidop was caught hy a hU(d£*fhood awe 
arhich they had ibianerly missad (for jd^apfoerda e^orolly 
know particular meOther of Iheir dofdcaX Ofid ii^ch waa 
now aackl^g its own lamb aa if it had narar hm aheent. On 
iniqiectin^ it OaiefuUy, it was found to hear «k additional him 
u;poa its &ce. Brery farmer, it mdst he nsenti,oped| impresses 
with a hot iron a pi^ciilar lett^ upon the fkoes Of his sheep, as 
a moans of distinguishing his own from those of his neighbours. 
Mr Gibson^s him was the letter T, and this was found distihctlT 
enough impressed on the face of the ewe. But above this mark 
there was an O, which was known to be the mark of the tenant 
of Womiston, the individual already montioiimd. It was im* 
medutely suspected'that Ihhs atid the^ther missing sheep had 
been abstracted by that person; a aubpioion which detived 
strength fi'om the reports of the neighl^vihg shepherds, by 
whom, it appeared, the blaek-fimed ewe had been tracked fora 
considerable way in a direciSon leading from Wormiston to 
Newby. It was indeed ascertained that snstmetive affection for 
her lamb had led this aninial aoi-oss tlie Taeed, apd ovei* the 
lofty heights Iwtween Cailaie and, Newby j a route of ■« cry con¬ 
siderable difficulty, and probably quite didfomit (rom that by 
«Inch she had be^ led away^ but the mo$i dirurf that could have 
been taken. Mr Gibbon only stopped to obtain the -ccmeurrence 
of a neighbouring ihrmer, whose loss^ had been equally gimt, 
before proceeding with some of the l^al autliorita to Wonx^ton, 
where Millar, the shephenl, and his master, weiv taken into 
custody, and conducted to the prison of Peebles. On a search of 
the farm, no fewer than thuty-three sqteto <jf sheep belonging to 
yaaious individuals were found, all bearing the condemnatory O 
above the oiiginal hmts ; and il was remarked that there was not 
4 single ewe returned to Grieston, the ffim on the op^site bank 
of the Tweed, w Inch did not mirmv her Jambs—Uiat is. aasumr 
the character of mother towards ^ ofispriDg from wnich she 
had been a^aratea. 

The n^j^gnltude of this crime, the rareness of each offences in 
the distmot, and the station in life of Ut least one of the offenders, 
piuduped a great sensation in Tweeddale, and caused the ehcita- 
tton of jsyeiy minute circumstance that could possibly be dis- 
coyered'Vwqieeting ^e.means which had been employed for car- 
rying^ on such an extensive system of depredation. The most 
furprising part of the tale is the extent to which it appears that 
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IlieSDjstiiK^ofdtiinb animals had been instnitneixta] both in lha 
eilriaae wad ^ its detac^n. While the jSsrmei' seemed to lia^'e 
deputed the bue^ineM to his ahepheniU the shepherd Npeiued 

to iitiye deputed it again^ in mastT mtstane^ to a dog- of extra- 
oadinary sagadlQ^ sem^ ium in nisi imstoina^ and 

lawfol Dusmess. Ihis aaimal, trhich bore Ihe name of yarrtm, 
uronld not onlr act under his imxaecUaito direotion in cutting off a 
portion of a foek, and bringing it Wormtston, but is 

Said to haye bem able to proo^ soohii;^) and by nigh^ to a 
sh^-walk, and them detacdi oertain^ 'muividuals previouitly 
pointed out by its iBMter, which it wotdd drive home secret 
ways, without allowing one to straggle. It is mentien^ that, 
while returning home with tS^eir stolen drorrs, they avoided, even 
in the night, tne roads along the hanks of the river, or those that 
descend to the valley through the adjoining glens. They chose 
rather to come along the ridge of mountains thait separate the 
small rivCT Xmthen from the THveed. But even here there 


was sometim»» danger; ffir the shepherds oocarionaliy visit their 
flocks even before day; and olton when MiUar had driven his 
prey from a distance, and while he was yet miles from home, 
and the weatlter-gleam ^ the eastern hilm began to be tinged 
with the brightenmg dawn, he has left them to the <haige of his 
dog, and dmcended himself to the banks of the Leithen, off his 
-way, that he might not be seen connected with tlteir company. 
Yarrow, although between three and four miles from his master, 
would continue, with dare snd silenoe, to bring the sboep onward 
to Wormiston, where his master's appearance could be ndltber a 
matter of quewon nor suj^ae. 

Near to the thatched farmhouse was one of those old square 
towers, or ])eel-houses, whose picturesque ruins were then seen 


ornamenting the course of the Tweed, as they had been pkeed 
alternately along the north and south bank, g^aierally from three 
to six hundred yards from it—sometimes on the shin, and some¬ 
times in the hollow of a hill. In the vault of this tower, it was 
the practice of these men to conceal the sheep they had recently 
stolen; and while the rest of their pecqtle were absent on SundaV 
at the church, they used to employ th^stdves in cancelling wiui 
their knives ti^ ear-marks, and impressing with a hot n'on a 
large O u^n the face, that covered both sides of the animal's 
nose, for the purpo^ of obliterating the brand of the true owner. 
While his accomplices were so busied, Yarrow kept watch in the 
open air, and gave notice, without fail, by his iiaxking, of the 
approatdi of stranerers. 

The farmer and his servant -weare tried at Edinbuigh in January 
177S, and the proceedings excited an extraordinary interest, not 
only in the audience, but amongst the legal oflicials. Hyslop, 
the principal witness, gave so many curious particulars* pe8j)ect- 
Ing the instincts of sheep, and the modes of distinguishing tiiem 
both natural and artitidal marks, that he was highly cumplir 
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Vkented by the bench. The evidence wee so complete, that both 
eulprits wei'e found guilty, and, aocondiog to the baHnaroue policy 
cf those times, they expiated tli^ir crinie nn the scaffold. 

The geuem tramtiQn is, that Yarrow was also put to death, 
though in a less cemaoxii^ manner; but probably no 

other foundation than a Jew i^ttprU^ which was niw through 
the streets of Edinburgh as his dying speech. We have b^ 
informed that the dog was in redity por^tased, meat the eae^' 
tion of Millar, by a sheep-farm^ in the neaghhourhood* but fwi 
not take kindly to honest coumes, and his i^ew master having no 
work of a different kind in which to engage him, lie was re¬ 
marked to show rather less sagacity than ordinary shepherd’s 
dog. 

An instance of shrewd disoihninatUHi in the shepherd’s dog, 
almost as remarkable as that of poor Yairow, was mentioiicd a 
few years up} in a Greenock newspaper, In the course of last 
summer, says the narrator, it ehanc^ that the sheep on the lam 
of a friend of ours, on the watei‘ of Stinchax, were, like those of 
his neighboui's, pat'tially affected with that common disease, mag¬ 
gots in tlie skin, to cure whidh distemper it is necessary to cut off 
the wool over the part affected, and apply a email quantity of 
tobacco-juioe, or some other liquid. For this purpose the shep¬ 
herd set off to the hill one morning, accosmaiued uy his faithiul 
canine assistant, Ladle. Arrived among the flock, the shepherd 
pointed out a diseased animaJi; and mnking the accustomed signal 
for the dog to capture it, “poor Mailie” was 8i»eedily sprauling 
on her back, and gently helu down W the dog till the amvxd of 
her keeper, who proceraed to cHp off a ]tortioii of her wool, and 
apply the healing balsam. During the operation, ledk con¬ 
tinued to gaze on the operator with cbse attmtion; and t^idieep 
having been rdeasfsd, he was directed to capture in succession 
two or three more of the flock, winch undeiwent similar treat¬ 
ment. The sagacious animal had now become initiated into the 
mysteries of his master’s vocniion, for off he set unbidden through 
the flock, and picked out with unerring precision those sheep 
w'hich were affected with maggots in their skin, and hold them, 
down until tlie anival of'his master, who was thus, by the eztra- 
^iiiina^ instinct of Ladie, saved a world of trouble, while the 
Iteration of clipping and smearing was also greatly facilitated. 

Hundi^eds of such anecdotes, we bdieve, could be told of the 
shepherd’s dog, but we shall content oursrives with the follow¬ 
ing, as m instance of sagacity and«maternal tenderness in the 
animal In October 1843, a shephei^ had purchased at Falkii-k, 
for hhi master in Perthshire, four score of ^eep. Having otra- 
sion to stop a day in the town, and confident of the sagacity of 
his “ collie.,” wliich was a female, he committed the drove to her 
care, with orders to di'ive them home, a distance of about seven¬ 
teen miles. The poor animal, when a few miles on the road, 
dropped two whelps; but> fluthiul to her charge, she drove the 
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OB a mile or two feather; then aUowis^ thm to etc^ 
retmimd ia^ h&f papa;, whieh ahe cexiied Hur &b^t two milea m 
ttdwfmoe or the aheep,, lAMcViim* her the oeUie a^in re» 
turned fbr the an4^roveth^<mwwmnfi^^nQes. Tbio 
she continued to do, adtematelT tsanwihlf M dWn jowag ones 
and takine charge of the tm aw htofihed hone. The 
manner of her -acting on ihia tt^ing oooaadon waa aifta^ards 
gathered by lha ehii^erd ^Sron tweaova iindividuaia, irho had 
observed these eatraorditaary ptoeeedHnM of the dumb aniniol 
on the road. Howemi Whtn odUie retired her home, and do- 
llvercd h^ charge, it vraa found that the two pupa were dead, 
lu this extremity the msi^ct of the poOT brute was, if possible, 
yet more remarkable. She went immediidely to a ra)dut brae in 
the vieini^, and dug out trf the earth two yonng rabbits, whom 
bhe deposit^ on some straw u ham, ana coutintied to suckle 
for some time, until one of the fsnn-«ermits imlucldly let down 
a full sack above them and smothered them. 

EnnCABXXilTT OF BOOS. 

The possibility of teaching dogs to perfonn various feats is 
well known, retching and emptying, going to a baker’s shop 
with a penny and getting a loaf m exchange, and such-like pei-w 
fonnances, demonstrate only a mean species of cleverness. It is 
only when thty attain the power of acting an independent pai*t 
in a well-sustained scene, that their performances rise to the 
wonderful. 

An aged gentleman lias mentioned to us that, about jSfty years 
ago, n Frenchman brought to l.ondon from eighty to a hundred 
tiogs, ehiefiy poodles, the remainder spaniels, but all nearly of the 
same si/e, and of the smaller kind. On the education of these 
animals them proprietor had bestowed an immense deal of pains. 
From pujmyhoou upwards, thity had been taught to walk on 
their hinu-legR, and maintain then* footing with surprising ease 
ill that iLunatural position. They had likAvise been drilled into 
llie best possible behaviour towards ea<*h other; no snarling, 
barking, or indecorous conduct took place w hen they were a*- 
fc< nibl“d in company. But what was most surpribing of all, they 
wete able to ijcrfonn in various theatrical pieces of the character 
of panlomimei^ representir^ various transactions in heroic and 
familiar lile witn wonderfm Melity. The object of their pro¬ 
prietor was, of course, to make money ly their performances, 
which the public wei'e acoordingly invited to witness in one or 
the minor theatres. 

Amongst their histrionic performances was the representation 
of a siege. On the rising of the curtain, there appeared three 
ranges of ramparts, one above the othei^ ha-vmg balient angles 
and a moat, like a regulai-ly-constructed. tortihoation. * In the 
centre of tlie fortress arose a tow’er, on which a flag was %ing; 
while in the distance behind appeared the buildings and steeple 
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ei a town. The ramparts were |B*tt8Cmle4 aeldiers in unifonn, 
each armed with a mnehet or aw^pd, pt an t|ttiro{rt^ si^. All 
these were ndd thlsir dn^ was th detoi tllli walls from an 
attacking enaaistliig aiao of doMwhose tea^enta now 
eommencea the opaMtiOQa df lifaa 4 d%e. In ^e foi^^preund of the 
atage were seme mdn hnMwf^ and irregnlar anr&cts^ from 
among which there iaaued A reconnmtaring par^: the dhief, 
habited as an olSeer af rank; with great ettrrej^ 

the Ibrtidoatioa; and hta sedate movement and his eemrnltatmns,, 
with the troops that tMMsompanied hitny implied that an attach 
was deteminra upon. But those csonaultationa did not paiui nn- 
observed b;jr the dd^idera of ^ garrison. party waa 

noticed by a sentinel, and dred upon;. and this seemed to ue the 
signal to call every mm to his po^ ect the eizd>rasnre«i. 

Shortly after, the troops advanced to the escalade; but to cross 
the moat,«TMi at the bottom of the walls, it Was necessarT to 
bring up some species of pontoon, and accordingly several solaiera 
ri eve been engaged in puahing bmoie them wickeivworlc scaffold¬ 
ings, which moved on castors towards the fortifications. The 
drums beat to arms, asjd the fearfcd bustle of warfare opened in 
earnest. Smoke wras poured out in volleys from ^ot-holes; the 
besieging forces nushm forward in masses, r^igmiess ef the fire; 
the moat was tilled with the crowd; and, amid much confusion 
and bcrambling, tusaiing-Iaddinw were roised against the wo 11s. 
Then w^as the grand tug of war. The leaders of the forlorn-hoiie 
who first ast ended, w’^ere opposed with great gahaiitiy by tlie 
defenders; and tbi» was pierha|is the inobt intere<iting part of tlie 
exhibition. The chief of the assailants did wondeiw; he was seen 
now hew, now there, animating his men, and was twice hurled, 
with ladder and followers, from the second gradation of ram- 
l>arts; but he was mvuliierable, and seemed to receive an acces- 
hion of oournge on every fresh repulse. The scene became of an 
exciting nature. The rattle of the miniature c^non, the roll of 
the drums, the bound of trumpets, and the heroism oi ihe actoib 
on both sides, imparted an idea m realiiy that for the moment 
made the i^ectator foiget that he was looking on a peifomaiice 
j^f dogs. Nut a bark was heard m the stiniggle. 

After iiumcvoub hairbreadth escapes, the cnief surmounted the 
tliird line of lortitications, followed by his troops; the enemy's 
standard was hurl<‘d down, and the British flag noisted in it i 
place; tjie rampnils were manned by the conquerors ; and tiie 
smoke <deared awav —fo the tune of “ God Save the Kiatg.’' 

It is impossible 1 c» convey a just idea of tliis performance, which 
altogether reflected gicat'cinmit on its eontnver, as also on the 
ttbihties of ea'*h individual tlog. We must condude, that the 
filing fipom the einbia'^ures, and 6>oi;ue other parts of the me- 
canique^ wei^e i^ected. by human agency; but the actions of the 
dogs were deariy their own, and allowed what I'ould l>e effected 
with aniinah) by dint oi patient cul(^l'(^ 
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Attoilier sMcimen of tljoie c«nme thcAtricaJbs Trail quite a con-p 
trast lie the tatle of the The eeeiie wae an aasemhlj'iHraxn, 
oa the sides and the hiartHer end of which seats were placed; 
whi}e a xQusiogralleiy, end e profuaieii of ohendeliefs, gave a 
richness and truth to <&ie reneral e£Sset. XiVe^-servants were 
in attendance on a few of we compa&jr) who Entered and took 
their seats. Frequoat knookin^s now ooeunred at tibe door, fol¬ 
lowed hy the entrance of parm attired in the fashion or the 
period. These were, of course, the same dndiTtduals who had 
recently be^ in the dea^y breach; but now all was tranquillity, 
eleii^anc^ and ease. Parties wete fbnnaJ3y introduced to earn 
other with an apnearanoe of the greatest d^rum, though some¬ 
times a young oog would show a slight disposition to break 
through resti'amt, out only to the increased amusement of the 
beholders. Some of the dogs that represented ladies were drensed 
in sil^ gauaes, laces, and gay twtefhl ribbons. Some wore 
artifidal nowers, with the dewing ringlsts of youth; others wore 
the powdered and pomattmied head'diess of riper years, with 
caps and lappets, in ludicrous contrast to the features of the 
animals. Doubtless the whole had been the result of judicious 
study and Ksovrect arraitgement, for the most animated were 
habited as the most youthiuL Ihe animals which represented 
gentlemen were judiciously equipped; some as youtiiful, and 
others as aged beaux, r^^mted by their degrees of jusiticiency, 
since those most youthfully dressed were most attentive to the 
ladies. The frequent bow, and return of curtsey, produced gwat 
mirth in the aumence; but when tlie noses of the auimuK neared 
each other, it produced a shnek of delight from tiie youtlijid 
spectators. On a sudden the master of the ceivmomos ajqieared. 
ISo doubt he was the chief in the battle fmy. He was now an ele¬ 
gant fellow, full of animation; he wore a superb court-di'ess, and 
nis manners were in agreement with his costume. He ap^iroac hed 
many of the yisitors: to some of tlie gentlemen he gave mei*ely 
a look of recognition; to the ladies he was generally attentive; 
to some he jirqjected his paw familiarly, to others he bowed with 
respect; and introduced one to another with an air of elegance 
that bui^riscd and delighted the spectators. Tliere was a generq^l 
feding of astonishment at some ox the nicer features of the scene, 
as at the various degrees of intimacy which individuols expressed 
by thejr node and tows of recognition. 

As the performance advanced, the mterebt increased. A little 
music was heard as from the gallery, but it was soon interrupted 
by a loud knocking, which annouucod the amval of some im^ior- 
tant visitor, and expectation was i-aibed. Seveiyl livery servants 
entered, and then a sedan-chair was boine iii by appinpiiately 
dressed dogs; they removed the ]>oleH, raised the nead, and 
opened the door of the sedan; fojih came a lady, splendidly 
attired in spangled satin and jewids, and her liead ^oorated 
' ue or < 


with a plume 

IS 


'led satin and jewels, and her liead deoorated 
ostrich feathers 1 She made a great impressum. 
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«Dd afmewneci m e(m 9 ciofi 9 of )i«r Mlpenor stitMcKiioti; fneftn- 
wHle tue chair wan the sdaetia* of the oemnoTdf^j in 

his court-dress, was in readii^ss to receive ttke ek^artie, the 
how and eurh»^ weve adnurabiy interehanged, es^ an air of 
deganoe pervaded #ie d^rtment of both, ^e hand now 
eti'iiok tip an air of the kind to whidi haS-rdicnn companies are 
accustomed to nnmumibie, and the company immediate quitted 
their seats and hi^an to a^k eeremoaiotu^ in pairs mmnd the 
room. Ihnse of'W ladies placed their arms imder ths^ Of th^ 
attendant ^^tlemen. * On seats hein^ resumed, the mast^ of the 
ceremonies and the lady who e^me m the eedan-Kdjmar arose; he 
led her to the centre of the rocon; IFoote’s minuet struck up ,* the 
pair oommeneed the movements with em attentiou to time; they 
performed the crossmfm and tnaminga, the advancmgvs, retreat- 
ini^s, and ehdaances, during which thei«e was perfect silence, 
and they emtcluded amid thunders of applause. What ultimately 
became of the ingenioua manager wiw has company, our in¬ 
formant never heai^d. 


Fully as interesting an exhibition of dever dogs took place in 
London in the summer of 1843, under the auspices of M. I^onard, 
a French gentleman of sciaitific attainments and imljghlenea 
character, who had for some yeaix directed his attention to the 
ivuRoaiug powers of animals, awd their cultivation. Two pointei's, 
Brar[ue and Philax, had been the espeoial objects of his instruc¬ 
tion, and their naturally inferior InteHeotual capacities had been 
excited in an extraordinary <legi*«e. A writer in the Atlas news¬ 
paper thus s|>eaka of the exiubition of these animals;—M. 
Leonard’s dogs are not merely clever, well-taught animala, which, 
by dint of pmctice, can pick up a jiartioular letter, or can, by a 
sort of instinct, indicate a iiumuer which may be asked ioi*; lh«y 
call into actioii powers which, if not strictly intelleetuai, approxi¬ 
mate veiy closely to reason. For instance, they exert memoiy. 
Four pieces of paper were placed upon the Which 'tlie com- 

ptaiy iiumbei'cu indiscriminately, S, 4, d, 8 . numbers uvre 
named but once, and yet the do^ were able to pick up any one 
of the|n at command, although they were not placed m regular 
oiid(>r. The numbers were then changed, with a similar result. 
Again, different objects were placed upon tlie floor, and when a 
similar thing—say a glove—was «thibite»d, one or other of the 
animals picked it up immediately. I'he dogs distinguish colonrs, 
and, in sliort, appear to uudenstand everything tlmt is said to 
them. 


The dog Braque plays a gome of dominoes with any one who 
likes. We are aware that mis has been done before; but when 
it is considei'ed that it is n(M5essary to distinguish tlie number of 
spots, it must be admitted that this requires the exercise of a 
power little inferior to reason. The dog sits on the chair with 
tlw dominoes beibre him, and when his adversary plays, he scans 
each of his dmuinoes with an atr of attention and gravity which 
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is perlB<H;l 7 WlUclA ht^ ecnild not'mstch ths*'dofm]!tli& 

he became sIkcm;^ his head^ wad ^ave othei^ 

ualWtiioas of ks to do so* No human kSug could have 

paid mom attentkm. ^Xiie dog’^aedtaedto mteh ihe game with 
neep isterest^ snd^what is naore^ he won. 

Another pomt stMmg'ly indicative of tdose appitoach to the' 
reasoning powen^ was tire exaotnees with which the dogs ohe^d 
an understood signsX. It was agreed that when th^ fokrws 
were stroch Upon a chair; FhUas; should doiwhat was revested; 
and when five were given; that the taskshotdd devolve On Braoue. 
This arrangement was strictly adhered to. We do not iutena to 
follow the various proofs which were ateded of the intelligence 
of the dogs; it is sufficient to sav that a mxdtiplicity of directions 
given to them were obeyed impncitly, and that tiiey appeared to 
understand what their master said as well as any individual in 
the room. 


M. Leonard entered into a hjghly4nteresting explanation of 
his theory regarding tho intellectuid powers of animalS; and the 
mode he adopts to train and subdue horscHS; exhibiting the defects 
of the system generally pursued. His principle is; that horses 
are not vicious by nature^, but because they have been badly 
taught, and that, as with cmldreti. these defects may be corrected 
by ju'opcr teaching. M. Leonard does not enter into these 
inquiries for profit, but solely with a scientific and humane view, 
being desirous of investigating the extent of the reasoning 
powers of animals.^’ ^ 

It does not ap}>ear possible that dogs should be educated to tljc 
extent of thg^e of M. Leonard, unless we can suppose that they 
aequii'e a tolerably exact knowledge of language. That they 
in reality learn to know the meaning of certain words, not 
merely w hen addressed to tlieni, but when s^ken in ordinary 
conversation, is beyond a doubt; although Che aecomiianying 
looks and movements in all likelihood help them in thea* iutei'> 
pretation. We have known a small spaniel, for instance, which 
thoroughly understood the meaning of ^tout;*^or “going out,” 
when spoken in the most casual w'ay in conversation. A lady of 
our acquaintance has a dog which'lives at enmity With anoth'*r 
dog in the neighbourhood, called York, and angrily barks when 
tbc word York is pronounced in bis hearing. 

The late l)r J. Moculloeh has related, of his own knowledge, 
that a shepherd’s dog alw’ays eluded the intentions of the house¬ 
hold regarding him, if auj^t was whispered in his presence that 
did not coincide with his wishes. Sir Walter Scott has told a 
number of anecdotes of a dog called Bandie, the prope:^ of a 
gentieman, wluch knew on most occasions what was said in his 
presence. His master returning home one night rather late, 
found all the family in bed, ana not being able to find the boob- 
jack in its usual place, said to his dog, “Bandie, 1 cannot find 
ipy boot-jack; search for it.” The dog, quite sensible of What 
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hi^ l^ettn said io liijacu fctofecbed 0ke FOtnon door, w}uGl]i liis 
zRASter opeaed, prooeeaed to a dHtadt par^ of and soon 

iwtomed, oarr^g^in lii* mpnlljb liho OQot«|ai;^ Jiis master 
W Jef^vUiat mormniP tmdar a sofa. James Hogg, in Ms 8hap- 
herd’s Calendar, d^am tMiA dwga know vhai is said osk aubjeets 
in 'Which httm^ted. mentions the case of a £nmer, 

** who had a oitcdx that for the space of three oi* tour yearn, in the 
latter part of Ms hfe, met him ailwajs at the foot of Ms fam, 
about a mile and a half from Ms house, on Ms way homeu H he 
was half a day away, a week, or th^rtnigjbt, it was sH the same; 
she met him that spot; am thereneoer was an instance seen 
of her going to wait Ms arriTSl there tot a wrong day. She 
could only Imowof Ms coming home by hearing it mennoned in 
the family.^' Tbe^same writej* speaks of a clever sheep-dog, 
named which had a similar tact in picking up what was 

said. One day he observed to his mother, **I am going to- 
moj'sow to Bowerhope for a fartotght; but I will not take Hector 
with me. for ho is constantly quarrellis^ with the rest of the 
dogs.“ Hector, which was yi^esent, and overheard ihe conserva¬ 
tion, was missing next momfng, and when Hogg reached Bow er- 
hop^ thex'e was Hector sitting on a knoU, waiting his armal. 
He h^d swam aci-oss a flooded river to reacdi the ajiot. 

Still moiv sui'pnsing, the dog may be trained not only to 
know'the mcanmg of woids, but to speak than. The leaimed 
liCibnitz repoi-tcd to the Fi'canh Academy that he had M*eii a 
dog ill GeimanT which bad Iwen taught to pronounce c eriain 
words. The teacher of tlie animal, he stated, wjis a Saxon pea¬ 
sant boT, who, haying observed in the dog's voic'e an indistinct 
1 e.veiubiance to various sounds of the human voice, was prompted 
toerldea^our to make him speak. The animal was three years 
old at the beginning of Ins instructions, a ni’cumBtance w Inch 
10 Hist have been unfavourable to Hie object; yet, by dint of great 
labour and perseverance, in three years tlie boy had taught it to 
pronounce mirty German words. It used to astonisli itb visitois 
by calhng for tea, coffee, chocolate, &o,; but it is proiier to 
rtmiark, that it reqnired its master to pronounce the woius hefoiv- 
hvid f and it never appeared to become quite reconciled to the 
evliibitions it was forced to make. 

The educability of the dog’s perceptive faimlties has been 
exeiupMed in a remarkable manner by his acquired knowledge 
of musical sounds. On some dogs ffne music produces an ap- 
parentiy paiir^l effect, causing them gradually to become restless, 
to moan piteously, and^ finally, to ny from the spot with every 
sign of sullying and distress. Others have been seen to t»it and 
listen to music with seeming d^ght, and even to go every Sun¬ 
day to chprch, with the obvious purpose of enjoying the solemn 
and powerful strains of 'the oi^^. Some dogs manifest a keen 
sense of false notes in music. Our friend Mrs S. C. Hall, at Old 
Bz'ompton, possesses an Italian greyhound which screams in 



app«mt agfonj when a jani&^ eelMSjittatafltt Vi iMvA 4^ pi^ueed 
acddentaUy or intentioi^y on the ^eno. These and 

various manifestations diow what ssught he done lai^' educadim 
to teach Aogs a critical knowledge of wcmn^ A feiMleihita of 
Daimstadt, m GeTsaanj, aa we letrAf hae^lh|i^t a MMe dog to 
detect false notes in musie. We ^te the MSOonnt drims lemaik* 
able instance oi edaoahiUty ae it wppsiuNi.ia a !9!rench xwws- 
paiper. 

hir S<—having acqwved a cenuMSIent^ bjr esanm^ctal in¬ 
dustry, retim haemeg^ Olid dWoted hmdf, heart and 
soul, lo the cultivation #zid enjoyment of music, i^laeiy member 
of his little household was by degrees involved more or less in 
the same oeeujmticai, and even tbe houaenudd eonld in time bear 
a part in a chor^ or decipher a melody of Schubert. One in- 
dividaal alone in the £imily seemed to resist this musical en- 
trtincement; this was a snnm spaniel, the sole spedmm of the 
canine race in the mansion. Mr 8 fide the inspossibility of 
instiUing the theory oi sounds into the head of Poodle, but he 
liimly rasolved to make the animal bear wme |»rt or other in the 
general domestic concert; and by pmseverance, and the adoption 
of ingenious means, he attained his object. jSvery time that a 
fa^ note escaped either &om instrument or voioe-~as often as 
'any blunder, of whatever kind, was committed by the membei’s 
of tlie musical ^unily (md such blunders were sometimes com¬ 
mitted intentionally)—down, came its master’s cane on the back 
of the unfoiFtuoate Poodle, till she howled and growled again. 
Poodle perceived the meaning of these unkind chastisements, 
and instead of becoming sulky, showed ev«^ disposition to howl 
on the instant a Mse note was uttered, without waiting for the 
foiufialiiy of a blow. By and by, a meiv glanos of Mr S——’s 
eye was sufficient to make the animal howl to admiration. In 
the end, Poodle became so tlioroughly acquainted with, and 
attentive to^ false notes and otfaei* mudeal barbarisms, that the 
slightest mistake of the kind was inlaiUbiy signalised by a yell 
fi'om her, forming the most expressive enumentary upon the 
mi'niei’furmanee. 

When extended trials were made of the animal’s acquir^&rts, 
they were never found to fail, and Poodle became, what she still 
is, the must iamous, imp^tial, and crniscientiona connoisseur in 
the duchy of Hesse. But, as may be imagined, her musical 
appreciation is entire!^ negative; if you sing with expression, 
and play with ahihty, she will remain cold ana impassable. But 
let your execution exhibit the lightest defect, and you will have 
h^r instantly showing her teem, whisking her tail, yelping, 
barking, and growling. At the present Hme, there is not a con¬ 
cert or an ojtera at Darmstadt to which Hr 8 — ■ and his won- 
derixil dog are not invited, or, at least, the Ao0, The voice of the 
pnma donna, the instruments of the band<-^whether violin, 
claiionet, hautbois, or bugle—*all of them must execute their 
ss 
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psarto m peribcrt hjtmoay, atib«rw3i»e Foodie looke at its xaastery 
exeots ite eftrS) ehoira itsi nmdeira, and howls outrig^ht. Old or 
new pieces, Imown ois. imlmown te the dog, pradnce on it the 
sazne effect. 

It most not he jK^f^pOsed that the diacrix&iniMimi of (he creature 
is coniiued to the mere eofecutim of musiettl Ga!mpositieai& What¬ 
ever may have been the case at the outset of its training, its 
pisssent and perfected inteUlgence extends even to the secret of 
composition. Thus, if a vlciohs modnlatioa, or a false r^Uon 
of parts, occurs in a piece of rnnaic, the ann]^ shows syraptoiim 
of uneasy hesitation ; and if the error he contmued, will inwlihly 
give the ?rand condeamatoxy hoWl. In shoHL Foodie is the 
terror of all the nuddlmg composers of Darmstadt, axnl a perfect 
nightmare to the imagination of all poor singers and players. 
Sometimes Mr and his &iends tuce a pleasure in annoying 
the canine critic, h^ emitting all sorts of discordant sounds horn 
instrument and voice. On such occasions the creature loses all 
self-command, its eyes shoot feith fiery flashes, and long and 
frightful howls reswnd to the immelodious concert of the mis¬ 
chievous bi]>eds. But the latter must be careful nut to go too 
far; for when the dog’s patience ia tried to excess, it becomes 
altogether wild, and flies fierody at the tormentors and their 
instruments. 

This dog’s case is a very curious ene, and the attendant phe¬ 
nomena not very easy of explanation. From the animal’s power 
of discerning the correctness of musied composition, as well as 
of execution, one would be inclined to imagine that Mr S—, 
in training liis dog, had only called into play faculties existing 
(but latent) before, and that dogs have in them the natural gt>rms 
of a fine musical ear. This seems more lihdy to be the c^se, 
thiin that the animal’s perfect musical taste was wholly an 
acquirement, resulting from the trainings However this may 
he, the Darmstadt dog is oertamly a marvdloos creature, and 
we ai‘e surprised that, in these esshiMting timea^ its powers 
have not been displayed on a wider stage. The operatic estab¬ 
lishments of London and Paris might he greatly the better, 
parirttfs, of a visit from the criticel Foodie. 

It lb now settled, as a phtloBophical question, that die instruction 
communicated to dogs, as wc^ as various other animals, has a 
hereditary effect on tM progeny. If a dog be taught to perfom 
certain feats, the young of that dog will be much easier initiated 
in the same feats than other dogs. Thus, the existing races of 
Enghsh pointers are greatly more accomplish^ in their required 
duties than the original race of Spanish spaniels. Dogs of the 
St Bernard variety inherit the faculty of tracking footsteps in 
snow. A gentleman of our acquaintance, and of scientific acquire¬ 
ments, obtained, some years ago, a pup which had been produced 
in London by a female of the celebrated St Bempd breed. The 
young animm was brought to Scotland, where it was never ob- 

> ” 
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fieiTed to givB Bny particular tokons of power of tracking foot- 
otepa tmtil winter, when the pround bec^e covered with snow. 
It t/ifijp ^owed the moet acfave ioehnation to follow, ibotstepe ; 
and so ^at was ite ppver of doin^ so under these cireumstances, 
that, when its master had crossed a deld in .the mnap curvilinear 
way, and caused other penuns to cross his patli in all directionS| 
it nevertheless foUowea his course with tJie neatest precisioii. 
Here was a perfect revival of t^e habit of its Alpine fathers, with 
a degree of specially as to external conditions, at which, it seems 
to us, we cannot sufficiently wonder. 

BAOAOXTT. 

A habit of close observation, with or without instruction leads 
dogs to reason on the circumatances W which they are affected- 
for example, on the banks of the lur^e a*jvprs in the 
s^ouUiem states of America, practise a method of deceivi’ig alliga- 
fors. When about to cross a river, the dog barks loudly to bnng 
the w-atchful alligatoa> to the spot; having by this 'f'w-w with¬ 
drawn his enemies to a wrong point, he runs to auotlior pai‘t of 
the bank, and goes over in saiety. 

There are few persons who have not poen mendicuufs guided 
by dogs through the w inding sfi'eets of a city to the 5|)0t where 
they are to supplicate aims from })asseiigin's. Mr liny, in his 
S\nopsi8 of Quadrupeds, informs ns of a blind beggar wdio was 
led in this maimor through the streets of Home by a dog. This 
faithful and affectionate ouimalj besides leading his luaster in 
Midi a manner ns to protect him from all danger, learned to 
distinguish the streets and houses where he was accustomed to 
receive alms twice or thrice a-w^eok. Whenever he <.ume to any of 
these Streets, with which he was well acquainted, he would not 
leave it tiU a call had been made at every house where his master 
w’as usually succebsful in his petitions. When the mendicant 
began to asK alms, the dog lay dowii. to rebt; hut the man was no 
sooner served or I'efusedt than the dog rose spontaneously, and 
without either order or si^, proceeded to the other liouses where 
the beggar generally received some gratuity. 1 observed,” says 
Mr Bay, not without pleasure and suiprise, that wdien a 
copper coin was thrown hnm a window, such was the sagacity 
and attention of.this dog, that he went about in quest of it, took 
it from the ground with his mouth, and put it into the old man’s 
bat. £\en when bread was thrown down, the animal would not 
taste it, unless he received it fmm the hand of his master.” 

Dogs^ howev'^r, will go greater lengths than assist their masters 
in begmng. An English officer, who was in Paris in 18115, men¬ 
tions the case of a dog bclongin^^ to a shoe-black, which brouglit 
customers to its master. This it did in a very ingenious, and 
scarcely honest manner. The officer, having occasion to cross one 
of ihe*^ bridges over the Seine, had his boots, which hod been 
previously polished, dirtied by a poodle-dog tabbing againat 
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theam. He, in coneeonence, went to a zn^n w3io wait stationed oi» 
tite biad^, and Jiad taem cleaned* l^siiimecirciiilistance baving* 
oceurrecf more than once, his Snriosity was Sainited, and he 
watched ^e dog. He saw him roll hii^elf in the mud of the 
rirer, and then watdh for a person with weUv-polhdied hoots, 
a^nst which he contrived to rab himself Finding that the 
ahoe~black was the owner of the dog, he taxed him with the 
arUfice; and, after a little hesitation, he confessed that he had 
taught tlie dog the trick in order to procure customers for himself. 
The officer being much struck with the dog^s sagacity, purchased 
him at a li^h price, and brought him to Fugland. He kept him 
tied up in London some time, and then released him. The dog 
remained with him a day or two, and made his escape. A 
foitnight afterwards, he was found with his former master, pur« 
suing his ^Id trade of dirtying gentlemen’s boots on the bridge. 

I'hat dogs’^ should on occasions, such as that now related, find 
tJu*u' way alone, for hunditids of miles, by i*oads with which they 
coil have little or no accjuaintance, and even across seas aud 
fen'ies, is one of the inobt surprisiug features in their character; 
though cats, as is well known, will undertake equfdly remarkable 
adventures. Mr Je'^se, in his Gleanings of Natural History, 
gives an instance of this sagacity, far which he says he was in¬ 
debted to Lord Stow^l. “Mr ^Idward Cook, after having lived 
borne time with his brother at Tugbt^ in Noj'thumberiand, went 
to Amci'ica, and took with him « pointar dog, which he lost soon 
a-ftcrwarclo, while bhootii^ in the woods near Baltimore. Some 
tune offer, Mr and Mrs Cool, who continued to reside at Tug- 
sten, V, eve alarmed at lieaxing a dog in th« night. Th^ admitted 
It into the house, aud found that it was the same their brother 
had t Ak(‘n with him to Ameiiea. The dog lived with them until 
his master returned home, when they mutually recognised each 
other. Mr Cook was never able to trace by what vessel the dog 
lirtd left America, or in what part of England it had been landed. 
Tins anecdote confirms others which I have alr<*ady mtmtioned 
relative to dogs finding their way back_ to tWs country from 
coni^erable distances." Lieutenant Shijm, in his memoirs, 
luarfffons tihe case of u soldier in India, who, having presented 
his dog to an acquaintance, by whom he was taken a distance of 
lour hundred miles, was su^iised to see him back in a few days 
afterwards. M^hen the faithful animal returned, he seardied 
through the whole banacks for his mastej*, and at length finding 
him asleep, he awoke him by licking his face. 

In Titrkev, dogs form associations for mutual defence and 
aggression. Each quai'tir of Constantinople has its own dogs, 
winch will not tolerate the intrusion of dogs from other qnaitera, 
though Jill will occasionally unite against a common enemy. 
Anecdotes are related of dogs in our own country seeking the 
•asdbtajioe of neighbour d«>gs to punish injuries fiifv have sus- 
tamed; frorfi which we may know thet they possess a men ns of 
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t^elr intenMons to each other. A rnt&arkable case 
o? tlai«i kiim i» ivlated in the CyclojiOpdia of Natural Histor^jr:— 

g eutleman reeidi^ in Fjfeshxre^ and uot ihr &om the city of 
t Andrews, vraB in poi^Bfifision of a very fine Newfoundland doff, 
which was remarkaule alike for its b‘HCtability and its trust¬ 
worthiness. At two oth^ points, each distant about a mile, and 
at the same liUstance firom this gentleman's mansion, there were 
tkvo dogs, of great power, hut of less tractable breeds than the 
Newfoundkuia one. One of these was a large mastiff, kept an a 
w^atch-dog by a former, and the other a stanch bull-dog that 
kept guard over the parish milJ. As each of dieSe three was 
lord-ascendant of all animals at his masteris residcrtce, tlie;v all 
had a ffood deal of aristocratic pride and pugnacl^, so that two 
of them seldom met without attempting to settle their respective 
dignities by a wagdr of battle. 

The Neufotmdland dog was of some service in the domestic 
anrangements, besides his guardianship of the house; for every 
forenoon he -was sent to the baker’s shop in the village, about 
half a mile distant, with a towel containing money in the conirr, 
and he returned with the value of the money in bread. TJiero 
were many useless and not over-chil curs in the \il3sige, as (here 
are in too many villages throughout the c*ountry ; but in oidi¬ 
nary the haughty N{»wfoundland Irealed* this ignoble rac«* in 
that couteinptiious style in which great dogs are wont to twat 
little ones. iVhen the dog returned from the bakoi’s shop, he 
used to be regularly served with his dinner, and went peaceably 
on house-duty for the rest of the day. 

One day, however, he returned with his coat dirtied and Ids 
ears scratched, having been subjected to a combined attack of 
tlie <ur3 while he had charge of his towel and bread, and so 
could not difeinl himself. Instead of waiting for his dinner as 
usual, he laid down ids charge somewhat sulibly, and marched 
off; and, upon looting after him, it was observed that he wa*^ 
crossing tlio intervening hollow in a straight line for the liouse 
ol‘ the former, or rather on an embassy to the farmer’s mabtiff. 
The fanner’s people noticed this unusual visit, and they^^ere 
induced to notice it foom its being a meeting of peace beta Cen 
those who had habitually been bmligerents. After some inter¬ 
course, of whiCx no interpretation could be given, the tivo set off 
tether in the direction of the mill; and having arrived there, 
in brief space engaged the milleris bul1-dog os an ally. 

The straight road to the village where the mdignity had been 
offered to the Newfoundland dog passed immediately in front 
of his master’s bouse, but there was a more private and more 
tirenitous road by tile back of the mill. The tliree took t^is 
road, leached the village, scouwd it in ^*oat wrath, putting to 
the tooth every cur they could get sight of: and having taken 
tlieir revenge, and w'ashed tlieiiiselves in a ditch, tl^ey returned, 

each dog to the abode of his master; and, when an j t‘\v o of them 
ss 
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happened to tne^ afbernrards, the]f displA^ned the etkine pn^acity 
as they had done patsviatta to this joint esipeditipa. 

It does not appeal*) however, that all casual, or apparently casual 
intaifei'enoes of dogs for the benedBlt of each other pass off in thi» 
momentary way; ibr there is another well«authentioated anec¬ 
dote of two do^ at l>onaghade& in which the inatmetive daring 
of the one hy theo4her caused » friendship^ and; as it should seem^ 
a kind of l^entation for the deacL after one'of thes^ had paid 
the debt of natore^ Ihis happened while the govemm^t nai^ 
or pier for the packets at Bonaghadee was in the coumi of 
building, and it took plaoe in the sight of severid witnesses^ ^JThc 
one dug in this case lueo was a Kevopundland; and the other was 
a mastiff. They were both powerful dogs ; and though each was 
good natinred when alone, they were very much in the habit of 
hghting wlien they met. One day they had a fierce and pro¬ 
longed battle on the jiicr, from the point of whith they both fell 
into the sea; and, as tiie pier was long and steep, they had no 
means of escape but by swimming a considerable distance. 
Throwing water upon fighting dogs is an approved meaub of 
putting an end to their hostihties; and it is natural to suppobo 
that two combatants of the same species tumbling themsinves 
into the sea would have the same effect. It had; and each began 
to make fur the laud as he best could. The Newfoundland being 
an excellent swimmer, very speedily gained the pier, on which he 
stood shaking himself; opt at the' same time watching the 
motions of his late antagonist, which, being no 8wimmr>r, was 
struggling exhausted in the ,ratep, and just about to sink. In 
dashed the Neuffoundland dog, took the other g'»ntly hv the 
collar, kept his head above water, and brouglit him Wfely on 
hiiore. There was o peculiar kind of recognition between the 
two animals: they uevei* fought again; they were always toge¬ 
ther : and when the Newfoundlaaid dog had been aucfdcntEnly 
killed by the passage of a stone wagon on the railway over him, 
the other languished and evidently lamented for a long time. 
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The benevplence of dogs genei*a]}y, but of the Newfoundland 
variety in particular, has often excited marks of high admii'atiou. 
A wnter on this subject obaerves that he once saw a -water- 
spaniel, unbidden, plunge into the current of a roaiing sluice to 
save a small cur, maliciously thrown in. The same motive 
seemed to animate a Pomeranian dog^ belonging to a Dutch 
vessel. This creature sprang overhoai^ caugm a child u]>, and 
swum on shore with it, before any person had discovered the 
adpident.* A Yorkshire newspaper (November 1843) mentions a 
less fiumane and sagacious. A chhd, playing on Roach’s 
^tvSfcffr with a Newfoundland dog belonging to ms father, a<ici- 
dentully foiyinto the water. The dog ^mediately sprang ailer 
/ ^ 
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thfi cMld^’wra qb%;bzx Mi jssi^ seizinj^ tSmirai&t df 
liis li^e fro^, 'broqdb^ bim kito tW doek, Idieve was tk 

Btt^^ and by wk;ch^e%k^.b’aldbn^ bat was uimble to got on 
tbe-ti^. d0g^^a;e#ag it;waa;t^ to pioll 1lie;lktle 
out of the watei% jaa^ 'ai^biolfiig:, and whove a . 

of itme yeax^ of haMn out <dowed. He s^keuiihe 

g>ir] bj the £pcH3kj, 4^ exi^oiis^ to 

away/he ixt disag^niT her to*^e wot whm the cdtild 

was still hon^n^ by the hands to the sta^e. On the girl’s taking 
liojd of the child) the dc^ assisted her in rescuing -ih4 'iNkw 
fellow from his penlous situation; and after licking the 
the infant it had thus saved, it took a lean off the stage, ’49|d 
swam round to- the imd of the wharf, imroeediately ap# 
rotdimed with his hat in his mouth. ' - 

NeWfoimdhoid dogs have fi*equen1ily been of service in the 
case of shipwreck. Youatt, in nis Humanity of Bnitea” re¬ 
lates the following case :--^A vessel was diiyen on the beach 
of Lydd, in Kent. The surf was rolling foiiousl;v—eight poor 
fellows Avere dying for help, tmt not a boat could be got off 
to their assistance. At length a gentleman cahie oh the beach, 
accompanied his Newfoundland dog* He directed the atten¬ 
tion of the animal to the ves^, and put a short stick into his 
mouth. The intelligent and courageous fellow at once under¬ 
stood his mei^ng, sprang into the sea, and fought his way 
throt^^ the waves. Hh could not, however, get close enough 
to the vessel to ddiv» that with whi<h hfe was charged; “but 
the crew joyfully made ihist a TOpe to another piece of "^ood, 
and threw it towards him. He'saw the Whole business in an 
instant; he dropped his own piece, find immediately seized that 
which had been cast to him, and then, With a degree of strength 
and deteimination aimbit'iiica?ediHe, he dragged it through the 
surf, and delivered it to his ^ master. A line of communication 
was thus formed, and evesy man on board was rescued, from a 
watery grave, a 

3^he most remarkable anecdote of this class, however, is that 
regi^ing a Swiss dhdmois-hunter’s dog,. This animal Dsi^j^on 
the glaciers with an ^'glish gentleman and his master, obs^f^d 
the tlrst approfaching jmc of those awful crevices in the ice to 
look down into it. He began to slide towards the edge; his 
guide, with a view to save him, caught his coat, -and both.slid 
onwam, till the dog seized his maste'^s clothes, ana arrosted them 
both from inevitable death. The. gentiiew^ left the dog a pen¬ 
sion for life. . : ’ -* 

The presentiment of approa(hing danger, of which we have 
given the above example, evinces a higher degree of roasonipg 
power than that i^own in ordinary acts of sagacity efr personal 
attachment. Jn the "notice given by Captain Ektzroy 
earthquake at Galcahuasco, on the ^th of February f835, it is 
mentioned that all the dogs had left the town bef^e the great 
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plaB5 to injuxtethe persoi^ of in'vdtzciL'it is i^fficult 

t«>,.pldce implicit credits We give one of tba mofift auErv’eli^s of 
anecctoties, SB it.is usually i»lated« ^ - ^v;' 

Six H. Lee, of Ditehley^ in Oxfoxdefadxe, andesteor' of the late 
£ai*Zs of had ,a snasMff^hich g^uarded the-.house and 

yard, but had never with any paxtieuhix attentioa from his 
paster. In ^ort, he was not a :iWouidte 'dog*, and, was retained 
loir his ul&H^ only, and not firbp any partial r^^d. 

" n^^t, as Sir Harry retaring to his ohamber, att^ded 

‘whS favourite vale^,an ItaHan,^ the mastiff silently followed 
tilllm up stairs, w'hich he had never been known to do before, 
to his master’s astonishment, presented himself in the bed* 
room. Be^i^ deemed an intruder, he was instantly^ordered to 
be turned out; which, bemg* complied with, the poor animal 
began soratchi^ violently at the door, and howling loudly for 
admission. The servant was sent to drive him away. Dis* 
courag'ement, however, could not check his intended labour of 
love; he I'etumed agjain, and was more importunate to be let in 
than before. Sir Harry, weary .of opposition, though su^rised 
beyond measure at the dog’s apparent fondness for me society of 
a master who had never shown him the least kindness, and wish¬ 
ing to retire to rest, bade the servant open the door that they 
might see what he wanted to do. This done, the mastiff, with a 
wag of the tail, and a look of affection at hfe lord, deliberately 
walked up, and crawling under the bed, laid himself down, as if 
desirous to take up his night’s lodging there. 

To save forther trouble, and not from .any partiality for his 
company, this indulgence was allowed. Tfie valet witlidi’ew, 
and all was still. About the rirolemn hour of midnight the 
chamber door opened^ and a person was heard stepping across 
tlie room. Sir Jaariy started from sleep; the dog sprung fTOm 
his covert, and seizing the unwelcome disturber, fixed him to the 
spot. All was dark; Sir Harry rang his beh in great trepidation, 
in or^Bx to procure a light. The person who was pinned to the 
flofJfoy the courageous mastiff roai*ed for assistance. It was 
fctund to be the favourite' valet, who little expected such a recep¬ 
tion. He endeavoured to apologise for his intrusion, and to 
make the reasons which induced him to take this step appear 
plausible; but the importunity of the^ dog, the time, the place, 
the mamaer of the valet, raised suapicrons in Sir Harry’s mind, 
and he determined to refer the iiivestigation of the business to a 
trate. 

S ! perfidious ItaliaiX, alternately terrified by the dread of 
m^ntj pid ,soothed by the hope of pardon, at length con- 
'l^hat igwas hia intention to murder his master, and thcai 
le hou», Tliis diabolical design was frustrated solely by 
the unaccountable sagacity of the dog, and his devoted attach- 
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mmt to his uaaster. A full-length picture of Sir Harry, with 
the mastiff by his side, and the words, Moi*e faithful than 
favoured,” is still preserved among the family pictures. 

Presentiments of approaehing oAnjger, such as those now re¬ 
lated, are to be traced only to the animal's close observation and 
watcnful jealousy of disposition. Looks, signs, and movements 
are noticed by him which escape an ordinaiy observer. The 
idea tliat dogs have presentiments of death, and howl on such 
occasions, is a superstitiou now all but vanished. 

ECOFKTRICtTllSS IK BOnS. , 

Although attachment to a master is the general characteristic 
of the dog, there arc exceptions to this rule. 1’he spotted 
nage-dog seems regardless of man, and attaches himself exclu¬ 
sively to horses; he is hapw only in the stable, or when ninuing 
beside or near the heels of the horses in his master’s carnage. 
Small domesticated dogs often show a ivgard for the cats winch 
Jiave bf*en their lire&idcj companions. Tiic clever author of Tutti 
Frutti rolatejs the following instance of this kind of atta<‘h- 
nient“ I have a poodle whom I would make tutor to my son, 
if I had one, 1 sometmies use him towdids my own cducatmu. 
Will not the following trait of hia character amuse you? lie 
conceived a strange fondness, an absolute passion, for a young 
kitUui, which he carried about in his month for liours when lie 
w'cut out to walk; and whenever he came to a lebting-pla^'e, he 
set her down with the greatest care and tciideniebs, and bee an to 
play with her. When he w'as fed, she always took the iii<ie8t 
pieces away from him, without his ever making the slightest 
opjioaition. The kitten died, and was buried in the garden. My 

} )oor poodle showed the deepest grief, w'onld not touch food, and 
lowlcd mournfully the whole night long. \\ hat was iny asto¬ 
nishment when, me next morning, he appeared currying the 
kitten in hia mouth! He had scratched her out of the ground, 
and it was only by force that we could lake her from him.” 

Instances of dogs foming no particular attachment, an(l^&Gck- 
ing amusement entirely on their own account, are more rai'^^A 
French author has related an amusing instance ol canine inde¬ 
pendence. He states that, at the beginning of the llevolution, tln're 
was a dog in Paris known by the name of Parade, because he 
always attended regularly the military parades at the Tuilerics. 
A taibte for music w as probably the cause of this fancy. He nlway.s 
stood by; and marched with the band; and at night went lo the 
Opera, Comedie Italiene, or Theatre Feydau; dined with any 
mubician who expressed, by a w'ord or gesture, t’ 
was asked; yet juways withdrew irom attempts 
property of any mdividual. 

A few years ago, the public were amused with s 
in the newspapers of a dog which possesbod the 
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attending all the fires that occtured in the metrojwlis. The dis^ 
coY^y of this predilection was made bj a gentleman residiiig a 
few miles from town, who was called up m the middle of the 
night hy the intellig^ce that the premises adjoinii^ his house 
of business were on fire. “ The removal of my books and papers, 
said he, in telling the story, “ of course daimed my attention ; 
yet, notwithstandmg this, and the bustle which prevailed, my 
eye every now and then rested on a dog, whom, during the 
hottest progress of the conflagration, X could not help noticing 
running about, and apparently taking a deep interest in what 
Was going on, contriving to keep himself out of eve^bod 3 ''^s way, 
and ^et always present amidst the thickest of the stir. When the 
jSre was got under, and I had leisure to look about me, I again 
observed the dog, which, with the firemen, appeared to be resting 
fi'om the fatigues of duty, and was led to make some inquiries 
respecting him. * Is this your do^, my Mend V said I to a fire¬ 
man. ‘No, sir,’ answered hej ‘it does not belong to me, or to 
any one in particular. We call him the firemen’s dog.’ ‘ The 
firemen’s dog!’ I replied. * Why so ? Has he no master V ‘No, 
sir,’ rejoined the fireman ; ‘ he calls none of ns master, tliougli we 
are all of us willing enough to give him a night’s lodging and a 
pennyworth of meat. But he wont stay long with any of us; 
Lis delight is to be at all the fires in London; and, far or near, 
we generally find him on the road as we ai*e going along, and 
sometimes, if it is out of town, we give him a lift. 1 don’t think 
there has been a fire for these tw’o or three years past which he 
has not been at.’ 

The communication was so extraordinary that I found It diffi¬ 
cult to believe the stoiy, until it was ctonfirmed h 3 '^ the coucui'rent 
testimony of several other firemen. None of them, however, were 
able to give any account of the early habits of the dog, or to ofller 
any explanation of the circumstances which led to this singular 
propensity. 

Some time aftei’wai'ds, I was again called up in the night to a 
fire in the village in which 1 resided (Camberwell, in Surrey), and 
to 11 ^ sui’prise here I again met with ‘ the firemen’s dog,’ still 
ali»€'*and well, pursuing, witli the same apparent interest and 
satisfaction, tlie exliibition of that which seldom fails to to’ing 
with it disaster and misfortune, oftentimes loss of life and riiiu. 
Still, he called no man master, disdained to i-eceive bed or board 
from the same hand more than a night or two at a time, iior could 
the fij’emen trace (*ut his resting-place.” 

Such was the account of this iiitei*e6ting animal as it appeared 
in the newspapers, to which were shortly afterwards apjjonded 
several circumstances communicated by a fireman at one of^ the 
pciice-ofl^es. A magistrate having asked him w'hether it vrbs a 
f aj|t .t,Vtt the flog was present at most of the fires that occurred , 
ttetropol*, the fii'eman relied that he never knew 
as he was cmed, to be absent from a fire upon any,DacasieA''1hat 
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he firemaa^ attended himself. The ma^trate the do? 
nmet have an extraoi-dhiaiy predilection for Sm. He then asked 
vrhai length of time he had bi^ knom to possess that, propensity. 

£l)«einan replied that, he knew Tyke the last nine years; 
and altbcmgh he was jetting old, yet the moment the engines 
were about, Tyke was to he seen as active as ever, running off in 
the direction of the .fire; The magistrate inquiivd whether the 
-doj^ lived with any particular fireman. The ni'eman replied that 
Tyke liked firman jas well as another: he had no particular 

favourites, but passed Ids time tunoni^ them, sometimes going 
to the house of one, and t^en to another, and off' to a third 
he was tired. Day or jtjighh it was all the same to him-l if i 
fire broke out, there he. was in the midst of tlie bustle, running 
from, one en^ne to another, anxiously looking after the firerfl^g^' 
and, althou^ pressed.upon by crowds, yet, from his dexterity, 
he always escsiped accidents, only now and then getting a duck¬ 
ing from the engines, which he rather liked tlian otherwise. 
The magistratb said that Tyke was a most extraordinary animal, 
and having expressed a wish to see him, he wms shoitly after 
exhibited at tlie officje, and some other peculiarities resjiecting 
him were related. There w'as nothing at all particular in the 
appearance of the dog ; he was a rough-looking small .animal, of 
the terrier breed, and seemed to be in excellent condition, no 
doubt fi'om the care taken of him by the firemen belonging to the 
diflTerent companies. There wa.s some difficulty experienced in 
bringing him to the office, as he did not innclf idish going any 
distance from where the firemen are nsuijfiy to be found, except 
in cases of attending with them at a conflagration, and then dis¬ 
tance was of no con.«equence. It was found necessary to use 
.stratagem for the purpose. A fireman commenced ninning: 
Tj'ke, accustomed to follow upon such occasions, set out after 
him; but, this person having slackened his pace on tlio way, 
the sagacious animal, knowing there was no fire, tmned back, 
and it ivas necessary to carry him to the office. 
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LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN AND THE WAR IN 

LA VENDliE. 

Vendee is as interesting, a strugrgle as 
wliich occurs in liistoiy. Similar in many respects 
112 ^ to that of 
the Scottish 
Hijjhliuiders un- 
der Montrose at 
the time of our 
« own revolution, it 
is precisely ihie kind 
of strug’gle that will 
interest all who have 
any strong patriotic 
feeling., any pity for 
the-•’crushed and in- 
juj’ed, any admiration 
for courage and dar¬ 
ing, any regal'd for 
the noble men whom 
(iod has made unfor¬ 
tunate. 

lii the year 1789-90, 
the revolutionary spi¬ 
rit ihad jfone, abroad 
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the kingdom, adjoining the Atlantic ocean on one side, and the 
Loire on another. The interior of this district, which we haTe 
sketched in the accompanying map, was called the Bocagej or 
thicket, and the strip on the sea-coast was styled the Marais^ or 
marsh. The Boca^ plenteoiisly covered with hedgerows and 
brushwood, formed & pretty rural scene, enriched with farm¬ 
houses, villages, churches, and old-fashioned chateaux, or resi¬ 
dences of landed genti^. 

At the period to which we allude, the population of La Vendee 
consisted in a great measure of small farmers, a prosperous and 
contented race,^living under a body of kind landlords. According 
to all accounts, the relation between the landlord and his tenants 
was all that philanthropists could now desire. Nowhere had 
the aristocratic principle shone with so beneficent a lustre. The 
proprietors, most of whom belenged to the ranks of the nobility, 
were constantly meeting, chatting, and laughing with their 
ttmants, and, if need be, lending them their advice and assistance. 
The landlord’s family went to all the weddings, and on the occa¬ 
sion of every festival, all the young people on the estate came to 
dance in the courtyard of the chateau. Betuming f]*om the 
gaieties of Paris, the gentry were carefiil to resume the primitive 
Veudean habits. Fond of "field-sports, they invited all classes to 
join them; at the time and place appointed they all met with 
their guns—-farmers, peasants, and proprietors together—each 
having bis assigned place in the hunt. In this manner, by fre¬ 
quent out-door amusements and occupations, the Vendeans were 
physically a strong and hardy race. 

With substantially nothing to complain of, attached to their 
landlords, their religion, and the old forms of government, the 
people of La Vendee viewed the revolutionary outbreak with dis¬ 
trust, and shrunk from taking any part in tfie movement. They 
therefore remained tranquil until 1791, when the Constituent 
Assembly de(;i*eed tliat the clergy, like other public functionaries, 
should take the civic oathi. The penalty for i*efusing was the loss 
of livings. Many thousands refused, and hence arose a distinc¬ 
tion between the Constitutional and Nonconforming cleigy. In 
the place of those who were ejected from their livings, otlicra 
with a more convenient conscience were appointed. The clergy 
of La Vendee generfdly refused to take tiie oath; and, coun¬ 
tenanced by the people, openly retained their parishes in spite of 
tJie government; an act of contumacy which could not long escai)e 
punishment. On the 29th of November 1791, a decree w^as 
accordingly passed peremptorily ordering all the priests who 
had not yet taken the civic oath to do so within a week, under 
p.a3n of forfeiting the pensions they still bold, of expulsion from 
the district if necessary, and, in certain cases, of impr^onmeut. 
The local authorities were stringently required to s'ee thi^^E,^ ’e 
put in force, and they were'emj>owcred to put down every msuiv 
rection with a strong hand. Intellectually to assist the opera- 
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tioii of this decree, the refractory districts were to he flooded 
with cheap reprints of popular' philosophical works, and with 
eiilig*htenea new publications—a project which proved of efficacy 
in many places, but was of small avail in La "Vendee. 

During- the whole of 1792, La Vendee continued in a state of 
violent ebullition 5 the local authorities canying out the decree 
with considerable rigour, and the peasants everywhere oflering 
resistance. When they were turned out, the nonconforming 
clergy hid themselves in the woods; tliither the people flocken 
to hear them, the men carrying muskets in their hands ; juid if 
they were surprised by the mihtaiy, a skirmish took place. It 
was not till the spring of 1793, after the execution of the unfoi> 
tunate Louis XVI., that anything like a rising took place, and 
then only in consequence of the new and stringent measures to 
raise men for the army of the republic. The Convention, as the 
governing body was now called, on the 24tli of February deci-eed 
a levy of 30,000 men tlir-rnghout France. Every parish was to 
supply an allotted number of conscripts. Sunday the 10 th of 
Mareli liad been fixed as the day of drawing in many parishes 
of Anjou and Poitou; and, in expectation of resistance, artilleiy 
and gendarmes were in attendance. In the town of St Florent, 
on the Loire, esr)ecial precautions had been adopted; cannons 
stood ready loaded to lii'e at a moment’s notice. Some disturb¬ 
ance having broken out, a cannon was fired, and this was the 
signal for insurrection. Kene Foret, a young man, heading a 
body of peasants, rushed for vard, and seizing the gun, quickly 
tl’.spcrsed the authorities, civil and militaiy. The psudy after- 
■\vards proceeded to the municipality, took whatever arms they 
could find, collected all the papers, and made a bonfii'e of them 
amid huzzas and shouts of laughter. Having remained together 
for an hour or two in high spirits, they dispersed, each individual 
tailing liis own dii*ection homeward through the Bocage, and 
I'cciting to every one he met the exploits of Uie day. 

In the course of the evening, intelligence of this event was 
communicated to Jacques Cathelineaii, a hawker of woollen goods 
in the ^mall town of Pin. Jacques was a shi’ewd, pains-taking, 
and’ neighbourly man; a good converser, and a species of oracle 
in the district. He was a middle-sized man, with a broad fore¬ 
head, and in the prime of life, being thirtj'-iive years of age. 
As soon as Jacques heard of the insun'ection, he ri^lved on 
leaving wife and family, and putting himself at its head; it wiis, 
he said, the cause of God and religion, and it was plainly liis 
duty to sit no longer idle. Acting on this impulse, he Distantly 
set out, going from house to Ijpuse scattering uis burning words, 
and in a few hours he had twenty-seven followers, all Vigorous 
aaiU earnest. The civil war in La Vendee had begun. 

siAall and tiAisty band Jacques proceeded onward^ to 
•ne'V/flage of* Poiievinicre, recruiting all the way, and rousing 
tlie country by setting the church bells a-ringing, ‘With about a 
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hundred men, armed mostly with pitchforks and clubs, he made 
a bold begiimiug Iv attacking^ the chateau of Tallais, g^arrisoned 
by a hundred and fifty rtmublican soldiers, or Blues, as they 
were contemptuously termed^ commanded by a physician*of the 
name of Bousseau, and possessed of one cannon. The attack 
was over in a moment; The cannon was fired; but the shot 
passed over their heads, and Cathelineau and his men dashed on 
to the hand-grapple. The Blues fled—^Bousseau^as taken pri* ' 
soner. The peasants also got fitearms, horses, and ammuniaon, 
and they had now procured a cannon. Ddighted with ^e 
prize, they almost hugged it for joy, and with a mixture of 
pious faith and shrewdnes^ th^ christened it The Missionary, 
Losing no time at Tallais, they marched to Chemille, where 
there was a garrison of two hundred Blues, with three cannons. 
Tlie insurgents took Chemille with even greater ease than they 
had taken Tallais, and were rewarded with more cannons and 
firearms. At the same time recruits were fast pouring in from 
all<ld!rections. 

Heanwhile there were similar commotions in other parts of the 
Bocage. Foret, the hot-spirited young man who haa begun the 
affray at St Florent, had gone home, like the rest, that evening: 
he lived at Chanzeaux. !^^xt morning a party of gendarmes, led 
by a guide, came to arrest him. Foretj who expected the visi^ 
saw them coming, fired, killed the guide, and then darting oii 
through the hedges, ran to the church and set the bell a-iinging. 
Ihe peasants fiocked out and gathered round him. Another 
rising took place at a short distance, on the estate of Maulevrier. 
The proprietor was absent, and nobody representing him was on 
the property except the garde chassef or gameke^r. This man’s 
name was Nicolas Stofflet. He was a large ana powerful man, 
of G-erman descent, with stem, strongly-marked features, a 
swarthy complexion, black hair and black eyes, and had a vehe¬ 
ment oeteimmed way of speaking, with a Geiman accent. He 
was ibrty years of age, had served sixteen of these in the army, 
where his courage and strong sense had ndsed him above the 
rank of a common soldier, and it was thei'e that lie had aU^jgcted 
the notice of the proprietor of Maulevrier, on whose esta^he 
now held the situation of gamekeeper. Though noted for a 
blunt, harsh, positive manner^ he had an extraordinary degree of 
native sagacity, great acquired knowledge of af^rs, a frame 
of iron, and the courage of a desperado. On the day that 
the gendarmes went to arrest ForSt, a detachment of national 
guards came from Chollet, a town in the neighbourhood, to the 
chateau of Maulevrier, and carried off twelve cannons, which 
were kept as family relics. Burning with rage at this insqlt, 
Stofflet vowed vengeance^ and roused the peasantry to'it^ niin- 
ber of two hundred. This was on the tltn. On she 
two bands, Stofflet’s and ForSt’s, with others raisea in a simuu\ 
manner, joined themselves to that of Cathelineau. 
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On tbe IGth these combined forces attacked GhoUet. Beatings 
the national guards, they g'ained possession of a considerable 
quantity* of arms, money^ and ammunition. Scarcely was the 
combat over, when Catheimeau, hearing that the national guards 
of Saumur were at that moment on their way to Yihiers, sent a 
part of his forces to attack them. At Yihiers the j^ards fled, 
aban^uing their arms, and among the rest a pecunar>looking 
brass cannon. This cannon had b^ taken from the Chateau de 
Bich^eu, and was the identical one which Louis XIII. had 

f iven to the great Cardinal Bichdieu. The peasants imme- 
Lately conceived a great veneration for this precious relic. They 
thou^t the^ could trace in the engraving with %rhich it was 
covered an imi^e of theYirgin, and so mey called it Maris 
Jmnm, 

It was now Saturday night, and to>moiTOw was Easter Sun¬ 
day. Cathelineau’s little army broke up, the peasants all wend¬ 
ing their way through the bushy labvrinth to their several 
homes, to prepare for uie solemnities of the morrow. They were 
to reassemble when these were over. Thoughts of the events of 
the past week, and of the dangers of the enterprise to which the^ 
had committed themselves, mingled, we may suppose, with their 
prayers and pious ceremonies. Cathelineau, at least, had been 
thinking busOy; for we shall And that, on the reassembling of 
th^ little army, he came prepared with a scheme for their future 
proceedings. 

In a single week, it is observed, not a little had been effected 
in the distnct, which embraced the south of Anjou and the north 
of Poitou. But all through the south of Bretagne, and the lower 
part of Poitou, including the distinct called the Marais, the 
draughting of recruits had been attended with similar effects. At 
Chaliais and Machecoul especially, there were vigorous demon¬ 
strations. At the former town one Gaston, a barber, who had 
killed a revolutionist officer, headed the rising. At Machecoul 
the outbreak was headed by a private gentleman, a keen royidist, 
who had been a lieutenant in the navy^ had seen some of the 
terrible doings at Paris, and was now living on a small estate. 
His iiune was the Chevalier de Charette. Twice the peasants 
about Machecoul came to him, be^i^ him to come and be 
their leader, and as often he refused. Iney came a third time, 
threatening to kill him if he did not comply with their wishes. 
“Oh,” said Charette, “you force me, do you? Well, then, I 
shall be your leader: but, remember, the first one who disobeys 
me, I shall blow his Drains out.” Charette was as extraordinary 
a mstn as any of the Yendee heroes, though different in character 
from them ml; but his story is the na^ative of a whole insur¬ 
rection in itself, which continued later than that with which 
alone w*?^ at present concerned, and therefore, we pass him by 
'^itn a slight notice. The army which he led was called that m 
Bas-Poitou, to distinguish it from the Yendee army which 
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CHvtihehneaii headed^ and which was called the axm^r of Haut* 
FeAtou. The existence of these two aanaies, conducting opera- 
ticms near each oth^ at the same time, but totally md^KMident 
«f each other, is to be home in remembrance. While we are 






be recollected, therefore, that anoth^ army was canyin^ on. 
aomilar operations. Occaiuonally the two armiei oo-c^erated; 
Oharette, however, seems to have disliked acting in concert 
other commanders, and regxilated his own movements. > 

To return to Cathelineau and Stofflet. After Easter, the pea¬ 
sants reassembled in lam numbers. One of C3athelineau’s first 
propositions, after the uttie aimy collecte<^ was to insist upon 
the necessity of securing one Or two royalist genldemoi to join 
their enterprise and become its leaders. It is for the nobles to 
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was received witn entnusiasm; and tnat d^, oy dmt or m- 
treaties and deputations, they dragged three of the most popular 
royahst gentlemen of the neighbourhood out of the retirement of 
their (diateaux. These were M. de Bonchamp, M. D’Elbee, and 
M. Dommaign^. Bonchamp was a man oi about thirty-^three 
yeetrs of age, and of noble family: he had served in India, but 
had resigned his commission on being required to take the Bevo- 
hition oath; had emigrated, but aft^ a little while returned to 
his estate in the Bocage. He was one of the ablest and best- 
liked officers the Vend^ans ever had; and his great military 
experience made his serVloes particularly valuable. B’Elbee had 
served in the army too; he was a little4anan of about forty years 
of age, with good abihties, and great personal courage: exceed¬ 
ingly devout, somewhat vain, consequential, and touchy. The 
last of the three g^tlemen mentions, Bommaigne, had been a 
captain of carbineers, and was also a valuable acquisition. 
Having secured these three generals to share the command with 
Cath^neau and Stofflet, the peasants were prepared for all that 
might come against them. 

At that time tiiere was living at the chateau of ClissoDj^farther 
south in Poitou than the scene of the occurrences we have been 


describing, a royalist family, named Lescure. The Marquis de 
Lescure, the h^ of the iteily, was a young man of twenty- 
six years of age, who had lately inherited toe proper^ from 
his father, and been married to Mademoiselle Bonnissan, a 
young lady who had been on terms of intimacy with the queen 
and otiier members of the royal family. Having fmtumMwly 
escaped,fiom Paris when their lives were menaced ly a re¬ 
volutionary mob, th<y retreated to their castle of Chason, where 
their hospitality was extended to a number oi distress 
royalists. * • * . . 

Among the personages who had taken up their residence at 
Clisson, toere was a young man, a friend of M. de Lesenre, by 
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fiaBie Henri BuTeargiea?, Count de La Rocbepaquelein. llm jou]]^ 
man, the son of a colonel, was himself a cayaliy officer in the 
fcin^s guard. Though all his family had emanated, Henri 
wo^ not, and, le&ying Paris afbear the terrible lOlh of August 
1702, he was heard to say, “ I am going to my native ^vmoe, 
and you will shortly hear something of me.” Aft^ res&dmg for 
some time hy himself in his chateau of la Durb^ere, situated 
in one of the disturbed parisbes, he had come to live with Ida 
£nend Lescure at Clkson. He was on^ twenty years of age. 
but tall, and singularly handsome. With fair hair, a ovu 
fi^ more English thw French, and a proud eagle look, never 
did nuBsaq;' sit on horseback with a nobl^ bearing than ihat of 
the generous, dashing, chivalrous Henri. His appearaaoe, in¬ 
deed, was exceedii^ly prepossessing, and his conversation onl^ 
increased the fascination of his manner. It was pleasant to 
hear him speak; his mode of exjpressing himsdf was so simple, 
so intense, so quaint, so laoomc. At present his fault was 
in being too impulsiv^ too daring; but this high-souled 
tienoe seemed to rndte him more an ol^ect of attraction. 
peasants adored him. And afterwards, when they saw him 
^hing on at their head into the thick of the enemy, the firrt 
man in a char^ or defending a bridge, making bis horse wheri 
and his sabre hash amid whistling bidets, or we last man in a 
retreat, they could have stood still and looked on for iheer 
admiration. Such was Henri La Roch^aquelein. 

During the early part of the insurreotion, none of the inmates 
of Clisson had thou^t it necessaTy t#interiefe; but now it was 
evident that the time had arrived when th^ monld take part 
either with the peasants or with the authorities. It was decided 
tiiat whan it mcame necessary to act, they would aU join the 
insurrection. The day was approaching when the militia were to be 
drawn for in the parish in wnieh Clisson was situated, and young 
La lloch^aquelem had to submit to be drawn for with tlm rest. 
The evening before the drawing, a yoimg peasant came to the 
chateau diaiged with a message to Henri from his aimt Made- 
moisc^e de 1 a Roohejaqueleixi^ who resided a little way off, near 
the scene of Charette’s operations. This young man told Henri 
that the peasants in the quarter i&om whirii he had eome were 
going to rise tomorrow, and that they were all exceedingly 
anxious to have him for their leader. Henri, whose mind was 
already made up. and who, in fact, was only waiting for a good 
opportunity, declared his readiness to go that instant. Lmcure 
was for acoompasyix^ him, but Henri uiged the folly of com- 
xAitting a whole family, till it riiould be ascertained whether the 
enterprise were feasible. It was then urged by Medame Don- 
!0is8an t^at Henri’s d^artnre might draw down the vengeance 
of Jibe authorities on the inmates of the chateau; and this almost 
had tbA effect of ahaking the young man’s resolution; but at Imt, 
patting on that energetic lo(^ wmch never afterwas^ left him. 
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I 19 exclaimed, If the^r do oirest you, I shall oome aud ddiver 

yqijl,” 

This iutrepid Touufif man acoordingrly set out to join tiie in> 
8ui!gents; and shortly after his departure, the other inmates of 
the castle, inclnduiff lescure and wife, were taken into cas> 
tody, and conducted to Bressuire, where we shall leave them in 
confinement, till we return to tl^ general course of the war. 

PROGRESS OF THB WAS. 

For severed weeks after Easter, the insurrection (fipread like 
Wildfire over the whole of Anjou and Haut-Poitou, and, gene* 
ridly speaking, the authoritieB of the district, with all the miiitary 
they coxdd command, were completely worsted. The Convention, 
roused by the intelligence that all lia Vendee was in a blaze, 
took strong and decisive measures. On the 2d of April a decree 
was passed appointing a military commission, with authority to 
tiy and execute, wi^n twenty-four hours, all peasants taken 
with arms in their hands, as well as all who should be denounced 
as suspicious persons. Two representatives or delegptites of the 
Convention were to see these measures put in force. Bemiyer, 
a fresh general, was sent down to supersede Marce. A large 
army of reserve, levied for the defence of Paris, and composed 
principally of Parisian sans cullottes, were inarched into the 
Booage, with two more representatives in their train. After a 
little slarmibhiug, BeiTuyer and hie army made their way into 
the heart of the Bocage, whither also Cathelineau, StofSet, 
Bonchamp, and D’Elbeej^vere on their march at the head of a 
lai^ straggling mass of peasants. The two came in sight of 
each other on the llfch 01 April at Chemilld, and there halted. 
On the morrow the peasants were to fight their fii'st pitched 
battle, and, accordinglv, great wei'e the bustle and preparation. 
Amor^ the Vendeans there was an old arfcilleryman,of name 
of Bruno, and to this man Cathelineau had intrusted the 
pointing of the cannons. All the day before the battle, Bnmo 
was ^ng about more excited than usual, and bragging that he 
would be a rich man yet; and this being somewhat suspi^eious. 
he was watched, and detected in the night-time pulling out the 
charges of the cannons, and reloading them with earth and sand 
instead of iron. %uno was instantly shot, and his body thrown 
into a rivei'—the first and last Vendean, the peasants boast, that 
ever was a traitor. Next day, when the fight began, the revo¬ 
lutionary soldiers were somewhat disconcerted when the cannons 
of the enemy fired iron instead of sand. Part of the army, how¬ 
ever, headed by Berruyer, fought heroically till the evening. THfe 
cartridges of the peasants were now beginning to fail, and their 
spirits were fla^ng, when, two bodies of the enemy committing 
the mistake of falling foul of each other in the darkness, a can- 
fusion arose, which D’Elbde and his men taking advantage of, a 
complete havoc and dispersion was the result. Berruyer was 
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compelled to retreat, pursued by the Veud^ms. ^us, though 
not without loss, the peasants had gained their first pitched 
battle; and inten in their subsequent reverses did tiiey encourage 
themsdves by recollecting *^ue grand diock of ChemiUe.” 
Bermyer wrote to the Committee of Public Safely*, announcing 
his defeat. It was no insignificant affair, he told them, this 
Vendee insurrection. The peasants, he said, were brave, and 
fought with the enthusiasm of fanatics who believed death in 
the field to be a passport to heaven. He complained, too, of the 
miserably ill-provided state of his army, and of the cowardice of 
the new recruits, who, he said, would not stand fire. This 
report was of course kept secret from the public; the success of 
the Revolution, like that of eve^ other enterprise, depending 
greatly on its being thought to be succeeding. But Berruyer 
was not a man to be easily beaten. He continued in the Bocage, 
his columns advancing and coming into frequent collision with 
the Vend^ans; now routed, now victorious; avoiding another 
general engagement m the meantime, but gradually creeping 
round the insurgent army, and encircling it with a chain of 
posts. 

It was at this point in the progress of the war that Henri La 
Rochejaquelem arrived among the insurgents, having been 
necessarily detained a few days at St Aubin^s. the reddence of 
his aunt, by the way. He was received with gloomy despair. 
Bonchamp and Cathelineau told him that it would not be pos¬ 
sible to continue under arms, for all the posts were in the hands 
of the enemy; the stock of ammunition was exhausted; and, to 
crown the e'm, the peasants, unaccustomed to he long absent 
from home, were bent upon oisbanding. Ruin, they told their 
young and sanguine visitor, was inevitable. Henri did not stay 
to hear more, but went back to his aunt's at St Aubin. Here, 
again, bad news awaited him. The Blues were at the door; 
they had pressed forward from Bressuire, and taken Aubieres. 
The peasants all round were inconceivably excited; they had 
hoisted the white flag on all their churches; th^ wished to 
light the Blues, but wey had no leader. Hearing that young 
La Rochejaquelem was at his aunt's, they came to 1^ in 
crowds beseeching him to put himself at their head. They 
wanted to fight, th^ said; and in a d^s time there would 
be more than ten thousand of them. Henri assented: away 
they ran to imread the news. All night the diurch-beUs were 
tolhng; the Mlds were indistinctly swarming in the dusk with 
men making their way in twos and threes firam their farm¬ 
houses through the wickets in the hedges; and a constant stream 
was creeping in tbe darkness throu^ the labyrinth of paths, 
toeakiug determinedly to each other with suppressed voices. 
£arly m the morning they had assembled almost to the 
promised numbcnr. Some had sticks, many had pitchforks, 
others had spits; their firearms amounted altogether to only 

T » 
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two hundred fowling’-pieces. Henri had manag-ed to procure 
about sixty pounds of quarriers’ gunpowder. When the young 
leader amieared to inspect his troops, they stopped eating the 
pieces ox orown bread they held in their hands, and gathered 
eagerly round him. My fHends,” said he, “ if my father were 
heiHS, you would have confidence in him. For me, I am but a 
boy; but I shall prove by my courage that I am worthy to lead 
you. If I advance, follow me; if 1 flinch, kill me; if I die, 
avenge mel” “There spoke a hero,” said Napoleon afterwards, 
quoting the speech, aa being exactly the thing for the Ven- 
deans. The cheering was loud and long: and when, not hav¬ 
ing breakfasted, he took a hunch of their brown bread, and ate 
it along with them, while somebody had gone away for a white 
loaf, oh! they could have hugged him to their ve:^ hearts 
for fondness. God bless him, weir fair-haired, heroic young 
leader 1 

They went to Aubicres first; the peasants, notwithstanding 
their zeal, being not a little frightened, not knowing exactly 
what a battle was Hke, nor how they should behave in it. With 
very little trouble they expelled the Blues out of the village, 
chasing them almost to Bressuire. But anxious as he was to 
release Lescure, La Rocheja<iuelem thought it better to go and 
extricate Catbelineau and his army out of their difficulties; so 
he marched to Tifiauges with the cannon and ammunition he 
had taken; and by the help of this reinforcement, the Vendean 
aiTny was soon able to redeem its losses, retake Chollet and 
Chemille, and beat the -enemy out of all their strong positions. 

The ai-my advanced upon Bressuire: and the rumour that the 
brigands, as tlie Yendeans were named, were coming, drove the 
Blues out of that town, retreating to Thouars. Lescure with 
his wife and friends were now released, and having reached their 
chateaiL they were planning means for joining the insurgents, 
when^ Henri La .Rochejaquelein galloped into the courtyard. 
He explained to them the state of afiairs, and the prospects-of 
the insurrection. The grand army of Haut-Poitou, commanded 
by Cathelineau, Bonchamp, Stomet, &c. consisted, he st^d, of 
20,000 men; and on any emergency they had but to sound the 
tocsin, and it would swell to 40,000. In addition to th^se, there 
was a body of IP,000 natives ox Bretagne, who had crossed the 
Loire and ioined the grand army. Then in the Marais, on the 
sea-coast, Charette had an army of 20,000, and was doing won¬ 
ders. Besides all these, there were numerous bands fighting 
here and there under other leaders. An account so promising 
put them all in high mints; and it was agreed that Lescure 
should accompany his xriend to Bressuire next day to join the 
army; that the Marquis de Honnissan, Madame Lescnre’s fathei^ 
should follow them as soon as possible; and that Madame I^s- 
cure, Madame Donnissan, and the rest, should be conveyed to 
the Chateau de la Boulaye, which would be the safest residence. 

10 
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On joining the insurgents, Lescure, as a matter of course, became 
one of their generals. Donnissan, not being a Yendean % birth, 
would assume no direct command; hut all through th^ war he 
exerted a species of governing influence. 

MILITABY OBGANISATION—THE WAB AT ITS HEIGHT. 

The organisation of the Yendean armies was peculiar. A staff 
always remained in arms; but the great mass of the army 
fluctuated, assembling and disbanding with the occasion. When 
anything was to be done, the windmill"Sail3 were seen going on 
the hiUs, the horns were heard blowing in the woods, and persons 
on the watch set thd church-bells a-tmling. The pe^le, flocking 
to the church, were summoned, in the name ca God and the 
king, to assemble at a particular hour and place. The men set 
out immediately, taking provisions with them ; the gentry and 
rich people-of me panshea supplying grain and cattle, ill 
along the road, too, women used to be waiting, telling their 
beads on their knees, ofiering provisions to the m^ as they passed 
on to the rendezvous. The expeditions never lasted more than 
four or live days. After either a victc^ or a defeat, the army 
melted away hke amass in a state of dissolution, and no intreaty 
could jirevail on the peasants to remain together, either to follow 
up the one or to retrieve the other; so much did they long, after 
a day or two’s absence, to revisit their farms and their nCmes. 
Obedient enough in the field of battle, the peasants did not con¬ 
sider themselves deprived of the right of judging what ought to 
be done on any given occasion; and if their generals did any¬ 
thing they thought wrong or unfair, they very freely said so. 
At first there was no commander-in-chie^ but each of the gene¬ 
rals commanded the peasants of his own neighbourhood—Calhe- 
litieau those of Pin, Stofllet those of Maulevrier, &c.; and the 
generals together formed a council of war. Of the inferior 
ofiicers, some were gentlemen, and some were peasants; the bravest 
and best-informed men becoming officers in the mere josUe with 
each other. As relations and neighbours served in the same 
body, jt was noted that they were very attentive to each other, 
and mat if one were wounded, he was carefully conveyed out of 
the field by his comrades. There were physicians in the mmy, 
who took charge of the wounded; and there was a kind of 
central hospital at St Lam-ent. For dress, the men had com¬ 
mon blue oveiveoate, with woollen bonnets or broad-rimmed 
hats adorned with knots of white libbons. 

In one of their early battles. La Rochejaijuelem was seen fighting 
with a red handkerchief tied brigand-fashion round his head, and 
another round his waist, holding's pistols. “Aim at the red 
handkerchief,” cried the Blues, officers and men insisted on 
his giving up what made him so conspicuous a mark for bullets; 
but he would not; and so after that the red handkerchief 
became common in the army. The officers did not use the ordi- 
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naiy militaT 7 phraseologr. Instead of saying, “ Ta the right,” 
^To the left,” and such-Iike. they told their men to go up to that 
white house, or to ^ round aoout that large tree, &c. ^e favourite 
manoeuvre of the Vendeans was ** going to the shock,” as they 
called it; that is, seizing the enemy^s artilleiy. The strongest 
and most active among them went straight up to tiie battery; 
the moment they saw the fla^ they fell flat on their faces, let¬ 
ting the iron-shower whiz overhead; then, springing up, they 
rushed forward, leaped on the cannons, and grappled with the 
artillerymen, frequently, also, they used to lie in wait for a 
band oi republicans they knew to be approaching. In that case, 
the order given by the commander when he was aware the 
enemy were near, was Mparpillez vous, mes gars —“ Scatter your¬ 
selves, boys.” Instantly the whole mass would disperse mther 
and tnither, parties of six and seven creeping stealthily along, 
concealing themselves behind hedges and bushes, one hand rest¬ 
ing on the ground, the other holding the :&tal ^n. All is still 
as death, the trees and bushes waving treacherously in the-wind. 
The doomed troop comes marching on, preceded by scouts, feel¬ 
ing as if some unlcnown danger were near. As soon as they are 
fairly jammed up in the path, as in a huge gutter, a cry is heard 
not mr off, like that of an owl. Suddenly, from behind every 
tuft, every bush, there issues a flash; scores of men fall among 
their comrades’ feet, blocking up the path, and throwing the 
whole troop into confusion. Enraged and infuriated, they try to 
scale the banks on both sides of the path to come at their unseen 
assailants, who by this time, however, are behind another row of 
hedges recharging their guns. 

I^t us now pursue the route of the grand army, which we left 
at Bressuire. from that town ih^ marched straight to Thouars, 
to which, it will be remembered, the Blues had retreated after 
evacuati^ Bressuire. On the 7ih of May they attacked this 
town. Hrst, there was a distant cannonading, then a hard 
fight crossing a bridge^ then a battering down of old rotten 
walls; and at last Quetmeau, the brave republican ^neral who 
•commanded, was obliged to surrender. The inhabitants of 
Thouars were in a great panic, especially the public functionaries; 
but all the miscMef the royalists did after me surrender of the 
town, was to buhi the Tree of Liberty, and, as was their usual 
practice, all the papers of the administration. At Thouars the 
army mined severiu important accessions, some of them young 
and n^le emigrants, wno embraced this opportunity of fighting 
in behalf of s^yal^; others were deserters ^m the repulnicans. 
There came in one singular personae, a tall man of imposing 
mien, whom some of the roycmst officers recognised as the Abbe 
Guyot de Folleville, a priest who had originslly tak^, the civic 
oatn, but had afterwards recanted, left Paris, and settled in 
Poitou, where he soon acquired a great reputation for sanctity. 
In an interview which he had with the generals, this man styled 

IS 
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himself bishop of Agra, tdling them a strmgt story of his being 
one of four apostolic vicai's appointed by the Pope for the whole 
of France, and of his having been secretly consecrated by a 
conclave of the nonjuring bishops hdd at St Germain, ^e 
stoiy was feasible enough, and no one discredited it. Nothing 
coufd exceed the joy of the devout peasants on being told 
that their cause was now blessed by the presence and coun> 
tenance of no less a man than the holy Abbe FoUeville,^ bishop 
of Agra. 

Airer staying about a week at Thouars, the royalists, gpreatly re* 
duced in numbers, set out for Fontenay, passing thj^ugh Far* 
thenay and Chataigneraie. Reaching Fontenay on the 16th of 
May, they made a brisk attack; hut were eventually, owing to the 
sm Alness of their force, repuls^ with the loss of almost sdl their 
artillem Jlfam Jeanne included. This defeat^ the priests im* 
pressed'upon them, was nothing else than a divme judgment for 
certain excesses committed at Chataigneraie. on their march to 
Fontenay. Giving the aimy already asBemoled a day or two*s 
rest, Cathelineau left it at Fontenay, scouring the Bocage in 
person, everywhere showing his broad calm lorehead, rousing 
the. downcast peasants. In nine days he was hack with fresh 
ibrces; and, urged on by an enthusiasm half-martial half-re* 
ligious, the roy^ists agam attacked Fontenay without cannon, 
without ammunition, without ev^ything 1^ the help of which 
towns are usually taken, confiding in tbe biimop of Agra’s bless¬ 
ing and their own desperate hand-grapple, Fontenay was 
taken; and, what delighted the peasants more, Marie Jeanne, 
the best beloved of their cannons, was their own again, tom by 
the valour of young For#t from the hands of me retreatilng 
enemy as they w'ere dragging it away to Niort. The prisoners 
taken at Fontenay had their heads shaven, in order that they 
might be known again, and were then dismissed; and this plan 
of treating the prisoners became general. 

While resting at Fontenay after the battle, and deliberating 
what should he their next route, the generals were struck with the 
necessity, now that they were actually wresting the Bocage out of 
the han^ of the Revolution, of estabhshing some kind of govern¬ 
ment, to reside permanently in a central locality, administer the 
affairs of the whole dismict, and also provide supplies for the 
army; while the generals, relieved in this way of all civil care, 
should he marching from place to place, storming towns, and 
. fighting the enemy. Accordingly, a body of eighteen or nine¬ 
teen persons was appointed to sit at Ghatillon, and admlmst^ 
affairs under the title of the Superior Council. Of this council 
the bishop of Agra was president; there were many advocates 
among the members; hut the master-intellect in it, and the man 
who, oy the force of bis overbearing energy, carried everything 
his own way, was an ecclesiastic, the Ahbd' Bernier, a bold, 
griping, ambitious, essentially bad and selfish man, with a deep 
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sch€sining’ brain, a commanding person, a ready eloquent pen, and 
a fine sounding voice. 

In these arrangements the generals spent some time, the 
peasants as usual dispersing themselves through the Bocage. 
Meanwhile the Convention, roused to the absolute necessity of. 
doing something decisive, and dissatisfied with the bad manage* 
ment of Berruyer, sent down, to supersede him in the command, 
Biron, a brave unfortunate man, who dishonourably served a 
Bevolution he disagreed with, and died on the scafibla declaring 
’ himself a rt^alist. Biron’s • subordinates were Santerre the 
brewer, and Westermann, whose abilities and inhumanity did so 
much for the Bevolution which guillotined him. Fresh troops 
were also sent into La Vendee. They were already occupying 
strong positions in the north of Poitou. The most important of 
these was Saumur, a considerable town on the Loire. The 
royalists therefore determined to march north again and attack 
this town. After some fighting by the way, they arrived at 
Saumur on the 0th of June, spent the night in pious exercises, 
and next morning commenced the attack in three parties. 
Lescure, fighting at the head of one, was wounded, his men 
fled, and the route of that division would have been complete 
but for a lucky accident. Two wagons had been overturned 
on a bridge, and this checked the pursuit, and gave the 
fugitives time to raJ^. At the head of another division La 
Hochejaquelein and Cathelineau attacked a body of republicans 
encamped outside the town. The ditch was crossed, and Henri, 
flinging his hat with its feather inside the fortifications, cried 
oupf “Who will go and fetch it?” and then sprang in himself, 
followed by Cathelineau and a number more. Evening put an 
end to the conflict, which it was resolved to renew in the morn¬ 
ing ; but so great had been the loss sustained by the Blues, that 
they evacuated the town in the night-time, leaving the besiegers 
a great many prisoners, plenty of ammunition, eighty cannons, 
and some thousand muskets. Bemaining a day ^ or two at 
Saumur, the insolvents were joined by several individualB already 
distii^ished, or who afterwards became so: among othe|?s, by 
the Prince de Talmont, a young and noble emigrant, who 
liad hitherto been leading a dissolute life in England, but had 
now resolved t"- give himself up to great actions. Here also 
the generals came to the important resolution of ’ appointing 
some one of their number commander-in-chief. But which 
of them all should 
ing Cathelineau, 
utterance; the sw 
assuming Bonch 
great nuHtaiy.. 
pedantic; but^ 
grave, silent, 


the simnle, peasant-like, God-fcar- 
•oad for^ead, large heari, and fiery 
n-visaged Stofflet; the gentle, un- 
his powerful inventive faculty, and 
the somewhat cons^uentim and 
out and well-meaning iJ'Elbee; the 
Ur V OAAUJlUy VAAOtUAKASag Lescure, so recollective and so resolute; or 
we odd-opinionedy outspoken, chivalrous, bigh-souled young 
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Henxi? * Leacure, whose character it befitted to make the pro¬ 
posal^ named Cathelineau, and Cathelineau was unai^mously 
appointed general-in-chief of the royalist army of Louis XVIl. 

Alas I the noble ^asant-commanaer had not long to live. The 
republicans, after the loss of Saixmur, hadyacated all the sur¬ 
rounding district^ and concen^ted their strengfth in Nantes, a 
lar^ town also situated on tbe Loire, but some fif^ or sixty 
znifes west of Saumur, and not far from the sea-coast. The 
royalist generals deliberated what should be their next step; 
there was a keen debate, Stofflet almost quarrelling with Bon- 
champ for proposing^ a plan which r^uired delay; hut at last, 
most of the generals siding with Stofflet, it was resolved to be¬ 
siege Nantes, This town being in the province of the Bretons, 
they hoped, by taking it, to draw into the insurrection the whole 
of wat hardy population. Accordingly, leaving Lescure wounded 
at La Boulaye, and La Rochejaquelein, much against his will, in 
Saumur with a garrison, the royalist army set out for Nantes 
along the northern bank of the Loire, sweeping its route clear of 
the tew straggling republicans -that .were left, and picking up 
recruits as it went on, StiU, as this line of march md not lie 
through the Bocage, and as the peasants had a strong repug¬ 
nance to fighting far away from home, Cathelineau reached 
Nantes with a force much smaller than usual. To make up for 
this, however, Ch^tte, who had been canying on an indepen¬ 
dent set of military operations in the district bordmng on the sea, 
was prevailed upon by the representations of Lescure to join his 
forces with those of Cathelineau, and co-operate with him at least 
in the pr^ent siege. The idea of trying to bring about a per- 
man^t coalition between the royalist army of Haut-Poitou under 
Cathelineau, and that of Bas-Poitou under Chari^te—a coalition 
which Napoleon emphatically declares might have crushed the 
Hepublic—originated either with Bonchamp or with La Hoche- 
jaquelein. The siege of Nantes, however, was almost the only 
case in which the two annies really co-operated. On the even¬ 
ing of the 28th of June, the republican sentinels of Nantes saw 
far off^in the horizon the bivouac-fires of the approaching royalist 
army,* and heard their horns blowing like the lowing of bulls. 
The commanders, Beysser and Canclaux, prepared for the attack 
of the morning. The fight was long ana bloody: the royalists 
had penetrated the suburbs^ the Bhies were giving way; they 
were flying; when, uuluckim the Prince de Talmont tum^ two 
cannons upon a path of exit from the town, into which the fugi¬ 
tives were crowding, and which Cathelineau hsffl purposely left 
open. Beysser saw tMs mistake, rallied his troops, who now 
began to fight with the courage of despair. Cathelineau, who 
htm already had two horses killed under him, gathered a few 
faithful men of his native village round him for a last decisive 
effort: mskking all of them the sign of the cross after their leader, 
th^ dashed uiemselves impetuously against this single obstacle 
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between them and a great Tictoiy. The shock was irresistible. 
CatheliDeau was hghting in the crowded street. At this moment 
a gun was seen pointed from a window. It was lired. Cathe> 
lineau fell, wounded in the breast. It ran from rank to rank— 

CatheHneau is wounded — is dead!” The royalists lost all 
Courage; Beysser rallied, and drove them out of Ine town j their 
retreat being made less disastrous, however, by the exertions of 
Charette. Ine attack on Nantes had ended fatallv for the royBl>' 
ists. They had lost a great number of men, ana some of meir 
best oiEcers; but all their other losses were felt as nothing com¬ 
pared with that blow which, in the first n^oment of their grief, 
seemed to reduce them to utter helplessness, and to make their 
cause hardly worth defending any more. The good Cathelineau 
was mortally wounded, and had not long to liye. The army 
broke up dispirited, crossing the Loire in parties, and carrying 
the sad news, like a desolation, to all the firesides in the woodt 
lands of La Vendde. 

La Hoehc^aq^uelein had a perplexing duty to perform at 
Saumur. Cru^y deserted, by his followers, he found it neces¬ 
sary to abandon the place, and proceed to Chatillon, where a 
consultation on the general state of affairs was necessary. The 
republican army under Westennann was burning and slaying 
in the Bocage—the castle of Clisson, among other places, being 
destroyed; and to ari'est this inroad was we, first object of the 
Yendean chie&. On the 8th of July an en^gement between 
the two parties took place. Westermann’s army was almost 
annihilate and, exasperated by bis cruelties, the royalists in¬ 
flicted a terrible retaliation on their prisoners. 'Westermann 
himself escaped with difficulty. Shortly afterwards he appeared 
at the bar of the Couyention to answer a charge of treachery, 
founded on the fact of his defeat; and it was only by a piece 
of singuhir good fortune that the honest but iron-hearted 
soldier was reinstated in his command. An attempt was made 
by Biron to retrieve Westermann^s defeat, by sending a strong 
force under Santerre to make a similar inroad into another 
part of the Bocage. An engagement ensued at Yihiers, which 
effectually cleared the interior of the Bocage of republican 
troops, and the latter end of the month of Jmy was spent b^ 
the wearied Yendoans in the comparative tranquillity of their 
usual occupations. ^ 

Unfortunately, all the successes of the Yendeans ended in 
nothing. The war had lasted a considerable time: 'there had 
been much fighting; several decided victories had l^en gained 
over the armies of the republic; the insurrection had forced itself 
upon the attention of the powers directing the Bevolution, till 
it became a great subject of interest in Paris: but all this withoift 
any sign of its being a whit nearer its immediate object—^namely, 
the shutting out of the Revolution from La Yendee; much less 
of its being nearer the great object which had grown out of the 
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Other, and come to occupy the foreground of Uie whole move¬ 
ment—the extinction oi the republic, and the restoration of 
K^alty in France. This was felt by the Vendean leaden, and 
they henceforward resolved on a more specidc aim: but they 
possessed little power to carry their schemes into execution; and 
the division into two armies, one under Cathelineau, and anotiter 
under Charette, was a fatal error. It was afterwards remarked by 
Bonaparte, that if these two armies had united, and gone straiglTt 
to Paris, a counter-revolution would in all likelihood have teen 
the result. One of the plans of the Vendeans wat to combine 
their scattered forces, and they began by appointing D'Elbde as 
commander-in-chief, in room of the unfortunate Catnehneau, who 
had died of his wounds. Another plan was, to open up a com¬ 
munication with foreign powers, especially England; procure, 
if possible, .the landing of an Engbsh army on the west coast, 
join forces "with it, and, thus strengthened, give battle to the 
armies of the republic. 

While the council was deliberating on these determinate modes 
of action, government became still more alarmed at the progress 
of the insurrection. It had now lasted five months, and the Con¬ 
vention perceived that if it lasted much longer, it would attract 
the eyes of Europe, and become a royalist vortex in the heart 
the Hevolution. The finishing of the war in La Vend^ there¬ 
fore, seemed no longer like the mere healing of a local eruption; 
it became equivalent to cutting out a cancer. It is with La 
Vendee,” Aays Barr^, in his report of the 2d of August, “ that 
the aristocrats, the federalists, the department men, and the sec¬ 
tion men, hold correspondence. It is with La*Vendee that the 
culpable designs of Marseilles are connected, the disgraceful 
venality of Toulon, the movements of Ardeche, the troubles of 
Lozere, the conspiracies of Eure and Calvados, the hopes of Sarthe 
and Mayenne, me bad spirit of Angers, and tbe sluggish agita¬ 
tions of ancient Bretagne. Destroy La Vendee, and Vuenciennes 
and Conde will no longer be in the hands of the Austrian. De¬ 
stroy La Vendee, and the Enrf:^ will no longer occupy Dunkirk. 
Destroy La Vende'e, and the Bmpe will be freed of the Prussians. 
Destroy La Vend4e, and SpainlSi^ill see itself tom to pieces, con¬ 
quered by the forces of the south, joined to the victorious spldiei’y 
of Mortagne and Chollet. Destroy La Vendee, and Lyons will 
resist no more, Toulon will rise against the Spaniards and the 
English, and the spirit of Marseilles will rise to the level of the 
Republican Revolution. In fine, every blow which you aim at 
La Vendee will resound through the rebel towns, the federalist 
dep^ments, and the invaded frontiers.” 

. Tliese sonorous ^guinary sayings were followed up by 
decided‘actions. The ill-starred Biron had been already recaJled. 
and Beysser appointed to succeed him.. Combustibles^ of all 
kinds were ordfered to be sent into La Vendee for burning the 
plantations, the underwood, and the broom. The forests w^re to 
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be leveliedy tlie crops cut down, the cattle seized, and the goods 
of the insurgents confiscated wholesale. 

While the Convention was meditating this project of devasta¬ 
tion, the royalist generals were looking ei^erly m the direction 
of England, the refuge of so many royalists. What are th^ 
thinkii^ of us and our struggle in England? was the feeling. 
Alas I ;^gland hardly knew what was going on in La Vendee. 
One day early in August there came to Chatulon a strange little 
man, with an exceedingly sharp penetrating look, seeking an 
interview with the Vend^an generms. This was an envoy from 
England, carrying despatches ii^m Pitt and Dundas as wadding 
in ms pistols. His name was Tinteniac: he was a Breton emi¬ 
grant, one of those men of whom so many extraordinary stories 
are* told, who, by the joint force of a wild courage and an 
exhaustless ingenuity, contrived, during the heat of the war, 
to pass and repass through miles of hostile territory, carrying 
despatches which, if discovered, would have conducted them 
to tne nearest gallows. Tinteniac produced his credentials. Can 
we wonder that a pang of anger was felt when, on opening 
them, it was found that they were addressed not to B^Elbee, 
Lescure, La Bochgaquelein, Stofflet, or any other general in 
the insurrection, but to a dead man; no other, in fact, than 
the barber Gaston who had headed a local outbreak in the 
Marais in the month of March, and been killed a day or two 
after. Oh! it was heart-sickening. Here had they been re¬ 
sisting the Revolution for dve months, and yet the statesman 
whose eyes wei*e supposed to be ranging over Europe, was not 
so much as aware of the names that were daily bandied about by 
the French journals. No wonder that they now distrusted Eng¬ 
land. Nevertheless, an answer to the questions contained in the 
despatches Was written out, pressing for the landing of an Eng¬ 
lish army on the coast of Bretagne, moisting particularly on the 
necessity of having a Bourbon prince at the head of it, promising 
30,000 recruits from La Vendee alone, and assuring England 
that the landing of the army would rouse all Bretagne. With 
this answer Tinteniac departed. 

The activity of the republican generals, stimulated by the 
rec^t orders of the Convention, did not allow the Vendee leaders 
to desist long fro««i military operations. A battle became neces¬ 
sary whenever the Blues'penetrated the Bocage; and this, a 
strong force under Tuncq, one of Beysser^s officers, was now 
doing. To repd this inroad, Charette, on the 12th of August, 
joined his forces to those of D’Mbde. A deroerate battle took 
place at Lu^on, in which the Vendeans sufferea a terrible defeat: 
and this was but the beginning of disasters. All the servants of 
the Republic were thinj^g about nothing else than the best way 
of carrying out the exterminating edict of the Convention. 
Santerre himself, who, though nommally exerting hims^ in a 
military capacity, wai^ in reality, in safe lodgings at Sauxnnr, 
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<mine fornrard witli a schema peculiarly his own. He was for 
putting*-an end to the insuiremon by carbonic acid gas. He 
recommended that the chemists should prepare some' of their 
strongest gas-emitting substances; these were to be bottled up 
in tight leathern yessels,.which were to be fired like ediells into 
the doomed district| so that, fidling on the ground, they might 
burst, and emit the subtle fiuid to impregnate the atmosphere, 
asphyxiate eveiy living thing, and strew the fields with corps^. 
Possibly Santerre, though familiar with the effects of carbonic 
acid gas at the bottom gf vats, had no distinct notion of che- 
micaf possibilities; at any rate his plan was not adopted, and 
the Republic fell back upon the ordinary instrumentaUty of fire 
and massacre. 


The devoted Bocage was now surrounded by a formidsAle 
ring of I'epublican mrces, amounting in all to about 200,000 


men, many of them raw recruits, but many of them also veteran 
soldiers; and the purpose was, to draw closer and closer round 
the whole insurgent population, until they should be coUe'cted 
like sheep within a pen, and then deliberately butchered. To 
frustrate this design, La Vendee was divided into four districts, 
presided over severally hy Charette, Bonchamp, Lescure, and 
La Rochejaquelein, each of whom employed himself in repelling 
the inroads of the enemy on his own nontier. Not a few bloody 
engagements took place in this way; and when the royalists were 
victorious, as was usually the case when they fought in the 
labyrinths of their own Bocage, they did not, as formerly, spare 
their prisoners, but killed them without mercy. All tnat had 
gone betbre seemed but a prelude to what was now going on. 
Everybody believed that the time had now come pointed out in 
the memorable prophecy of that holy .man Grignon de Montfort, 
founder of the blessed societies of the Missionaries of St Laurent 


and the Daughters of Wisdom, \^ho, more than fifty years ago, 
had, with his own hands, planted a stone cross in the eailh, 
uttering these words—“ My brothers, God, to punish misdoers, 
shall one day stir up a terrible war in these quarters. Blood 
shall spilt; men shall kill one another; and' the whole land 
shall he troubled. When you see my cross covered with, moss, 
you may Imow that these things are about to happen.’’ And, 
sure enougli, was it not covered with moss now t ^1 the words 
of that holy and dfwout man have not come to nought. 

Hie Yendeans, hemmed in on all sides, performed prodigies of 
valour. Sknterre and Ronsin at one point, Duhoux at another, 
Mieskowski at another, Canclaux ana Dubayet at another, and 
lastly, Kleber himself—^the Herculean and magnanimous Kleber, 
one of the ablest servants the Revolution ever had^Kleber at 
Hirfou, with the brave Mayen^ais—all were defeated and beaten 
back. The end of September was spent by the peasants in re¬ 
joicing and thanksgiving. Still the antagonists were unequally 
matched, and the struggle could not last long. Charett^ edso. 
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w^ose fUBsistance had helped the insui^ents in their successes^ 
now left them to pursue some plan of his own on the coast, havings 
quarrelled with tne generals. 

The Convention at Paris now recall^ General Bevsser for 
being unsuccessful in the wax, and w^ith him Canclaux and 
Dubayet. These two officers were exceedingly popular with the 
army: and their recall so offended the Mayeu 9 ais, that they 
offered, for 400,000 livres paid down, and a guaranteed pay of 
seven sous a^day per head, to desert the Kepublic and join the 
royalists. The Superior Council, contrary to Abbe BeiTiier’s 
wishes, rejected this offer; the scrupulous honesty of theVendeans 
conceiving it to be a sacrilege to employ, for however good an 
end, the mshonesty of others. ^ Hearing of the insubor£nation 
ofMayen^ais, the Convention, on the 9th cf October, issued 
an order mr concentrating all the troops then serving in the 
west, in Normandy and Bretagne, as ■well as Anjou and Poitou, 
into one large army, to he styled the Army of the West, and 
commanded, ‘^not by d^vant nobles like Canclaux and Dubayet, 
but by Lechelle, a man of the people.’’ 

Lechelle was not more capable than others; but he had able 
subordinates, the best of whom were Kleber and Westermann; 
and, besides, Canclaux generously left him a plan of procedure. 
Acting on this plan, he caused two bodies of tro^s to march 
into the centre of the Bocage simultaneously by dinerent routes. 
Advertised of the approa^ of one of these on the frontier 
committed to his care, Lescure, then at La Trenblaye, went out 
to meet it. Mounting a rising ground, he discovered the Blues 
almost at his feet. “ Forward! ’’ he cried; but at that moment 
a ball struck him on the right eyebrow, coming out behind 
his ear, and gashing his head. It was his death-wound. WhUe 
he was in the act of being carried off the iield, his men rushed 
madly forward, and repulsed the enemy. But a more terrible 
encounter was at hand. The various bodies of republicans were 
now concentrated at Chollet, each having left behind it a track 
of desolation, as if -it had scathed the earth where it marched. 
During the day; the air was filled with the smoke of burning 
villages; at night, fires blazed up along the horizon; the un¬ 
tended cattle were heard lowing wildly on the hills; and the 
croaking of thi.^ carrion birds, and the howling of the wolves, 
feasting on the corpses scattered about^ made the scene more 
horrible. The royalists gathered their dispersed forces, resolved 
to stake the issue upon one decisive battle; taking the precaution, 
howeve^ of following Bonchamp’s advice so far as to send the 
Prince de Talmont, with a small body of men^ to keep open an 
avenue from Chollet into Breta^e, so that, in case of defeat, 
their shattered army might still nave the means of reaching an 
asylum—a precaution, a^sl which the ev^t proved to have been 
but too necessary. 

Long and desperate was the engagement between Kleber’s 
90 
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fbliy-four thousand repubKcan soldiers and foHy thousand 
Vendeans at Chollet. The carnage was great; and the issue 
was yet doubtful, when suddenly, in one part of the royalist 
army, there arose the panic-stricken cry, “To the Loire! to 
the Loire t ** In vain the generals galloped hither and thither, 
shouting till they were hoarse; it was night, and nothing could 
be distinguished.- Flags, artillery, chiefs, horses, soldiers, women, 
priests, children, were all commingled and swept along in an 
irretrievable indiscriminate confusion. In the mel^, Bon- 
champ and D’Elb^e both fell, the one struck down, the other 
shot in the breast. They would have been left among the dead, 
but that they, were recognised by a snihll body of men who had 
taken no part hitherto in the fight, hut had come up in time to 
witness the fight, and make it soniewhat less disastrous by inter¬ 
posing themselves between the fu^tives and their pursuers. 
Brandishing his bloody sabre over his head, La Rochejaquelein 
made an attempt to rush back, crying out, “ Let us die where we 
afe 1 ” but he was carried on by the river of fugitives, his voice 
drowned by cries of “ Jo the Loire! to the Loire!*' And on they 
impetuousfy went towards the Loire, a wild and intractable herd 
of human beings; governed by a blind impulse, they rushed 
towards the broad and tranquil river which separated uieir un- 
happy country from Brittany. 

Overcome with fatigue, and arrested by darkness, the Vendeans 
halted at Beaupreau, where they remained during the night. 


PASSAOF. OF THE LOIRE. 

We left the panic-stricken host of Vendeans halting for the 
night at Beaupreau, on its way towards the Loire. A terrible 
spectacle presented itself on the following morning—a con¬ 
tinuous stream of a hundred thousand human beings, men, 
women, and children, with tattered garments and bleefing feet, 
pouring out of their desolated native land, and seeking from 
Clod and man's mercy some other asylum. Before them, beyond 
a broad river, was a strange counti^j behind them was a 
pursuing enemy. Three oi their chiefs, too, were dying of 
their wonnds, carried uneasily along in litters. It was not 
long since the heroic Cathelineau was taken away from them, 
ana now all at once they were bereft of Lescure, Bonchamp, 
and B'Elb^e. La Vendee had indeed proved itself too weak 
for the Revolution For seven months the brave little dis¬ 
trict had, by its own unaided efforts, kept that gigantic force 
at hay ; the blame of its not being able to do anything more, of 
its not being able to frustrate and crush the Revolution alto¬ 
gether, lay not with it, but with those whose duty it was to 
Muprove^he opportunity which the struggle in La Vendee afforded 
them. 1a 'Vendee haa done her utmost. Whateyer fault there 
was, lay with those royalists who were nearest the centre of 
European affairs, and who did nothing. 
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A hundred thousand Vendeans, women, and children, 
were wending* along towards the Loire. 7%ej arrived at St 
Floxent, and prepared to cross the river opposite to Ancenis. In 
a paroxysm of revenge^ they were going to massacre about five 
thousand rraublican prisoners they had brought along with them, 
when Bonchamp interfered on the side of mercy; and when they 
would have respected' nothing else, they respected this, the last 
wish of their dying general. The men were liberated. On the 
18th of Octob^ the passage of the Loire was effected, and 
is thus described by Madame Lescure in her memoirs :—“ The 
heights of St Florent form a kind of semicircular boundary 
to a vast level strand reaching to the Loire, which is very wide 
at this place. Eighty thousand people were* crowded together in 
this valley j soldiers, women, children, the aged and the wounded, 
^Dg from immediate destruction. Behind them they perceived 
the smoke of burning villages. Nothing was heard but loud 
sobs, groans, and cries. In tnis confused crowd every one sought 
his rnations, his friends, his protectors. They knew not 'whxb 
fate they should meet on the other side, yet hastened to it, as if 
beyond the stream they were to find an end to all their misfor¬ 
tunes. Twenty bad boats carried successively the fugitives who 
crowded into them; others tried to cross on horses; all spread 
out their arms, supplicating to be taken to the other side. At a 
distance on the opposite shore, another multitude, those who had 
crossed, were seen and heard fainter. In the middle was a small 
island crowded with people. Many of us compared this dis¬ 
order, this despair, this terrible uncertainty of the future, this 
immense spectacle, this bewildered crowd, this valley, this stream 
which must be crossed, to Ihe images of the last judgment.^ 
They had almost all crossed, and relations who had been sepa¬ 
rated were seeking each other in the crowd on the safe side, 
when Merlin de TmonviU^ representative of the people, galloped 
in among those still waiting on the Vendee side, cutting the 
throats m women and chilc&en. A large number were thus 
butchered at the river side. This Merlin de Thionville appears 
to ns to have been one of the most consummate scoundrelfi even 
of that age, when, in the troubling of the waters, so many latent 
scoundrels were stirred up from tlm bottom. In a letter addressed 
on the 19th of October to the Committee of Public Safely, after 
congratulating the Committee on the flight of the Vendeans, he 
adverts to the five thousand republicanjirisoners whom the fugi¬ 
tives had so magnanimously spared. Tnionville is vexed at rae 
circumstance, end calls it an unfortunate occurrence. He had 
taken gfreat pains, he said, to rmresent the affair in its proper 
light, as some faint-hearted republicans were actually touched^ 
it. " It is best, therefore,” he says in conclusion, ** to cova* wim 
oblivion this unfortunate occurrence. Do not speak of it even to 
the Convention. The brigands have no time to write or make 
journals. The affair will be forgotten, like many things else.” 


1<A ROCHBJAQUBLEIN AND THB WAR IN LA YENBBH. 

The man who could write so—^who eould coolly suppress a fact 
creditable to an enemj^, speculating cm the chance that that 
enemy did not keep a journal—nieseiwes to be singled out from 
among his brother li^, to go down to posterity as the blackest 
heart in the Bevolution. Desirous of conveying his falsehood 
through a public document to tlie people, he wrote as follows to 
the Convention—At St Florent we rescued out of the hands of 
the enemy five thousand five hundred republican prisoners. Ihese 
unfortunate fellows threw themselves into the arms of their deli¬ 
verers, bathing them with tears of joy and gratitude; and with 
a voice enfeebled by the sufferings of more than five months, the 
only words they could utter when they saw us were cries of 
* Vive la Repubhque.^ ” 

Bonchamp died in the boat while they were ferrying him 
over; D’Ell^e was missing, having dis^peared in the confusion 
of the passage; Lescure was evidently dymg. Who now should 
be the leader of the fugitives t Gathering the generals round his 
Lescure proposed La Rochejaquelem. Shrinkingly, and 
with sobs, the young ^Idier^eld^ to Lescure’s representations, 
and accepted the terrible office which made him responsible for 
the lives and safe^ of Oil these wretched families, now without a 
home. The spirits of the poor Vendeans flickered faintly up 
again when their young general, not yet twenty-one, assumed 
the command} and a kind of nope, even when hope seemed 
impossible, beamed in their sorrow-blanched and hunger-bitten 
faces, reciprocating to the glance of his eagle eye as he rode forth 
among them, proud in his bearing as in the day of battle. From 
that day there was a remarkable change in the demeanour of 
Henri. An if overborne by the sense of ms new situation, all his 
wild gaiety, all his self-abandonment, all his impatience of delay 
or deliberation forsook him; he became ^ave, serious, cautious, 
and foreseeing, like Lescure himself; and it was only when con¬ 
fronted with personal and instant danger that his old nature got 
the better of him, and he would dash into the fray, not as a com- 
monder-in-chief, who had to combine the movements of many 
masses^ but as a brave hussar, who had no thought beyond fke 
managing of his own sabre. Henri La Rochejaquriein had 
become suddenly old. 

La Vendee tvas now a deseii; covered with scathed and black¬ 
ened patches. Merlin de Thionville was for calling it ^^Le 
Departement Veng^,” and recolOnisIng it with poor labourers and 
Germans, who should get the land for the trouble of clearing 
away the hedges. It is probable that the execution of this plan 
was pievented only bj the exertions of Charette, who, struck 
with remorse for havmg quitted the grand army, left the occu- 
p^ions in. which he had been engaged on his own account) and 
kept. La Vend^ open by m^ing it again a fighting-ground. 

Meanwhile, the expatriated Vendeans were moving trough 
Bretagne (Brittany) like a creeping famine. They had to keep 
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eonstantlj on the march, so as not to aifiict any one spot with 
too much of thcur presence. Ulo hung^er of an additional mass 
of 1€0,000 human oeings is no slight visitation upon a province, 
not to speak of the numerous revolutionists who were pursuing 
them; but the people of Maine, and the Bretons too, shaggy 
and uncouth as they seemed, with their sheep and goat-»an 
dresses, had human hearts in their breasts, and strove to alle¬ 
viate the woes and simply the wants of their royalist Yendean 
brothers. Nor did the Vendeans, on their pai^ receive this 
kindness thanklessly, as if they had a right to live by impover¬ 
ishing their benefactors; so long as a farthing or a farthing’s 
worth remained, it was freely given in exchange for the neces¬ 
saries of life. A soldier caught piUa^ng was shot by La 
Rochejaquelein’s orders. And at last, when tbo whole treasury 
was exhausted, the military council, at the instance of La Boche- 
jaquelein and the Abbe Bernier, resorted to the onl}' means of 
compensation tb^ had, that of promising future payment. ^ On 
|he 1st of November, it was resolved to issue notes in the king^s 
name, to the amount of 900,000 livres, p^able at the restoration 
of peace, and bearing an interest of 4^ per cent. To be sure, in 
a commercial point of view, the 4^ per cent, was small interest, 
considering the risk; and being paid in such notes was little 
better than giving the goods for nothing. Still, the mere 
thou^t of resorting to such a form, in such circumstances, 
showed a people who had been accustomed to be honest, and 
who liked any device that could banish the d^raded feeling 
of being beggars. There was a remarkable difi^ence in this 
respect between the Vendeans and the republicans. Pillage 
was lepal in the armies of the Bepublic. One day, not long 
after the period at which we have arrived, a body of repub¬ 
licans was reviewed before Boursault, a member of Convention. 
The poor fellows were in very ragged regimentals, and had 
hardlv a shoe among them. Iroursault looking round on the 
crowd of peaceable weU-shod citizens who had come to see the 
review, and were looking on with infinite interest, pointed to 
the bare fi^t of the soldiers, and asked the citizens if they had 
the heart to let slip such a fine opportunity of laying their 
boots and their shoes on the altar of tneir country. Tne citizens 
felt a conscioii^ness that, if tiiey parted not with their shoes 
macefully and s^od-hnmouredly, they would be taken by force. 
So, witb a good grace, they salfdown on the grass and took off 
their shoes, the soldiers fittmg themselves as well as they could 
with pairs. 

Fri>m Varades, their first halting-place, the Vendee pilgrims, 
reinforced by a body of Breton royalists, set out for Laval, 
reachmg it on the 20th of October. At this time .they w^e 
aaddenM by the news of the queen’s , death, and enraged 1^ 
discovering that the great bishop of Agra was no bishop of 
Agra at afi, but an impostor. On the night of the 24th, when 
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within a league of X^aval, tliej fell in wit^ a body of Blues under 
Westennann, a division of the irepublican army which had crossed 
the Loire at Angers, and pursued a route northward through 
^jon and Maine; another division under LecheUe having 
crossed at Nantes, much farther west, to penetrate Bretagne; 
the intention of mis arrangement being to come u|^ with the 
fugitives, whichever direction they might take, and, if possible, 
shut them up between two marching armies. Westermann, 
however, was beaten, and retreated * to Chateau>Gonthier to wait 
for Lechelle, intending to join forces with him, and attack the Yen- ’ 
deans again on the morrow. La Rochejaqudein spent the loght 
in making his arrangements and encoura^ng the soldiers, hid^ 
ding them remember that the siifety of their wives'and chudren 
depended pn their winning this battue, and recalling to their uunds 
the horrors of that disaistrous retreat from Chollet, of which all 
their woes and sufferings since were but the consequence and 
continuation. A long dormant enthusiasm reanimated the 
deans; even the wounded Lescure had himself planted at s 
window, propped up bv pillows, to see the battle. When LecheBe 
came up, witn the wnoie army of the west, the fi^ht began. 
The braverr and ability of Marceau, Kleber, and estermann, 
were insufficient to counteract the blundering stupidity of the 
commandeivin-chiei^ ccHope];ating so usefully with the skill of 
La Rochejaquelein’s arrangements, and the thunder of Stoffl^’s 
cannon. The Blues were utterly defeated; and the royalkts, 
in their greatest extremity, had gained perhaps the greatest 
battle in the whole course of the insurrection. Ilie republican 
authorities are divided as to whether the loss of the battle of 
Laval was owing more to LecheUe’s military incapaci^, or to 
La Rouhejaquelein’s military genius. On the one nano, it was 
L'echelle’s last battle; superseded by the Convention, he retired 
to Nantes, where he died soon after in the arms of Carrier. On 
the other hand, La Rochriaquelein’s riiare of the mmt is testi* 
fied by the men most capable of judging. This single battie,” 
wrote General Jomini several years afterwards, “places l^t 
young«man high in the opinion of all military critics.” Again, 
the magnanimous 'Kleber, in his letter of the 28th of October, 
announcing the battle, writes thus: “We had opposed to us 
the terrible native impetuosiiy of the Yendeans, ana the power 
communicated to them by the genius of one young man. This 
young man, who is called Henn de La Rocheiaquelein, and who 
was made their commander^in>chief after me passage the 
Loire, has bravely earned his spurs. He has esmibitm in this 
unfortunate battle a military science, and an aecamcy of ma- 
nccu^, which we have missed among the brigands since Tcifou. 
If is to his foresight and coolness that the R^ublic owes a4e&at 
which has discouraged cur troops.” ^ 

The poor Yendeans had doubtless gaazied & signal victocyv l>tit 
they had a whole nation to conquer.' This new victory,-there* 
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aUm every other, was Httle better than a ebc^ms 

a fortnight of the defeat at Laval, the Be^nblict^^n 
had an efficient army leady to march after the ^gstivea.; The 
ii^naeus Carrier of 'Nantea, indeed, would hare eared them 
tumble. He jnroposed a pltm ’ktt exteiminatmg the 
not unlike that of Santerre. ''Poison the sprmgs," said he, 
writing to Kleber on tiie dth of November; “ poison bread, and 
toss it about where it may tempt the voracity of the starving 
wretches. You are killiz^ the brigmidB with hayonet-thrusts. 
Kill them with doses of arsenic; it will be neater and lees 
explosive.’’ “ If Carrier were here,” sdid Kleber when he read 
the letter, ** I would p^s my swoin throi^h him, the brute.” 
Seine really were for giving Carrier’s proposal a hearing; but 
Kteber was inexorable; he stood out ffir the sword against the 
aarsemc, and went on o]^nising his army. 

The plan which La Itochcqaqudem proposed to adopt after the 
battle m Laval, and one which, bold as it wa& really aj^^ears to 
have been the single chance the Vendeans had^ was instant)^ to 
march bacdc through Maine and Anjou 1]^ the way th^ had 
omne, pushing aside the wreck of the republicaB army, preventing 
it fifom re-Kirganising on Kleberis plan, and ultimately re-enter¬ 
ing the well-^own labyrinths of their own Booage. This plan 
was overruled. A mihtazy council was held at Inval, whie^ 
besides taking st^s for procuring supplies, deliberated what 
should be their next route. Possimy, La Rochejaquelem’splan 
mi^ht now have been ad<^ted, but the re-assembling of the 
republican army had made it too'late. There remained two slber- 
fiatives-^ march westward into Bretagne, or noithwmrd into 
Normandy. Strong reasons were stated m favour of the former; 
but, finally, it was resolved to march north-west by the {shortest 
route to the sea-coast. 


On the Hd. of November, the Vendeans left Laval, and' took 
their way by Mayenne and Brnee. Lescure died on the way, 
and was burned, liu wife never knew where. At Pougeres me 
officers were again waited upon fay mivoys fi*om the British 
government, with despatches, encouraging the Vendeans to per¬ 
severe, proxnismg assistance, and indicating GranviHe in Nor¬ 
mandy as a port at which an Bnglish fleet might convenimtiy 
hold. The council wrote a graterdl reply, pressmg for speedy 
r^ef, and repe!:ting their urgent request that a Bourbon prince 
might come over to head the army. It was also agreed with the 
e^o|rB what signal hould announce to the Et^Hsh fleet the 
taking of Granville by the Vendeans. On their way to Gran¬ 
ville, the Vendeans marched to ]>ol on the 9th, to Pontoxscm cm 
theliOlih, and thence to Avraziihes. But so great of late had 
been the ^ysical suffering among them, that murmnxings aiuae 
which no representations could suppress^ and they demanded to 
be led back to tire Bocage. Three or four hundred did actoadly 
set out to go home; hid th^ fdfl into the hands of Bfazes, 
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and ihdbr bodies afterwaads found bleadbing' on tihe road. 
Airived at Avranches, t3ie women, the^cbildimi; and the bagga^ 
wem left there with a body of isoldiers to guard them, and at the 
same time to keep open a retreat—^the mass of the aimj^amoiint- 
ing to about 30,000 mdi, marching on to eie^ to GraaTUle, 
a town on a rocky height, overloo^g the British Channel. The 
attack began on the night of the 14u; it lasted that all 

next day, and even the night following. They fought <m, lock¬ 
ing anxiously for the English flag ^t was to app^on 
horizon and bring them re£ef; but though the fliing was heard 
by the English garrison at Jersey, no relief came: and after 
noting thirty-six hours, their anunumtion gone, their bodies 
fatigued, their spirits fainting, the Vend^ans, spHe of intreaties 
and exhortations, would hold out no longer. Brewing into 
bodies, they left the sea-coast as they best could, mutteri^ 
imprecatiuns against Pitt, Bundas, and the whole E^lisn 
nation. 

Hurrah now for hornet—^back, back to the Bocagel Their 
scanty blood boiled at the name; and as they turned their ft^oes 
to the south, they felt as if their strength were rmiewed by the 
breeze blowing mom the woods of La Yendle, and fmning 
their sun-tanned teixmles. No matter that the r^ublican army 
of Marceau and Klel^r lay between; with the Boca^on the 
other side, they would bibak their way through walB of iron. 
Rrioined at Avranches by the women and children th^ had 
left there, they came back to Bol, where, on the'21st of Novem¬ 
ber, they fought one of their bloodiest battles, defeating Kleber, 
Westermann, and Marceau together—the women themselves 
luffliing about like furies in the battle, handling muskets, send¬ 
ing fugitives back to the fight, and shrieking “ Forward 1 for¬ 
ward 1 Though, after this victory , many of the Yend&uis detached 
themselves from the main body, in orc(^ to shift for themselves, 
still the great mass kept together under Stofflet and La Boehe- 
jaquelein, pressing southward, and pursued by the republican 
army, though which they had just cut their way. It was pro¬ 
posed. even now to try the effect of a march westward mto 
Breta^e, to be&iege Rmnes, and stir up a general rising of the 
Bretons; but ^ain the murmuring arose, “Home, home!” So 
southwards stiU they went. The temble Loire must be crossed 
ere they can plant their feet in La Yendee. They might cross it 
either at Angers or at Saumur. They rush to Angers: in vain— 
they cannot cross there. Oh that norrid river! Foiled, they 
fall back Hke en eblnng wave, only to rush forward again with 
greater violence. At no poiqt can they effect a pipage. Hither 
and thither they wander in despair, from La ^eebe to Mans, 
&om Mans to La Fleche agam, Westermann and his Blues 
approaching them erveiy hour. Ihe rumour is spread that the 
authoritieB nave resolv^ to allow the fugitive to disperse, and 
travel safely w ithout passports. Many believe it, and am sacii< 
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ficed. Thinned these desertions^ and utterly broken in body 
and spirit, the Andean army was defeated and shattered to 
pieces at Mans—shattered to pieces, to be massacred more easily, 
what a scene of horror for miles round 1 Here a heap of deM 
bodies yet waim, there a band of republican soldiers shooting 
women and children to build up another heap; and Westermaaon^ 
eveiywhere, simerintendin^ the butchery. On the 14th of 
December, La l^chgaquelein and the wretched remains of his 
army drew back to Laval. Eighteen thousand had perished in 
that httle district north of the Loire. Oh that terrible river I 

StiU they kept bravely together. On the 16th they made a 
rush upon Ancenis, the very point at which thev had crossed on 
their leaving La Vendee two mouths before. Westermann was 
but a few hours behind them. All the means of crossing they had 
was one small bdat they had taken from the pond of a chateau, 
and brought along with them, and another flat-bottomed one 
they fouim at the water’s edge. By La Hochejaquel^in’s orders, 
all liands were employed making rafts. Four large boats also 
were seen fastened witn ropes at the other side of the nver, loaded 
n ith hay. Oh if they bad but these boats! But who could risk 
carrying them off under the veiy eyes of the republican garrison 
of St Florent ? ITenn volunteered the trial; Stofilet and another 
brave man leaped into the little boat along with him; and 
eighteen soldiers accompanied them in the other. They had 
reached the other side, and were making away with the boats, 
when thev were attacked, overpowered, and dispersed. Thus 
La Bochejdquelein and Stofllet were separated from the Yendean 
army. 

La Bochejaquelein and Stofflet were now, therefore, on one 
side of the nver fleeing for their lives; the mass of the Vendean 
army was on the other, without a general, without a boat, and 
with the merciless di'jgoons of Westermann behind it. This sepa¬ 
ration of La Itochejaquelein and Stofllet from the miserable body 
of their followers, necessarily breaks down the brief remainder of 
our story into two nanatives. M’hat, in the first place, was the 
fate of the poor army, the Inst remains of the hundred thousand 
unfortunates who^ two months before, bad been driven from the 
Bocage? And, in the second place, what became of the two 
leaders, so strangely detached from their followers f 

CONCLUSION Of THE WAR—FATE OP LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN. 

The fate of the re'^idue of the Vendean army is sad to tell. 
Deduced now by massacre and desertion to less than twenty 
thousand, they stood almost stupified with terror, gazing at the 
point of the opposite bank whei'e thfe fatal boats were yet lying, 
aud where their two generals had' disappeared from their view.. 
Sometimes they wished vainly enough that they were on the 
other side too; sometimes they indulged a dreamy hope that 
their generals would reappear, bringing deliverance. A few of 
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their nuiiiber kept wwkin? at the rafts. Their labour waA in 
vain. A gun-boat, Ijiiig off Ancenis, ffrad and sunk them. At 
that moment Westermann and his men were battering at the 
gates and throwing shells into the town. “ Diapeme, oisperse; 
erve^ man for himself 1 ” was now the cry. They did so. Some, 
confiding too easily in a rumour which the republicans had in¬ 
dustriously spread, that an amnesty had been granted to all 
who chose to avail themselves of it, made their way with diffi¬ 
culty to Nantes, where almost all of them became Carrier’s 
victims; some, mediating a similar flight, hid themselves in 
the meantime in the surrounding fields and farmhouses, where 
they were afterwards sought out and shot: and a few managed, 
^ watching their time, to cross the fatal river, and reach La 
Vendee or some more distant part of i¥ance. Notwithstandii^ 
these desertions, a hody of between eight and ten thousand stiU 
remained together, amoi^ whom were some of the most distin¬ 
guished officers, such as Talmont, Fleuriot, Donnissan, Forestier, 
and Marigny. Adopting almost the only route open to them, 
they left Aneenis, and proceeded to Nort, meeting but little oppo¬ 
sition on the way. During this journey Madame Lescure was 
obliged to part with her child, intrusting her to the care of a 
peasant, who was to take charge of hei* until reclaimed; but 
the child died, and was never seen more by her distracted mother. 
At Nort, Fleuriot was ^pointed commander, a choice which so 
offended the Prince de Talmont, as seeming to imply a doubt of 
his fidelity, that he quitted the army and retired to Laval^a 
step adopted nowise for the purpose of •personal security, for he 
was shomy afterwards apprehended, and shot in the court of his 
own chateau, ^ 

From Nort the wreck of the army marched tP Blain, where 
they remained, making good their position against small detach¬ 
ments of the republicans, until advised of me approach of the 
main force under Marceau and Kleber, who had now joined 
Westermann, when they took their way to Savenay, closely pur¬ 
sued. A strange, ragged, wo-begone, motley crowd they were. 
Their.clothes having been long ere now worn to shreds in the 
course of their ■^(reary joumeyings, they had laid hold of eveiy- 
thing that could serve as a covering or a protection from the 
weamer. One man had on two petticoats, tied, one round his 
neck, the other round his waist; another wore a lawyex^s gown, 
which he had picked up somewhere} with a flannel nightcap on 
his head; ''a thud, had a Turkish turban and dress, whiw he had 
taken from a playhouse at La Fleche. Madame Lescure rode on 
a horse with a dragoon’s saddle, and wore a purple hood, an old 
blanket, and a large piece of blue cloth tied round her neck with 
fwine. -ITie motley crowd readied Savenay, and hastily shut 
themselves in.. Tins, 'they knew, and so did the republicans, 
must be their last place of retreat. Situated between two rivers, 
swollen with the winter rains, with the sea before them on 
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wesi^ and t3i« republicans apprdacbinff them from lite east, thej 
shut up in a cirdsi one half of which was fire, and 
odmxr water. Hardly had the fagitives shut themselves Ie^ 
SsPt^enay, when the rmublicans came up with them, tod the fight* 
iag began. For a white the attack was confined tO'maig]iifi:caxtt 
Burnishing, but it was evident that an annihilati]^ blow was in 
preparation. 

ft was about nine o’clock in the evening when Madame Le»> 
cure, who had lain down for an hour or two, was awakened hr a 
bustle, and; told to get up, for a horse was- ready to convey her 
away. Scarcely knowing what they were going to do with her., 
she was about to dismount from the horse on which th^ haa 
already placed her, when Marigny, a man whose conduct at this 
ciisis has. ear^d for him an illustrious reputation among the 
'Vend^ans, came up, and taking her horse^s bridal, led her a little 
away from the rest, and whiskered to her that she must try to 
esoEipe. He told her lhat all was ov^ j that th^ could nort stoad 
the approadiing attack of the mormng; that in twelve hours 
they would be sul dead; and that her only chance of escape was 
in flying immediately, and trusting to the darkness. Unable to 
say more, Marigny turned hurriedly away. Hastening to her 
mother and M. Donnissan, Madame Lescure repeated Mariguy’s 
words^ It was instantly arranged by M. Donnissan that she and 
her mothm* should disguise themselves as peasants, and quit the 
town under the core of the Abbe Jagault, and a townsman as 
their guide. At midnight the general, who had resolved to 
rem^ with the army to the last, bade farewell to his wife and 
daughter. ^ Never leave your poor mother,” were his last words 
to Madm^ Lescure at parting. He stood in the square of Save- 
n^, looking after them through the darkness. Th^ nevar saw 
him again. At nine o’clock in the morning, a cola heavy rain 
failing, the Yendeans under Pleuriot, Dom^san, and Marigny, 
precipitated themselves upon the republicans. Their aim was, if 
possible, to reach the forest of Gavre, where they might ttoe 
refage in the meantime, and plan some means ot crowing the 
Loire, This Fleuriot, with a small body, effected at firrt. A 
large number, induding many officers, were cut to pieces. Three 
times did the brave Marigny, holdup the standard which, in her 
happier hoius^ Madame Lescure had embroidered for the Ven- 
d^on army, dash himself against the Blues; and as often was he 
rtoulsed. ** Women,” he cried at last, “ all is lostj save your- 
sdves {” To give them time to do so, he staticmed t 1 ^o carnions 
on the road along which they must retreat, and halting with a 
few brave men between the enemy and' the fiigitives, fought an 
htmr longer. - They then fied for their lives, dispersing than- 
selves like the rest through the forest country, mere to await 
through the miserable winter what small chance of ultimate 
escape the fdtotless vigilance of the authorities might afibrd 
them. 
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Por nKmtlifi after, ntiseraUe wretclies were rooted out in twoi 
and threes £ram their places of concealment, to perish hj* the 
hands of the i;epubliean executibner. Bonnisem was daot at- 
temptizu? a new rising. The pretended bishop of Agra died on 
the Bca&ld: an impostor to gratify his vanify, there was nothing 
eke had about him. The Abbe Bernier lived long enough to lose 
his reputation. And to conclude the catalogue, we may mmstaon 
that B’J^bee, who, it will he remembered dWppeared at the 
time of the first arossing of the Loire, mortally wounded, made 
his way in that condition to the sea-coast, the scene of Charettek 
operations, where, falling into tib.e hands of the Blues tl»ee 
months after, he was placed in an axm-chair and shot, though 
dying of his old wound. 

The adventures of Madame Lescure after her departure firom 
Savenay were of the most distresaing Idnd. Pursued as a ifogi- 
tive with her mother and attendants, she was d^vered of tmxk 
daughters in the cottage of a peasant, humanefy opened fixr her 
reception. The infimts afterwards died, and Madame Lescure 
was able to make her escape into Spain. After a period of exile, 
she was permitted to return to Prtmce, and to assume possession 
of her husbandk prraerty, which had been fortunatdy spared 
from confiscation. IlW mother was now anxious that she should 
marry again—a proposal to which she long felt very repugnant. 
«I was unwilling/’ she says, ** to lose a name so dear to me, 
and so glorious. 1 could not hear renouncing all remembrance 
of La Vendee, by thus entering on a new existence. I therefore 
resisted my mothrr s solicitations, till 1 saw in Poitou M. Louis 
de Xa Ro<mejaquelem^ the brother of Henri. It seemed to me 
^at, by marrying him, I attached myself more to La Vendee, 
and that, ly uniting two such names^ I did not offend wmnst 
him whom I loved so much.” She mamed M. Louis de La Boche- 
jaqucdein in March 1803. Prom that period her life ran some¬ 
what more smoothly; hut her second husband was killed at the 
head of a body of Vendean loyalists m June 1815, a few days 
before the battle of Waterloo. 

It remains now to tell ^at became of Stofflet and Henri La 
Bochejaquelein. Separated from the army at the Loire in the 
manner we have already described, the two generals went hither 
and thither throngh the desolatea Bocagc^ trying to raise men 
to renew the struggle. Charette, who, since the evacuation of 
the (fistrict by the vend^ans, h^ taken up his station in it, was 
then at Maujevrier. Here La Boch^acjudein had an interview 
with him. Charette, who, with all his patriotism, had much 
personal ambition, |pd who saw in Henrrs return the prospect 
of, a divided or contested command, received him coldfy; and 
unfortunaitely for the cauie» they ^d both at heart, me two 

S arted in anger, Charette to pursue his plans in Bas-Poitou, and 
A Bochejaquelein to raise a force of his own. He and Stofil^ 
kept together, and bj^ a series of small successful engagements 
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they be^an. to make thdr preaence felt hy the republicans. In 
March 1704, at the head of a smaU band of ^asanta, they 
Attadked the garrison of the village of Nuaille. « After the vio 
toty, Henri saw the neasanta preparing to shoot two republican 
grenadiers. Stop,** he cried to we peasants; I want to speak 
with Ihem.*' Adv«|iiiw to the gr^diera, he called ont^ ** Sui- 
render, and yon JlmU have ^lives.” At that instant some 
one pronounm hk name* tJ&M of thB jnenadiers turned^ |ire- 
sentw his samrite entd kted* !Hie ban staniok Henri the 
forriiead, hod mmU,tbthe otomid dead. Thiuu oa^thetth of 
March 179^ attbttfilm of twmtf-on& died Henm de InlEbche- 
ja^uelri^ w hmif m JU Veadt^e. He and his murderer were 
thrown As the Romans taoated HannibsA'hia 

enemiea d4A^i|dm'%e honour of diamterring his body, to We 

he was reeRy dead. 

Hunn the 8hMy;ef the subsequent ^oeeedings is ccmrid^bly 
less eimlMtining tW narrative of the great war of 1703, 
BtiU the death w lioi HochqjaqueM M wot by any means 
ejctingnilld^^ths royaRit enAmem of the Yendeans, or paralyse 
their activity. On the conti^ry, the struggle was protracted for 
several years; Chairette acting as the insurgent commander 
on the coast, Stoffiet in the interior, and the two occasionally 
acting in concert. Besides what they did^ an independrait insur* 
ruction, called the Wfr of the Chouannene, was going on north 

the hoire, Tha Gmvenrion began to see that no amount of 
lighting, burning, or massacre, would ever eradicate the inve¬ 
terate alist &riing of the population of the north-west; and 
probably conscious, at the same time, that the Revolution was 
now stnmg enough to be able to atfbid to be goierous, they re¬ 
solved to offer tmms to the Yendeans; by which, on acknow- 
Udgii^* the authority of the Republic, they were to enjoy the 
unmoMed exercise of their xeUgmn, have Ik^om from military 
service, and receive indemniWtion for their losses. Though 
the terms offered were accepted, the habit of insurrection was 
too sti*(mg to make the long oontinnanoe of tranquillity possible. 
Accordingly, |t reqinred me judgment and moderation, ^ well 
as the great xnilita^ capacity, of General Hoche to reduce the 
west ox Rnmce to anything like order. This was in 1795. 
Hoche’s exert^s were made complete by the almost simul¬ 
taneous deaths of the two surviving spirits of Ube insurrection, 
Charette and Sto^et. Stoflet was Men, tried by mOitaiy comr 
ipjsaion, and shot at Angers in Februaiy 1700. After wander¬ 
ing about in concealment for some time, Charette was taken on 
the 23d of March, and ihot at Kantes thqm days after. With 
the death of these leaders the war in 1 a Venaee terminated; axul 
peace and order were gradually restored to this long distxncted 
countnr* 
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HAVE to-day, December 15, 1764, vieited Dr Snarl, 
and received from- him £10, tbe smoimt of my balf- 
year's salary. The receipt eveiifjf this hardly-eamed 
sum was attended with some uncomfortable cireuin- 
stances. 

Not until I had waited an hotxr and a half in ^ odd 
'jr ante-room, was 1 admitted into the presence of my rever^skd 
o employer, who was seated in an eaQr-ehitr at his %ritin^ 
desk. The money designed for me Was lying by hhn^ ready 
counted. My low bow he returned with a lofty side-nod. 
while he sligntly pushed back his beautiful black silk'cap, and 
immediately drew it on again, ReaUy, he is a man of mudi 
dignity; and I feel 1 can never approaw him without the awe 1 
should have in entering the presenoe of a king. 

He did nOt urge me to be seated, although he wdl knew that 
I had walked eleven miles in tiie weather, and that the hour 
and a half’s standing in tho antenroom had net much hd^ted to 
my wearied limbs. He pointed me to the money. My 
neart beat viol^tly when I attonpted to introduce the subject 
which 1 had been for some time contemplating—a little in¬ 
crease of my salary. With an ^fony as if I were about to 
(^mioit a cnme, I endeavoured to br^ ground, but at every 
effort words and voice failed nm. 

**Did you wish to say anything?” observed the rector very 
ppH tdy . ' 

me; everything is so dear thin I am 
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ficftv6elr able to get along ia iSkeae liard times with small 
8SiUu^«" 

, SmaiU BiJaiy I Upw cm jpn tMok so 7 7 easa at any tkoe 
tMnotixe another vies^r aMfeor.’^ 

^For £ia) WmsMb a me tsiglvt iiiMl manage 

■artKh that sum." 

I hope Mf fm not Moemd any addition ? 


^*Tes, only taro,: 
Jenny, my woetti is 
soon be 


hht ihey am gaowinj 
nglilam^ and Felly, tiMs 


** ao nBaeai idm hitfci CsnndtyourgifiB^oiit?^ 

I "wm a ih mn aa wh^ lie eut the Interview ahtitft hy 

riste mm mmtvmg^ wile he WMst to {he window, that %aiFaa 
Sony he M mm lifene io talk with me to-day. ^But yon oan 
thiiiSli: St Mr,^ ha awndlnde^ '^ninaher you will fetmn your 
Bitimfehmte a 

mhowed 'w s fy ngl Xondhedlda vap, vs if wWng me 

to he gOBtt. 1 acttOsdasj^ lH ih id money, and took my leave^ 
quite disheartened. Xnad never been received or dismissed so 
coldly before, and har that some one has been speaking ill of me. 
He Old not Invite me to dinner, or to^partake of any refresh¬ 
ment, as he had done on fonner occasions. Unfortunately I had 
depended on him dcdag s% dnr <1 eame from home without break¬ 
ing my fast. Haring bo^j^ a penny loaf at a baknr’s idtop in 
the outskirts of the town, Iteok my war homewaed. 

How cast-down wns X na I trudged along! t cried like a 
child. The bread I was eating was wet with zny tears. 

fyf Thomas! Blame tqKm thy faint heart! Lhres not 
the gramouB God stillt What if thou hadat lost the place 
■cntlrelyt And it is only £5 less! It is indeed a quarter of 
my whole little ywly atipend, and it leares barely lOd. a-di^ 
to Ibed nnd dsthe tlxtro of us. What is there IdE^ for tm ? l£e 


Wiio dotfam the Wm of the field, fmd feeds the yoimg ravens,^ 
will Be not shkdd vs wifii his P^vidence? Arouse ihee, Aunt 
heart 1 We mast dehy ourselves some of our wonted luxuries. 

Dee. Id.—believe Jenny is an angel. Her soul is morq 
beautiful than her person. 1 am ahnost seamed of being her 
fiUher; she sK Oo munh more |^us timn I am. 

X had not the courageyestmday to teU my girls the bad 
When I mentaenad it to-day, Jnony at first looked very 8eriob||tf 
hot suddenly she biighteaed up and said, " Yeu are rnsquietedre 
ibaer?*' ^ 


** Should X not be so?” X readied. 

No, yon should not” t 

*<Bear child,” said I, "we shall never be free finmkdebt msd 
trouble. I do not knew how we can endure our harasaanents. 
You see our need is sore; £16 will hardly suffice for the tawe 
aiecessaiieB of ^ustenoe; and who wfil assist as?” 

» ^ 
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Polly Bested hendf da my kxmt patted W >nd said) 1 
tnali to t^l you somethiog, dear laldierk I dmiaait last olglit 
IkaA it vas New-Seax^a day, and tihaet tlisUb|p oame^ 
where ihere was a s|deadiil lUKnr, Slut m^aply dlBi&oiiPtad i&om 
Ilia lione 'be&ee 0 (xt dear mad olme io. Wd Ipd laotiitx^ to set 
^Ofeldm, andiieisndamdaemeaf liieoamdaiiirtimta^ WQO^ 
in Tessek of mkL and fiSvm'- HiiUtauy masio aofUtdtad onAi^, 
an^ only wiidi the aomii^ smna |«e^ tedJlemd, 
a InediQjp^a mitm en a Fidvst omihami. It lo^d vmylike 
the peuatod eape of the biahapa 4ih the old idcfianHMOks. SSia 
xoitre was put on ye^ tad^ and it ibodmaaft you .gmadly. Yet 
the oddity of tidaip mmsed me ‘h» iftottn ifeiB. X was avt of 
birea;di; and then dmmy wadeed me iwMah made me «rexte 
angry. Surely this dvamn ^ eomemn^ d» do trith a 
Yt^s present; and it is mw <mly fourteen 4f|fB tiQl Mew^Year’a 
day.” » 

“ Oh,” mid I to Pdlly, **lbkfw oan you ^> 0 ak of wh neauenset 
Dreams can ncnrer fiome'tme but by aooidmti” 

** But, f^ldier, ave not Praams from Oed|” 

** No, no, child : put uwsy idl «a(!hfbames.” 

Altho^h 1 said «o to Pojly, 1 nrrste the*diusan dewm When 
in despai:^ one is apt to amae on may tdde'Jto nrt^paxt. A New- 
Year’s am would certain^ be aeo^tahkfto all of us. 

All uy I hare been at my aoconista. I de net like aocoutits. 
Beckomiag and money matters distmot my h a ndy and make my 
heart omji^ and hea;Fy. 

Dee, 17.—Hy debts, God he praised) <ms aH new paid but oste. 
At five difierent plaoes I paid m £9, XSLa t hme therefore left 
in luady money 0s. This mnat last a half year. <M help 
u&! 

The black hose that 1 saw at tailor Culbay^e I xnuat lei^ un- 
purchased, althoug^h I need them greatly. T!hiry san indeed 
pmfety weU worn, yet still in good condxtian, ana the patoe la 
reaacmable: but Jenny needs a doak a gpeat deal more. I pity 
the dear cnild when i see her shivodn^ in that thm camlet. 
Polly piost be satisfied with the doak tyhscli her eutar has made 
for her so nicely out of her old one. > 

1 must give up my shmo of the newspaper wtiicih neighbour 
Westbuxn and I took tc^^ether; and this goes hard with me. 
Here in (V—^ without a newspaper, one knows nothing of the 
course of affairs. At the horse faces at Newmarkeyhe Duke of 
Cumberland won iSfifiOO of the Duke of Grafton. Jt^is wonder¬ 
ful how Bfeerally words of Scriptiire are alwiys iidjfiUed. To 
him who ha^ shall be given ;”4dd “ 3PrDm him who hatn not 
shoH be taken away.” 1 must lose £S of even rnywemm salaiy. 

^gain murmuring; fy upon me. WheusAne would I oom- 
ptoiiaf Not uirely mr a newspaper which T «m no longer aide 
to take. May not 1 leam from others whether 'General Paen 

succeeds in maintainin g the ;&eedam of Corsica, or any iuch* 

a 
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ll^afgAia. 


mttiet if{ jfomgfn »?WB? I d» iiot ^biar l&r £cir lie lue 

20,000 'vetex^is. 

jD^Cm 

procured 
Xkow 4 

tomolceitupaiiev^ _ ^ , 

better then If txii ha^b, at ber own price, 

ber voice ie Tjgpoo joy* 4ebb^ 

vrtmts tp epjpew >#ieir WMik ^ w time im Kev^F^ 

Yeiu'^s dajr: jt^a JP<w Mi d MiyMl eo^iDlmjaiii^ inwdictaoiw 

about it. I me^ pe m not .gis^iete^ pleaeure 

lU the costly present pwmt- w veewtume laM^e l«m—the twd 
diamond nogti ihe iftfo !r«teW bat^UleiKOv ^e ^tols 

ml$id ^ cCMtLy carpbtl, the Jiioii the 

20^000 se^^ums ia ^ 

Jenny Miye me ijjifi cil^ ib luxTuriMu ^atil 

year’s day nm must buy no wpi ill as it thinild be. 

Neighbour Western ^ a r^ble I te34 him yesterday 1 
must disoobtiime taty Bubseiiptica the beBtamiper^ because I 
am not sure of my liresent seMy, tm>t even or my place. He 
s2t0<^ my haod emi Baid,^“yeiy tftea I will take the papei*, 
and you shaU still read it udth me.” ^ 

One must never dtajKidr* ^Pheie am more good mm in the 
world than cam thinks^ eapachOly the poor. 

2%6 mme dstv* eve^^SHm baker is a somewhat iiamw^miiided 
man. Althoit^ I hhn nmldngs he dears that X may. When 
Polly went to dmdifi loii^ nad mimd it vexy small am bad^ 
risen, or half-bumi^ ha bmicn ant into a quarrel with her, so 
that people stopped m the atreetf He declaim that he would not 
sell upon credit^thait we ^miat go risewheie Hxe our bread. I 
pitied PoUy. 



y nlaeeF It distressing, 

me. The huteber ewnx nmet have gm a hmt of it^ It oertamly 
was not without desi^ that he seat his wife to me with ccun- 

_A 1 __ 9 xl. - »_fl-itix*— __ 



Isttona^ms herXove exidreqiieQtfer US. 3he 
advised us to go to Cowwiied, tm buy the httle meat we 
want of him, as ha is a rimmr Atan, am is able to wait for 
hie money. I eared not to tm '&e good woman how that 
person treated us a year ego, when he dierged us a penny 
a^pound more than others for his meat; and, when his atmsfeie 
language oould not help him out, and he could not deny it, 
how he 'declared round{f that he must receive a little iuteMbt 
when he was h^ out of his money a.whole year^ and mm 
showed us the door. 

I still have in ready money j82, Is. Sd. What shall 1 do if no 
‘ /■ 




QA«wiQtrtsietsiiefAikdif 
Dv Bnarl appoint euvMe^ iben must I aikA my poor ehilU 


^ren%elumiad 


Be it io 


medom 
I OkMiieli 


ifi 



I liaTt warilteii tni eoMi letter ta X>r 

8Diarl:~< ’ ' " V 

« H3st8rbs 3> ipviite #i«lt m ham. It Is Mid 

Oiat yoTir my Mead. 

I know; 1^1 wlietiier lihe report lias any or ’wket&er it 

hae anseli Vnexdly'jElnta ^ to Mine pcreone 

the interdetr I hidldt^ yott. 

The offiee whli Von lim ihtrfiiled We I h»vo die> 
diargod wi^ eeid atod X have preatML the word of 

God in alt ptnitgr; and I hM lieard no «ompihi^lHk^ Bven my 
inward momtor eondeamt ^HOSt When X hnmhly aeked &r 4 
little incTeaee of my smnH ytnt xedertaoe epoke af ra> 

dneing <he small anpend; irnl^ acaroalyattfficeBio procure me 
and my family the baare neoaalarias of 11 now ie«^ your 
humane heart to deeii^ '' ^ * 

I have taboured «hil:t«en years under yjtv reverence's pious 
nredeoessors, and a year and ahalf undM^ycmrself^ 1 am now 
fifty years md) attf my heir begins to grew gioy» Without ae- 
ttuaintanoesy rnttw patron^ without the proepeot of another 
nvingj without the means of esam^e my hdsad in any other way, 
mine and my chOdfun^a fate depmos upon your ooemaaioRt lx 
you fail us, there mmaiiks ho siQiport mr us but toe beggar's 


ut the proipoct of another 
my hrbad in any other way, 
upon your ooxBMeioRt if 
)rt mr us but toe beggar's 


sends upon your oo; 
viQ^mrt mr us but 


beggar's 


My daughters, gradual^ |fr o W ii up, occasion, witii ihe dosest 
eceaomy, merest dmiiBe. My eliM daughter, Jmmy, sup¬ 
plies the plaer of a mother to her sIstM, and conducts our damasne 
eoncems. We keep xm servant; my daughter ia maid, eeok, 
WMhorwoman, taikKrass^ and haen aBommmssr, whUe I am the 
eaipenter, mason, chmaneyHSwesper, w<md"(»tter^ gardener, &f- 
mo^ and wohd-caUHer of »e XmnaeholiL 
Gkid's mercy has attendnft Us Mtherio* ? Wy have had no si(d^- 
ness; indeed we eouMmit havepnid'^medwSoes. , 
Mydadghtm hams mvaihmlBfUd to do otimr wux^ auch aa 
was^g, mending,and sewingj butC*r~»a^Httleplace^and^ 
i^ny raiw have wry got any. Most pemons here do melMlw 
imMolawptk: none esn a»icj(d to employ others. bK, 

i t assure you, m all hum^tf,% will Ite a hard task to oavfjmiR 
and mine through the year upon £SX); but it will be hard^alnf 
if I am to i^j^gtj^upon But 1 mrow myself on yefl% 



the wMe 

30^ 

pcrverty.” 


eee, 1in e 

in the w ail«h 
linini if 


eee^* 

in 


do not recoil oon^ota^n ^ ih^lf. It 

ia with the elomoM 9fi wtith m limei^; M a^tpm the 
power of hie a^eineii, hnt not •i|wligin>|ihefir,«fl^ ti^ the 
Qonsfattrtion of msy paJ^h ' 

The sme dtq^Jermpmr--Tl;ii» ntemniy 1 
e etnnger vfiu> nelL eenwanei e*ree ni||mfe w '^le hm. He 
ina, oa. acoeent of UEwent aShif^ i» oeme to hhn. 


iti¥8el£ 

Ja^epwB 


dtheie 
If. It 


1 hewe been to hhco 


!^^ e haiwdeotee jWDig nian of 


boro the tnaRtSr ^ JHe iroimd hel^ 

ahdtoa^ originellif of e nner maieswHhM^^ wee tax 
more de&oed end idabbj. 1%e7«Quagr aadnstifired, itotwith- 
standing the deiniageiBMott cil hes dri^, to do df gom todlj. 
He had on at least a csean dtiH of the ftrteet Hnen, whioh per> 
hem had Jtnt been girm hbn bqf eoxne dniiJntehlo ha^. 

He led me into a private roenm begged patdon a thousand 
tunes for birru^ tmUed spa end pcpeeeded to tnlonn me^ 


bo a private room, begged patdon a thousan 
tmhied end pcpeoeded to tnlovni n 
nnM, tM he4ouM bimsdf in moat painfv 
ml hehaoer nobodfin this pkoe. whereAio ha 


arrived hiBl evening» end had thmbee had Wonrte to me ae a 
clergyman. Be Im «4ded^ by pro^sMion on ector, but Un- 
fbrtonately m intended to proceed to 

idancheBter. He had eoepmed wewdy eU his mun^j and had 
not enough to pay his mne at the han-^ say nothing of the 


In hit despair to xee> Twebne ahtihingB, he said, woiud he a great 
assistanoe to him. Givie^ hie name, Se3m fleetmam he 
xnieed if I would favour him with that advance, that n« would 
hcmonrahly aiid thankfully it, so soon as he was pgain 

ecetmeemd with any i^matre. I^ere was no necessity for hib 
depictiBg hie durtrese in me se much at length, for his ^satures 
expressed more trouble than his words. He probably read soine- 



£ 6 r 047t jgdwaal to wtoito lliaar>, 
towAAv^; iKKd <toiM a0i unto! 
did a«rf) IbdW Ifiik 

1 i mt iiri ni^Ah*^. fia^ lauL i 

saijd^ S^Msoiam, j<i» «s^ 


'iiim toif'tt totooB 
(r«ev wid m 
totastoTtotoi ptoStii^ I 


my l^tod W» idto|liM(to| fftod 
saijd^ f<m «^)toa m^v RaMB « IUI|« ptotoHoa. 

Vcmaeal aMp0<»; Jtoilto^lu^TfluiE'lotak. Xtoi]|f$Kiii*7«)4 
«a aamrmia amhornt,^ 

1 went hma. Qpi tbe X Iflwniglto to togpeid:^ ** Hbw odd 1 
tile Btoana^ alwaje oonfeft dm tojDBieH--*4aed «m aetor to a<dtog^ 
man! Tharantoto toaontodtitoV'^ tof totoiM 
wxetelied and tke tmSy Iticaa toa§nto« Wltoefvto i» to need 
comes to me, who hate the least to gioea<^ When t ^;4ltoto|^ 
with stoanspeie, one oi tito ocNin|ian 7 to enat to hate »dMfvlJdnch 
looks staaoXfy^ at wluRt S adi totpif, and camto atid toys higtoild 
nose diceotf^ on. my &nee»^ 

When X arriraa at hoato, X the tMUSerm wto tiie etoan^ 
waS} and what ha wanted^ Jtomy's adtute. said 

tenderly, “ I know, totittoy wto#Jttathtok^ aito tosteitoa X hare 
notiunff to adnSe.” 

<7SwhatdoItitofckf* ^ ^ 

"Why, titotyea wilide 'itoo totostoto actor JayohhsgMi Ood 

and Ihr Snarl aHQQ: do wnto , 

I hdSi thocii^ ms endk tnh^ M t wtohed X had. 7 act tile 
twdlire shdlm^ ^ gnva tipto to d^y to dM to tito tto> 
veller. 1 did dimmre to IhMffi to hto jtouUiltoiito tottnliles toe. 
Ini^ratltndc stitoHw 1>f i hwes^ % had my semon 
to prepara. , 

2^ day, ^ae.'-'Ilie actor is certoitily a worths man. 
When danny returned the mn,. she had innidt to toll about 
hun, and also about tha landlady. Thm womim had tonnd out 
mat her g<ueab had an mgffty po^et, and Jenny oould not deny 
that she had topuj^hi him miate moi^. So Jmx^ had to hsten 
to a long^'diboonrae oh tito ibUy of girln?, whan <me has nethha^ 
htoksel^ and the daturer of vatormto, when one has not 

the wherewithal to ^tbe his own ohildjKEn. " Cbaniy shosdd 

7 
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begin at home.” “ The shirt is nearer than the coat,** 
feed one’s own maketh tatand so on. 

X hod juit tamed in nay sermon again, when Mr Tleetinan 
stared. He cotdd not^ he said, lesrre C—p- wilhont thanking 
his b^efaotor, by whose means ne had been delivered j&om the 
greatest ernbariiimammt. Jetmy was just setting the table. 'We 
had a pancake and aome turnips: and I inpitea the traveher to 
dine with ns. He the invitation. It was very timely, 

he intunated, l&r he eaten a very soanty hretdfast. Polly 
brought some' beep. We had nf>t for a long time ihred so well. 

Mr JP^estmim seemM to es^ey himsetf with us. He had quite 
lost that axiadkius IcNDlt ^ had; yet there was ^ Shy reserved 
manner about him, which Is peculiar to the unfortunate. He 
inferred thdt we were Vary heg^, and of that we assured him. 
He Bupposi^, also, that I was rmm‘«nd better to do in the world 
than 1 dadxm to Ther& however, he was mistaken. 

Without doubt the omer and cleamuness of oui^ parlour dazzled the 
good man, the eleamiess of the windows, the neatness of the cuiv 
tains, of the dmneistable, the dc»er, and the biightness of our 


tains, of the dmneistable, the dc»er. an 
tables and chairs. One usually dnds a 
in the fellings of the pocuy necauee t 
or^ 


haye. But order 
sainted wi:i^ and i 
a perfect nustveas 


nd the biightness of our 
i great laek of cleanliness 
tifer do not know how to 


aii|d neatness, as I idways preached to my 


to my daughters, are great save-alls. Jemoy is 
i ^wN^n. almost surpasses her mother; and 


Her sharp 


she 18 laingteg up her sister Polly in the same way. Her sharp 
eyes not a nyomhrk ean escape. 

Our guetft soon beeame quite thmlliar and intimate with us. 
He spoke more, however, of our^tuation than of his own. Hie 
poor man must have some trouble on his heart; f hope not u|)on 
his consfienoe. I remarked that he often broke off suddenly in 
conversation, and became depressed; then again he would exert 
himself to be cheerful. God comfort him i 


As he was quitting us after dinner, 1 gave him much ^end^ 
(*ounsel. Actom, Z Ibiow, are rather a Ttght'minded folk. He 
promised me sacredly, as soon as he should have money, to send 
back my loan. He must be sincere in that, for he looked Very 
honest, and several thnes asked how long 1 thought I shduld be 
ftble, with the remainder of my ready money, to meet the necc’s- 
Mties of my houseiudd. 

Hjs last words were, It Is impossible it should go iH with 
you m the world. You have heaven in your breast, and two 
angels of God at your side.” With these words he pointed to 
Jenny and Polly, and so departed. 

I>ec. 20.—^Hie day hae passed very quietly, but I cannot say 
very agreeably, for the grocer Jones sent me his bill for the year. 
Cousi^ring w'-hat we had had of him, it was la^er than we had 
expected, inthough we had had northing of which we did not 
ourselves ke^ an account. Only he nkd raised the price of 
all hiB articles; otherwise his account agreed honestly with ours. 


8 
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Tlie womt is the aireara of my las^^year's hill. He beg’ged 
for the payxaent of the same, ^ he is m g^]t Reed of money; 
hut what creditor is notf The whole What amounts 

to'eighteen.sj^i31inp^ .-v'.v,'-' .« ^ ■ 

I went to ^ Mr^JoueSi ^ho, oR the. whol4'is;a .po]i^ end 
Reasonable ^an. 1 to.;satiss^ hin\ pa 0 r|]|^ Im in part, 
and promising to the remaindW by'iEaster; hut he; was not 
to be moved, and regretted that he ^ould be farced tO:|i^£eed 
to extremities. If he could he would gladly wait; bRt only 
within three days he would Imve to pay a note which hi^ just 
been presented to Inm. I know that wi^ a merchant credit is 
everything. 

To all this there was nothing to he'said in reply, afteEr my 
ri^eated I'euuests for delay had proved vain. Should X have let 
him go to |aw^ against me as he tlireatened 7 I sent him the 
money, and^ 'paid oif.the whcde debt. Birt.now my whole pro¬ 
perty has mdted down ho sliillings. Heaven grant that 

thb actor may so<»i retixm X lent Mm otImTwiae 1 know 
not whathelp the^e is for ua. 

Again despairing 1. Go to, thou man of little faith; if thou 
knowest not, God hnoweth. Why is. thy. heart cast down ? 
What evil hast thouldone t is no crime. 

24.—One may be righ^ .ha(X>y ^fter s OlL. even when at 
the poorest. We have a ’^ota^d pleasures .m Jenny's new 
cloak. She looks as beaulifhl .in it as- a bride; but she 
wishes to wear it the ,4rst time abroad at church on New- 
Year’s day. ^ . 

Every eyriung ri^e .reckons ''up, and-shows me how little 
expense she has meurred through the day. We are aU in bed by 
seven o'clock, to sav^oil and (»}al; andi^at,w^-find,4s noga^t 
hai'dship. The girls are so much^ the more mduatrioua in the day, 
and they chat together in bed tmtii midnight. We have a beau¬ 
tiful supply of turnip and y^^atables; and with these Jenny 
thinks we can get tkg^gh. rik or eight w^lcs.without running 
in debt. That were a atrche of managmnent without parallel. 
And until then, we a^l hope that Mr Xleetman will keep his 
word .like an hcmest xnan, a^ j^y ua back, the lomu If I appear 
to distrust him, it awidcms all Jenny's Xfi^l. She will allow 
nothing evil to he said'nf^^ OCmedien. 

That peraonage hii our oonatant topic.-. The girls especially 
zns^e a gi*eat deal out of hhn. His appaarance interrupted the 



chievous Polly exclaims, ‘1 But. he is aaj, actor 1 ” . Ihen Jeimy 
teUs of the celebrated actors m^IioudOn who are ininited to dine 
with noblemen and the princes of the fsm^y; and she is 
ready to prove that IBleetman whl become one of .the first actors 
in the world, for dne taints, a graceful address, and 

well-chosen 

V ' 
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' Y«s, mdecd!” said tlie sly PoUy veay wittily^ feeau- 

phrases! He called y;OU 4UEi 
« AcnA yftw tQOj” cgieA,Jiebayy«Qi»ewhi^ - 

« But I was only titfown & to the hargadn/^ 3 ^oiaed Mly; 

«iielo<dcedouly at ym." - . ^ 

Ihis tdiat am «ialdisli lailtety *f uay^laren^ awEocei^ uay 
anxiety. Parmts maaa^ midBi ^,; Pofly is gyawiag-.^ 
yeony is silseitdy^ghi^^ vdiat ftmect lurae 1 of .^^exa^ 
these pM^ dbil&on nrm’hhsdvidn^? ^leeny w a weH-ho^, modesty 
baudsotne maiden; mt all O—^kiiows oup poverty. We are 
therefore liHl» reg>Bxded} 'Had it vrsll be to fino. a husband 

for Jenny. An ang-el without money .;|a not thought half so 
much of TWInfr-a-daTfl as a vixen, nragfid of ^aineas.^ Jenny’s 

only wealth is irer ^reatle face; -libat wenrhadylooks kindly on. 
Even the grocer Jones, when she nansbsa .liim imsornwy^ gave 
h^ a .pound of almoBds and icaxsiisn as.«'pmsfini^^ md told her 
bow he was gxieved to fake my .noom^ iltuBA, M I bougld of 
ham, he wwald g^e me taeem till-Emter. fie has certainly 
never once said so much to me. , 

^?nien I die, who will take easro of,any,^d®(ofete children? 
Who 1 tlte God of Ihcy are Mheaat ouiMfied to go to 

service anywhere. , 1 will not distress myself about the future. 

26,—Two distressing days these nave been. I have never 
Ijad so laborious a <]feristitta«. I preached my two aermons in 
two days several tinma in fenr dijflBsTent churchi^ The road was 
very bad, and the Wind and weutheriiiiarfu}. Age is begmning 
to make itself felt, and I fii»d I have not the fiosba^ mid aoti- 
x'ity I once had,. Indei^ cal^ge and turnips, scat^ly buttemd, 
with only a gl^ of fresh-^Wat*^ do .not amu'd nourish¬ 

ment. 

1 have dined both days wr^ Farmer Hur^. !l%e ^ple in 
the country iwe much more hospitable than here in^ this small 
town, whore nobody has thought of iavitmg ’me to dinner these 
' wx months; Ah I '^qcadd I'huve only had my dauy^ters with me 
at table! What p3^iiei«a was tl^^l CJould have only 
had for a Christmas &a8t what the toner’s dogs loceived of the 
fragments of ourmeaXi They did, indeed, ha^ some cake, and 
they are feasting nil' it now while I .write. It was lucky that I 
had courage, ^f^hen ’^te farmer and wife pressed me to eat 
moiHi, to say that, with their leave,* J woidd carry a little shce 
^ the cake home tp my daughters. ’The good-hearted pec^e 
packed me a little and^ beside^ as it rained weiy heid, 

sent me home in their wagon. ■ ^ 

Eating and drinking are indeed of little importance, . If <me 
has enough to satisl^ his huugw and ihfest. Yrt it may not be. 
denied that a (^mifortedde provision, to the bt^y is an a^aeeable 
thing; one’s fhoagistB are elearear; one fe^ with more vivacity. 

I am very tirem My oonvepsation with Famuer Hurst was 

\t'orth noting; but I wiU write it oiF to- morrow. .. ^ 

»n ' A" V '' 
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* 2hc. 37,-^I lieart"to write a Tir 0 j«d of' my opaverBaiaon 

with Faiioeir Hwt. Thia moniing’, as I was sitti^ by the tore, 
re^&etk^ on vaidoas^attem, a^righboax' steppe ih jto aricrif we 
ha^ hes^' 4if a romom* 'that wa^<me£ Jixool: IB^saet 

had destveyed himsrif. No such int^i^eiiGe had Teaohed r^s. 
event ue .attew camie of diola^. was a a^,> 

elf xxQT samtadfw^ ‘Hhd hria^ a fow, as *1 he- 

l»eiKrd,a cohsotoorioiq^axud^^^ C, jssime ressB ago, 

beeame aasmity itoe 'lidsi to ^dMemiaia. iB'kdiisou f<w «a«» ’€€ 

£100; -■..- ,.' . '■'. '.■ ,. '.■ 

The khdwhidbl gawe^iidr^iBSriidmliidaiev^ cimeritod. 
It was a thing himg^ ouee^i^haad; the mambeaime of 
it aom^toAes gs;va «ie was bitteriy 

been emhamsa^ .had hiiasrif up 

to drinhte^^ Instoed.^heaf^ tm atote aai^rtoes, aa waa 
his duty, he has, t ^esr, suxdk andei* ttaa, 1 .must visit Mr 
Fieldson, to huow.riie irarst. 

Sa?ne dai^j noon .—hare been to Aldemum Esridson, wlio eom* 
forted me not a little. He said he had heard the report, but that 
it-was very doubted whethez^Brocto had destseyed hknself There 
had heen^ aastheni^ so 4 rekiri^ home ooues- 

fottod, and prayad :wi^ to would, he grackms to. 

me. 

1 hsfd hardly reached the ..house,• adsen :Fol^ I'an to meet 
me, exclaiming, almost breatl^bss^ '^4- tottorl a mtt^ £i;&m Mr 
l^eetman, s&ther, as^ I am sore it..omttoms mon^l But 
the postage is sevenueame;!^ Jienny, witohhashmg looks, handed 
it to me before 1 hadvhdd down ia^/hat«ud stoC The riaildreu 
were half out of their wits .whh joy m I.fws^ied.dride their 
scissors, and said, **Dp you not.see, cfaiidren, that it is harder 
to bear a great joy with emnpasusu lhafi:4greaar eadlf .1 have 
often admired your ^eei^tolneto when we were ^aa greatefst 
want, and hnew mdi whet^ wse w^ 'toad toed tor the next 
day; but xmw toe first .f^toile ef tortune |mts you. beside youiy 
s«4ves. To pUBish you, ^ehafi ttdt wpto' toe Mar until after 
dianar.?? . 

-Jenny would have it tte it Ms -not toe:moneyyhiat Mr Heat- 
man% honesty and driighted her^ mid that she 

only wanted to hnow wind how he was*, but 1 

adhered to my deta^mtoatom./ ^This littto onriosi^^ must wisely 
leam to pracftise patimoe. ,, ■ ^ 

7%e same day, eve, — Our joy is turned into aerrow^ The 
letter with toe mon(^ ,<^UQeno^.,ltom Mr Fleetman, but from the 
Etw. Br Snarl. He gives me norioe tomt om* engagement will 
tea^inate at Baster, and he .informs me that un^ that time X 
ui^y looh about, for another sitMimi, .and that he has accotd- 
iia^ly not only pmd me up my ealaiy in advance, that 1 may 
bear any ti^avelliiig expenses which 1 may be at, Init also 
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diuected the aew view:, i»j saupessor, to atte»d4^ the csre id 

Itwm appears that tlie Wlli;s eC. the pe(^ here 
not wholly without foiindalafl^l '«(^it may*elso he trne, wh#ia 
the new viw had.4^j*ed Jbhs 
peadSly, because he has jniBusptedil^iieaF.#!^ of &wvepm<%' 
a lady of doubtful iiepntatw^; .^So X:m^fi0&e rnr om^ 
hreaa for the sake of a peradh, ^d ipto the abiteet 

with my poor ‘;it^ldj»pj;-heca^%'jn^ ,4^ to huyvpay 

place at the price hf hi& own honoar. ’ ■ . 

31y daughtwfi tuniedE-deadly prie. whenfound tiiat the 
letter did not oimae frcnai. Idr Ineetmaa, but from ^ rector, and 
that the money, instead of heingt the geuerone xetam of a mtefnl 
heart, was the last wretched gratni^ Ahc iby lonp^ a3id laborious 
services. Pidly threw hoTBelt schbmff into a chaii> and Jenny 
left the room. My hand treudded as I .h^ the letter containlxi^ 
my formal dismissal. Bnt 1 went'iatO'my littk chamber, locked 
myself in, and fcfl upon my knees end prayed, while Polly wept 

1 rose fxtim my knees rehreshed' and.e<mmwted, and took< 
Bibi I and mt w<«da Uqpon which s^pCy^ & were, “ Pear 
noit^i* I have redeem^ thee, I have oap^ riit*®^ thy name^ 
minC'.” « ‘ 

. fear :^fv.va^h^ Out of imy hearir. -I packed up, and 
arid, I am;thhae,V'-,^ ■/ .av 

Ae Pdly i^pMied te/Jhaa^^aepdad wee^hag, went hack ,mto 
the parioor^. hut when . I i^w ''her t^on her -knees ..prsij'lnir, 
wi#i ‘her elasped hands r«a6ng on a chair, 1 drew badt aw 
shut the door very soJftJy, tlmt^the dw aotil^jfiight nogt, be 
disbarhed. * ^ ■' 

iiW some time I heard Jenny iOesne. .1 then returned to 

my dWghte^ who were rittiqg o^*/^.the winiUxwj am^ saw by 
Jenny’s ey#{^at she had 

solitude. . tia^ ho^'lo^^-tamimy o^ v4 hi^tas^ '^y feared 

lest they Bliouid s^ despair ducted oa.my'Obuniwanoe^ hnt 
when they saw that I was q^(it%,i^pmposed, and thal^ I addressed 
them with rimearftrhseat, tltoy evidently rriievad. I took 
tlie letter and the maaepT, and hiwming «f:tuue, threw .them into 
my desk. 'Ehi hot itl2iide?h>* what had happened. the 

whole day. This siles^ '% th^ 'wak owing to M tender ^con¬ 
sideration for ate; wtfh-ma it was. Aar iest I should expose my 
weakness .bdhre my cMMren. . ^ iy ' 

, ;j©^c..28,—A is ^bd to kt 4|^ first atorm Wow ovser^without 
l^ing one’s tww^es too closely ,m the, faee. .We have all: had 
a .’night’s sleep.. , We talk, freely now of J>r Snarl’s letter, 
adSef h^ of qi^se, as of cddafwrs. We pxbpeae all kinds 
c^^ans fw the future.,, Ilhe bitterest thing is,-that jvo wot 
sedated. We can tMnk of nothing better thw that Jeimy and 
Polly should ^ to service in 1 tieteke 
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^adf to mj travels to seek so^iQ^kere a placie; lOid bread for 
myself and daildren. ■* 

.A am glad that Pc^ha^ again recovered 

bisngs agsun b^ tbream about thrli|d$^s mitre, 
gives na'md^^ibnnmment;!r;"Slie eoimts almott|h;tob‘ssiperBti> 
t^sly upod a New^^^ar’s gilt; Dreams are sorely ftonsense, 
do not beliews id tbere!» armystery iboni tbma 

XK>fe witbout interest." ■ ' 

'As soon as the new -viesr. my Successor, sball have arri^id, 
and is able to assume the dffic^ 1 shall hand over to him the 
parish-books, and-taJce-in search of bread elsewhere. 
Jn the meantime 1 will write to a couple,of old friends at Salis¬ 
bury and Wm^inster, • to request thi^: to good places for 

my daughte^^' books, seatnatressea, or’chambezmaids. Jenny 
would be ailpEeellent governess tor little children. 

1 shall tW leave my daughter here. The place is poor, the 
people are ubibcial,'proud, and have the narrow ways of a small 
town. %bcy talk now of nothing hut the new vicar; while some 
lire Sony that I must leave; but I know not who takes it most to 
heart. •>**' -- ^ ■ "" 

Ihe, 29.-1 have w^tten to^dey tojmy'ljord Bishop oef Salis¬ 
bury, and laid before^hbn in.Bvmy terms’Ihobad-helpless situa¬ 
tion of xny chddren,, and my Ibng and foithtod setvtce& in the 
vineyard of the Imid.- ' He is said to be^whumGci& pious man. 
May God touch his heart! Among tim IhrCe hundti^ and tour 
panshes of the coun^ of ^WSiehire, there must wtainly be 
ibond for mieat least some l^ieoorher! > f do nbt ask much. 

-Z>^ 80.—^Ihe bishop^s mitre that Polly dreamt of must soon 
ma)^ its appearance, p^eiwlse l shall have to go to prison. I 
see BOW very plainly l^at the JaH is inevhalde. 
w lam very weak, Jayrdn do I eAf^>mysdf to practise my 

heroism. Even' Sti^gtli toils me totr fervent prayer. My 
distrmfi is too much tor me to bear. 

Yes, the jail is unavoidable. 1 will-say it to • 'myself plainly, 
that I may become accustomed to the prospect. 

The All-Merciful have mercy on my dear children! I may 
not—X cannot speak to them of this dreary prospect. 

Perhaps a speedy death will save me mom the disgrace. 1 
feel as if my very bonct-^ would mrumble awayj J^er-^veiing 
in every limb—1 cmmot w^te for trembling. 

Some how*e a^er.—Already ‘f tod cosojto^. 1 would 
havb thrown myself into the emmof God, and'.prayed; but I 
was notwefl. I laydbvm 'tl believe 1 have slept ; 

]^haps also I fainted. Some.‘^m bout’s have {Assed. My 
da%hters have covered my feet trith'pillows: I am weak in 
body, but'my heart is-agam frelh. j^vdything which has 
hs^pp^d, of V^ich 1 hbve heaidr, hits before ipe j&e a troubled 
dre^. ' ' ' 

$0 the waf sixsr Brook has indeed made away with himself. 
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i^dsou IxBiS cftlled. ft3a4 ^Tea me iate^^Bee. 
He li*d ^he coronet's account, togtetner with tibe notice of 
htsdi. Bi!GOfc'» debts v«^ I must, ds «, matter of 

copme, acCocutt to Wi^^, of Troiwbri%e, $ 9 ^ 

t^hse lniaidped pounda. '■ j v, ; ^ ' 

Mr Hcddson hail ffood^ e«^e conmiserate me haartilj. A 

Imndred pouiida.!. alialii%X‘<ytfW. obttdn so much mone^? 

All that 1 and ddHtfen wmM wo^ not bdng a 

hmidred shllliiiga. BrocA: U»ed to estefse^A an upright and 

wealthy maa j and 1 nem? thou|^iA3^t h® would come to ^uchi 
an end. TiiA: wwT^ fs£ my wiil^ Jwas o^xasuiaed in hei* long 
sickness, and rhad to. - t|«e a^^es at Bxad&sd which 

^ kiuint.ed. Ah ! I were^only a &ee 

beggar! I must gn to psdsim if Jir WilheBia hot nmrcilul^ for 
it IS impossible fu* me e^ to think of paying hinu 
Same cuai«»--Ivam quite^ ashaax^dv of my weakness. What ! 
to jBednt! to Fyi Andj^ in a l^roridence! 

and a mimeter OT the Ijo*^ jy^ ipfoomasl ’ ‘ 

1 have recbrered my composure, and dose what X should^ X 
have just carried to the post^ffice a letter to Mi* Wilhell, at 
Trowbridge, ui whidb[ t have, my utter inability to pay 

the bond, and c^assed:mys4^ nndy to gu to jaU. If he has 
any human fading, he wfU have pity on mis; if.not, he may drag 


When I eaum £ram.lAo'^oe^ I^^t the <ajurage of my children 
to the proof: I^Hi^ed to ^oi^we them for^the'W'Orst. Ah! the 
maidens were^Uuuu oi team imisit the: manr^more of Christhms 
than the ’ 

I told mem of of the possiMe 

consequent to and in groat 

sorrow. \ ■'• -, ^v* ■ > 

"To'prxBQfnt^ "s«id-d«G^, wamsag, while she threw 

her aims around mej* *. f, Alt, pehlHdefiir you have done no 

w'lHBig, aiid yefrianrd:i^be(iEt.'m muidi 1 ■ S^AriB gd to Trowbridge; 
I wiu thi'ow 'iliyaiif at WitheU'e. feet; 1 will not rise until he 
releases you!’' , o 

^‘No,” cried ,BoEy^ do sot ^bink ^ such athii^. 

Tradesmm axu. tilhdemE^ T^¥wiB all your tears, 

a> fartlui^ of-eixe- ^Ihes'a mM. t w^ go to the wooUeu^ 
dmper, and ''l^d myself to Bvu upon bnuad aid. water, and he 
hm ^ve, UBlil. 1 have paid hiAi witib my labour what father 
meaJ* " - - - T. 


In fmmag such plans,, they gii^uall^ grew more composed; 
but 1h^ saw also the vanity of meir hopes*. At last, said Jenny, 
^^Why form all them uselms phns? Xi6t us wait for Mr 
Withi^’s anawer. If he will be .crualj let him be sd. God la 
also m the jail. Father,, I say, ^ to pr&tm. Barhans you will 
be better there than with us ni our pover^, 60, lor yoit go 
without guilt There is no disgrace in it ■■■■We will both go to 
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service, aiid our wagpes will procure you everythmg* needful, 1 
will not be ashamed even To go ar-be^infC for a fatlw-i* 

hae something* honourable and holy in it. we will come ,uid 
oisit you fitun to time. You will oertamly be well takeri 
care of; and we wilX fear no more.” 

Jenny, you axe said Polly; “whoevanr ftww, doc* 

not believe in God. I am not afraid. I will bse «heer.^l— as 
cheerful as 1 can be, sepapaleil from father and yon.” 

Such convewwiionfl chee:rod my heart. Pleetman was right 
when he said that 1 had two angels of goodness at my side. 

jbec, 31.-—The year is ended. TLa^s be to Heavei^ it has 
been, with the exception of some storms, a right beautiful and 
happy year! It is true we offccoi had scaredy enough to eat— 
htul, we have had enough. My poor salary has often occasioned 
me bitter cores—still, csxr cares haie had thuir pleasures. And 
now I scarcely possess the means of supporting myself and my 
children half a year longer. Put how maxijr nave not even as 
much, and know not where to get another day's suhshtcnce! 
My place I assuredly have lost; in my old. age 1 am without 
oflice or bread. It is possible that I shall spend the next year 
in a jail, separated fi'om my good daughters. Still, Jenny i' 
riglit; God is there also in the jail! 

To a pure conscience there is no bdOl oven in hell, and to a 
bad lieurt no heaven m heaven. 1 am very happy. 

Whoever knows how to endure privation, is rich. A gwod 
conscieiK'e is better than that which, the world names honour. 



As soon as we are able to look with indifEerenoe upon what 
poopl<‘ call honour and shame, then do we become truly uoitUy 
of honour. He who can daaste the wor^ enjoys heaven, 'f 
luidei'stand the gospel better every day, einee 
^ I'end it by the hght of experience. Ths sche^ 

Cambri^i semiy vo? 

Natm ie th» hstevpreter 
With these redectiens I oonclisde yssgev, ^ 

I am very glad that I have now for some time perse 
keeping this jouimaL Everybody should keep one; because one 
may learfl more &oni himself than fi*oia the wisest book*. 
When, by daily setting down onr thoughts and fedinga, we in a 
manner poi*tr^ oursdves, we can see at the end of the yt.ir 
how many di^egt faces we hav*^. Man is not always liki* 
himself. He who says he knows hmuelf, can answer for 
tiTith of what he says onH at the moment. Pew know u hat 
they were yesterday; still fewer what they will be to-mowow. 

A, •i®y“book is usenil also, because it helps us to grow in ibith 
5n God and Providence. TJie whole history of the world does 
not teach us so much,about these things as the thought'i, judg¬ 
ments, and feelings of a single individual for a twelvemonth. 

I have also had ^s year new coniiriuation of the truth of the 
old saymg, “ Misibrtuues seldom come singly; but the darkest 

Iff 
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lioup Ib just befojN* morning.'’ MHxen tliingB go Itard with mOi 
then am 1 mof>t at m; me; always excepting the iirst shock, ior 
then I please myself with porosp^ of the rdief which is sure 
to succeed, and i sixiile hecause nothing can disturb me. On the 
other hand, when ever^^ing gWes accordmg to wishes, 1 am 
timid and anxious, and cannot give mys«df up freely to'Joy: I 
distrust the continuance of my peace. Those are the hardest 
misfortunes which we allow to taxe ns by surprise. It is like- 
wise tine that trouble looks more tsmble in the distance than 
when it is upon us. Clouds are never so black when near as l^ey 
iteein m the distance. When we grasp them, they are hut vapours. 

My misfortunes have taught me to consider, with smaring 
quickness, what will be worst effect upon me; so X prepare 
myself for the worst, and it seldom comes* 

'i'hib also I find good-^l smnetimes play with my hcpes, but 1 
never let my hopes play with me; so X keep them in check. 1 
have only to rememomr how rarely fbrtttne has be€» favourable 
to me: wen all air-castles vanish, as if Wev were ashamed to 


the year. Mere follows its history. 

I^ly, about SIX o’clock, as I lay in bed thinking over my 
sermon, I heard a knocking at the front door. PoUy was up, 
jnd in the kitWen. She ran to open the door, and see who was^ 
there. Such wurly vibits are not usual with us. A strung* 
pi'esented himself with a Imge hoi^ Which he handed to 
with these words:—“ Mr ——(IP 
this box to the iRev. Yli 



And then she told me how a New-Year’s gift had beeu^yen her 
for me. It vexed me that she had not asked more particulaily 
for the name of m/ unknown patron or benefactor. 

While she went out to light a lamp and call Jenny, I drcsE^ 
myself. I cannot deny that I was numing with curiosity; for 
hitherto the New-Year’s presents for the Vicar of C—~ had 
been as insignificant as they were rare. I suspected that my 
patron, the ftrmer, whose goodwill 1 appeared to have won, had 
meant to surprise me witn a box of cake, and 1 admired his* 
modesty in sending me the present before it, was daylight. 

When I was dressed, and entered Ihe parlour, Polly and Jenny 
were standing at the table on which lay tlie box directed to me, 
carefully sealed, and of an unusual size, t had never seen 
10 
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pacdy such a box before* I lifted it, azid found it pietty heavy* 
1 tbe lid were two euoaoothly-cBt round hclea* 

With Jenny’fi help I opened the box very cautiously, as I had 
»en directed to handle the contents carefully. A nne white 
pth was removed, and lo 1 . - . But no, our astonishment is inde- 
mbable. We all exclaimed with one voice, “ Good God I ” 
phere before us lay a little child asleep, some six or esg^ht 
ieks old, dressed in the finest linen, with rose^oloured ribbons. 
P little head rested upon a soft blue silk cushion, and it was weU 
nipt ^ in a blaidtet. The coYerin^, as well as the little cap, 
|a trimmed with costly Flanders' laoe. 

^ such an unexpected sight we stood some minutes gazing 
P& silent wonder. At last Polly broke out into a comical 
agh, and cried, ^‘What shall we do with it? This is no 
pto's miSbre 1" Jenny timidly touched the cheek of the sleep- 
O abe with the point of her finger, and in a tone full of pity 
^ Poor dear little creature 1 thou hast no mother, or might 
have no mother 1 Great God! to cast off such a lovely 
being I Only see, father, only see, Polly, how peace- 
dyr^d trustfully it sleeps, uncxmsGioaB of its fiite, as if it knew 
lying in God’s hand. Slefp on, thou poor forsaken 
^m^y parents are perhaps too high in rank to care for thee, 
it happy to permit thee to disturb their happiness. Sleep 
u|H|ngUnot cast thee out. They have brougm: thee to the 

^ I will be tliy motiier.” 

|||||B|BB||||| eyes. T 




from one #afeli?t(int>tn^^ 
to be prphas 

In this manner Ihe ma^ was soon 
tinned to sleep sweetly on. In the meanwhile 
ourselves in conjectures about its parents, who were undoubtedly" 
known to us, as the box was directed to me. Polly, slab 1 could 
tell us nothing more of the peiaon who brought it than she had 
already told. Now, while the little thing sleeps, and I run over 
my Njf^w-Year’s sermon upon ‘‘ the power of the Eternal Profvi- 
dencc,” my daughters are holding a ooundl about the nursing 
qf the p<iop Uttle stranger. Polfy exhibits all tbe delight of a 
child. Jenny appears to he much moved. With me it is as if 
I entered upon the New-Ycor in the midst of wxmders,' and— 
may be^ superstition, or it may be not—as if thisHttle child were 
sent to'be our gim'^an angel in our need. I cannot express 
the feelings of peace,' the still happiness which I have. 

Same evi .—I came home greatly exhausted and w eary 

with the sacred labours of the day. I hod a long and i*ugged 

17 
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walk; but 1 was inaraiited by a liappy i^tixm liome, by ick» 
iiheeKftilBess of mv datig-btew, by <rair pleaaimt little pasrloTm 
The table was Teddy laid for me, and on it stood a little wine, a 
New-Year’s present il'otti m imABOwn beneyolent hand. 

^e looks of the lovely Httle cluH in Jenny’s arms lefreshed 
me above all tfaiogs. ah owed jne the beautiful httle bed 

of our niii%hng, the doxen dne napk^s, the dear Uttle caps and 
nighWothes which were in the boA, then a sealed paoket 
of money directed to me, which thiry ^Sonnd at the fact of the 
<hi1d when it awoke, aird they took it up. 

Anxiously desirous of Iseaming som^nin^ of Ihe ptUMntagv^f 
our little unknown inmate, 1 opened the packet. Xt contained a . 
roll of twenty guineae, ajud a l^er as &Uowa / 

“ Helying with entire oenfideaoe upon the piety and humanity/ 
of your reverence, the tsahappy naafetUa of ws dear chili com-j 
mend it to your care.. JDo not mrsafce it. We will testify ouj 
gratitode when we are sd liberty to make ourseltes known ^ 
you. Although at a dialanee, we shall keep a careful water 
and know everything that you do. The dear boy is namK{ 
AL&ed; he has been baptised. IHs board B/t the mrst quartei, 
accompanies this- The same sum will be punctually remitted 
to you every thi>ee months. Therefore, take the child. W( 
ocanmend him to the tendei^eas of your daughter Jenny.” 

When X had nead th<i letter, PoJfy leaned with joy, and died, 
There, then, is the blfhop’s mitre 1” Bouatiful Xi^ven 1 how 
rich Tmd we sttddenly become. We read the letter a dozen 
tijiics. We did not trust Qur eytit to look itt the jeeM upon the^ 
What a New-Y eaifB pn^etntl From Itqp m 

gflwldealj'- relieoWj out m what a 
»pray 1 In vain did I tlunk over all the 
ivdm tu dlBcover who it might be that had 
conceal the existenee of their 
fo maKe '^CA U !lb^ coiupensution fur 
Chrrstian cbnrity. I tasked my I'eeoUection, 

^ --- of no one: and yet it was evident that these 

parents wei'O well acquainted with me and mine. 

WonderfiiL indeed, are the ways of Providejice. 

Jmi. 2.»<-Fortur)a^ m heaping Jter ihvourB upon me. This 
tDoining I ^uiu received a pa^et of money, JE12, by the post, 
with a letter mrm Mr Fleetmon. It is too much. For a slxilling 
he returns me a pound. Things must have gone well with him. 
He says as much. I cannot, alas ! thank him, for he has fbiv 
to Biention his addreiw. God £irbid I should be lifted up 
foolishly with my present riches. I hope now in time to pay 
off bonestfy my bond to Mr Withell. 

When iflom mj daughters that I had lyoeived a letter finm 
Mr Fleetu there was a new occasion for joy, I do not 
exactly understand what the girls have to do with this Mr 

Tieetman. Jenny colowed, and Polly jxanped up laughingly, 

IS 
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and hdd up both. b«F liatidB before Jena^e £iu^f and Jeixny 
behaved as if sb« was serioubly vexed wkh the girl. 

I read out Fleetmau’s lettes?; but 1 cotdd sci^eidi^r do it, ibr tbe 
;young man is aa cutbusisust. lie writes many ds^tei'ing things 
wbicn I do not deserve ^ ea^gerating evervtliiBg, even indeed 
when he speaks of tlie j^od^emiy. 1 pitieu the poor girl wbilo 
1 3 !ead. 1 did not daire to ADk at her. the passage, however, 
which rtdates to her Is wort ^ of note, aiad ran thus 

Excellent sir, when I ^ from your door, I felt as if-I were 
q^tting a father’s i*eof fox '"S^ bleak and inhospitable world. . 1 
mbdl never forget you, nevege fo:^t how happy I was with you. 
t see you now before me, in your rich pover^, m your Christian 
humility, in your patriarchid edmplioity, And the lovely fasci¬ 
nating roily : and ah 1 for ybur Xenny 1 have no words I In 
what words i^ntdl one doeeribo the hea^nly lovelimBS by which 
everything earthly is transfignred? Forever shall 1 remember 
the moment whan she gave me the twelve shillings, and the 
gentle tone of eonsolation with wbiidi she spoke to me. Wonder 
not that T have the twelve shilling etiU. I would not part with 
them for n thousand guineas. 1 shall soon, perhaps, explain 
everything to you personally. Never in my lim have I been so 
happy or so muerable as X now Ofttnmend me to your sweet 
danghters, if they stdl bear me in remembrance.” 

1 conclude, fi'om thase Hnes, that he intends to come this way 
again; and the prospect gives me pleasure. 2h his unbounded 
gratitude, the young man has perhaps stut me his ah, because I 
once lent hum half of my leaay :qiion^. That grieves me. lie 
seems to be a tibioughtless youun, axul ytthe has an honest heart. 

Wo have great delight m the bitb The little tiling 

laughed to-uay upon m *Namy wifB holding hhn, like a 

young mo^er, in her atnts. The girls are moce with 

the little ciUatm of ^le virerld than 1 had aaatidyated; but it is 
a beautiM child. We have bought him a Mafidsfflnc cradle, and 
provided ainmdently tbr all his little wMB !Eha mudie stands 
at Jenny’s bedside. She watches day and rnglthllke a guardian 
spirit over her tender chaige. 

Jm. 9.—To-day Mr Curate Thomson arrived with his young 
wife, and sent for zue. I accordingly went to him immemately 
at the inn. He is an agreeable man, and very pidlte. He in¬ 
formed me that he wras appointed my suecessoar in office; that he 
wiahad, if 1 had no olgectiimB, to entut immediately uptm his 
di^es, and that 1 might occupy the parsonage until Faeter; he 
would, in tbe meanwhile, take up his abode in lodgings |tfe|>ared 
for him at Alderman lieldson’s. 

I replied tJiat, if he pleased, I wooM resign my ofi'C^ to him 
immediately, 'gs I shoala thus be more at liberty to looi^ out for 
another situation. 1 desired only permission to preach a iarewell 
sermon in the churches in which 1 had for so many yea* declared 
the word of the Lord. 
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With this he wae quite satisfied; &jad said Ihiat he woifid doom 
in the a;i^moon to examine the state of the parsona^. 

He has been here vith his wife and iUdennan iF^eldson. 

Udy was somewhat haii|^^^ and appears to be of high bir% 
for there was nothing in the house that pleased her $ and she 
hardly deigned to look at my daD^hters, When she saw the 
little Alfred in the mdle, she lumed to Jent^, and asked 
whether she were alreadr married. The a^d fetmy blushed 
up to her lwdr» and shook her tittle, head oy way of negatiws, 
and stammered out something* I had to eome to the poor girl^ 
Qbsistanee. ?he lady listens to sto^ with great Interrst; 
and drew up her mouth; and shrugged her sbomdem. Xt was 
very disagreeabk; but I said nothing. 1 invited them to take a 
cup often; but they dedined, Mr Curate appeared to be very 
obedient to the slightest luBitWif dm lady* 

We wwe very^ad when this unnleasant visit was ov<jp. 

Jm, 6.—Mr withell is an etseellent man, to judge from his 
letter. He syiimathises with me in regard to my unfortunate 
bond; and commi'ts me wHb the assnranoe; that 1 must not 
disquiet myself if 1 am not able to pay it for ten years, or evcar. 
He appears to be well acquainted with my circumstances, f(W 
he alludes to them very cauUoudy. He considers me an honest 
man; and that gratifies me most. He shall not find liis confi¬ 
dence mi^laced. 1 shall go to Trowbridge as soon as 1 can, 
nud pay Mr Withell Tleetmw^s £12 sterling, as an instalment 
of my monstrous debt. 

\lthough Jenny insists that die sleeps soundly, that little 
Alfred is very quiet o* nightj^ and only waltes once, when she 
gives him a drmk out of his lUitle bottle, yet 1 feel anxious 
about Ihe maiden. She is not so lively by far as formerly, 
although she seems to be much happier than when we were 
every day troubled about our daily oread. Slomctimes she sits 
with her needle, lost in a reverie, dreaming with open eyes; 
or her hands, once so active, lie sunk updn her lap. When she 
is spoken to she starts and baa to bethink hemlf what was 
said. All this evidsntly comes Irom the interruption pf her 
liroper rest; but she will not hear a word of it. We cannot 
even persuade her to 'take a little nap in the daytime. She 
declares that she feels peoefectiy well. • 

I did not imagine that she had so much vonily. Flertman’s 
praises have not displeased her. She has asked me for his letter 
to ivad once more. And she has not yet returned it to me, but 
ke^ it in her work-basket I Well, I cannot be angry. Her 
feelings are unite natimal. 

Jan* 6.—My farewell sermon was accompanied with the tears 
of most of my hearers. 1 see now at last that my parishioners 
love me. They have expressed their obligations on all hands, 
end loaded me with gifts. X never before had such an abundance 

of previsions in the house, 'so many dainties of aU kinds, and so 
sn 
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HKtdi wine. A himdredth p&ct of my preseat plenty would have 
made me aeoouat mysdf over-forttmate in ^mst 4^7^* We are 
really swiaxnniag in plenty. But a nartxon has already 

hem d^osed ofT I know aome mr nmin^ and Jenny 

know^even more than 1. The dear people share in our plea8m«e>x. 

1 was moved to the innoMt hy my Sermon. Witih tears had 
I written it. It was a sketd^ of my whole past course £mm my 
call and settlement. I ant drivm fimn me vinofard as an 
unprofitable servant^ and yet t have not laboured as a hinging. 
Many noble vines have 1 {dasnted, many deadly weeds cut away. 
1 am driven from the vineyard wh^ I have watduHl, and 
taught, and warned, and comforted, and prayed. I have shrunk 
from no sick-bed; I have stivaigthened ^e dying finr the last 
conflict with holy hope; I have gone mhsr sinners; T have not 
left the poor desolate; I have caUed hack the lost to the wty of 
life. Ah I kll these souls that Were knit to my soul are tom uom 
me-HWhy should not my heart Meed ? But God*s will he done! 

Gladly would 1 now offer to take dhirge of the parish without 
salary, out my successor has the" office. I have been used to 

f overty from my birth, and care has never forsaken me sin<‘e 
stepped out oi my boy’s shoes. 1 have enough fi>r myseli 
and my daughters in little Al£red*s hoard. We shall he ablot 
indeed, to lay* up something. 1 wotdd never again eomplam of 
vpind and weather haating against my gray hf^, could I only 
continue to Ineak the bread ds life to my flock. 

Well, be it so I I will not tdumur. The tear which drops upon 
this page is no tear bf discontent. X ask not for liches and good 
dayt, nor have I ever asked; but, lx)rd 1 Lord I drive not thv 
,aervant for ever £rom thy service, mthowh his powers are small. 
Let me again enter fby vmeyard) and wimthy messing win souls. 

Ja/^. IS.-—My jouruty to Trowbridge has turned out beyond 
all expectation. X amved late with weaty feet at the pleasant 
little old mty, and could not rouse myadf from sleep until late 
the next morning. After 1 had put on my <flban tdo&ee (I had 
not been so finely dressed innce my weddixigHXay—‘the good 
Jeun^^ ihowb a daughter’s care for her father), f left the inn and 
went to Hr Withell’s. He lives in a splendid great house. 

He received me somewhat Coldly at first; wit when X men¬ 
tioned my name, he led me into his htde office. Here I thanked 
him for his great goodneCs and consideraition, told him how X had 
happened to give the bond, and whet hm^ fortunes had hitherto 
been mine. 1 then laid my £12 upon the table. 

Mr WithsU looked at me for a while in silence, with a smile, 
and with some emotion. He then extended Ms htmd, and shook 
min^ and said, 1 know all about you. 1 have informed myself 
^ticularly al^ut your circufnstances, and I learn you are an 
honest man. Take ypur £12 back. 1 cannot find it m my heart 
to rob you of your New-Year’s present. Rather let me add a 
pound to it, to remember me by.” 
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Snying^ 60 , he arose, hrotiglilt; a paper fi’orra another room, 
opened it, and said. Yon k^w tfaw hand .md yonr si^atnre f 
I It to yon and ywir dbildreo).’’ He tore the papetf' in two, 
aim placed it in my hand. *• 

I could not find words, 1 wjts so deeply xocoved. iMy ^es 
filled. He sow that I wOnld thsaic him, Imt could ttot^ -and he 
said. Husli I hash t not a Qytlahle. I prar Ton, Thu ia the 
only thanks I deske of yow. I wotdd ffladly have fosrgiven pomr 
Brook the debt, had he only dealt firajikly n™ me.” 

JTon generous I 1 do not know s sune mlde^heaTted man 
than iMr Withell, Tfo was toe kind to me. JOe^nng me to 
i*elate my past history, he introduced me ito tads wHe, and to the 
young geatleman his son. He had m; little htoidle, eantainhig 
luy old dlothee, hrought fimn the inn, and kept me at his house. 
The entertainment was prmoely. The chamh^ in which I slept, 
the csirpet, the bed, were eo splendid and coatfly, that I hardly 
dared to moke use of them. 

Next day Mr WstheQ seat me hetne m his own elegant 
carnage. I pnted with my hentefaotor with a heart de%»ly 
moved. My (daildren wept with me for joy when I ahowed 
tliem tV hond. See," said I, this light piece of paper wop 
the heaviest htsrthen of my life, and now it is gesmrouajy can¬ 
celled. J pray fer the life and prosperity of -on? dedivem* f" 

Ifi- —Yeaterd^ was the moat remarkable day of my life. 
My daughters and I were sitting together in the foresuMOa; 1 
was rodi^g the cradle, Pplly was reading aloud, and Jenny was 
seated at ^a window with her needle, wlm she snddenly jumped 
t p, and then fell beck -e^roin deadly pale mto her chaw. We 
wisre of coiuse all alarm^ and "What is the matter?" 

Jenny, with a smile, said, He is comang I ” ^ 

The door now opened, and in came Mr Fleetmondn a beautiful 
travelling doak. We greeted him right heartily, and were truly 
glad to nee him no unexpectedly, and, as it afmeared, in so mnch 
liettcr circumstmtoes than b^m. He <embraeea me, kissed Polly, 
and bowed to Jenny, who bad cot yet recovered from h«v 
^tation. Her pale looks, however, did not esoape him. He 
inquired naixiously about her health. Polly replied to his ques¬ 
tions, and he then kissed Jenny^a hand, as tfaongh he would beg 
her pardon for having occasioned her such on alarm. But there 
was nothing to be hfud about at, for the poor girl coloured agmn 
like a newly-blown rose. 

I called for refredimmto, to hreat my guest and benefaetoF 
better than on a former occasion; but he oWdined, as he could 
not remain long, and he had oomf^y ^nn. Yet, at Jeainy^s 
request, ho set down and took some wine with us. 

As he had spe^en of the comjwmy which had come wjth him, 
I supposed that it must be a rumpanT (kT co^dians, and inquired 

■whether they intended to stop and play m C-, obsemtig that 

the place was too poor. He laughed out, and replied •** Ywa, we 
rs 
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a, comedj^ 4i3|M^er Bc^ was beside 

beraeii umb Joy, ^ #lEe bAdJoi^ waxiita^ to see « play* Sbe 
t^d Jenny, wi^ bad ibr-^iieioa^ eowi iid^ inquired 

if any actog^ bad oa^ aXon^ wilb bim t be, ‘‘ only 

a lady and ^eidJema^ bat exdaiSeat peafoanesea.^c. ',. 

Jenny aeesEned mane ^asn ^npond^ aadens, a sad 

look at fleetman, mqnisrad M'.'lbe fibnaM anpi^' ^iStis was 
asked m « tone peca^arly soft, -vsey fkeaetratm^ wbioii 1 
bave seldoon (^Mc^’^ed in ber, aiK aeoly npon iiupe <iccaaioas, and 

at the moat serious raoveote; .. 

Poor PleetmoH bixQself txeanbled^a^i^^bBie, so like tlm Toice 
of the augel of doom. He looked tqi ^ bex witii an earnest 
g;a 2 e, and appeared to strugigle wixb luaasrif an aaswer, .and 
tben advancing towards her a £tep, bniBaid eanphotienHy, ** In¬ 
deed, madaoai, you idane can deride tbsti” 

Jenny d^popped her eyes^ bseeputiatted. to apeak; dhe imswered. 
1 could not eoxDpivelieBd iraat "Aiesy wen^bosit. 13zey spoke— 
Polly and 1 listeised wstk^tke ^viaiest tihfeiatiou, but we neithei' 
of us understood a word, or we beard wosds wilbout any 

sense. And yet Pleet^n ssnd Jenny, appeared not only Ut 
imderatand one another perfectly, but what etrock me as Very 
strange, Fleetman was deeply moved by Jenny^s answer^ 
although they expa%ised tibe veriest tribes. At last Fleetmaii 
rlasped bis hands pi^sionat^y' to his baseastj -taased bis ^es, 
Ktreanxixig with teaiFs, to heawen^ bstd with an Impr^rive axmear- 
anoe of emoi^on, ^ then am I todeed unhappy 

. Polly cosrid hdid out ho bmgss. . With « vivarity 

she iodked. from o^ to tbeoSrsr, aud. at last toEied out, ^*1 do 
believe that you two are beghmhaig^to ari alresc^. j ^ 

He pressed Polly^fi hand .wai^y,j imd Ah that it 

W€Epe so! ” ' . ^ . 


1 put an end to tbie 'Confusdqa by pourmg out ihe wine. We 
draim to the welfare ef our fnend. Pleetman tarned to J^inyv 
cind stammered ouL m.effimest, my w^khxe?” She lam 

her band upon .her hemty c^t down her eyes, and drank. 

Ple^man zmmethatriyhees^^ more ooznpcHied. He went to 
the oradle, lookod at the child, end when Pol^ and 1 had told 
hmits biatoiy, .be arid to Polly, with a smile, ‘^ IHien you have 
not discovered that 1 sent you this Wew-ITeaar^s 

TThe whole of us exriaimed in utter amtosenmnt, “Who, you ?" 
Our i^est tbraa proceeded to rriato wb«t Allows “ Jdy name,” 
said he, “ is not Pleet&nan. I am Sir Oedd Fairford. My sister 
and myself have be^ ke^ out of our ri^htfol pgramerty by my 
latber^^ brother, who ^took advau'^’e of ^oertrin a^tdguous con¬ 
ditions'^in my lath^x’s will, and ravolvaMl us in along and eu- 
fangled lawsuit. have hitherto with difficSty upon 
the little pr^rty left us oar mothm^ who died early. My 
sistor has su^^red most f^*dm the tyranny of her unele, who was 
her guardian, and who had destined hex for the son of an inti- 
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mate and po'wci'fiil friend of IiU. My sister, on tlie eo»ti*ary, 
was secretly eng-ag-ed to tbe young I*ord gandom, wfrose fother, 
then living, was opjtosed to their marriage. Without th(^ know- 
ledlge either of my uncle or Uie old lord, they were privately 
married, Oiid the httlo Alfr^ed is their son. My sister, under the 
pi’CtencB of benefiting her health, and availmg herself of sea¬ 
bathing, left the house of her guardian, and put hersrif nitder 
my protection. When the child was bom, our great concejn 
was to find a place for it where it would have the teitdercbt 
cai'e. I accidentally heard a touching account of the poverty 

and humanity of the parish minister of C-and I came 

hither in dii^ise to satisfy myself. Ihe manner in which I 
was treated by you deuided me. 

I have foigotten to nusainm that my sister never returned to 
her guardian; for, about tlx montlis ago, I won the suit agaiust 
him, and entered into possession of my patrimony. My uncle 
instituted a new salt against me for withdrawing my sister from 
his charge; but the oM Lord Sandom died suddenly a few days 
ago of apoplexy, and my brother-in-law has made his marriage 
public; bo that the auH falls to the ground, and all cause for 
keeping the child’s lurth secret is henceforth removed^ Its 
parents have now come with me to take the child away, and I 
have come to lake away you and your family, if the proposed 1 
make you shall be accept^. 

During the lawsuit in which 1 have been engaged, the living 
which is in the gift of my family has icmained unuccumed. 1 
have at my disposal this situation, which yields over ifeoO per 
iinnum. xcm, sir, have lost your situation here: 1 shall not be 
luippy unless you cojue and reside near me, and accept this 
living*.' 

1 cannot tell how much 1 was affected at these worda. My 
eyes were blinded with tears of joy; I stretched out ny hands to 
toe man who came n messenger from heaven; 1 fell upon his 
breast; Polly threw her arms aroimd him with a cry of delight. 
Jenny thank frilly kissed the baroa;iet’s hand; but he snatched it 
from her with visible agitation, and hurriedly left us. 

My happy children were still holding me in Ihcir embraces, 
and we wei*e still mingling our tears and congratulations, wben 
the baronet retn^ed, bringing his brother-in-law, Lord Sanduin, 
with hib wife, who was an uncommonly beautifral young lady. 
Without saluting us, she ran to the cradle of her child. She 
knelt down over the little Alfred, kissed his cheeks, and wept 
fteoly with mingled pain and delight. Tier husband raised her 
up, and had much trouble iu composing her. 

When she had I'ecovei’ed her composure, and apologised to us 
all for her behaviour, she thanked m*st me, and then Polly, in 
the most touching terms. Polly disowned all ohligation, and 
pointed to Jenny, who had witiidi'awn to the window, and said# 

My sister thei*e has been its mother! ” , 

* 24 
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Sasdom HOW ^azed at loHgfin 

sllesoee, and end^i^ HtiiPp£ige, .iuBd#^ glanced 

brofibeir Vileh a cod^v and :foMed ba liap anbo. The 

dear Jenu^, in her modesty, scarce^ dared to look up. "lam 
yonr debtor,” said my lady; " but the service you have rendered 
lo a mother’s heaiet it is impo^hl^ftr me to repayJ Become a 
sister to me, lovidy Jenny; sisters can have no obligations be- 
tween them.” As tiiey embraced each other, the baronet 
proached. There sta^w my poor brother,” said my lady; " as 

YOU are now my sister, he may stand neAi«r to yonr heart, dear 
Jenny; may he not?”-' . , 

Jeonv Unshed and re|}]i^ 

" Will you not be,” th« lody, th© b^Smtress of my 

poor broiler?' I prt^yov'Jbdk Idwy^*^ iWi. jH you Only 
knew how he-loves yo^l?* f- \ ’ 

The took Jenny’s h^md and kissed it, and said, as she 

struggled to withdmwrit^ ^ Madam, wtP^ou m unkmd .to met 
I cannot be happy withoi^ hand.^ J|miy, much disturbed, - 
let her hand remain in' Ids: / ‘The barony ^thm l^/ my daughter 
to me, and begged me for my hl«»sing. ^ - “ v-. 

"Jenny,” said I, ^^it depends'nnon:iiM^e» Uo we dream? 
Const thou love him? IBp t^udeoide/? . 

She.then turned to thagentleman, wha^atood before her decmly 
agitated, and cast upon him a full pmietrating look, and then 
took his hand in both hers, prised it to her breast, looked up to 
heaven, and softly whispered “ God has decided.” 

Batiimed with the d^isiun, I blessed my son and daughter, 
who embraced each other. There was a solemn silence, and all 
eyes were wet with a pleasing emotien. 

Suddenly the lively Polly siirang U|^ laughing through her 
tern's, and flinging herself on my neck,'U)e cried, "There! now 
we have it 1 ^ The New-Year^s gifb~a gift better than a bishop’s 
mitre.” , ^ 

The vivacity of Polly nwUqs little .Alftad* . - 

It is in vain for mu to oontisue the - desmiptuoinv;l^ what po 
cuiTed during this happy day. . 1 am continuaily inteir^ 
my happy heart, full to (weiflowkig, is ^^hahk^ to God for all 
his gooaneas.* ^ 

' V , 

* This singulaaiy touehing narratiw of ocstai^ passes jte: the life of a 
poor vicar in Wiltshire, is translated h’om of Zohokke, who 

took it htim a fugitive ek|^«h that appeared ^^lujluid bum seventy to 
eighty years ago, and which probamy 'gavd-jl^asniith the first hint 
towards his Vicar of WakeiielA The presenfr'fEr^laisoU Zohokke, 
wlip has improved considerably en the. (a^ eUkendt^ions 

e^Mpted) by an American writOT, by whum-^ wSa. ecmtributed to '^Tlie 
C^” for 1B44, pubUfihed by Casey ;iiiad Hiu^ fUlfldelpUa. To dwann 
prejudice, it is neeeesasy to add, that no vims or omrato can be exposed 
in the inesent day to ImtdsMps so great as those endnied by the hem 
of the piece; and we hope that men of the Dr i^nmi li^tedes are now 
extinct. g ' 

as 
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EATMOND. 

A BAJaSIAJr HTOHT. 

Etbbt bAImmi poasfsses pr4^adico6 xespeetio^ its neig'hboQrs. 
A.pfeiuAi6» is an aBbaion fo|«^ wit3ao3M>t kavi&fr in 
place 8C^i»dnr*A wbflwSji to fom a 

ooiTect*Z%e entertana some ei^NMige pinsjudicps 

respecting the English; thej ooiusidep them to he generally a 
coarse^ Cirerheanng, money-making, and aensuail peo^, without 
taste or delicacy of ieeling. The English^ with e(|im injustic<^ 
and ignorance of &ots^ are in the haVit of oensidmng the 
Erenen, uiiivei*3aily. to be siUr^ frivolous, and deiteithily with 
the additional misfortune of weing very poor and very idle. 
Anxious to correct all such wroi^ impressions, which tend to 
foster national animosities, we shall tell a little stoiy respecting 
a young Frenchwonum, whose character ibr industry, good 
flense, and benevolence, wlnlst no way singular in her own 
country, could not be excelled in ours. 

The name of our humhle heroine was Blanche Baymond, 
und her occupation was that of a washerwoman in one of 
the laige barges which are moored, ibr the conveuience of 
her class, within the margin oi‘ the Seine. At boats of this 
kind, all the laundry washing of Paris is performed—^the clear 
water of the river as it runs past, with a pieoe of soap, and u 
mallet to beat the ciot]|SB, being the sole means of puriiicatiun. 
The labour is cansiderable, and the payment for it small, yet no 
women are more cheerful than these laundressefl. Exposed at 
all seasons to peroetual damp, which saturates their gaimeuts, aud 
prematurely stiffs their limbs, they still preserve their national 
vivaiuty, which hnds vent in many a song; and, in a spirit of 
cordial ^Uowship, sympathise with each other m prospenly or 
adversity. Earning on an average little more than tw o h*ancs, 
or twentypence daily, they nevertheless agree to set aside rather 
more than tw'^pence out of that epm towai'ds a fund for unfoie- 
seeu calamities* and, above all, to prevent any of their number, 
who may be laid aside by illness, being reduced to seek 
other relief. The greater pari of ^em are married women with 
families. 

Unromantic as is the occupation of these women, yet incidents 
occur among them, as in every other class of society, however 
humble, of me most interesting mid pathetic kind. Tins was well 
illustrated in the life of our heroine, Blanche Xtaymoiid. Blanche 
was no more than Iwenty-tlii'eo years of age, endowed with a fine 
open «smibfig countenance, great strength qf bod^*, and uncommon 
at 
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(.levmieas of liand. Slie liad lost liei* mother some time before, 
uiid beum now the uzilj stay of her old Mind father, a super- 
axmtifttea laboiurei' oa the quay, sdie had to work double-tides for 
their joint support; thoug'h the (dd man, by eanuxigp a few penct^ 
daily by weaving nets* was saved the feeling of being: altogether 
a burden on his child. 

Tliere was a noMeness in Blanche’s conduct towards her poor 
old father, that mounted hke a brilliant star above the ordinajiy 
circumstances of her condition* After preparing her feeler’s 
break&st, at his lodgings oppotate the staurs in the quay leading 
to her boat, she went down to it at seven o’clock overr moiming, 
come home at noon to give the pocsr Mind man. ms dumer, 
and then back to work tor the rest of the day. Bietunung 
at its close to her humble hearth, where cleanlin^ and com¬ 
fort rcigne^n would take out her old hither for an houi’s 
walk on tne quay, and koq> hiui merry by recounting all the 
gossip of the boat; nut forgetting the attesagpts at lirtation 
earned on with herself by certain workmen In a merino 
manuhictoiy, whose pressmg^maehme immediately adjoined the 
iamidresA's bark, ana who never failed, in goiug to and &o 
twenty times a-day, to fling paowing compliments at the bnUe 
hlam^meaae (iwet^ laundress). cbemid old man would 
re-echo the light-hc^arted laugh with which those tale-s were 
told ; but following them up wUh the soberer counsels of ex 2 w- 
ricuce over the ^sing meal of the day, then fall gently 
usleep amid the cares and caresses of the most dutii'ul of 
dau^tersj. 

T^ee years had rdlod away since her mothei's death, and 
Blanche, happily engrossed between her occupation abroad and 
her filial duties at home, had found no leisure to listen to tales 
of lovo. There was, however, among the young mmno-dressers 
a tall line handsome fellow, named Victor, on whoso open coun¬ 
tenance were written dispositions correspouding to those of his 
fair neighbour; wiiom, instead of annoying with idle fbunlian- 
tics, he grailunlly won npom by respeet^e civility towards 
hei>sclf» and still more by kind inquiiies aftei* her good old 
lather. 

By degi'ces he look upon him to watch the time when she 
imght he toiling, heavily laden, np the steep slippery steps; and 
by coming just behind her, would slyly ease her of more than 
half her bui'den. On parti^ at the door of one of the grt'di. 
pnhhc laundry establjNiimpiits (where the work begun on the 
river ia afterw'ard» completed), he would leave her with the 
hopeful salutation, in which more was meant than met th(‘ ear, 
of, “ Good-by, Blanche, till wo meet again.” 

Such pemvering attentions could hardly be repaid with iu- 
diiiercnce; and Blan(‘he hi as of too kindly a nature to remain 
unmoved by them. But w^hiie she candidly acknowledged the 
impirssion they had |inade on her heart, and that it w as one 
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wMtih slie would caww to grave^^j^^ honesty' 

deeUsed that she comd alk»w no to anothcar to 

come between her and her der^OtedniMS'to her blind ,&tlier. 
*^;:Anid why should, dear JUflotehef? iWas l^e young inah’s v 
I’sejoinderj ‘^sui'ely tw^o 'of utf eon more for ids ha^^^ese 
than one. I lost znydwn fhtl^r wh^ O dtUd^ 'aod it be 
quite a pleasure to xoe to have some 0|tie t -cati' daH 'ao. In 
marrying me^ you mdy gl^o the oM, znan the most dwtiful 
■of sons.” ':r ' .''--.V'' ■' 

Ah, but I siondd^^ivo uoyt^ a masti^, '^o wotdd daiih and 
engi'oss the r^greatest m^'isxy'lor^wv 'l hnowj should so 
love 3 '^ou, Yictor J v -And if wb im a the poor dear old 

men woujd oemo to^have h«ft ^Vd^A'plaiote in mv heart, 
after havu% it all to himSidf'a'o ' Hh wotda dnd it 

out, blind aa he is^ though he. would never complain; but it 
would make him miser^le. no;; don’t talk to ;me of 

marrying as hMig as hc iivm^ drlmnpt'nie with thoughts of a 
happiness which I have quite mmugh' to do to foiTgo. Let 
poor Blanche fuldl the task iGIbd has given her to perform; and 
don’t lure her by your honied; words im forget her most sacred 
duty! ” ' . ' ■ 

Poor Blanche might Wdl say &e 'had enough to do to mam- 
tain her dutiful r^^Ution, l^ttween the gentle importunities of 


rot conceive it possible to resist so handaon^ and so constant a 
lover. Borne dewi| bylheir hom^y remimstrancei^ which agreed 
but too wdl with k^ 'own internal fee^ngs^' Blanche came-at 
length to confess that if. elm had whiarewithal to set vq) a 
finishing establishment of herbWii;, whmne she cOUld preside over 
her business without losing sight of herfather, she Would at once 
mai-ry Victor. But the eapit^ required fbr its fitting up was at 
least 5000 toe 6000 francs, and whore wi» such a sum to he got, 
or how sayed out of her scahty wages.? Vwjtcr, howevei*, caught 
eagerly at the -promiae; and nevei*lost sight oi the hope, it held 
out of attaining Ms durHng «hject. 

He was able to earn five -frames a-day, and had laid by some¬ 
thing; and master whom he-had served "for teii years, 
and who expressed a great regsdd for him, would perhaps 
advance part of the sum. Then:, ^ain, the good women of 
the boat, whose united yearly deposits amounted to upwards 
of 9000 frsuQCB, kindly expressed their wOliagness to advance 
out of tkdr savings, the needful fw the marriage of the two 
lovers. But Blanche, whilst overflowing with gi'atitnde for 
the generous offer,. persisted in her resolution, not to mairy 
till thdr own joint earnings, should enable her to set up a 
laundry. ' • ‘ 

That she worked the harder, and saved the harder to bring 

S8 I 
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this about, xaay easily be believed. But tbe raoe is not always 
to tbe swift; and tbe desired event was thrown back by a new 
calaibity, wbieh well nigh daubed her hopes to the ground. Her 
old father, who had been^ subjected for jSity years of a laborious 
life to the damps of the river, was seited w itu an attack of rheu¬ 
matic gout, which rendered Mm completely helpless, by depriving 
him oAhe use of his lipdbs. 

Hem was an end at oUce to all his remaimng souiviea of amnso- 
ment und occupation—it might be said, to his very animaW 
existence; tbr he was reduced to au automaton, moveable only 
at the will and by the help of others. He had now not only to 
be dmssed^ and fed like a new-born infaxt^ but to be kept irom 
brooding oyev his state of antici^ted death by cheerful conver¬ 
sation, fy nows from the armitvt, by words m consolation and 
reading more precious still, in all which ilEUendie was fortunately 
an adept. The old man.now remained in bed till nme, when 
Blanche iH^ularly left the boat, took him up, set him in his old 
arm-chair, gave him his breakj^st, and snat<d3ing a crust of 
bread for herself, ran bock to her work till two o^clock; then she 
might be seen climbing up the long steps, and running breath¬ 
less with haste to cheer and comfort the old man with the m<*al 
of warm soup, so dear to a Frenchman's heart. Unwilling as 
she was to leave liim, his very necessities kept her at work till 
a lato hour, when, with her hard won earning in her hand, 
she would seek licr infirm enlarge, and fail on a ^ousand devices 
to amuse and console him, till sleep stole at length on eyelids 
long sti^augers to the light of day. 

One morning, on coming home as usual, Blanche found hf>r 
dear invalid already up and dressed, and seated in his elliow- 
chair; and on inquiring to whom she was indebted for so ]deas. 
ing a suiprise, the old man, with a mysteiious smile, said he w as 
sworn to secrecy. But his daughter was not long in learning 
that it was her betrothed, who, happy thus to anticipate her 
wishes and cares, had prevailed on his master so to alter his own 
breakfast hour, as to enable him to devote the greater part of it 
to this jiious office. Shrnght to her heaii; as this considerate 
kiiidne&s went, it fell shoiii of what she experienced when, on 
coming home some days after, she found h«r dear father not only 
up, but m a medioatea bath, a<lministered by Victor, under the 
directions of a skilful doctor he had brought to visit the patient. 
At sight of this, Blanche’s tears ilowfm hist and freely; and 
seizmg on her betrothed’s hands, which she held to her bi'iii t. 
she exclaimed—Never can I repay what you have done for 
me 1” “ Nay, Blanche,” was the gentle answer, " you have but 
to say one word, and the debt is overpaid*” 

*Thut w<u’di few but would have spoken it, backed, as the 
modest appeal was, by the pleadings of the ally within, and the 
openly-avowed concurrence of old Baymond in the wish so dear 
to both. Let none deiqiise tlie struggles of the poor working girl 
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to> withstand at once a father and a lover 1 to M nought, for 
the dSvst tiaie, an anlhori^ never hefooe diepnied, and defy the 
j^wer of a love so decj^ly founded oA gratitude 1 In s|iite of 
them all, filial duty etill^anse Off e<n3.queror. ^ ^tlaache fflixnninned 
aU the energies of A 'trUfy heroie mind, to declare that not fnren 
the hapTnneiffi of .<h»idie %est mm ^ had ever 

heard of in her life, could mduce h^ w eacrifiee the tender ties 

nature. ,^e muna lsier fiftthe^s infirmities mcreased, the more 
dependent hn wmdd hmimn on his daughter, to her was 

a pleasure,'oot^ %dio aqgaed, to Mm be' ezdy a huidesisome and. 
painfol task: in a wmd, her resolutkinwma not to he ahi^en. 
Victor was wherefom i^ged iio submit, epren when Yfrom a deli¬ 
cacy whkii wodd hot: mfour dUigstions eoi which elaims might 
he fi:)unded:, ^0 diffieidt, if hot to nestst) Bhcn^he 

iimsted m de:^yiQig^ from j^'^wn^reacrarces, fibe expetrse of 
the medicated ha*^, ^us nuttidg more hopelessfy ihv off than 
ever Icmg-deferred wedding. 

She had net the heart, however, to deny Victe fibe'pmilege 
of putting the patient into the healing watery ’Which seemed 
daily m mitigate Ms pains, •iimd Mad his limM moi'e agMty. 
Whne her fiasSier was at :Sie worst, had been obligm 

altogether to forego the rxvser, Und obtain from her employer 
permission to do what she-could in the way of her vocation at 
home. Ihit when, on his amendment, she resumed her out- 
of-door laboirr, a carcmnstance occurred, so very honourable 
to the class of workwomen we ore coinmemoratmg, to their 
mutual atta-chment, and honest feelinge -eff benevolence, that 
to leave it untold would be doing them and the sul^ect great 
injustice. 

With the motives fbr enhanced inefrHstsy which Blanche had 
to spur her on, that she ^louM be at the opening of the 
boat, with her daily load of allotted labour, wiBl be little matter 
of surprise^ or that her good-natured companions, knowing the 
ncNcessify for exertion on her :pa^, should abstain from wasting 
her precious time by any of imeir tittle tricks and gossip. But 
one morning, when, from her fbther having been ill au night, 
she had arjfved at work unusually late, and had consequently, 
when the hour of noon struck, kit the greater part of her task 
(which had ©rSfen detained hw till ni]^t set in) unfinished, it 
was nevertheless accom|dkdted, as if by magic, within the usual 
time, and her day's earnings, instead or being diminished, ratlter 
increased. 

fiS^ext day, end the next, their amouzit was the hetme, till the 
grateful girl, suspecihig to What she owed so unforeseen a result, 
jind concealx^ herself d)^mid parapet of the quay, ascer¬ 
tained, by ocular demonstration, that, during her oieiTcssary 
afe^nee, IW place at the 'liver was r^^larly occupied by one 
or other of her neighbours, who took it in turn to give up the 
horn* of rest, that poor Blanche might b^ no loser by her filial 
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duty, as not one of '^i.ose woitby women would ftmpi her diai’& 
in this token of goodwill to the best and most respected of 
daughters. 

Blanche, tlHmgh affbcted and datt€a^,nB’mfty be Mieived, 
by this novel sort of contribution;, was led, toy a^deiiokcy of feel¬ 
ing beyond her afcatton, to isecm iterant of it, rill Idie addi¬ 
tional fends thus prooured had en^^ed her to the omn- 
plete cure of her iikher, whom iriite then mfeimed of the sneons 
by which it bad be^ pui^adei, and eagei^ led^e rem^ted 
invalid to reward, better than csould d^, ner generona oolDa- 
panions. 

Amid the hsnd-shaicinga mid congrcdiidbiriioi^ which marked 
this hap{:y meeting, Victor, we imay was mot h^ind- 

hand; only, he mtms^ied to whisper -mtdd '4^ gfisn^l ridS' itf 
joy, “Am |;fto be only erne you have, moFt made happy 
to-day 7” Ikib much agitated to ,l^' able, to mnwrer, B«bxkche 
onlv held the faster by fatheads am. 

Among the laundmses of the bargee riiere bs a^cestenn of 
choosing annually one of their' nttmher, whom' they etyle their 
queen, to preside ■over their feativstiieS, and decide db^uted^mnte 
in the community. Mid'^Lent, the season dfbr appomring the 
queen of the boat, arrived, and Blaache was duly ^cted at the 
fete always given on the occarion. The boat was gaily dressed 
up with ship’s colours, and aprofesion of early spring flowers j 
and all were as happy as possible. In Bnglana, <m the occasion 
of any appointment like that with which Blanche was ^dowed,. 
there would be no kind of ceremony, and no ornaments would 
be employed; but it is doubtful whether wc are any the better 
for thus despising a tasteful and joyous way of performing a 
gracious and useful public act. Be this as it may, riie barge of 
riie laundresses was, as we have said, gaBy decorat^, and mere 
was to be a species of ceremonial at the installation of Blanche. 

What a happy moment it was for the good daughter—how 
much more happy for the aged feiher of such a daughter. Old 
Raymond, firmer on his limbs than ever, led on his blushing 
daughter, and had the welcome office assigned him of placing 
on her head the rosy crown—a task which his trembling fingers 
could scarcely accomplish. After having called down on fee 
head of the dutiful girl, whom he half smothered with kisses, 
the best blessings of heaven, he left her to receive fee feiUeita- 
tions of her new subjects, amoi^ whom -fee disconsolate Victor 
was again heard to exclaim, “ So I am still to be fee only one 
you w'oni. make happy! ” 

The melancholy words proved too potent for fee softened 
feelingss of Blanche’s honest neighbours, particularly the one 
whose heart it was of most consequence to touch; namely, fee 
mistress of fee laundry establifement, who, having long had 
thoughts of retiring, freely o^red her the business whenever 
she should be able to muster fiOOO francs. 
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*^Oh!” cried Victor, “I have already a fourth of it, and I’U 
ena*ag« my master ^nill advajioe the rest.’' 

“ It is not to be thoug^lit of j it would be a debt we could never 
repay,” cued the upright Blanche; we never should be able to 
make up so lai^ a eui^.” 

^'Pardou, mademoiselle,” readied an elderly gentleman of 
venerable aj^earanoe, who had, unobserved, minglra as a spect.)- 
lor m the scene, “ ym will now have the means of paying it 
with the mdae <w IwfiO jrancs left for the reward of virtue in 
humble lim 1:^ the laite H. Mouthyon, and awarded to you bv the 
Fi'ouoh Academy, a| the repres^tations of the mayor ol' the 
eighth arrondiasemetA of P^is. The mayor, it is |deasing to 
hnow, has become ao^einted with your excdl^t filim devotion 
^m the Isiimdreaaes of ^ ei^ now assembled.” 

A shout of joy bmstt 'ftnm au aimuid; and that which followed 
may be left to tim hftag^tiou. It will suthce to state that 
Blanche, aimfde and m^st as evex) could scarcely lielieve m the 
honour idle so unakpoetedly received; while her surrounding 
oompanionii d«4pived irom it the lesson, that the filial piety so 
decidedly inculcated and rewarded by Heaven, and equally 
admirable In its in the cottage and the palace, does not 

always go ninvYa^ed on earth. 
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THE ROMANCE OF GEOLOOY 

r01X)GY ]<; the bCiente l«hich tf^cammes and describes 
’the ciu-'t of the earth It is almost ot yeaterdav; yet 
"it liis already made aome mobt lema^^kahle admtions 
to the stock oi human knouledg'e It has^ for one 
gisen us a sieve of the earth*s history dunn^f a 
lonpr penoA while as yet no human hein^ lived upon it 
The nuts of this history aie e\treinely curious and mte- 
1 “Sting* It amiears that the space of time occupied by i1 uas 
vast bipyond all tint could have been suppowd ^ that duriuj:^ 
this time the surface of the earth underwent many changes— 
beds of rock being formed at the bottoms of seas, other rocks 
thiown up by subteiranean forces, hills and valleys formed, and 
sea and land froquentTv changed the one for the other, also, and 
most wonderlhl of all, that while these operatiom^ u t re going* 
oh, there rose a succebsion of animals, Iw^nning tnth those of 
aimplestsform, and advancing to others of mgher eharactei, until 
those nearest to *he linm<ui figure appeared .’’these animals, how¬ 
ever, beu^ of difierent ,»j>ecie& from any wlmh now exist All 
of these facts have 1>een asceitaintd bv inve*«tigtttuig the rocks 
which compose the enitVs ciust, m which are found the remams, 
Ko 1» I 
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mope or l^ss ^rfectly piresc^ed, of the animals in question, ae 
well 08 of a suuilai* su^icession of plants; the order of the exist¬ 
ence of Itoth animals and plants oein^ established hy an order 
which is ascertained with rearard to the a^ ol^the rocks, the oldest 
of whioh are of course plOOea undermoift, aind tke newest next the 
surface. It is sorely rmj intemtia^ to yeftect <m the manner 
in which this hist^ has been eompilw; not> as histories usually 
are, Iram ^ dually and state document^ dm medals or monu¬ 
ments^ but from paiticnlazs pliMid heitm ns^ as it were, by 
nature, that wc rd^ht draj! observe and then redact upon and 
make mferencas fim thcm^ itud such is the chirscter of thia 
evidence, that many of ^ dieta m the rei^ of III. are 

less clearly ascertained than ays some of the eveids which took 
place tb^sands of years iMibra the eniatenee af the hminan race. 
It was at drat tbougl^ by some that these entiaisi reWations of 
scionce militated ag^aat the eeoeuiyl of creation g^ven ly Moses 
in the book of O^eeis ; bnl this suppcwitioa is now {i^eneriilly 
dismissed, «ad a rm pmvalent conviction exists, tllat there is 
nothing m the uaehtetory to interdwe with a becoming revercnci* 
for the other. 

The remains of the early tminials and plant*)— 'Called fossils^ as 
mg dug (hatiu, Jbiww, dug) out of the earth—are tound in 
arious conditions; sometimes what was once a coral, for in- 
'Sti'inde, is still a cuasI, the original hard substance liehig entuvly 

S re&ei'ved; sometimes the original substance has been uith- 
rawn paitide by particle, and replaced by silex or some other 
mmeral subst#nce, but without the slightest change of form: 
on other occasions thew is jneiely an imprvi^sion of the originaJ 
plant or animal, but this is in general as useful to the geo¬ 
logist as if the primitive substance remained. a word, 

there is no limit to the number and variety of these remains of 
animid and vegetable existence. At one time we see before us, 
extracted from a solid mass of rock, a model of the softest, most 
delicate, and least eauly preserved parts of animal structuip; at 
another time, the actu^ hones, teeth, and scales, scarcely altered 
from their condition m the living animal. The very ykin, the 
eye, tlie footopriuts of the creature in the mud, and the food tliat 
it was digestingr at the time of its death, together with those 
portions that had been separated by the digestive organs as con¬ 
taining no further nutnment, are all as mearly exhibited as if 
death had within a few hours performed ita commission, and all 
had been instantly pr^ared Ibr our investigation. We find the 
remains of £sh so perfect, that not one bone, not one scale, is out 
of p^oe or wanting, and others in the same bed presenting 
the outline of a skeleton, or various disjointed fragmeegs. We 
haveineocts, the delicate nervures of whose wings are permanently 
impressed upon the stone in which they are imbedded; and we 
see, occasionally, shells not merely retaining their shajie, but 
perpetuating their veiy colours—'We most fleeting, one would 
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of all eSiaractenstkiB—and ofiBaing^ mdexMaaiif fSie Imllianoy 
and Jbeauty of ereatsoo at a tjlme 'wlifti xnan wm wot jet an in- 
Jialdtant of the eaith. Mad dtiare seemed no one to amnreciate 
beanties tra ^hijia^ too apt to wm emed into 
existenoe tfor omr aosdmt^tu*'* ' 

BOCK remats. 

Consideeinr t!be Geologie^ Haoord an a Mirtoij of Marld 
|rreyions to the existenoe of Hint, Oar dirat task i» to distda it 
into e^es or era», so that we maj' have^ as it were, a i^iroao)fi|^ 
for it; fbr of eourse we ean here have no xot^tiwm by yean, as 
we have in ordixuny hhrtorr. This can hO oocraafmnj done ly 
a consideration of the various ntck aykmtit whidh amistitiite tlw 
crnst of the eatrth; each 9^ or sjstem beiteg' chi^^ Composed of 
some dLstin^dishhig' materiBl^ as chalk, jied aandt^e, coal, slat^ 
&e. and at the same time cemtainin^ aifiera^ BsmaiAs of plants 
and animals, 'fhese sjstms, themoi^oM« a ohronolo^al 
table, to which we tef^ the vanons planlmM ii|iimals whkli we 
'wi^h to describe, as welt as any otb^ d^^l^lmtKiicea which maj 
be thoup^ht worthy of notice. Ihey are Bsmed as follows:— 
1. Gnbiss Ststbm. 2, MioA-SoHirr Stsvbw* S* CiLAY-Si.A’ra 
Syhtkm. 4. QiiAtrwAC&K SYSmia. d. Sixciuan Stsybx. | 
6, Old Ked Sandsyoke Stbybm. 7. Cabbonifkbovs Sys- I 
TEM. 8. Nh'v Pvn FUBiHfTONB SyrsmM. &. Oolitic Sysibic. , 
10, Chalk Systbh. 11. TebtIaby S*'*32. Suebb- 
PTCXAL Deposits. ISach of these sjistems, consisting of maxiy 
beds of rock, may be fairly said to repre^t a space of time; 
for each mnsi have requir^ a certain time to he formed, and, 
from palpable appearances, that thne was in hwlanees of long 
duration. The^ whole of these eras being pttt ti^tber, would 
of couise make tip one enormous space; and yet it is bvrt a part, 
thongh a large one, of the earth’s entire history. Before the 
laying down of the Gneiss System, or first stratified rocks, there 
is no saying how long the globe had existed. There has also 
been a space of time since the terminaticn Of the rock systems; 
and during this time all the present tribes of plants and animals 
have come into existence^ ana have gone through various stages 
of nrogresa. 

Ihe first great fact respecthig the earth in what we may call 
the geological ages is, tha^ as far oa we can see, it was, in its main 
features, such a world as we findi it to he m our own time. It 
consistied of sea and land; there were an atmosphere and light; 
and animals HtmI and died^ iQEny of them preying upon each 
other, as they now do. Ranis, wmd^ and rivers^ opemted then, 
u% now, in wearing down the land, fiwmiiig out of the ma» 
leiials new strata in the bottom of the sea. The operations ^ 
which mountain ranges were formed, lavas distributed, and die- 

* Ansted^s Qeologj, L S3. 
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tarlMiaces efiected in the fttrfttijM Ton'ka, vere in like manner 
identical in chai'acter with tlus effects of volcfuaoes in t}ut present 
There were indeed some difiteneneesj though suem as to 
the general case. For example, seas in the earliest ages 

were much more extemdws than mey are now; this is inferred 
fimn the vast extef^t of snrfaoe at present these 

rocks, which evidently-reqnired ranstoy extensive seas foT their 
deposition. Xt is a»o evidei^ nom the character of these 
ancient rocks, that a mu<^ highisr temperature existed at the 
time of fonnathm than what is ntyw experienced upon 
earth f and it appears at a later rime, ^at a heat now 

confined to rite tropics was then difihsed into medium hnd even 
polar latitudeiS. Bril^ as has keen said, the worid was in the 
main such as it now is. And fsi this, the memorials are in 
some instances extremely curious. We find, for example, ex¬ 
tensive of strata in quarries marked by the same little 

‘■vvayy ridges which may at this dsy be seen on any sandy 
beach after the ebb of tide. These were fonfied exsotly as such 
wavy ridges ore now formed. What is now a platform of 
hard rock was originally a sandy beach, along which the sea 
rose and foil under the inftucnoe of tidi^. A peeifiiar gentle 
agitation of the water when It was shallow, produced the ripple^ 
ffifKirh there, as it still produces it shores of our seas. 

TLd'^surfoce tp;^arked oring higdaiied before the^ n^xt tide, 
a quantity ^iKPoimt oves^^diijmt obliterate the 

marks, but iMiierriy i^overed aim'' formed a new layer 

above. Now this new layif nriii^t of couriie be expected to be 
marked uaidemea^'^, by m wavy ridges df the sub|acent layer; 
and such is a«Mil^tne Qtatt^ryxom, ttp sandstone 

ihrmed unnumberM ages ago, find upper fojeawwvariably pre¬ 
senting perfect costs of the rip|ded siuface on which they rest. 
More than thia-^one may often rmiark, as he walks enter a 
shower ahmg a sandy hea^ thatthe drops of rain have pittod 
it all oyer with Htrie nolps, mch having the sand rrised like the 
of a cup amnnd it. Now these noloi have likewise been 
observed upon rinsde-maihed rook*surfoces in quarries, being of 
course the msmofilils of showers which fell immediately after the 
sand now foiqinDg the rock was laid down in a soft state. Nor 
is this a21*».fi^ xfi some of theae rock-^urfocm, the hollows being 
found to Isavs their lips raised higher on one ride than the other, 
u haj^ens when rain is driven by wind xn a pariacular direc* 
tion, we hav& it may be said, memorials of the wind which 
blew, and of the point of the con^ass foom which it blew, at the 
time when the rain fell upon thime tabMs* We have here, it 
most be admitted, the most curinus as well as convincing 
uroofo that.riie metBorol<^ the present era is asalogoua to 
the meteoiplogy of the inoonceivably remote rimes under our 
notice, while as yet there Were no human eyes to note times and 
seasons. 

« 
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EARLY 0E6LOaiC!A,l AGES. 

Aevertaitigf to owr dtroRologkaH tAVU. It is to be observed 
that the two ^rsi o^|es*^those of the Gneiss snd MicarSdbst 
Systems—^present its witb no Is4s beades what hove beim ahready 
liiRt(*d at, anfiaxAff the vast expanse of the seas^ and the |MPeva- 
lence of a tsttps^iure far hifwer than any now known upon 
the surface of the eaxih. We have no XEkemoriais of any |dapts 
or animals having existed in these ages, l^erhtms the giolte was 
not yet dt to be a theatre of li&; or it mif be that some buEahle 
fbrpis of both the vrgetalde ana anunal Jungdoms eaostrd^ but 
have} from vanous causesy left noreznains to testify tjhe fsct. 
However this may be, it is not till the ttpcit of the 

Clay-Slate System'^hat we have any oerlt^ meawrula of 



1, AWtm, $ lWbit»ol!4iFitiwiieii, % Y«i^atiilsXU«m: ALsgltawaliSta, 8 Ae- 
tinoonmtes, A Biiom|afliliis buscwu^i, 7< AwtpSttB %Eu<Siii$ A Afapkiis Tttbercu- 
lahia > a Calmae momenlMM^ Se».SiettVia«rSf iMyiAeDO wafla 

nisation apd ihfe. We then Ml traces of a few species of such 
animals as stiU inhabit our sean^^oHmls and molluscs (the latter 
heme what are rommortly} but moneously, called sheU-lish)—but 
all 01 which have long oeastd to exist a* «»)»eoiefa. No u*&ees of 
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Is&d 8iDiipA]i of any kincL tm mw vUaoeYfir«4>i»Qr for aemal a^es 
aftaar 4 aiad we may lianoa jiiwmo tto tAia aea 9 ^ 1 ^ tine §3mt Ixdd 
of iilii npuMi o«r ^obe* ^ 

In ilie Grauwaokie iMaldoa (&te alwa^wMa of onimaia in 
gTfmber vamtT of apOdam, wa i»cvo tiie aidmiiMn of Ovnataoeaus, 
a olaaa of Mi|: iiliat to iibxinsip, 

my-fblL and ewk m tlw fresont aaaa belong. Ill tbo ipat 
(Sunrian) tb» ameios of aUuwoa beocnne atSIl moro nmnonMM, And 
annuloM nnimwa ani tiab am added. Hare also a^eoHiikMd tfa« 
tot traces of ve^etato^ in tlie fom of seaweeds, 
end ferns, the two last heii^ temstml plasta. Taete is also a 
ramarkable additoi jn the Orimndea, a toailr Mmgin^ to a 
humble seotoi of thMuannal ki^j^domf y«t of teiy remarkable 
atnuitiire. Ilte porin^Md animal forms of the Silarkaa a^e are 
represented on the preceding page; No. I tmd 2 home corals; 
d mtd 4 double^elled molluscs; 3, a ennotd; 6, a sm^aorelved 
mollusc; 7, S. and trUobitesf and Oa, the same as#, out rolled 
up at rest, is some interest tnnst naturally attach to ensatnres 
imeh are undoubtedlj amongst the tot which existed on this 
planet, we ^all lu»e pause a little in our general narration, iu 
order to give a more partinilar description m some of them. 

TUB TBH.oalWH|^4, 

The trilobite'.-.-oo called fi^om ita ap^ irance*‘~.'is a 

type of being extremely ahondant ilpf tnr Grau'a ocke 

and a few aabsequent ages, yet its Tarious 

species, and hardly reprcMrated by anywfndmto^ the only 
one approaching to ‘it heioff the semUh." dg[he trilobite \^as 
a true /that is, perfectly dsK^oped) M6tadpi||^ covered with 
shelly pistes, terminating Tarioudy beliil^tinhjtonble exti'e- 
zoity, and fumitod with ahead-piece eoxmosadnf liaeger plates, 
and fitted with eyes of a very complienM straotare. It is 
supposed by some to have made its way fhtongh the water by 
means of soft paddles, whkh have not beea presenredj and 
by otiiem mercuy to hara eovQed itself toward to aid of 
Its dexIUe extmni*^. Its various organs, the mq^ inte¬ 
resting is to eye, of whidi sc^mxl specimens have been obtained 
in pmtot state. Ws organ;, according to fossil anato¬ 

mists, is totto of 400 sp h es a e ri muses in separate compartments, 
on the surface of a cornea iWj^eotiog comcmly upwards, so that 
to animid, in its usual place at to bottom of waten, could see 
everything pound. As there are two eyes, one of to sides of 
each would hiwe been useless, as it could un|y look across to meet 
the vision of me other; but on to inner side tore ara tko lenses, 
that nolhing\ may, in accordance with a principle observable 
throughout nature, be thrown away. It is found tj^at in the 
seralis, to stirviving kindredanimab toiyes are constituted on 
exactly the stoe pmeiple, except that toy are nbt so high—a 
necessary ditoence, as to back, of to seroiis is lower, ana itre- 
6 
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have i^emeifted wiih s^yfmee ihe«^idiiltt&ee afibrdtd by 

the eye of Ihe txilob^ that the sir end %ht were geiiefiUly the 
seme in the harfy ufCBi efthe 4«atli«irftow^ SsmS tea mmt 

hare been et fwet. If the wnM hed beeft MAiihitidly oi* 
chaoik^ a eefatave deeislaed te IHe att&e bottoxa wdhe ten would 
have had tub use f<k siech d«^<wte vitnal orstuie. ^ WHili m^rd 
to the ettiEiDsplierey*' ^ Bwddendy "we infer thM^ hod it 
(hfhred wiatex’sialfy dhutti its Aoeeal condition, it ttutnht have ab itst 
aKbeted the rM of li^t^ that a oorreSj^dk^ uiflbreiioe drota 
the eyes of ax&ttnf erostMwatts waold have been found mdhe 
offfane on which m imareBsiOMS of auoh vays were then receivHsd. 

^ 

nee^nbianoe m these most ancient onsfaniaationv 
to exietihg' eyes, that the mutual relations of 
light to the eye^ and of the eye to light, were the 
same at the tune when crustaceans, endowed 
with the Acuity of viAon, were placed at the 
bottom of the pnmeval seas^ as at the present 
moment.” 
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which reached their nenith m 
of individuals and species dunng 
iont age, and afterw^^ like the 
eoame entapot, were animals of a 
<das& consisting geneiwhy of a stalk 
4xea at the lower end to the sea^ttom, and 
Vhsar^ at the othti* a cup^like body, with a 
'loounk in the oentre, Utid numerons teutacula 
et i^B hranchit^ in all directiona for the 
seiieurc of prey. The stalk and tentaoola w^frc 
composed of i^umerahle small plates of calca¬ 
reous or bouy substanoe, oonnocfeed by a mub- 
cular integummit, so as to be capable of bend¬ 
ing in all difeotkms, and likewise, as some sup- 
nosa, covered with a gelatinous boating. The 
hones of tbs stalk, perforated fbr an internal 
canal, are of different form in different species, 
some being tmmd, and some angular, m. at 
Htirrvals were am smnenf greatm lldaknets, all 
hek% beajtUbFUyy and * ' ”—^ * 

each other. In the acOeiKl 
cxinoidean (the Eniibrfetltas 
lace-ehaped eik(»hsite|k stalk*is abHdgud to 

less than the usual length, w the sake ef conveniMioe, 
amna am represented as dosed. As many as 
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boiu» kava reokont*d to to the oqm|iiOution of a sioi^e 
amsBf4 o£ thie kiodj md eoB»e of th^ l^nuiy are supposed to- 
have had wmy more, The bottom of a lUf'k, fiUed with a number 
of eueh animals, ykldii^ to every current and impulse, and 
each s{UeadiRg ab^ ha fyaHmidUmg arms pr^, mu&t have 
been a striUng aighl**^ east held oi tulips, waving- in the wind, 
being the only idea we ean form at all appmachmg to it. !Frag- 
ments and single bones of the cnnm'dea are found in vast (qiuan* 
titles in early rooks, forming in some pUoes the principal por¬ 
tion of masses a hundred and twenty thkik; and mime 
manteb-piecesy in which these ^nigments appear in ail attitudes 
and foms, are common in this county. The mngle wheebhka 
bones of the stalk also ^thcred in ahmidanoe mi some 
sea-beacdieL and stniiw up as oaads. In the north^ parts of 
Eilgland they are caSed St Cuthbert*s beads, and oonnected 
with a popular superstition. 

On a lock by Undisfarn 
Saint Outhbeit aka, and toils to fitnine 
, Ihe seS'bam beads that bsair hia name,—3io»wt(>s. 


TUB cuvnAi.opons, 

In these early ages^ as in the pres^it day, the mollusoa (ahell- 
dsh) fomied a conspicuous portion of wniniateoL nature. The 
species, however, have been repeatedly changed in the course oi 
time. The most abundant order in the early ages was that of 
Brwhi&poda^ a set of creatures living in bivalve shells, and pos- 
uessiug two orgajiui, somewhat like arms, wi^ irhich to catch 
prey. They arc suppoced to have been “t«e soaveagers of 
ancient seas, living uptm speh framenta of animal as 

found their way to the great depths*^ But the piEUnarkalde 
inoUhSGS ef those ages were the Ckphaisp^f on oite occupying 
univalve shuUs, and so high in organisation as usuaBy^to possess 
an internal bmiy skeleton. Of lus order there ar6 stm repre¬ 
sentatives in oar seas; but in axtemut ih^ seem to have 
been far mere abundant both la sp(mes and in individuals, acting 
then a<s the butchers of the marine animal world, to restrain 
within due bounds the redundant life of which nature is ever so 
prodigal. The most remarkable species of the early ages were 
those termed wxxetUi and nmmmites. The existing nentiUus has 
etiabled geolo^ts to anive at a ve^ clear imdeiatanding of the 
economy of the cephalopoda of ancient tames, of which the ghdJs 
are now almost the sole ronains. 

The cephalopoda possessed a body resembling a closed bag, 
containmg a heart, stomach, and -other organs, and fnmishra 
with a heed and proGooinent eyes, as also a numb^ of Iqng arms 
or tentacola, which at osee served for the locomo^on of the 
animal, and for the seiaqre of its prey. ' The arms were each 
provide with a double row of suckers, which enabled it to take 
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boxes of tbe life-boat: tibey a cfatain quautitj of water. 

But the creatare repaired tiu be able to adse aod einb hi the water 
at pleasure; therefte’e auaitthliug' ^ogee vae Heeded^ The end Is 
supposed to have bean served in two ways. Down through the 
centre or side of the series of idr-chambersy hut not oommuni- 
catmg with them, there was ah ehtsHc pipe, called the siphunele 
(rfpresented in No. S), npper extremity of which was coa- 
nnoted with the eavi^ of the aabfiial> heart. This cavity was 
in getterai lOled with a dense fltdd^ wldeh par^* hll^ the 
siphiutele, the remainder heiag oet^pxed liy asr. It may easily 
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be seen how this mirangement acted. Whenever the animal, for 
any reason, whether to esce^ daiiger^ m in eeareh ckf preyi 
wi^ed to sinlc, it contraot^ itself into the cater fdtambfw, 
thus pressing the duid of its htortinto'm eijahate^ and re* 
dadng ithe space oocupied by the acr, at the same time that the 


n sunK. wnen, again» it wienea ae itee, it naa only to dilate its 
bo^ and arms, and aBow the idr in 1»e siphuncle to expend 
to Its asnal space, when, becoming lighter tibon the surround- 











Um lAtmmbi Ha w agwjd^ StMa^xAeiid^ this ovdsr 
oT mete $3 jv 9 igtimM Wltii * %9i^ tooibaSmmg ma, islgr 

siemitMmy wlileh ih«T mU ^qweas um oogmi^so as to 
towldle the sdnraniMiiilg uratot^' end to«a etoi0e4 toms^vto 
lecMoi eaemieii* In iMie ease» tN teU iiaM»G^ hue htoQ feuiid 
to aueii a Btoto of |(f««i|rvtotott portion of the soaiiiM^ 

eilitod fluid, iMtof deem tmd |}«op6idy prejiwed, 

eetoftUy ser^ ana attnt to » |»%to«Bt 'Wito irtoeh to finish « 
drawjug o£ toe uirtoiail itotof. It is •ee/fim*fy cuaruHia to tofleet 
m ail totos ^artHtokra hetoff tooevtaiitod to lUG^eni times 
9pectmg s]^es whito tosto heea eztiiiito tor luitoherkas agree* 
The amtoooites eaid ueut^ ef toe early aM were of all sizes, 
from one vexy minutof to two aie toree lint in toe diameter 
of the toelL The ammototo (Kto. 1 aaad 3) hto been so called 
item its resemldaace to too ctoled bom on too bond of too 
anemat statues of Jupiter AnasiMm. One had Imen totaiitad 
by the poet Pope, at a time^.vhen their hisioiy apas totally 
unknown, and stuck up as a isnnoftity Qyt&e the k^stone ai 
one of toe arches grivln^ aceess to his gprotto at Twickenham; 
while toe other entrance was in like manner omaroeuted by the 
cast of the same fossil. Surely poet never dreamed of any¬ 
thing more marvellous cn* intereetin^ than toe actual history 
of tms pi^meval cephalopod. But we have not yet told all toe 
wonders of the ammonite. As creatures of this kind required to 
go down to great depths in the ocean, the plates of the air- 
chamber were of course liidile to be burto in by toe pressure of 
the water, as happens to common bottles when they are lowered 
deep into the sea. All this had been Jbresem. The shell of the 
cepnalopeda was therefbre atzvemtoaned by a curious kind of 
intamai archwoxk, so as to Iw e#le to resist the weight of toe 
incumbent fluid. ** Thm snftihtoiid: so eompletoly meets aH human 
ideas of ceethuvaaEtce for to« piupose wmch it was destined to 
serve, M to Istm one of toe mmt strtoiog examples of that adhp- 
tatum <9f meeaii to ends wltoii iMevuils toroug^mitt toe works of 
natursL and wbiito is so wdl flt tod to impress the eonvictian of a 
great designtog l^t Cauto*^ 

In the open seas In wMch the earliest strata were b^ng de¬ 
posited, we may p^ftture to ourselTes these large c^halopodous 
molluscs reijgnw parmuount, toe tyrants of creation; enabled, 
by their rapidity of movemmdi, to (toase toeur prry at toe surface; 

their cunous hydraulic cdntiivanee, to punme it to toe depths 
Off toe ocean; and by toeir nnmetoua tustUs and great strengto, to 
conquer and btoig it within toe graiqi of toeir powmfuf jaws. 
The recent animals of this clast are so flieroe, that, even in our 
own seas, where they occupy a place comperativdiy unimportant, 
they rank amongrt the most aestructive speoies, in propoftion 
to toeir dimensioiBSi; for 'if once they touch toeir prey ft 
Is enough; neither swiftness nor strengto can avail; toe shdQ' 
of toe lobstep and crab is a vain protection, and even amraals 
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mmj tbM t&nr aitfs hm 4 mhi id tib*ir powerftil 

Mad |)«rtiiixa«t 0 tt» ^TlMse aariwak ottiilMtd aibovt the 

eommeoiceificskt ctf tSw Tegrtiai^ Irst were tibesi tejfimeA by 
TracbelimiNdia, wkseh eeahred A eaaue pdlram of Iceoiwnw 4 eirti 
the teoakitKg miaor pofnMan of sea. llte^Tmltoaltora were 
furnished with aa ancoed nembuge^ hymeems of umieh thfy^ 
eottld bore through the ehelle of T jt r |i w % and studc owk th« body 
of the ftnhoel wittHd; and nuxtuawn fhml aheHls, Oe beawA^ ai<i! 
found hs tile ‘feethtiy efti rt a. Xt would tfftsx thbt titesiu Wws ub 
time when titie jetueMe ^d not eniffi; there' hawe cWer been 
eome tribes whoee omDosly designed IwtiotL ii woe to du rtroy 
for food lai^e q;«uimtiiti «8 of the smute uoktuds* 

u 

itATLLt vxenm. 

The nejici eiy (Old Ked Sandstone) jghes us notice of tremen¬ 
dous rolimmc matorbances which broke up many rockSi imd pen> 
haps had fatal elects upon many (mF me preidously existing 
spedeS) which th«a ^iss^pearj and aare no more seen. Xn the 
course, however, this age, i^hesL which had begun to appear 
in the preceding period, become abundant. The hsh of these 
early eges, and of the subsequent periods down to the Chalk Era, 
were not of the character which is now predoimnaQt. They 
have been divided into two ordem, to whi^ names have been 
given, bearitm reference to their external covenng, this being 
always a gui& to the general character of babes. One extensive 
oi'der, PiacffuimnSf are so called firom the Greek^ a broad 
plate; being oovef^ with plates, often of considerable dimen¬ 
sions. but sometimes redact to poinia, hkq tiie shagreen 
on the skin of the ah / ^®toriokJy tuWdea of the ray. 

The sharks, rajs, amf ♦ ^ eh^us tidbefc of the prteent 

seas are representatives of this otuv''* The other order are called 
damidtamSi hmm the Greek, gmoB^ splendour, because of the 
bnlbancy of the regularly ammged ahgiilar scales composed of 
bone within and enamel witheht, by which the aniinals were 
covered. Of this order, onee sO exfemriveL we have now no repre¬ 
sentatives except the stuigeon and tiie l^y |dkd of the North 
American lakes. 

Some of the sirapler Ganoids are allied in fbritn to the cima- 
taoeans, and may be coSisidered aa an advsasce that order. 
The plates cohering their bodies are e««sposed of bone within 
and enamel on the outside; and the moutiib of several of the 
species have beoa aacertamed to open vwca&y, in which respect 
they dilTer from ordinary fishes (in which the mouth opens 
horizontally), but verntwh the crab and lobster. One spc^ea, 
the Cejphftku^ so called from its hucklerHshaped head, bears a 
striking resemblance to tiie assess, a crustacean of the Silurian 
age- The head wee ol ggeat rise, composed of strong plates, which 

* I* Austfld's GcoU^. 
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in tlie fom « « axM it»<3iou||^ 

lloinui of ^ er$scseiit ^t6h^liity used at ’weopona of 
Kext to tfato oMOiet t&o tCpgdwPmi, vMdi Hr 
Hiller ^badtibft^ wi €<ipluda6|p3» WItli tt Mo]»«overe4 

ttO .tUcM 4to Wrf 



Ce$lMl«|;l$i OoccodMw. PtilffioliltiyB 

pl&a ^ t)ie Coecosteus liore l)em4ik« tubercles or promi- 

_.. itiL __* . j._ _ 1 ti. i_ ai _r_i_ ^ 


detaofiod oi^gupfi ##isp ®at ot the soiid bone m 

die mvcf»ef! of ot a Ijkmm betai^ n peeulutritj 

■the epeeifs are known, resembles 

the CocoostenJy, w^.wSlb addition at two wing- 

like appendaiTM (beOorWl^d of the amnuil), wlueh were 
nrobabfy or paddles fen* looomotion. eiad lu^ also supposed, 
horn their ourrea and sharp Itkitfe hem used 

oocaaionaXly os weapons of d^eiice. '*5lPlarwas be¬ 
tween two axi^ three fbat long, of floimde()4ike sne^ and bad 
its Jbeod and body ooverod ^tb large b<H^ Scide^ curiously 
farrowed ocn the surface. In the OsteolepSa and Glyptolepis, 
other Ganoid dshea, we find a oondderable aduaooe of jMmii the 
%nre bate like that of modem fblms, wmi the &is 
M dor^ped. , , 

One of the Emilies of the Gancdditoa, the Satap^ietL ire so 
called, beeansein etmeture th^ make an approach to we next 
higher cUbsa cf animals, the kteptiles. ^e Hegalkihtlm is a 
sauroid dah, of which remains were drst found m Bnrojehouse 
limestone qwany near Bdinburgh. It must have been a huge 
is 
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cmtixre; ^ scwne «f ite P^ftlw A*« fiv* jacte iiA dis^eter, and 

Mie«f iite teeth ToBtessOH ifm in^ a» 3«ngw, a 

the Vase of newly tweiaohies* One w 

lemarked ia the ^ hoth Plaooidi and Owfeoidf- .In 

oMhin the eefteM eehnno i« <^tinued to *«ft 

the tail way be wid to be a da extoii4wgr from ll dews^tods^ 

as Been in tbe-exiajt^ shaik 

heterocercsl; ojf tail. jWto <^tojgd $;tid 

atone reined do#n to the ***■ ^ 

xneasarei gave itoy to the tWO 

called by M, Agitok the Ctenw^a^^WtS^d fkika, fB0 ^ 

_ .kT.. W _.jj. V_. ^ a.. J t-A. A — ■ A ...■<.. ■ -I 


In these orders, to which the modem fiidtos bciloi!^, 

the tail is not beterocercal, but either eottends in one enttos lol^ 
like that of toe eod^ or in two eqpnal lobes called homototoal; as 
that of toe salmon* 

coax. « 

The Carbonifetoui age is not tomatoable on aceofont of its 
animals, which toe mamty the same in geneesl character as in 
toe preceding agto; but « was productive of a wonder peculiw 
to itself, namely, an enormousJy abundant land vegetation, toe 
ruins or rubbish of which, carried into seas, and there sunk to 
the bottom, and afterwards covered over 1^ tond and mud bed** 
became toe substance which \> e now recognise as coal. 
a natural transaction of vast ooneeq^uence to UB. *0 * 
utility we i**t \ in coal, both for warnrinj** 
various manufactui’es, as we® to 
which so great a mechanical v 

rally excite surprise that toe ^ 

completely changed thrir appA , <*»«* black. 

But this can be explriaiiedhy ^ ^ 

becomes ch the simplest un^ ^^'rcaH the 

fkmiliar ft ’ ^ hay, tju ^ *n ^o^y into a heap, gives 

out heat, ^ a dark colour* When a vegetable n^ 

is exduf to, and suldected to great pressure, a bitu¬ 
minous is produce^ and tlie result is toe mineial 

coal, 'T rious characters, aoeoroing as toe moss has 

been r nmingled wito sand, day, or other earthy im- 

ptuif mt of toe change elkned by mineralisation, it is 

rtiflfi in coal toe traces of a. ve^tnlde stmctiire; but 

thf Je clear in al} except toe mgoly Htominous cakihg 

eo f or poliriring it down into tlnn transparent shoes. 


-TtmIItla; - 




1 ** M Iscdated specimens found in tbe sandstones ^ 

the CO 4 S, we dhbover the nature of toe plants of toje era. 
They are most all of a simple cellular structure and toeh as 
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exUt Hi in imall tavm (kcerae^aUe, dniMnosteA) and feniA), 
but advanced to an enormons mafrnitade. The «|»eoHMt are all long 
sin^ Attinct. Amongst them ware tbe Si^^iMe/riu^ so calkd iHm 
tbe graTen appoaxance osf its stem; Ck^ieumUtt^ fmn tike reed4ilke 
jomnnrs of its stalk; BUgrimriMi from wtigmats, or punctui^es; 
JLffid^kndraiti :fiena dm awjrokppearanoe of its The vejfre- 

lauun generally ia sadi as now grows in dusters of tro|ncal 
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islands; Irat it muat have been the restilt of a high temperature 
obtaaned otherwise than that of the tropical rcOTons now is, for 
the coal strata are found in the teinpt‘rate and even the pelnr 
regions. '*The conclusion, therefoie, to which most geologists 
'sjisvfir* .i» 3 ?ived is, that the earth, originally an incandescent or 
highly heated zoass, was gradually cooled down—hot enough to 
render the eari^y Gneiss and Mica^Schist ciystalline; pool enough 
during iJrrauwacke and Silurian eras to ijennit of marine corals, 
sheU^-Ssh, and cniiatacea: cooler etill, during the life of the plated 
fishes of the Old BW .^ndstotie; and omy sufficiently gonial, 
throughout the Carbctnlferous pcoiod, to foster a gi’owth of terres¬ 
trial vegetation all over itjs soa^^e, to which the existing jungles 
of the tropics are mere barrenness in comparison. This high and 
unifoi'm temperatiute, oombined ^a& suggested by Brogniarr) with 
a greater proportion of carbonic acid gas in the atmosphcj'e, 
would not only sustain a gigantic and prolific vegetation, but 
would also ci*ea^ denser vapours, showers, and rains; and those 
again gigantic rivei's, periodical inundatiom^ and deltas. Thus 
all the conditions ha* extensive de}>osit^ of wood in estuaries 
would mse finom this high temperature; and pv<‘iy circumstance 
connected with the coal measures points to such conditions.’’* 


sxxinTXN xNmatJS. 

» 

In the New Sandstone age, the plants and aniu&ls of the 
prcuedingpexiodare continued, with the adi^litiou of some superior 

* Page’s €KK>1ogy--<7haiiabenlB Edueaiioxial Course. 
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forms; hot ttm metotion is m longw Of JMdik as to 

form eoail beds, ana the aBdonot of aimal readaias is also ]xiu(^ 
diminished, life tato, homef^tf a new start ha ihe OolHie 
and its fotmt oontinae there to make stUl nearer approaches to 
those of the present time. Here, alap^ sliU h^het forms are 
added—insects are found iar the time; likewwe reptUes; but 

these are at first of mtrmv&mwy fiirm and magnittide. In the 
arrana^emexit of the Animal Kingdom, rt^tfies are ]daced next 
above fishes; that is to say, they are cuaindmed as having* the 
next higher or more complieated striidnire. Now, the new animals 
•of tiiis period which we are about to speak of, are^ as li Were, he*- 
tween fishes and a certain order of tlse rej^es; namely, the ihmria 
or lizards. They are huge aaixaals, ana evidfmtly must have been 
very destructive to the smaller creatwiwt within meir reach. I'he 
Ichtfayosanrus, of which there are iulfyton s|Mmes, slightly diffet^ 
ing finm rach other (the skeleton of one being' hm’e I'epreeented), 



iind the body of a fish, with a long tail having a small fin below; 
the head of a crocodile exhibiting long javriypxmed with strong 
tectli, and a pair of as large as a goodHi#^ canmrn ball; the 
animal had also paddleia, externally like thorn of a toi’toise, Imt of 
a fin-hke stnirture, for prepdiling itself through the water, which 
foimiod its proper element. The Plesiosaifim was a nearer ap¬ 
proach to the reptile form. The tail $s shortened, and upon a 
siniiliir body is fitted a long neck With a small head, the Wter 
parts being an approach to the ee rp e n t i foim. Being, although 
of inaniie habits, essentially reptiles, these snimale breathed the 
atmosphere; yet, for the same reason, we know that their respi¬ 
ration was impesriect, and tiait they might be far the most pai't 
under water, and onlr come occasionally to the wirfece to breathe. 
It is supposed that tn^ lived in the shallow waters near shores, 
preying fijpop the syinaner fish and reptiles. Some curious j^rti- 
culars lwii|i^KNting tUeso creatures have been obtained in an ex- 
traordiaory way; namoly, by the discover of fiagments and 
hulf<^^^geated remains of ttteir food, found in the bitu.itibn once 
'Qcc,ui>ie4>by the btomach and bowels of some specimens; ihe 
ammal in those instances hafing died before its last meal was 
digested. Nor this all; for the pellcta ejected from the intes- 
tiues of tlie ichth^^'csaurus (coprofiteb) have been found in vast 
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quantities^ and in ttos ave&di scales and fhtgmeats of the bones 
M Fvom ^ way w)»cii the former xemaina occur, 

and^TOfB the pucttliar ton ^ the |>eMs (being spirally twisted), 
it is ktoed tW the Uu^ body of the iohkyoaanr was alinosi 
ei^irelr occupied Jby ^ Btoma^ leaidi^ only a t^om £Qt 
<^an dongstpd inteetiaal canal, consisting' of a dattetoi tube 
reduced to the smallest pcesible dimensions b;|r being wound 
I'ound in a spiral| llkd h cork^^ficrew/** It is beueved ttiat these 
creatui'es were corered with a soft akin, Hke that of the whale 
tribe. We possess the,remains of a plesioMUor of seventeen, and 
of an ichthyosaur of thirty feet in length. Animala so huge and 
so voracious, must have been the tyrants of the seas of their 
time; but the ichthyosaur semns to have been the supieine 
monster cf the age, to fri^igsnettts of plesioeaur hones are found 
in its stomach, showing tb^ that anuuid often tell a prey to it. 

After these animals come a tribe crocodile-lizam (Biuot 
sauna), huge ijreatures uniting these two characters, and pro¬ 
bably as destructive upon land as the former were in the watei's. 
One in iiarticular, to which the name of Mmetiostturus has been 

S 'ven, was of gigantic size—^probably not tos ihan thiriy feet 
ag-- its large oray being mounted upon much taller legs than 
lizaada generally have* Within a straight and narrow snout 
was a range of teeth peculiarly calculated tu tear flesh; and the 
whole asjpect of the creature must have been extremely fomid- 
ablo. We have now seen the lizard character united to both 
the flsh and the crocodile. In the Pterodaetptcj it was further 
shown in union with features of a different kind. This is a small 
animal, chiefly of the lizard form, but fuimlshed with a membrane 
framed upon the fore extremity, like the wing of a bat, by which 
the creature must have been able to pursue its jirey through the 
air. “ lu extemal foim,” says Jlr Auckland, “ these ereatures 
somewhat resembled our modem bats and vampires: most of 
them had the nose elongated, like the snout of a crocodile, and 
armed with conical teeth, ^eir eyes were of enoimous size, 
apftarently enabling them to fly by night. From their wings 
projected Angers, tmninated by long hooks, like the curved claw- 
on the thumb of the bat. These must have formed a poweiful 
paw, wherewith the animal was enabled to creep or climb, or 
suspend itself from trees. It is probable, also, ^at the ptero- 
dactyle had the yower of swimming, whicn is so common in rep¬ 
tiles. * Thus, like Mikon’e Aend, qumiAed for all services and all 
elements, the creature woe a At companion fur the kindred re])- 
tiles that swarmed in the seas, or crawled on the shores of a 
tui'bulent planet. 

Thu flend, 

O’er bog, or Bteep, through iitrait, rough, deni^c, or rare, 

With head, han^ wingv, or feet, par»iics hia way, ' ” 

And swims, <ar mkt or wades, or oreeiis, or flies.— Lost, 
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With flocks of siieh-like creatares flyings in llie air, and &hoal» 
of no less monstrous ichthyosaufi and plesiiMaiizi swannin^ in 
the ocean, and ngantic crocodfks and utitoiseanmnding on 
shores of the pvrm^^ lakes and risers, air, se^ aiid must 
have heen strangely tenanted in ^ose msAw pediiods ci our in&nt 
world,’ 


vooramJ^B OK stocjc aoByAonfif. 

The reader has already been told that sla^ of sandstone Often 
bear ripple marks, Or wavy ridgiz^s, indicatmg their havizv 
been onginally snmbes of sand iuong which tddes rose and flelL 
These taUets l^r in some instanees what we may call addUk>nat 
mtrrfjptionSj the work of cmtain animals. On the aorfaoe of siaba 
both of the calcareous and i^onesfield slate, near Oxford, and 
on sandstones of the Wealden formation in Sussex and Dorset* 
shire, Dr Ihickland has found "perfectly preserved and petrified 
e&stisiff^ at marine worms, at the upper extremi^ of holes bored 
by thm in the sand, while it was yet soft at the bottom of the 
water, and, within the sandstones, traces of tubular holes in 
which the worms resided.”f Man did not exist to impress with 
hi^ foot those early beaches; but there were other animals to 
walk over them, and, as might have been anticipated, foot-printa 
of some of these have been ibund on the suifetces of various rocks 
of the formations already referred to. In the lower district of Dum¬ 
friesshire, there are extensive beds of the new rtsd mt^Utne, 
which are worked in various parts of the country. At the quai^ 
of Comcocklp Mnir, near Lotmmaben, the surfaces of successive 
layers or slabs of this rock were observed many years ago to 
bear marks os of the feet of animals; but the phenomenon was 
dlsivgarded till, in 1837, Dr Duncan, minister of HuthwelL pre> 
senW an accurate account of it to the Hoyal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh. It appeals that the beds in that quarry dip or incline at 
an angle of tmrty-eight degrees, a slope greater than that of any 
ordinary hill. Slab alter slab has b^ taken away to a depth 
of foity-five feet; but one ajBter another (thofugh not in all in¬ 
stances) has been found marked by the tracks of animals, up and 
down the slc^ e. These impressions are gmerally about half an 
inch in depth, and the matter of the lUok is rah^ round them, 
exactly as clay or mud is seen rois^ round a ^xd-print of yes- 
teiday. The observer idcarly traces the double tr^ made 
an animal whidi has tWo 1<^ at each side, the hind foot, of 
course, approaching near to the fore one. The prints as*e about 
two inches in Widlh, and present the apwarance of live claws, of 
which the three in front ai<e the most ^tinct. It is woi'thy of 
remark, that the fore feet ]^ve the deepest impresdons, as if the 
animal had been heaviest in that quarter, and this in the oscend- 

* Grologldkl Transaotiemm N. 8. vol. iii. part 1. 

+ BnJeivvatcr TreatiMC, L ’JbO. 
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zii|^ M ’vrell «fl ^ desQendintgf ImdeiL in <me «nae^ vh&N^ ike 
dip «ft3be •exposed saxtam i» &t an «b|^ nf £9r(y degfAB$, theve 
M dear evideiioes tit the iSaalHDaaxka liadxig^ •beeti made upon a 
aarface very sta^ «t the tame ni the impremmfty for the anmnil 
impearB to haTe put fottirard its fore &et eantioiQuy) and inserted. 
tapiQ deeply ana finnly j while the marks of tlw hand are 
eomparatjvely slight, and indeed scaroely perpeptihle. Oene- 
rally^ bowetrer, there is a small rise of the suhstance of the rock 
eitlter in fvoot cf or behind t2ie prints, aooordiqg as tibe tracks 
aro descendmjilp nr aaoending, ehorwing that the fmriace slop^ 
more or less in its present directitm at the time when the no- 
ptesnons were made. Ihr Buckland^ eonoeiving it likely that 
the marks had been imptreased by naimals allim to the land- 
tortoises of the present day, set sudU an animal to walk up 
and down slopes of soft ssim, day, and unbaked pie-mtst, and 
found tibe ^tsteps to he mnarkabl^ htae those of the Corocodtle 
quarry. He makas the following just remark upon the eappri- 
ment in his Bndgewatrr Treatise :— This eridenoe of ft>otste|« 
is one which d1 mankind appeal to in every condition of society. 
The thief is identified by the impression wnieh his shoe has left 
near the scene of his depitsdations. Captain Parry found the 
tracks of human feet upon the banks of the stream in Possession 
Bay, which appeared so fresh, that he at fij'st imagined them to 
have been revently made W some natives: on examination, they 
were distinctly ascertained to be the marks of the shoes of some 
of his own crew, eleven months before. The frosen condition ot 
the soil had prevented their obliteration. The American savage 
not only identifies the dk and bison by the impression of then' 
hoofb, but ascertains also the time that ha^ elapsed since each 
animd had passed. From the camel's track upon the sand, the 
Arab can determine whether it was heavilv or lightly laden, or 
whether it was lame.'' It is remarkable that nbue of the benes 
of foot-marks at OornooeUe are across the slab; all are nearly 
straight up and down. This is exactly what would happen upon 
a sloping sea bottom or beach, which ihe animals had occasion 
to traverse in one direction only, backwards or forwards. S]>eci- 
mens of the Corncockle slabs have been depotsited w ith the Hoyal 
Sorifty of Edinburgh. 

Since these qonous facts were made public, foot-marks of 
ahimals have be^m traced upon rock-surfaces in various ^rts of 
the world. Mr Poulett Scrope found rippled 8urfa<*e3 >« Devon¬ 
shire and Lancashire, marked with numerous tracks of small 
Uiiimals (apparently crustaceou^, which had traversed the sand 
when it was in a soft state. Inese tracks are in double lines, 
pai'ollel to each other, ifdio'wing two indentations, if formed by 
small claws, and sometimes traces of a third claw. Iliere is 
often, also, atliird line of tracks betweeq the olher two, as if 
produced by the tail or stomach of Ihev animal tomhing the 
ground; and where the animal passed over the ridges of the 

IS 





on the oaiui, ibm arv ^fiat^eoed «Bd brash^ 
doirn. Mfftws jeoeBtly^ «»me fosau footstepo of a mucb iibqib 
stfikinfif dliAraoter heegu itbimd ui'tiia anarms at Haaibeipr, 
near Hildbuf^haaaeB, in Saxqtiy, t^a toe ni^er avrhom of 
beds of g«ay quarlsMiNaflaoMlatazie; ia altematiqn arith irUb, it 
may be remarked, there ere bade of red mdetbiyA nebriy about 
the same age amh those of 2>u|0friessfaire. The veatygree of four 
different animals haee laeen made oat. -One ima Imen epjpuwetiy 
a small web^fbofeed aiumal, forobably alUed to the croeoo^ Tm 
footstep of imother beers a tstnkmg tboug^b i^Tote0<}aero«mab^^ 
to the numan luuaid, from which the sappoW aaimal atself has 
been named the Cheimtherusm. A spedimeB on a sleb which 
has been placed in the British 'Mnsemn. is fhlly the size of a 
human hand, the only remarkable diSkrencse being' in the com¬ 
parative thickness of the dnginrs, and the absence of the ajiwar- 
ance of joints. The fore are less by one half than the nind 
feet, btdbre which they are always advanced about an inch and a 
half, an interval of fourteen inches being between each pair. 
Professor Kaup conjectures that this animal has beloz^d to the 
marsupial family, the oldest, it is supposed, of the mmilies of 
land quadrupeds. 

In the New Red Bandstooe in the valley of Conneeticut, 
there have been laid bare in ■quarrien, along a considerable 
ti'dct of country, surfaces |e*es€nting foot-prints of many 
various species of birds, apparently belonpring to the owler 
OraUte^ Of Waders. The discovery is remaikahle on more 
accounts than one, as it gives evidence, for the first time, 
of +be exi«t<f*nce of birds at that early peiiod of the earth’s his¬ 
tory. The footsteps appear in regrtuar succession, on the con- 
tiniinus track of an animal in act of walking or running, 
with the light and left foot alwaye in their relative places, 
TJie distance of the intervals between each footstep on the 
some track is oec^asionally varied, but to no greater amount 
than may be explained by the bird having altered its pace. 
Many tracks of differejit individuals and afferent species ai'e 
often found crossing each other, and crowded, like imptpasions 
of iVvt upon the shores of a muddy stream^ whei*e ducks mid 
geest* rcsorl.” Ihe smallest of these prints indicates an animal 
with a foot about an Inch long, and a step of £mm three to tive 
inches; but they vaiy i^waids in eisse, till they reach somctdiing 
which tna;/ well be re^rded as gigantie. Let it be remembered 
that the African cstriui, which weims a htmtilred pounds, and is 
nme feet high, has a foot of ten inches, and a leg four feet long. 
It is the most stupendous of birds. But the largest 

of the foot-prints m Hoe Conoecticut modstone being fifteen 
inches in len^h, exotnsive of the largest claw, which measures 
two inches, and the steps being from four to six feet apart, de¬ 
note a considerably bjfiger bird, the of whicli, probably, were 
not le&b than seven in height. T^ has weilheen styled the 
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OtitilAichinit^ Ou/anUtii, Axuol^iietf n^nUtiitg^ lUixt io tine abore 
in Bit/tf exhibits “ three toes of a moi^ sieoder d|ui¥«oter, xaeestus 
&om tl^en to sixteen iaonhes lon^ exei^eiTe of n tetnd^ble 
apjMndage extending ba^vai^ i&otn uie heel e^ht or itlno 
inStcSj and apperentiy intended, liite a anow-dioe, to eofttein the 
weig^ht of a heavy ai»inal ‘indkin^ on a soft bottbm* ^thiB im¬ 
pressions of this appendage resenmle those ivhy feathers, or 
coaxve brisUes, trhli^ seem to have sonh into the mod and snnd 
nearly an inon deesk; the toes had annh much deeper, and round 
their impressions Uie/mnd was ndsed into a ridge SimnU inches 
highj lifce that rotmd the track of an elephant in clay. The 
lengm of the step of this bird i^ipears to have been sametimes six 
feet.** * 

nocc sai7. 

Amongst the strata of the New Bed Sandstone there occur 
in many places beds of rock-salt; that is, salt in a hard com¬ 
pact crystalline mass. Such beds are &und in Cheshire and 
Worcester^ire in England, in ^lam, Poland, Austria, and 
other countries; and are sometimes not less than 120 feet in 
thickness. Mines are estabUshed in these strata, as in coal, 
and the saline material, when boi^ down and properly puri¬ 
fied, is sold for ordinary use. Springs, also, isstung from such 
deposits, are generally so strongly impregnated with salt, that 
it can be proAtably obtained £rom the water by evaporation. 
There are tew sights more impressive than that of a salt mine, 
where the stratum hos been of considerable thickness. You 
find yourself in a lofty hall, of vast extent, supported upon 
massive columns of the originm material, the walls sending back 
thousands of sparkling j^ections firom the lights borne by 
your attendants. And the consideration is a curious one, that 
this great bed of salt, now far below the sur^ce of the earth, 
was once a solution filling a profound sea, the highest animals 
which then existed being reptiles. The manner in which rock- 
salt was fi}i'med is thought to have been as follows:—An estuary, 
or arm of the Sea, being by some convulsion of nature cut off 
from the main ocean—and such events still ooimr—apd being 
then left to be dr^ up, the salt contained in the water was 
unavoidably d|>posited as a stratum at the bottom, iu'it as a layer 
of salt k found at the bottom of a pan in a salt factory alter 
the water has been boiled off. Afterwards, the spot becoming 
again the bed of a sea, strata of sandstone and other I'ocks were 
laid down above, and thus the preparation viras' made for its be¬ 
coming a mine of salt. ^ IKock-salt is sshiom pure, and generally 
of a reddish colour; a piece of it suspended by a string forms a 
good barometer or weather-glass; for when the stbrnosj^ere con¬ 
tains much humidity, the lump of salt is sure to be damp. 

* Dr Bockland, ^upting an article by pjK^essof Hitchcock, in the Amo- 
rican Journal of Science and Arts: 1800. 
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WMivu 9v|K^^ap M-cnvfVVBB a» m vjl Muici> o^ufe «• 

vaHatiiMo Of some tobotottoe os Exaeotooe im3 itofrale. The 
cKialk be4» Ibm the titui^ee of hoi^e io Enjimd, WfaHoe, 

Germeaj’* <U]y^ other perts o£ earth. Xn the wet-mentipped 
coantty th^ average from six to eight hundred j^ipt ji^ thick- 
iteas, and mrto the heaotsfil jDaetorm wolde end downs oC the 
eouthei'n cotmties* It ia diScult to aoooimt fvr the fonoatioa 
of such a i^obstanoe found in no other part of the series of 
rocks; hut prohabl^jr s^ aiiimals-^>cortd ^lyp€», infhsoniL ke,-^ 
had much to do wnth it. It has indeed l»Hen remarked that the 
powder worn from coral reeft in the South Sea greatly resmhles 
chalky though we believe some peculiar condition of the waters. 


formed, was the principal cause of the formation. Throughout 
the (halk beds are layers of fli&ts~*'that is, masses of stSsx. or 
flmt of various sizes, from a we to a man’s head, each lying 
detached amidst the chalk, whence this great quantity of a 
substance wliich seems to be charaoteriistic of the chalk taxa¬ 
tion? The buppositioa is, that it has been derived mainly tan 
the siliceous coverings of ajoimalcidas! The remains of many of 
these minute and humble animals have been diaooverod in the 
chalk, some of them being tat animals which yet exist as 
species upon earth. It has .usq been tand that the dints inva¬ 
riably include the remains ojT some spon^ or other humlde 
animal form, the lineaments of which are ozton beatitifully pre- 
seived amidbt the dark glas^ substance, and may be detected 
by a imci*oi»cope, if not uy the naked^ eye. Now, if the rilex 
from the covenngs of the dead infusoria A\ei*e in solution amidst 
the settling substance of the chalk, any decaving sponges, alcyo- 
nia, sea-urchins, or other animals placed tnere^ would he sure 
to collect the particles of the silex round them, and thus be con¬ 
verted into ^mts. 

In the Chalk a great change takes place in the fish wmld. 
As already mentioned, the Placoids and Ganoids now decline 
in numbers and am replaced by two other ordera, the Ctenoids 
and Cycloids, which continue predominant, though in different 
species, to the present day. Turtles eatistea in seas, though 
not numeiuus; and there were large birds of the swimming 
taoily. 


THE TKBTtaltT VQBblATlOX. 

llie rpoks, tan the conedttrion of the Old Hed Sandstone 
strata to that of the Chalk serio», form an assemblage called, 
to diatipguibh them tarn the earlier rocks, the Secondary For¬ 
mation. This seconaaiy formation is now fixdshed. It saw the 
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ftTiimfll advance I^heq the shnpletr fom&e to an abundancp 

of and leplales, with soine fbw trapes isi oreatum of higher 
oMiifldBatioa-~'TeMi^ of wln^deflihe aniBbtida and of creatam 
tamed Co the opcnattm h&m looi^ in tite oolite. l>uru»^ 

'its pro^resa, a coidfem ttnaspeieitine, ecmal least to that m 
the tropies, spread ever the whole earn, and veder fsrvoar of 
thk prevaient wanath. 1|liere was eeftsey^hMxe a Te^etation such 
as we now sec condzicd to the toarid eoaoe. The specif^ of plants 
and anixnatUt were sft.,Jt7i1ckigly different £i*om those of the pre¬ 
sent world; and e^es titere had been extensive 

chaa^ of the of the latter^ some i^in? out to appear 

no more, while otherj Paine into existence in Iheir place. At 
the point which we have now reached, a Close seems to have 
pome te many of the earlier conditions, and: in the subsequent 
a^ we see a dawn, as it were, of the present system of tlnn{p. 
^e uniformity of climate begins to giw waj, and the animafs 
are con^uentlr not uniform over various vegrions. Extensive 
coRvtdsions of Ime earth appear in a great mejtoure to hsv«> ceased. 
And the deposits of strata approach to the character of those 
which we now see ctmstanfly talcing place in estuaries or limifod 
portions of the sea. The Tertiary rocks seem to have been de¬ 
posited in such seas, and are not so widely distributed over 
the emth as tkime cn the other formations. One remai'kable 
example is the vale m which Paris is situated; another is found 
under and aronnd London. There are also examples m India 
and America. It is remarkable of Paris busm, as it is called, 
that strata laid down by fresh-water alternate witlt marine bf>ds, 
implying apparently that the estuary had been filled by turns 
with fre^h and salt water, though how this could happen ii not 
very easily to be understood. The Teitiary Formatiou has been 
divided into three lesser ages—Eocene, Mmceue, Pliocene—with 
a reg^ard to the proportions which their respective foesil shells 
bear to exisUng epeci«s. 

nocKe ooiceosfin ov AiixMAx«ctr3UBs. 

The fossils of the Tertiaries are in some respects more interest¬ 
ing than'those of any other series of strata. It is not in the 
humbler classes of animals that this interest c^efiy lies and 
^ yet even in this department the Tertiaries present us with a 
wonder quite unexampled. We refer to beds of greater or less 
thickness composed exclusively of the solid mnaUiS of animal¬ 
cules—creatures individually so smaI2, that only a microscope 
could enable human eyes to see them. Such a rock (called Tri¬ 
poli) is found at Bilia,'in Bohemia, and at Phtnitz, near Zwickau, 
in Saxony. It has been used as a powder in some of the arts for 
ages, without suspicimi of its being thus composed. Bub 
within the last few years, M. Bhrenbe^, a scientific Prussian^ 
has folly ascertained that it consibts simply and wholly of the 
siliceous coverings of certam minute creatures some of which 
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to spediea itlll t» be founil in etagsttat watenu To 
cammoQ percep^OBy tlsee |>ovf^der of whid^ the m'k ina;j;r be 
said to membileft fmEf; aod in Norwayi where it» ac- 

eordmgl^ caUed berg'^veh} (that Ift, iiiotnstaiiiHBieal)^ it is actuary 
used in times Of dtoine as food; lor which it if entirdv un* 
suitable, seemg that there is iriiwa^ra a small per ceaitage oc am> 
tnai mutter in itt m addition to !&e sineeons shields^ So 
extremely small are the creature ef which th^ rocks form the 
sepulchre, that, according to M. Ehrenberg’s calculation ten 
mjlhoim of miUiims of iumTiduals might be required tw All the 
space of a caibio inch. Yet in tiae sznaUest of each cresturm, them 
have been found several stomachs, besides other oreune^ and 
minute as the coverings necessarily are, th^ are fcnma vaiwriislj 
sculptured or marked, so as to form distinctions of specfea. 
These drctunstsnces certain^ s^ord a eurious view not only of 
the wonikaus power of the Creator, but of the surprising extent 
to which His most interesting production, the human nund, has 
been Atted to go in research, by aid of instruments, the powers 
of which are also of His institution. 

The other invertebrate animals of the Tactiary are not remark¬ 
able, exetpt for their making a gradual approach to the oppaaiv 
anee of those which now exist. The corals are generally of small 
size; the echinodormata are rare, compared wim their Mundanee 
in earlier rocks; the emstaeeans are pot numerous; but insects 
begin to be found in abundance. The mollusca arc extremely 
numerous in species; but the cephalopoda of the early seas seem 
to ha> e now in a great measure given place to an order of meaner 
organisation (gasteropoda), whiuli become much more varied in. 
form than in the older rocks. Of Ashes there are abundance 
of species; but reptiles, so conspicuous in the two preceding 
formations, are not now prominent. The great saurians or 
Ash-li/ards are extinct, and are not replaced by any similar 
families. At the commencement of the Tertiaries, three orders 
of reptiles existed—'Chelonia (tortoises), CrocodiHa, and Batru- 
cbia (frogs); another now existing, Ophidia (serpents), was, as 
far as research has yet gone, wanting. The esuruest appearaiice 
of the serpent is in the remains of one of large sizc^ (probably 
eleven feet long^ and resembling the boa constrictor),/which have 
been found in the London clay of the Isle of Sht^p^. U ia such 
an animal as could only live in a tropical climate. 

We havb seeu that the existence of birds and mammalia has 
been very slightly evidenced in the Secondary Formation, show¬ 
ing at least that these creatures were in veiy small number in 
the ages represented by those strata. We are now to see both of 
these classes—the highest in the animal kingdom—enter in 
great force upon the Add of existence. It seems as if a con¬ 
siderable" interval had exifated between the ronclusiou of the 
Chalk Formation and the b^jinnir^ of the Tertiary, for these 
classes come upon ua all at once m numerous species in the 
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fiooeoe. In &«8h'>water strata ot that sortion of tba Tertiaiy 
in th« Mat ]P<ads basin, M. OuTter fSottma i^^oukins of a&out fifty 
extinctrspedes of mamniaha, tog^ether wHh vadous i>xaxnples o£ 
birds, birds WMn of t2»e genera repretented by biuaard, 
owl^ quai], a'oodood^ Difidew, and p^tUnn; and to these has 
been added, the ood!'ea|>(mdhig atzata in the Lotiidon basis, 
a species rnezred to the fSapuly of ‘vhlttnns* 

HMK onnjkT FAQSnmniftKs. 

The most remarkable of the animals fonsd in the ^arls basin 
are large Padiydema, or thick-^'Shinned animals, of a division 
now represented only four species. By the disooveay of these 
ivinains, naturalists were eixabled to mm np a oomparativoly 
complete series of a diviision of mn earth’s creatures, which had 
piv<viot 2 aly been remarkably imjierfect. Two genera are parti- 
cularly described by geolo^sts, namd^, Palseotneria and dnoplo- 
theria, the former b^bog intermediate M character betaeeo the 
topir of South Americas and the rhinoceros, while the latter seems 
a link from the rhinoceros to the hippopotamus. The Great Palsno- 
therium was an animal of the size of a horse, or about four fast 
and a half to the wither. It was 
more squat and clumsy in its 
proportions than the home; the 
head was more massive, and 1h« 
exti'emhites thicker and shorter. 

On each foot were three lasge 
toes, rounded and unprovid^ 
with claws; and i&om the nose 

? i*oceeded s short fleshy trunk, 
he paltjeotherium probably r«rm of na«oti»riwn. 

lived, nke the tapir of North Amerioa and Asia, in swampy dis¬ 
tricts, feeding, as its congenerB still do, on coarse vegetable sub- 
stances. 

The Anoplotheria, of which six spedes have been determined, 
were of various bidk, ^eom a hare up to a dwarf ass. Two 
^ides were about eight flset hmg, including a tail of three feet. 
These animals seem also to have inhabited marshy places, re¬ 
pairing fi*equen% to the water to feed upon roots and the leaves 
of aquatic succ J^mts. Another species was hght and gi'aceful, 
like the gazelle, and probably, like that emn^, fed upon aro¬ 
matic herbs and the young ahOots of shrubs. Amongst the 
other animals found in ^e Boosne of the Paris basin, were 
species of liie wolf and fox, and of the rscoon and genette, of 
the opossum, dormouse, and squirrri; besides birds, reptiles, 
and fishes. 

The second, or Miocene period of the, Terti^ age, bringu! 
us a stm nearer to tibte exkting condition of things. A strong 
proof of tills is derived the shrils of the strata of this 
penod. Whereas <mly three in the hundred Eocene fossils vf^ere 
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of recent specie^, of fhe Miocene blielle ire :0Ed ia 

tbe hundred to have esx.istini^ i^epresentatiFes. Motig with t})e 
tuaxnxnalia^ aleo^ of the Eocene p^iod, we lind that the Miocene 
deposits present us with the earliest loms of existing* 

at Uie present time. In llr Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise a 
table is given, exhibiting the animals found at Parmstadt in 
a bed of sand referrible to the Miocene period. In this list are 
mentioned two skeletons of the dinothmum (represented in 
the vignette to this tract), a large herbirorous anima]^ called 
Cuvier the Gigantic Tapir; two large tapirs; calieptherimn, 
two large tapii>like animals of this name; two rhinoceroses* 
hippoth^om, an animal allied to the horse; three ho^; foun 
cats, some as lai^ as a tigei'; the creature called the Glut> 
ton; agnotherium, allied to the dog;a^id machairodus, an animal 
allied to the bear. From this list the reader will perceive the 
^adual approach in the Miocene animals to existmg species. 

largest of the terrestrial mammalia yet discovered l^longs to 
the period no\( under nritice; it is the dinotberium, oi* gigantic 
tapir, already mentioned. No complete skeleton has yet bei^ dib- 
t*overcd; but from the bones found, Cuvier and others imagine 
the animal to have reached the extrswrdinsry longih of eighteen 
feet. The most remarkable peculiarities of its structure consist 
in two enormous tnsks at the end of its lower Jaw, and in the 
shouldei^blade, which resembles that of a mole, and is calcidated 
to have given the power of digging, or other fi?ee movement, to 
the fore-foot. It seems probable that this stupendous creature 
lived 111 fresh-water lake:, and had the half-terrebtriul half- 
aquatic habits of the walrus or rivei*-horse. The tusks might 
be us(»d in dig/’**' j* up roots and plants, and also in sustaining 
the head on b dmiug sleep, or in pulling the body out of 
the water, as the walrus uses a similar pap of tusks. Xu these 
chameters (says Bucklaud) of this pigontic, herbivorous, aquatic 
quadruped, we recognise adaiitations to t)ie lacustrine (lake- 
covered) condition ot the earth, dui'ing that portion of the Ter- 
tiaiy periods to which the existence m these seemingly anoma¬ 
lous creatures seems to have been limited.’^ 

In the Miocene period, the seas became the habitation of num- 
lierb of marine mammalia, consisting of dolphins, whales, seals, 
walrus, and the lamantin, or luanati. Few of these animals 
W'ere of the same species Bf> those which exist at present, but the 
differences wei*e far from being^ rauat or remarkable. This cir¬ 
cumstance, as well as the considerable number of fossil shells 
identical w'ith existing ones, exhibits an approach in the charac¬ 
ter and tenantiy of the Miocene seas to the present state of 
things in these res|>ects. The discovery, also, of ti*ae terrestrial 
mammalia, as the rhinoceros and hog, in toe Miocene fonua- 
tion<«, shows that, since the era of the gigantic reptiles, no slight 
noition of the earth’s surface had assumed the condition of dry 
laud, tit for the support of the common herbivora. 
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TRS WA0TOBON, li^AllRitlttnrur, &;04 

Jt now rmams to ijni{iure into the nature and ^leeuliarities of 
"Qie animals charactensing the Pliocene age. which, for ccmee* 
Juienpe, has been arranged into two penuds, the Older and Newer 
Pltoceue, the latter or which immediatelT preceded the forma- 
tion of tlie diluvial la vwr constituting the present superficial 
matter of the globe. Whereas only eighteen in the hundred 
of the Miocene shells were of recent species, in the Older Plio¬ 
cene from thirty-live to fifty, and in the Newer Pliof*ene not 
less than from nineW fo nincly-ftve in the hundred, are iden¬ 
tical with shells or existing species. This great change is 
accompanied by the disappearanes of the Palaeoti^nan family 
and othon, which fbmietp the most striking animals in the 
periods itmnediately preceding. In place Of these extmet 
species of eatiaot Pacuydermatons or thick-skhm<*d faimhes, 
we observe in tSifi strata of the Pliocene periods a va«.t number 
of remains of i^aris^tnff Pachydermatoua families, such the 
elephant, the thhiooerpi^ and the hippopotamub, though these 
remains belong to varieties that are now extinct. The tii*st traces 
also now appear of Httminant animals—of oxen, deer, camels, 
and other ureatures of the same class. 

The enormous creature called the Grct^t Mmiodon^ belonging 
to the Pliocene era, was the laigest of all the fossil animals 
whose skeletomi have been found aomuktf, or nearly so. Much 
confusion has existed relative to uiis animalN true charac¬ 
ter, many naturalists rc^^rdiDg it as an extinct species of the 
elephant, and others holding that it approadied nearer to the 
hippopotamus. Cuvier, however, determined to be the head 
of a distinct familyi^ comprehenmng several other species. It 
is about one hundred and twenty years since remains of the 
mastodon were :^t Recovered in America, and vost quantities of 
them have been sini^ found in the same r^on. buried cluefiy m 
marbhy grounds. One skeleton, nearly^ complete, was dug up on 
tise banks of the Hudson in 1801, and it is mom this that a cor¬ 
rect knowledge of the animal has been principally derived. In 
height, the mastodon seems to have been about twelve feet, a stature 
which the Indian elephant occasionally attains. Bui the body 
of the mastouon was greatly elongateu in comparison w ith the 
elftohant’s, and its limro were thicker. The whole an'angement 
of me bony structure resembled that of the elephant, excepting 
in one point, which Cuvier regarded as of sufiicient consequence 
to constitute the mastcdon a different genus. This was the 
cheek-teeth, which are divided, on tbdr upper surface, into a 
numW of rounded, ohtuse prominences, sttimngcd not like the 
elephant’h, hut like those or the wild vo6x and hippopotamus; 
whence it is concluded, that, like the latter animals, the mastodon 
must have lived on tender vegetables, roots, and aquatic plants, 
and could not have been carnivorous. Ihe lower jaw of a 



ftkdeton found tm ^ Hudaim w two tm iachw iniengrfcit, 
■and wd^hs aia^^^r^/pmiid^ sanstodoiik 

Jbad two 'fawks, liqjwaids, and foraa^^f!^ farory^ and, in 

tlie opinion of Cn™?/1 liiid alao a tp^ of t^a ^amo .knad^wi^ 
'jllie firmer animalV -' ; , ' ■"'‘.'s# -- 

Anothef creaetttPe, to ffee l^^er^r^odeao JWt 

indeed to fhe ^ of IHliiW k^sai diaody^M m 

America, botk noi^tji and aon^^ 4!kla is tne' an 

animal more widely jemdved in j5?om ,any 

«reature}.thaji any of the other foaril j^emains that haye 
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ohseiw^ The megratherinin was iUacovered towaP^ fee end of 
theltost century. A skeleton, ahaost eistire;. wiw'found Mr|y 
Utone hundrSTfeet of deiith, in nxcay^t jowde on the banks 
of the river sevef^al leagw^ f^^he;W^^w«st of Buenw 

Ayres. The megatherium was h tsruji^ra^,'|?4<>w-moving) amr> 
Tike the rioth, and was at leaat t^ of f wmmon 
Its limbs were terminated by five thick attached to s^senes 
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of Itoge flat metatarsal bones, or those bones with which the toet 
aee coDtinuous^ as in the human foot. Some of the toes (says 
BookUud, in his notice of this ereature) are terminated by large 
and powemil claws of ereat length; the bones supporting these 
G^ws are composed psmy of an axis, or pointed core, which tilled 
the internal cavitT of the homj claw; and partly of^^ijJ^ny 
sheath, that formed a strong case to receive and bupporyiybase.” 
'^lese claws, £rom their pmltion, were admirably calcyH^ for 
the purpose of cUgging. The le^ of this creature weiMMNmur> 
mous tniohness, its thigh-bone beixg noaitly three times me thick¬ 
ness of the seme bone in the ^ephsnt. The cither bones of 
megatherium were almost proportionably heavy. A still more 
I’emarkalde feature, however, in the animal^s structure, was the 
coat of armour, of solid bone, var^ng from three-fourths of an 
inch to an inch and a half iu thichness, a'hich covered its hide, 
in the some manner as the armadillo’s is encased by the hame 
substance. « 

The habits and peculiarities of this stupendous sloth—^for so the 
megatherium may be termed—are well descnbed and explained 
m Ur Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. After stating that with 
the head and shoulders of a sloth, it combined, in its legs and 
feet, an admixture of the characters of the ant-eater and the 
armadillo, and resembled them still more in being cased m a coat 
of armour, ho continaeB, Its haunches were more than tive feet 
wide, and its body twelve feet long and eight feet high; its feet 
wei-e a wi len^h, and terminated by most ^gantic claws; 
)fs tail was pi'obably clad in armour, and much larger than the 
tail of ai^ other beast among living or extinct terrestrial mam¬ 
malia. Thus heavily constructed aud ponderously accoutred, 
it could neither run^ nor leap, nor climb, nor bun*ow under the 
ground, and in all its movements must have been necessarily 
idow; but what of rapid locomotion to an animal whose 
oocuj^tion of dig^^g roots for Ibod was almost stauoxiary ?—and 
w]^t need of speed for flight from foes to a creature wbase giant 
carcass was encased in an impenetrable cuirass, and who by a 
single pat of his paw, or lash of his tail, could in an instant have 
deiholibhed the cougar or the crocodile I Secure witliin the panoply 
of Ills bony armour, where was the enemy that would aai'c en¬ 
counter this b«»h^oth of the Pampas (the South American region 
where it existed), or in what more powerful creature can we tind 
the cause that has e%cted the extirpation of his race I 

His entii'e frame was an ^paratus of coloss.d mechanism, 
adapted exactly to the work it h^ to do; strong and ponderous, 
in proportion as this work was heavy, and calculated to be the 
vehicle of life and enjoyment to a gigantic lace of quadbrupe^; 
which, though th^ hava ceased to be counted among the hviug 
inhabitants m our plmiet^’have, in their fossil bones, left behind 
them imperishable monuments of tJie consummate skill with which 
they were constructed.” 
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Another aictinct tardigrade oreatore, preaerttine many of the 
characters of the me^amerinm, iraa oiaeorea^ m a ewearecms 
cavern in Vinpnia, and reoeivea fimm Preside who 

first described some of its bones^ the name of the 
Jeffenon concrived the claw to be that of an exrinct i@&e ani¬ 
mal of vast size (that is to say^ an animal of the same desiniiption 
as the ti^r, lion, eat, and lynx, all of Which are beasts of tey); 
but the hVnch natnraltst declared the possescor of the oiaw to 
have been herbivorous, or oalcnlated to live on herbs; and this 
n as triumphantly proved by the discovery of otheis of its bonea. 
The znegalonyx appears (fora compete skeleton has not yet txeen 
found) to have 1>een a little smaller in site than the m^>thnrinm. 
But the megalonyx, according to Cuvier-, was herbivorous, isifter 
the manner of the sloth, since its teeth were conformed precisely 
like that nnimars. Finm the resemblance of their Ibet also, he 
concludes that their gait was similat*, and all their movements 
alike. The diffei’ence m volinne of body, however, must have 
prevented the habits of the mCCTlonyx fi'om being peribctly ana¬ 
logous to those of the sloth, ^e megalonyx could but seldom 
have climbed up tree**, because it must rowdy have found any 
sufficiently strong to sufiport its weight. But its height would 
enable it to browse, like the sloth, among the leaves of trees, 
without its being under the necessity of cumbing any but such 
fall and strong ones as could bear its weight It u even possible 
that the weight and strength of the creature may have been 
seiwiceable in bending down, and p(‘rhsps in overturning trees, 
the branchea of which cmitaiued its food. 


The next fossil animal to which we shall refer, is that long 
called the Mamnujth^ under the impression that it was a distinct 
genus, but which is now universally denominated the Fossil 
nlrpmatf as being an extinct species of that existing family. 
The mammoth (which name we shall retain fbr the sake of dis¬ 
tinction) is rather to he r^rded as a creature of the Dduvial 


than of the Pliocene period (that is to say, belonging to the age 
when, by means of Hoods, w present of gravel and hard 
day so often found between the rocks and veg^ble soil were 
laid down upon the mrth), as some specimens have been dis¬ 
covered in Smeria, with portions of the He&h and hair actually 
preserved along with the bones among the ice. It was at first 
thought, when numbers of mammoth bones were discovered in 
Italy, and other southeni countries of Europe, that they were 
the remains of elephants brought by the Romans and others from 
Asia and Africa; but ttm incalculabk (quantities of them ulti¬ 
mately detected in Russia and other districts, where elephants 
were never brought in the shape of Oriental tribute as they were 
to Rome, showed that their presence was to he attributed to 
natural causes, and not to the casual agency of man. In truth, the 
beds of the Vo^a, Don, and other xiotthem rivers, are fiUed with 
them, and this can be accounted for only on the hypothesis, either 
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of ftn altes^tSoi^ in tho habit* at tb« eltsplMiii^ or of a gri^at change 
of climste in th^ae mrta, or of $ome inuemae morio^ force on the 
fiaoe of the earth, which has (Sitrrieiid t3iom thither. The instance 
in whieh part of the ^h fbnmd aHaog frrUt the bonea, win 
•0|»{>ly 08 with a general deaeription of the maanizinth. When 
the animal, on this oocaiakm, was hrat aeon theon^h the xnass of ^ 
ice in which it Inv, the aolb parte were nearlw entire. After ^ 
natives had lied tbdr dt^s for a long* time wuh the moimink^e 
hoik of fieahi Mr Adame of Bi Pei^sVaiw heard of it, ainr set 
out to see H. When he reached the tw skeleton was entire, 
with the exception of a fore-leg. The spine of the back, a 
shooldtnybkide, the pelvis, and the rest of the extremities, wei‘e 
still nnitad by Kgamenta and a portion of the skin. The other 
i'hottider'tdaae niui found at some distance. The head was 
covered with a dry skin. One of the ears, in high preservation!, 
wai furnished with a tuit of hair, and the pnpil of the eye was 
still diseemible. The brain was found in the skull, but in a diy 
state. The ne^k Wtin furnished with a (muf mnw; and the skin, 
generally, wSs covived with black hairs and a reddish sort of 
wool. Of the quantity of hair and bristles that bod been on the 
body, some idea may he formed from th^ fict, that thirty pounds 
of them were galHered from the ground, where the dogs, in 
eating the flesh, liad dfopt them. The tusks were more than 
nine feet long, and the hm, without the tusks, weighed mort' 
than Jour hundivd poumts. Altogether, the skeletoii of this 
mammoth was about the siee of a large elephMit’s, 

Skeletons similar to this have been found in abundance in fhc 
T lauds of tlie Awtic sea. They difl'er in several minute 
of structure fimii the common elephant, and On this circumstance 
the must rational explanation of their being fbund in such cold 
climates is founded. This explanation is, that the mammoth 
elephant was of a species fitted to be a native of cold coniitrics; 
ana of this reasoning, the diiferent structure, and the long t^ck 
hmr, are held to be jiroofs. "^Vhether this may be the case op 
not, it seems certain thal the mammoth’s exist«df»* must hove 
lieeii very recent, and must have approached closely <t», if not 
eiicroadted on, the era of man. 

Within the last few years, extensive researches have bmi made 
• ih\the Tertiary Ktiuta of India, and some interesting results have 
be(^ made partially known. In these strata are found ]*achydeiniH 
siuiilar to most!! or the Paris basin; as also species allied to the 
pig, caa*^ giraffe^ dephant, and hnrse. Amongst several other 
new romiiiant animals, i.s one whfeh has been called the fevUp- 
therittxn, and wh^ must have surpassed even the rhinoceros in 
ei*e. The cranium hi of a huge mfegular shape, presenting 
iu fvmt a naAsl process of bone for the support of a proboscis or 
thick upi»er lip; likewise two pairs of promiH|,encee fertber back, 

from which horns must have proceed^. ITie sivatherium was 

so 
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a mminsmt approaching in idharactev to the Pachydenns. But 
even this huge creature sinks^ into itusignificanue beside an* 
other of the Indian Texlaary animals, a tortoise, of which many 
remains have been found, and, which fimm theee would appear to 
have been identioal with existing species of land habits, nut the 
carapace or baek-^te of which reached the extraOrdinai^ length 
of twenty feet. Ihe M^g^/Uehehfs Aihs^ as this animal naa b^n 
called, would greatly exo^ the hurgest of living land animals 
in bulk: with the head and tail included in the measurement, it 
could not be much less than ^irly feet long. Dr Pslooner, who- 
discovertKi this singular animal, thinks it may have stirvived as 
a species tiU the peopling of India with human beings, and he 
tliinks It may account for some of the tales of Hindoo mytliology, 
paHicularly that which represents the world as supported by an 
elephaivt standing on the hack of a tortoise. 

A few bones m monkeys, the &mily of animus approaching 
TV'arest to the human species, have been found in various pai'ts 
of the world—-at Ky'-on, near Woodhridge, in Sumy; in ^uth 
America, and in India—all of them in Tertian strata. As yet, 
no rcraaiiiA of human beings have been ditfcovered in any 
similar situation. And hence it is infemd that the formation 
of the rocks terminating with the uppermost Tertiaiies hud been 
completed before man came into existence. 


DILUVIAL AGKmjy—ELEVATION Or TUB LAND OUT OF THE SEA, 

The last of our ages is that of the Supei'fleidl Dejiorits, a series 
of accumulations dilfenng in some respectb from rw'fes, but 
signilicaut of events scarcely Iws remarkable tlum those which 
we hdve seen inferred fwim the earlier formations. This age 
iniirht, without much impropriety, be called the Age ef Grtat 
FUrnhj for it is evident that vast cununts of water hstl triiversed 
the surface of the earth during this time. The first effect of tliese 
has been to wear off such prominences as had been left by pre¬ 
vious volcfUaic disturbances of the earth's crust, leaving all bare 
whci'e once there had been great roughness. For example, there 
is in Northumberland a break of the superficial stiwta (carboni%* 
rous formation), the consequence of which had been to Jenmd pejijn. 
on one side SOO leet above tliose on the other ‘^p’juiftmenfVe those 
"Yet, thwugbout a course of thijtxjir'bi ^ba»Ww«-iirt*tbe fracture, 

, Which had been likewise carried off from the moantam 
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masses to whirh they oriOTiialiy belonged. In some places, such 
blocks are aho scattewa iui i^eat numbers over the prejwnt 
<hufaee the gri'ounii, some Imring a water-worn appearance, 
and oth^ not. It has long been a marvel to geologists how v 
suoh masMf eould be tran^rted so far as they appear to have 
been in many instances. Sor eicnmplej there are masses of Shap 
Veil all over the country within forty miles round, A piece of 
Cnffcl rests on the Ojipoaite side of the Solw^ Firth. Nay, thei'e 
are blocks on the east coast of England which ai'e suj»posed to 
Iw^e traveled fmm the mountains of Norway. One supposifiou 
iM, that when the land was covered by sea, these masses of stone 

been earned off from their native situations by icebergs, 
whhdi, traversing the ocean, and gradually melting away, 
dropped them to the bottom. Anothw view of the subject re- 
pi^esente ihtim as carried along by glaciers over the surface .of 
the earth, itt the same manner as piet*ea of rock still by 
these 101*009 transported along Alpine slopes. For the present, 

1 he subject may be said to neet in doubt. 

One thing is certainly eWr—that the land was, for a tune 
oflcr the close of the Tertiary Formation, ct*vered more or less 
by the sea. Not only have we this evmentyd hy tlie super- 
ii(*ial clays, M'hieh nlunc could have had a watery origin, but 
we see mcoutiHJtahle monuments of it in beds of scJi-sliells 
found on grounds now si'v eral hundred feet above the level of 
the ocean. More than this, there are in many countries traces 
of former sea-beaches, in a succession mountmg to as great a 
height as the position of the shells. All lound the coast of 
< fiyat Bntain, there are clear appearances of a sea-beacli ii*oin 
imjily to sixty feet above the piy&ent sea-level. It is in some 
p^es a smooth plain WBvei*al mil(*s in extent, and of considerable 
breath, and exactly of that powdeiy formation which might be 
expected if a large tract of sandy beach were at this time to be 
rois^ up beyond the reach of the sea, and left to become “ diy 
land.” Bometimes this beach can be ti*aced on a steep coast or 
hiU-<side, in the foim of a narrow sloping platform, the sea having 

margin for itself on what was originally a 
unifond descent. Such beaches are seen iii hilly districts 

rising m other to a eonsid<*rahle height, the 

highest being of cour 8 e“vSf^ *iM£ 8 t 2 -^V first formed. Thev 
have been mise^.ed in Norway amx iaspiaird ii© at in 
Britain, and there are traces of them still more clear in South 
Azuetica. They undofubtedly indicate a rise of the land out of 
the sea by successive movemeuts, aud probably at long intervals. 
Nor this be diificult of beliei, when we know from accurate 
observation that the Swedish side of the Baltic is continually 
though dowly rising at the present time—^the rate being about 
three feet in a centuiy—and that a lai'ge tract of the coast of 
A Chi rose four feet in a single night in 1823,.in consequence of 
onrin earthquake. 
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HISTOR:? fUE SLATE TRADE. 

S LAVfri'-l’, in one fonn or other, has existed in the 
'^T; hrom the most iiemote period of history. It 
as we know, among^ the patriarchs, and it was 
- r jcognised institution atnong; the Jews. So ^so it 
among* the aaicient pagan nations—the Egyptians, 
, hoBnicians, the Greeks, the Romans. "When we are 
id in reading the history of any ancaent state, we.ai’e 
foippet that it. is only the fipee inhahitants whom we 
hear H:h about; and. that^ taiaer the same roofs with these free 
me' here was living an immense population of bondsmen or 
sIj ' , who made no aj>pearanoe in puDlic affairs^ and who, by 
tl unhappy frte, were doomed to the performance of menial 
/ *is, without the hope of alleviation in their condition. 

.nd was no remorse experienced by nations or individuals in 
.ucing members of the human family to compulsory and per- 
,v'tual servitude? History discloses no such sentiment, ^e 
ractice arose out of the selfishness of barbarism, did not 
"appear to its peapetrators either sinfiil or unjust. ■ Debtors wei’e 
seized, and, in liquidation of petty claims, sold like ordinary pro- 
; perty by their ruthless creditors. Gamblers, having lost every- 
thing, staked theii* persons as a last chknce; and being uiisuccess- 
■fiil, became the bondsmen of the fba*tttnate winnei’. for their 
crimes, were deprived of lihei'ly, and publicly sold into bondage. 

, In cases of famine, parents disposed of children as a marketable 
commodity, to wlieve their own wants, and at the same ^ine 
provide food for tlieir remaining offspring.' And lastly, came 
war, the scourge df mankind, ana the n-uitful cause of slavery in 
No. la. 1 
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raately T)ecame the universal ptey of EniropeauS) were them¬ 
selves equallj'' gxiiity in sulgectinff inen to perpetusd bondage. 
In tlie most remote tim.es, every Ethiopian man of consequence 
bad his slaves, just as a G^k or Roman master had. Savage 
as he wa«, he at least resembled the citizen of a civilised state 
in this. He possessed his domestic slaves, or bondmen, heredi¬ 
tary on his property; and hesid^ these, he was always acquir¬ 
ing slaves by whatever means he could, whether by pui'oha^ 
from slave-dealers, or by war with neighbouring tribre. The 
slaves of a negro master in this case wcmd be his own country¬ 
men, or at least men of his oym race aqd colour j some of 
them bom on the same spot with himsdf, some of them cap¬ 
tives who had been brought from a distance of a thousand 
milcA. Of course, the iarther a captive was taken from his 
home, the more valuable he would be, as having less ^ chance of 
escape; and therefore it would be a more common pra<3ticeto 
sell a slave taken in war with a neighbouring tribe, than to re¬ 
tain him as a labourer so near his nome. And just* as in the 
cities of the civjlised countries we find the slave population often 
outnumbering the free, so in the villages of the interior of Africa 
the negro slaves w'Cre often more numerous than the negro 
masters. Park, in his travels among the negroes, found that in 
many vilLiges the slaves were three times as numerous as the 
fi-ee pereoris; and it is likely that the proportion was not very dif¬ 
ferent in more andent times. Now, the modern form of negro 
slavnjy has its^ origin in this system of internal slaveiy among 
the. negroes thmnselves,' If the negroes had not been in the 
practice of making slaves of each other at the time when they 
tw'came known to the Eun^ans, tieg'ro slavery as it now' exists 
would not probablv have arisen. The negroes being in the habit 
of buying and selling each other, it soon became a custom for 
tlie negroes living on the southern l)order of the great desert 
to sell their countrymen to the foreigners with whom they came 
in contact. ThuSjUi ancient times, the Oai'amantes used to sell 
negroes to the Libyans; and so a great proportion of the slaves 
of the Carthaginians and the Egyptians must have been blacks 
brought northwards across the desert. Erom Carthage and 
ag'ain, these negroes would be exported into different 
countries of southenx. Europe; and a stray negro might even find 
his way into the more northern regions. They seem always to 
have been valued for tlieir patience, their mild tenipei*, and their 
extraordinai'y power of endurence; and for many purposes negro 
slaves W'oukl be preferred by their Roman masters to all others, 
even to the shaggy, scowling Piets. But though it is quite cer¬ 
tain that negrees wei*e used as slaves in ancient Europe, still tho 
negi*o never came to enjoy that miserable pre-piuinence which 
later times have assignedf to him, tr^tiughim as the bom drudge 
of the human family. White-skinned men were slaves as w'ell 
as he; and if, among the Carthaginians and*Egyptians, negro 
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slaves were more tliaiL otli^, it was only because^ 

they were more easfly procurabll. 

RISE OF THE APRIOAH SLATE TRADE. 

Although the oae of negroes ss slav^ by tJie Arabs may be said 
to have grT®^ the first hint of neg'ro shrr^ to the Europeans, the 
JEuropeans are quite entitled to the eredit of having found it out 
foi' themselves. The Eortu^es® were the first to oet the example 
of stealing negTPoes; they were first to become a^munled with 
Africa. Till the fifteenth cento^^ no part of Africa was hnpwn 
exc^jt the chain of countries On the coast of the Hediterraneaii 
and,the Bed Sea, beginning with Morocco, and ending wdth 
Alyssmia and the ai^oining desert. The Arabs and Moors, 
indeed, traversing the latter, knew something about Ethiopia, 
or the landi of the negroes, but what kno^rledge they had was 
confined to themselves; and to the Europeans the whole of the 
continent to the south of the desert was an unknown and unex¬ 
plored land. There Were traditions of two ancient circumnavi¬ 
gations of the continent by the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, 
one down the Red Sea, and round the Cape of Good Hope from 
the east, the other through the Straife of Gibraltar, and round 
the same cape from the west 9 but these traditions^weio vague 
and questionable. They were sufficient, however, to set the- 
brains of modem navigators a-working j and now that they were 
possessed of the mariners compass, they might hope to repeat 
tbe Carthaginian feat of circumnavigatmg Africa 5 if, indeed, 
Africa wore cimminavigable In the ycai 143% theiofore, a 
series of attempts was begun by the Portugue^, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Prince Heiuy, to sail southward along the western coast. 
In every succeeding attempt, the bold i^avigatoiw got farther and 
farther south, past the Canai’ies, pfist the Cape Verds, along the 
c’oast of Guinea, through the Bight of Biafva, down that long 
mmamed extent of coast south of the equator, until at last the 

S ea-severance of three generations succeeded, and the brave Vasco 
e Guma, in 1497, i-omided i^e great cape itself, turned his prow 
northward, sailed through the Mos^pfibupie Channel, and then, 
as if protesting that he had done with Africa all that navigator 
could, stecn-ed through the open ocean right for the shores of 
India. The third or fouith of these attempts bmught the Por¬ 
tuguese into contact with the nega-oes. Befoi*e the year 1470, tbe 
whole of the Guinea coast had been explored. As,early as 3434, 
Antonio Gonzales, a Portuguese captain, landed on this coast, 
and carried away with him some negro boys, whom he sold to 
one or two Moorish families in the south of ^ain. The act 
seems to have provoked some criticism at the rime. But from 
that djiy, it became customary for the captains of vessels landing 
on iJje Gold Coast, or other parts of the coast of Guinea, to euiiy 
away a few young negroes of both sexes. The laljour of these 
negroes, whether on board the ships which coi'ried them away, 
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or in tho pOiiB to which the ships belong^, heia^ found valn- 
afajft, the practice soon p^tiw into a traffic; and ne^Toes, instead 
of being carried away m twos and threes as curiosities, came to 
form a part of the cargo, as Well as gold, ivory, and gum. ^ The 
ships no longer went Oh Troyans of dModvery, they went for 
^rodtable cargoes: and the iimabitants of the negro villages 
along the coast, delighted with the heads, and knives, and bright 
ciotbs-which they got in exchange for gold, ivory, and slaves, 
took care to have these artides .reatfy tor any ship that mi^t 
land. Thus the slave trad^ ptoperfy *o oall^ b^an. 'Kig 
S paniards were the iirst nation to become parties wim the Por¬ 
tuguese in this mfamouB traffic. , 

At first, the tleportation of slaves from Africa was conducted 
on a limited scale; hi«t about seventy years after Oonxales had 
carried away the first neg^*o hoys from the Guinea coast, an 
opening was all at once made for negi’o labour, which made it 
neceaeury to carry away blacks, imt by occasional ahip-Ioa^, but 
by thousands annually- 

APBlCAlSr-AMEB,ICA.N SLAVE TRADE. 

' America was discovered in 1493. Tlie part of this new world 
winch was first colonised ly tije Spaniards consisted of those 
islands scattered through the great gap of ocean betweeai North 
and South America; whicli, as they were thought to be the 
outermost individuals of the great Eastern Indies, to which it 
was the main oWeet of Columbus to effect a western passage, 
were called the West Indies. When the Spaniards took posses¬ 
sion of these islands, they employed the natives, or Iindijms, as 
they Were called, to do all the Wavy kinds of labour for tlienj, 
such as carrying burdens, digging for gold^ i&e. In fact, these 
Indians became the slaves of meir Spanish conqtierors; and 
it was customaiy, in assigning lands tn a person, to give him, 
at the same time, all the Indians upon tliem. Thus, when 
Bernal Biaz poid his respects to Vela3q»e*,the governor of Cuba, 
the governor promised mm the, first IndianB he had at his dis- 
Xjnsal. Accoraing to all' accounts, never was there a race of men 
. more averae to l^our, or constitutionally more unfit for it, than 
these native Americans. They are described as the most listlfjss 
impK>vident people mi tlfe >face of the earth, and though capable 
of much passive endurance, drooped and lost all heart whemjver 
they wriv. put to active labour. Labour, ill-uaage, and the small¬ 
pox together, ’ eaypied them' off in thousands, and wherever a 
Spaniard trod, he cleared a apace before him, as if he carried a 
biastffig .influence in his pei'son. When Albuquerojue enteiud 
on his-office as governor oi St Domingo in 1615, he found that, 
whei'Cas in 15(1® the natives nuniberea 60,090, they did not then 
number 14,000,. The condition of these poor aborigines under 
the Spanish ’colonists became so heart-breaking, that the Domi¬ 
nican priests stepped out in their behalf, asserting them to be 
a 
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'fi'ee men, and denying* tlie ri^ht of the Spaniards to make them 
eJavos. This led to a vehement controvei*ey, whi<di lasttsd several 
years, and in which Bartholomew de Las Casas, a benevolent 
priest, fig-ured most conspicuonsly as the friend of the Indians. 
^ energetic and pemvering was he, ^at he produced a,great 
impression in their favour upon, toe Spanish govenune:^ at 
home. 


Unfortunately, the relaxation in favour of one moe of men 
was piocured at the expense of the slavery of another. ^ Whether 
Las Casas himself w'as led, by his extreme interest in the 
Indians, to be so inconsistent as to propose the em^oymmt of 
negroes in their stead, or whether tlie suggestiem came from 
some other person, does not distinctly appear; but it is certaim 
that what me Spaniards spared the Izimans, they in£K^;ed witn 
double rigour upon the negroes. Labourers must be had, and 
the negroes we^re the kind of labourei^ that would best suit. 
As early as 1303, a few negroes had been carried acmss the 
Atlantic; and it w^as found that not only couM each of these 
negroes do as much work as four Indians, but that, while the 
Indians were fast becoming extinct, the. negroes were thriving 
and propagating wonderfidly. The plain inference that 
they should import negi’oes as fasf as possible: and tins was 
accordingly done. “ In the yeai* 1610,” Says the old Bpanish 
historian HeiTcra, “ the king of Spain ordered tifty slaves to 
be sent to Hispaniola to work mdhe mines, the natives 
being looked upon as a weak people, and imiit for much labour.” 
And this was but a beginning; for, notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of Caidinal Ximenes, ship-load after shiivload of negroes 
was cai'ried to the West Indies. We dnd Cliarf^ V. giving one 
of his Flemish favourites an exclusive right of sliipping 4000 
negroes to the new world— a. monopoly wliiidr that favourite 
sold to some Genoese merchants for S5,000 ducats. These mer¬ 
chants organised the traffic; many more than 4000 negines were 
required to do the woi*k; and though at first tlie ne^nes were 
exorbitantly dear, they multmlied so fast, and were imported in 
such quantities, that at last there was a negin for every Spaniard 
in the colonies; and in whatever new dm^on the Spaniards ad¬ 
vanced in their career of conquest, negroes went along with them, 
3’he following extract from the Spanish historian already 
quoted will show not only that the negroes were very nume¬ 
rous, hut that sometimes adao the^’’ proved refractorj^ and endea¬ 
voured to get the imper hand/of their masters. “There was 
so great a number of blacks in the governments of Santa Marta 
and Venezuela, and so little precaution was used in the m^age- 
ment of them, or rather the liberty they had was so great, 
being allowed the use of arms, wluch they much delight in, 
that, prompted by their natural fierceness and .arrogance, a fflhsli 
number oi the most polished, who valued themsdves for their 
valour and gaiety, resolved to rescue themselves from servitude, 
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a»d beoojne tiheir own mastem la^lieviziiff might Hve' 

at tiieir own wjll among* the XndiaQS* ^ose few Mutnmonii^ 
utbms, who, like a thonghtlefla bnttish peddle, were not capab^ 
of making' any refleotipti, imt were always ready at the be<^ 
of those of their own awonr for whom they h^ any respect 
or esteem, they readily eamj^ied^ assemhling' to the number of - 
about SoO, and repairmgp tp w saltleinaiit of New Segovia, they 
divided themselves into companies, shd appointed capmins, and 
saluted one King, who had the roost boraness and resolution, 
to assume tiiat ti^; and he^ intimating that they should au 
he neh, and lords of the oountiry, by dastro 3 ^g w Spaniards, 
assign^ evefy one die Spanuh woman that ahow fbH to his lot, 

« ith other sueh inadent presets and maohinatiouaw The dune 
: this eotxunotion was soon spffad abroad throughout ^ the 
citaes of th 08 e*two governments, wh^ preparstioiis were speedily 
made for marehing against die blacks, as wdl to preveno their 
bemg joined by the Ket of their countrymen that were not yet 
gone to them, as to obviate the many nuschiefs which those 
Whanans m^ht occasion to the eounti^. Xn the meantime, the 
inhabitants of Tucuyo sent soccotonb to tne city of Segovia, which 
was but newly lotumed; and the very night that :^ief arrived 
there, the blacks, who had got intelligence of it, resolved to be 
beforehand with the Spaniai^; and in order that, greater forces 
thus coming in, thi^ might not grow too strong for them, they 
fell upon those Spaniards, luUing me or six of them, and a clergy¬ 
man. However, the success md not answer their expectation, 
for the Spaniards being on their guard, readily took the alarm, 
fought the blacks coura^ously, and killed a considerable number. 
The seel, perceiving that their contrivance had miscamed, retired. 
The next morning Captain James de Lassado amvied there with 
forty men &om the government of Venezuela, and, judging that 
no time ought to be hist m that affair, marched against Ihe blacks 
with the men he had brought, and those who were before at New 
Segoviiu Perceiving that they had quitted the post they had 
first taken, and were retirnd to a strong place on the mountain, 
he pursued, overtook, and attacked thmn; and though they drew 
up and btood on thmr defence, he soon routed and put them aU 
to the sword, sparing none but their women and some female 
Indians they had wit% thexm after which he returned to Se^via, 
and those provinces were dimvmed firom much uneasmees.’^ 

The Spaniards did not long remmn alone in the gidXt of this 
new tramc. At first the Spaniards had all America to them- 
s^vee; and as it was in America thst n^ro labour was m de¬ 
mand, the Spaniards alone possessed lar^ numbers of negroes. 
But oUier nations came to have colonim in America, and ae 
negroes were found in'caluable in the foundation of a new cohmy, 
other nations eame abo to patooiuse the slave trade. The first 
reoi^puti^A ^ trade by the Bnghsh government was in 1362, 
in the reiga of BUaabeth, whan an act was passbd legalising the 
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hound for ^taiiish etdonifli. Iheoe aognoaa ^ liSiKghKiaia 
planters pwchased m trial,; and the isoigwin was Ibund to beao 
good, th^ in A aluirt tUhatu^eoas caste to he m desnand in 
virgsinia* Nor were the pawtera mr hagm utMted to the 
chance Fialts of l>i]tch ahi]» fbr a supniy*Of *s(praMioMpe; for* 
the Enghsh^rfhtovvdtiuti^ vigilant ana oalnolwting tm m thejr 
are now, itoiiatdiatcg^ eadMoked in the toafle, ana matnstsd im 
captains of their vessels vidtkig the AfHosa ooast to barter for 
negroes as wdl as wsk aAd elephaiMaf teeth* 1m a shadlar way 
the french, the jDutdh, and all other nAttotoS’ of any ooisinercial 
importance, came to he involvdl in ^ trafto| these who had 
colonies, to supply the deaxnnd there; thoaa who had no polonies, 
to make xnoniEy by aashting to m demand Of #10 eoloiiias 
of other couniries. IBelbre the miadle «f the aenrentoanthuentory 
the Afnean slave traile was in fhh twonr; imd aB Borope was 
implicated in the buying and selHng of negroes. 


S14LVn IfAXSTOMXXa IS aWiQJ^ 

So universal is the instinet for barter, that ^ immediate 
effect of the new and great demand for ^ves was to create 
its own supply. Slavery, as we have said, eafotod in Negre^ 
land from time knmemoHal, but on a comparaliv^ hTmted 
scale* The e&ct of the demand by the European ahi^ gave 
an unhappy stfmalua to the natural Onimeeities of the vkrioae 
negro triem shirfiug the west coast; and, tempted by the 
deep-knives, and looking•*glasses, aim vrcndeifou red cloth, 
which the white tnep ahmys brotj^ with them to eticbenge 
for slavek the whole negro poptdiiNttl for many milea folm 
began fighting and kid^p^g each ocher^ Nop only »o, but 
the inte^ of the oontment imf^ the distziet of lake Tchad, 
and the toyatic source of the fm Niger, iMweito unlfudden 
by the foot of a trhltP toirader, btgiin to fod, the treator 
caused by the tinfoe On the coest; and ere long, ilie vmy 
n%rosB trho seemed safoat fo Mfer oenM obeemvttos, were 
draned awi^ to meet ^ incsmiinbig demand; dthm* m. 
tive by wavuhe vi/fitants foom the west, o^ handed foom tribe’ 
to tadbe tiU ih^ reached the sto. In thfo way, eventaolly^ Ceto* 
tral AfHca, wiifo its teemtog ailMsde of iM gr oe ^ epaal ^ 
the great mo^ of elavos for e^Sporta^n, sm w Mad ^ 
lages on the coafib the warehouses, a»*lt were, where im'tmm 
u e 
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Each ronrpaxiy wae hx ihe lontctwa ^ atjoi^y ee»4in|r a eer^ 
ttfdi) number of abip$ to xto rei^eefeiTe eetibMiiaent^ fi!»|gitt^ 
i^th Ettro{)ean i^oode fuitahlo for iWBb $ trbUe ite &«1im 
Afhca bad in ^ xaoanttiae bom coUoetMkg' (daves^ iTOiy, 
aralttO, and other produrttoae of tho oouufi^; no 1mA the % eee^ 
on tUeir endral aufferod no datentie% but luiprayB Ibatid a 
cam ready for them. 

Though the forts were priodpally eaimloyed as piUkoes of sate 
depo^ for merchexidise received ^rom Europe^ or ooHijioted at 
outposts, they were aJso generaJly tbe awe of a ocmsidereMe 
trade, bemg xeaorted to for that purpobe not imly W the cwt 
negroes, Wt often ^so by dealers feom the mtonor of the csountry, 
who would bung slaves, ivory, and go^Hiust for trafBe. Persons 
of this desmption were alwa^ honourably, and even eeremoni'^ 
ondy rectuvea by the governor or by the mctosrs, and, conciliated 
in every powuble way, lest they might oany their goods to 
another market They 'were invited to enter we fort, and w^re 
treated vvith liqueurs, sweetmeats, and presents, and urged to 
dnnk freely; and no sooner did they show symptoans m eon* 
fusion of ideas, than the :l^tors proposed fo trade with them, 
and displayed the arti^es u.hioh they were deposed to give m 
eKohan^m mr their slaves, &c The tinsusmcious negro«.inm- 
(bant, aaznledby the variety of tempting ejects plao^ hefine 
him, and exhilarated by wme or brandy^ was easily led to con* 
dude a bargain little ^vontageous to himself; and be£t>re he 
had fully rwvered his senses, his slaves, jEcory, and gold'-dust 
were transferred to the stoies of the faeto^, and he was obliged 
to be contented with what he had in his moments of mebnety 
agtued to accept an exchange for them.'’ 

h'^om this extract, it empears that not only did the managem of 
these factories receive mi the negroes who might be broimhf 
,down to the coast, but that emissaries, ^^jurnor fbctQrs,’^as 
they were called, pimetrated into the mtenor, as if Worouai^ 
tq infect the cen*^ tribes with the spirit of commerce, /mfe 
result of tins was the creation of large tdave-markets in the itir 
r teribr, whei'e the negro slaves were collected for sale, agd whpve 
dirse*mei^tint8, wmSher negro, Arabic, or European, met to ooum 
dude their wholesale baigains. One of these great dave^mairkets, 
was at Timbuetoo: but for the most part the slaves were broiu^ 
down m droves by HUOmf or negro to ^ 

European fectories on the coast. At We time that Park tcsvdl^ 
m Africa, so completely had the negroes qf the int^or hecoine 
possessed with the trading spiiit^ ao much ha^ the capture and 
abduction of negroes grown into a profession, that tl^ nufaTp 
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neffvdes kf their contact with white mm^ we nmet set 
to nna^e ell tUe |>reiFion9 kidnapping and fighting whi^ nattst 
hevej^en ttecessaiy to procure every one of these droves whieh 
the Siatees eamea down. Wlmt a number of processes mnifit 
have conspired to bring a sufficient number of jdaves tbgether to 
foito a droYe' In one case, it would be a negro master seUing a 
number of his Bpare slaves; and what an amount of sufferuig 
even in this case must there have been arising from the sfpara> 
tion of relatives t In another case, it would be a ffither &ellinjg his 
eon, or a son selling his old {hther, or a creditor soling his in> 
solvent debtor. In a third, it would be a starving fitmify Vohm- 
tanly surrendering itself to slavery. When a scarcity oocurred, 
instances used to be freqwmt of famishing negroes eomiug to the 
British statKsas m AMca and heg^g ^ to be put upon the slaves 
chain.” In a fourth case, it would be a savage sidling the boy 
or girl he had kidnapped a week i^o <m pumse. In a fifth, it 
would be a petty negro chief disposing of twenty or thiity 
negroob taken alive in a recent atfnck upon a vilh^ at a little 
distance ft'om hia own. Sometimes these ffirays in guest of 
negroes to sell are on a veiy large scale, and then they are called 
slave-hunts. The king of one nSgro country collf^ a large 
amny, and makes an expedhaon into the tesrrxfeofiea of anotlicr 
m^'Q king, ravaging and m^iag prCsoners as he goes. If the 
Inhabitants make a stand against mm, a batth» tnsnes, in which 
the invading army is gens^y victorious. As many are killed 
as may b^ necessary to d^ide that audh is the case; and the 
eantives $ste driven away in thousands, to ^ kept on the pro> 


IW, the* vmg df the southern Foulahs, a powerful tnbe in 
iKgiltiiai was kunwn to have an a;rtny of 16,000 men constantly 
employe In me^ slgVO'hnnting expeditions into hb neighbours’ 
territ<nies. The slaves th^ procured made the^'largest item in 
Kb revenue. . 
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^ HXMVlHBC.TSmB Vff JStUHVk* 

Whtlf* B Hftrhoi^aie deportatifm f>£ 82ftVe£> Oeati^ iJeSoa 
wU Botjr^lj an^taiimi and (Ktfidtioted in nrdear to ^ 

Axtab^oon mark^ I'futda and some other districts ^I'^nve BqwiSly 
iaid tmdei* oonirilmtiion £cir fdari^s by MgyptAm md Tvakim in- 
vaderb. Th« main didRsfreaoe hetwcen m ttro trades was. ihat 
while the Borof^ans generall^r botig'lit slaves after thef^' had hjMnr 
captured, the less mtidions Turks cmptui^ siatos ifor them- 
sehes. The slave markets of the Levant have longrbeen sui>- 
plied in this tnauncr^ On Kohammed AH, the praseut ruler of 
li^gypt, lies the disgrace of having hroi^ht this sjstutn of 
plundering to a high degree of periSsetton; Nuhia oeii^ his 
pi'iiioipal dttve-preserve, into wind! he permits no intruder with 
similar objects to hib own. 

Mohammed’s slave-hunts ai% eondueted On a grand tetde; 
the expeditmits taking place annuaUr altar the rainy seuMtm, 
with os mu(h regularity as the collecting of a tax, and are 
called T/m In I)r Madden’s wo^, entitled “Egypt 

and Mohammed All,” we have a dt^cription, from perbonal 
inquiry, of these expeditions as they are i'ondurtod at the pfe- 
beut time. JDr Madden went to £gy|it in 1B40, as the beat*er 
of a h'tter fitna the Anti-Slavery (3oiiv<»ntian to Mohammed 
Ah, oongratulatuig him upon liis having issued an order alKilish- 
ing the slave-hunth; hut to liis surprise, on arriving m Egypt, 
he iound that ihe order, though issued had never been 
cuted, and apparently had never been meant to he so. Ttie 
JoUowing is from Dr Madden’s work:—-“The capturing expe¬ 
dition consistb of fpom 1000 to ^2000 regular foot soldierb; 4i>0 
to 800 Mogpabuxi (Bedouins on horsebadk), armed with giujs 
and pistols; 800 to dOO of the mihtia (hali-naked savages) on 
dromedunes, with shields and speai*s ; and 1000 more on foot, with 
bucklers ana small lau<m As soon as evoiything is ready, the 
march begins. ^ They usually take irom two to four field-piecee, 
and only suffioient bread for the first eight days. Oxen, sheep, 
ontl^t^r cattle, are gener.illj^ taken by iorce bmore at Kordo&u, 
altifl||pk4he tax upon cattle may have been paid. When they 
a fioek, either feeding or at the watenng-plaees, they 
steHr the cattle, (uid do not care whether it belongs to one or 
zuo^ persons; they make no repai'ation fw necessfaiy things, 
ivJfcOever may he the syflfcrer: and no objection or oinnplamt is 
listened to, as the governor himself is present. 

As semn os they arrive at the nearest mountaine in Nubia, the 
Jnliabitants ore asked to give the appointed number of slaves as 
their customary'tribute. This is usually done with readiness; 
for ^ese people live So hoar Xordotan, and are weH awus*e itAt, 
by an obstinate refiuMd, they^expose tmemselves to fisr greater 
suifermgB. If tlie slaves ajpd given without resistance, the inha- 
bituntH of that mountain are pietserrod from the horrors of an 
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(ojtm iiit^aok; |s«l as fbod af the eoldiemi hegiiks to fail about 
ta«(! time, |K»Qf peo^e axe ubllified to pg^oettjhe <3ie steoeasary 

m 0 nskii 6 A iw as tiM apeeifiea aumb^ ^ alanrea, and the 
Tu]!fei4a aui oactflidev whe^aet the harvest has b^tgood or bad. 
AH that xs aet i^ly given^ Uxe soldiers take hr lon^ lake so 
mat^ hkii0dbPta»ds, they laiowliow to dbQ«<rer fibe hidden eteres, 
>iuid /reqaetltfy un&rtaaate people SBafeeay a loaf for 

the T\&xt dby THh^y tlien porooe^ oa to the moro distant moua- 
tsim: they ooastder themselves to be in the of an 

eaamy: they taeamji neai.* thd mountaia whidh the^ intend to 
take by storm the loUpwing day, or immediately, if ’A is ptao- 
tioable. But before the attack commenues, they (Uideavour to 
settle the juSbir amicably: a messenger is sent to the sheik, in 
order to invite him to come to the csamn, aud to bring with him 
tJie I’equisite number of slaves. If the chief agi^s with his 
suldects to the proiwsal, in order to pj>event all further blood- 
aheS^ or if he fin^ his meann inadequate to attempt resistance, 
he readily gives the appointed number of slaves. The aheik 
then proceeds to procure the number he has pionused; and this 
is not difficult, tor many volunteers offer themselves for their 
bwi/hren, and are ready to subjOct themselves to all the horror«i 
of slavery, in order to free tho<(e they love. Sometimes they are 
obliged to be tom by fuioo from the embraces of their friends 
and relations. The sheik generally receives a dress us a present 
for hiH ready serviccf. 

Bui there ai'e very few mountains thrt submit to such a de¬ 
mand. Most village's which are advantageously situated, and 
lie near steep precipwes or inaccesbible heights, ‘that can be as¬ 
cended only with aiihcultj, defend Ihemsdves most valiantly, 
and ^ht for the rights of liberty with a courage, perbeverauce, 
and sacriffoe, of which history fumibhes us with few examples. 
Very few flee at the approach of then enemies, although they 
might take refuge in the high mountains with ail then* goods, 
especially as they receive timely information of the arrival of the 
soldiers: but they conMder such flights cowardly and hhameful, 
and pi’eter to die lighting for their liberty. 

If the sheik cloe^ not yield to the demand, an attack is made 
upon the viUuge. The cavuliy and bearers of lances aumund 
the whole mountain, and the inffintry endeavour to dimb tlio 
heights. Formerly, they fired with cannon upon the villages 
and those places where the negroes weie assexpoled, but, on ac*- 
count of the want of skill of the artilletymen, few sl^ts, if any, 
took cflbct: the negroes became indiffei^t to this prelude, aud 
wei'e only stimulate to a more obstmate resistance, 'flie thun¬ 
dering 01 the cannon at first caused more oonatemation than their 
efleeta, but the fcai« of the negroes^ ceased as aoon as they became 
accuatoimed to it. Before the attack commences, all avenues to 
the village are Jbtodked up with large stones or other impedi¬ 
ments, the village is provided with water for sevei'al days, the 
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cattle and other property taken iip to the mountain $ in ^ort^ 
nothings ziecensaiy for a proper dezence is neglected. The meti; 
armed only with lancee, oocupf erery ly^t wMoh ftuiy be de¬ 
fended ; anil even the women do not retnain inaotiye they either 
take part in the hatde persumallyv or enoonrag^e their htiahands 
bv their cnes and lamentations, and provide tihem with arms: 
in fahort, hU are active, etnept the sick and a^ed. The points of 
their wooden lancea are drat dipped into a po&on which is stand* 
ing by them in an earthen vessel, and which is prepared fWm 
the mice of a certain plant. The poison is cf k whiti^ colour, 
and looks like milk which has been stondiugr; the natdre of the 
plant, and the manner in which the poison is prepared, is stih a 
seiTct, and {generally known only to one fhmily in the villagr, 
who will not on any aodoimt make it known to O&ers. 

The signal for attack being given, the infantry sotmd the 
alarm, and an assault is made upon the mountain. Hmdreds 
of lances, large stones, and pieces of wood, are then thrown at 
the assailants; behind every large stone a negro is concealed, 
wh<» either throws his ^loisoned lance at the enemy, or waits for 
the moment when his opponent approaches the spot of his cou- 
cealment, when he pierces him With his lance. The soldiei's, 
who are only able to climb up the Meep heights with gr^t diffi¬ 
culty, ai-e obliged to sling I heir guns over their backs, in order 
to have the use their hands wlien climbuig, and, consequently, 
im* often in the power of the negroes before th^ are able to dis¬ 
cover them. Bui nothing deters these robbers. Animated with 
avarii^ and revenge, they mind no impediment, not even death 
itself. One after another treads upon the coi^ise of his comrade, 
and thinks imly of robbery and murder; and the village is at 
last taken, in spite of the most desperate resistance. And then 
the revenge is horrible. Neither the aged nor the mck are 
spared; women, and even clnlcben in the womb, fall a sacrifice 
to their fury ; the huts are plundered, the little possession of the 
unfortunate inhabitants carried away or destroyed, and all that 
fall olive into tlie hands of the robbers are led as slaves into the 
<*nmp. When the negroes see that their resistance is no longer 
of any avail, they frequently prefer death to slavery; and if they 
are not prevented, you may see the &ther rip up the stomach 
of his wife, then oi.his children, and then Ins own, that they 
may not fall alive into the hands of the enemy. Otliers endeavour 
to save themselves by creepmg into holes, and remain there for 
several days without nouriMunent, where there is firequently only 
room sufficient to allow them to lie on their backk and in that 
situation they s^etimes remain for eight days. They have aS- 
sun^ me, that if they can overcome first three days, they 
may, with a little effort, continue full eight days without food. 
But even from these hidhig*plaoes the uni^Ung Wbariaus know 
how to draw them, or they make use of m«ms to destroy them: 
irovided with combustihrea, such as pitch, hiimstone, &c. the 
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auldlen to a fire before the entrance of the holes, and, by 
foreine ^he smoke into them, the poor creatures are 

obliffea to f;re^ put and surrender thamsehres to their enemies, 
or they aa« sin^eated with the nnoke. 

A&xst the Turks hare done all in then* |howfUr to capture the 
living, they hand ti^ese unfortunate people into the camp; they 
then plunaer the huts and the cattle; and deveral hundred soldiedro 
engaged In searching ^ mountain in eveiy direction, in 
Older to steel tiie hidden harvest^ that the rest of the negroes, 
who were fortunate enough to esca^, and have h'd thems^es 
in inaccessible paves, should not find anything on then* return to 
nourish and ctmtinue their li£^ 

MHien slaves to fhe number of dOO or 000 are obtained, they 
are sent to Lobeid, with an esoort of country pe^Ie, and about 
fifty soldiers, under the command of an officer. In order to pre¬ 
vent esca* sheba is hung round the necks of the adults. A 
sheba is a young tree, about eight feet long, and two inches 
thick, and which has a fork at the top; it is so tied to the neck 
of the poor creature, that the trunk of the tree hongs down in 
the firmit, and the fork is closed behind the neck with a cross-mece 
of tunber, or tied together with strips cut out of a fresh mn; 
and in this situation toe slave, in oihW to be able to walk at all, 
m obliged to take toe tree into his handi^ and to cany it before 
him. But none can endure this vety long; and to r^der it 
easier, the one in advance takes the tree of toe man behind him 
on his tooulder.*’ In this waj, toe men canying toe sheba, toe 
boys tied together by toe wrists, the women end children walking 
at liberty, and the old and feeble tutt eiiug along laming on tomr 
relations, toe whole of the captives are driven into Eg^t, there 
to be exposed for sale in the slave-market. Thus negroes and 
Nubians uu distributed over toe East, through Persia, Arafna, 
India, &c. 

tt is tOn'Afibserved, then, toat there have been two distinct 
slave trades Kj^ing on with Africa—the tiave trade on toe west 
coast, for toe ^up^y of America and toe Eui't^an colonies, which 
is the one we Jire best acquainted with; and toe slave trade on 
toe nortli-east, for the su;mly of Egypt, Turkey, and the East, 
llie one may be called the Christian, toe other toe Mohammedan 
slave tra^. We have been accustomed to interest ourselves so 
much in toe western or Christian slave trade, that we are apt to 
forget toat the other exists. But toe Act is, that while the one 
ti'ade has been 1 f$aUy abolished, toe other is carried on as 
\igorously as ever. A traffic in negroes is at present going on 
between N^olond and toe whole of the East, as well as toe semi- 
Asiatic countries of Africa. While it is illegal fur a European to 
carry awi^ a negro from the Guinea coast, negroes are bought 
and sold deily in the public slave^narkets of Cairo and Constan¬ 
tinople. The Mohanmedans, it is si^, treat their negroes with 
more kindness toan toe Christians do. In toe East, it is cus- 
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tomtay to huu a poor w^toh Jbooei tihat Ixo io a «q4 aot a 
Bemm» Atia tlim sa tb^ dUkitmuis to be obaorved toNteea the 
sUnry of the Ea^t ana the Bleverf of the Weat, that mrlier^ an 
the WOBt the o<|groe9 are the oxily elavee knowi^ jt i» »ot eo hi 
the East. In the Etet thei^e are slates of ell eamsttm, AsiiMlIos 
as V4)ll as Afrtcazis; a& iraa the caac m Greeqe, Home^ and oilier 
coutttiifs of the anoient world. 

uohean a7BioA37 stATs rmans. 

To return to the weM»*ni slave trade, with a^hcKie l^etorr we 
are must concerned. About the year 1750 this trade was named 
on with estiaordinaiy vigour. All the great nations had factoides 
or liogro warehouses on the Gxunea coast, and ships of all 
mUona came periodically to cany off their veduahle coi^es. It 
3 B iiopossible to arrive at any exact conclusion as to the number 
of uegrces annually carried off by the traders of various nations 
about this time; but there is every reason to believe the. it fell 
httlc ahoit of ltlo, 0 () 0 . In theyear 1789, it was stated in parlia¬ 
ment that the numbta* of negi‘oe 8 corned away in British vessels 
alone was 38,000 aimuully. Now, Buppo«ing the other nations 
to have been equally active up to their means, it will be rather 
under than above the mm*k to eay that Africa d 3 S(diargcd itself 
annually of about 90,000 negroes by the wcfetem trade alow- 
Europe and her colonies weih» responsible to the extent of an 
annual demand for 90,000 negroes 1 In thirty yeans, at this rate, 
Scotland would be emptied of its present population. And jf we 
thmk that the ftrade had been going on for two cenluiies, not 
always at the same enoimous rate perhaps, but still continually 
goHig on, it ia remai'kable to conclude that, up to the end of 1 t^t 
century, Africa must have been defrauded of a population cqutd 
in numtwrs to that of the Bnti-sh islands, or neany 30,000,000. 
And it W’as not « mere experiment in emigration that tuehe poor 
negroes were undergoing for the sake ol a countrv -» ’nirJenod 
with population; they were torn fi*om Afrn a, le*Atrica 
was tUK*d of them, and desired to spew them -instead of 
that, Afnca could have received the whole of Eur fe, and never 
felt the difference, ils vegetation is so rank, its fertility so inex¬ 
haustible, its streams so full of fish, its forests so stocked with 
ga)uf-->but they were tom away to oe the drudges of the white 
races, wheievci* thew, chose to take them. principal slave- 
impCi'tmg places were the “West Indian islands, the British 
colonies m North America, Braidl, and other settlements in 
South America,, So much nos the demand for slaves been eon- 
ffned to America, that it may be said that, but for the discoveiy 
of America, nejo^ slavaiy would never have ejasted, Negi'O 
hlavery was a device stmek out in a bold and hnconbcientious 
ttge m meet a great emergency. When £u^e, as we have seen, 
hfd^scuverea the new world with all its ricnes, and found that 

thiworlgmeB there were usdless labourers, were fast dia¬ 

ls 
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a]p)peaiHi&g IniBkesii^tettEted into l^beb fbroir<jk«d at to* tm- 

«owa»| tih oeeva»m0(ff ake looked nbont'; no 've/ry Msmimloiis 
xaood) for iokne oikor pomilMtioii less ddleajMdjir iwieiL ttkoih 
s^ 2 ^bt cosi|»iS to ne^ lier tkrongk tlte Her (ye 

on the hrairaiiT ngore of the oem, eitd the whole 
dlmedlt;^ inemndied. Here wns the indlTimu €hai had been 
epeoiallT designed to dig in mines and work in otiighr nicta¬ 
tions. i?nutt so conireaikit as to use the old continent ibr thf 
purpose of subjugating the new one ? Looked at in this wa^, 
there is a species of sarage magbMcsmee in the idea of negro 
«!lavery, worttiy' of the age in which H originated—^the age of 
Columbus^ and Cortea, and Pizorro, But how much more mai^ 
n^cent) because how much more dMcult^ is that mode of think¬ 
ing which rejects a device, however efficient, if it is not also 
agrecaUe^to ^ etea'aal laws <d'justice t 

^ KOUXUAX* ABOLITION OF TS^B SLATE TBAOSU 

Having sketched Ihe origin and progress of the slave trade, and 
presented an idea of its extent, we ^ve now to trace the histoiy 
of its nominal abolition. Possibly, if we had the means of know¬ 
ing, wo should hnd that, from me year 1512, when Cardinal 
Xunenes protested against tlie introduction of negroes into 
Amewca, down to the year 1767, when Clarkson and Wilberforee 
began the great struggle of abolition, there were never wanting 
in the world good and benevolent men who saw the mjoslirr of 
the trade, were grieved inwardly when they thought of it, and 
even denounced iL in convewation. As cultivated feeling ad¬ 
vanced, bo was fbere a growing freling that the slave trade wa-j 
a wTong thing. 

In the middle of the seventeenth ceatuiy, l^^CJf^an Godwyn, 
an English clergyman, publicly broached the soWeet hv writing 
imon M. About a ceiitmy later, two members of the Sodety of 
JrieoKis in America, John Woolman and Anthony Benezet, wei-e 
fully ]K)4sessed with the abolition spirit. Woolman travelled far and 
near among the ))eople of his own persuasion, trying to get them 
to reliuquiSi all connection with the traffic in negroes. Benezet 
founde<i and taught a negro sci^l in Philadelphia, and dc- 
nottneed ^le slave trade in various publications. So poweiful 
was the effect produced by these two men, especially on person** 
of the sect to which they belonged, that in 17M the Friends in 
America came to a resolution, declaring "Jthat to live in ease and 
plenty by ihe toil of those whom fraud and violence had fmt into 
their power, was ooabistunt neither With Christianity nor with 
common justlec.’’ This declaration wus fodowed up by the 
abolition of the use of slave Uhoqr among tlie Friends—the 
penalty for keeping a slave bmng excomm^uiicalion from the 
body. By emoncipat;^ their negroes, and employing them at 
regular wages., tlm Fribnds ofifected a msgt saving •, and show^ed 
that; where khoureis abound, free labour is cheaper than slate 
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labonE. la Bagiond, sbcrtit idfae year 19'6^ flus 'Csse of a, jKA>r 
negfBo^ whosi his master htA oast cldrift in XtOnd<Si, affti^tea thO 
nof^oo of the 1}enevoleat Granvillo Shai^. lied by this case to 
taJte ap the ontise of ^ Be^es in genemli Hr Snarpe, hy p&p~ 
severing in making pubtie all instanises of^ the sale or seizures of 
xugroes in Xnndon, dveur from the bench in 1772 the ftmnas 
deeision, riiat ** when a slave puts Iris foot on Bnglish groimd he 
is Hicvt.** What could be done for the n^roes, beoaine now a sub> 
jeot of conversation among educated people. 

In 17d3 Bishop Porteus made the rilavo trade the sut^ect 
of a public sermon. Next year the Kev, James RainBay, 
vicar of Teston, in Ken^ who had resided for nineteen, years 
in the iriand of ir^t Christopher^ and become acquainted there 
with the practioe of slavery in its worst detims, published 
«vn essay on the treatment of slaves, which iiroducea an im¬ 
mediate sensation. The excitement of the attacks upcm his 
character by the planters and their friends which this ‘publi- 
cation occasioned^ ii said to have hastened poor Ramsay’s end. 
In the year 1783 Dr Peckard proposed the slave trade a** the 
hubject of a pure essay at Oambnd^. The prize was gained 
by Thomas Claikson. From that day, Mr Clarkson devoted 
ms life to the abolition of slavery. We do not suppose that 
any other prisse essay ever did as much. Besides Mr ClaiksoUf 
there was another mdividnal of whosf^ mind the subjetd-, when 
mooted in his presence by a lady, took a deep hold, llua 
wab William Wilberforce. On Sunday the 2Bth of October 1787, 
Wxlberforce mado this entry in Ins journal—“ Gk>d Almighty has 
placed before me two great objects, the suppression of the slave 
trade, and the I'etormation of manners.’’^ The rdormation of 
inaniiej’s he did not ooeompHsh, but the suppression of the slave 
trade he did. A very striking instance how great any educated 
man may make himself, if only he fix early upon a great object, 
and devote his life exclusively to it. Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
the twin ipints of the movement, were soon able to form a 
pou erfiil confederacy including men of all parties, and to shake 
the mind of (he nation. 

Ill England, as well os in Ameri<n^ members of the Society of 
Priends have the honour of having been the first and the most 
energetic abohrionists. In 1787 Wilberforce ntooted the q^ucs- 
tion in parlument, a..! procured the appointment of a committee 
to culled evidence. Next year a temporal measure, called the 
Middle Passage Bill, was carried by Sir William Bolben, pro¬ 
viding fbr the better treatment of slaves during the voyage. 
The abolitionists went on gaining btrength, till in 1792 Dnndas’s 
Resolutions for the Abolition of the Slave Trade were carried in 
the Tlouse of Commons. Next year, however, the bouse would 
not confirm its fbnner vote; and though the motion for aboHtion 
was brought forwiord annually, seven successive sessions, it 
was ^lylost; owing:, rt» suppased, to theislp whichtio 
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sJave-owning' ^tereol derived ^vemiaa vliich easieted 

at that tugae to eftisrj/ibmg that seei^ed to bveatiae the epiiit 
0 ^ freedom* Vn^rtonately feff the oause of ahohtion, during 
thfiae eeven yeare^ldie phrasea libeartj, equaliW^ the i^hts of 
mea, ka, to hariKneyea bj the spewters writers of the 
French Bevolution, were exac% those which >the il^ends of the 
negro requited to use. 'When the revolutionaiT'xnaiua waned, 
the cause of abolition rerrived in Britain. In 1799, thoaqrh 
Wilberforce’s annual motion was lost, another hiU was eainSed, 
limiting the trafSc to a certain extent of coast. For the three 
sucoeemng years, the stato of European adSairs occasioned tl^ 
postponement of the question of the slave trade. In 1804| how* 
fwer, Wilberforce’s motion was carried in the Commons; hut 
the Lords threw it out. At this time there was such an increase 
in the number of slaves imported in Bhriitish ships, owix^ to the 
capture of the Dutch colonifs^ that the nation beo^e inm^ant, 
and would have no more delay. Accordingly, in 1906^ me im* 
portation of slaves into the new colonies was prcdiihit^ j next 
yeai’ the slave trade with forei^ countries was also abolished; 
and in 1807 came the climax. The biU for the total abolition ox 
the British slave trade on and after ^e Ist of January 1608 re¬ 
ceived the royal assent on the 95th of March 1807. At first, the 
only ][¥unishment for eontimilng the trafhc, now declared illegal, 
was a penalty in money; but this was found so utterly insufB* 
cieut, and the number of odbnces was so great, that in 1811 an 
act was carried by XiOi'd Brougham making riave-dealing felony, 
punishable by transportation tor fourteen years, or imiinsonment 
with hard labour. Even this was found iuad^uate as a cheek; 
and in 1894 the slave trade was declared to be piracy, and the 
punishment death. In 1837, when tlie number of capital olfcncea 
was diminished, the punishment for trading in slaves was changed 
to transportation fur life. 

Meanwhile the example and .the diplomatic inflo^ice of Great 
Britain wei-e rousing the govnmments of other countries. Ere 
long all the foreign powers imitated Great Britain in prohibiting 
the trafSc to their subjects. Two of them went the length of 
making the traffic piracy, punishable with death, as England 
had; namdy, North America and Brazil. The rest did not go 
quite so far, but all of them made the traffic illegal, and, with 
the exoeptiiHi of the Ignited States, have agreed to what is called 
the Mutual Bight of Search; that is, each has agreed to permit 
its shi}>8 to be searched at sea by the ships of the others, so as 
to detect any slaves who may oe on board. And at this day 
a line of British cruisers is stationed alcmg the Afiican coast, to 
chase and capture slave vessris. 

It is necessaiT heie to remind our readers, that tiie abolition 
of the sluve tramy and the abedition of siawi^y are two distinct 
things. It was not till 18^ tlmt Great Britain abolished slavery 
in her colonies. Other states, though they have abolished the 
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dave trpde^ or declared the importotica^ «£ wot more negimes 
from AMtm iao be illeg'sl, Jutve xmt abolislted dave^; that ie, 
emaijtci^ted the negro already-fmedUf In United 

StatMy ^ in&tfmce, to im|M7rt anr more negroes A&ica ia 
plracTf by the law; bnt at sadne tone slavery egcieta in all ite 
Wror in the southern atatea; negroes axe bought and sold, and 
marched in droves from one state into another^ and if any one 
is during eno^h to say a word in behalf of tlm race, he louis a 
risk of being beared in imstsoH; or even assasainatefl. It is ixa- 
portanl^ then, to bear hi mind that the abolitioxi of the slave 
trade is a ditTerent thing Stixa the abolition of slaveiy. The 
British government, in al^slung dm>ery^ has in effect laid down 
the proposition} that no human being has a right to enslave 
anathet'; the government of the United States, in stopping short 
at tlie prohibiuon of the time tmdfi, has only bsld, We cau do 
with me negroes u'e have, and we don’t need any more*^ 

To imjjort negroes from Africa is now, thct'efore, an illegid act 
by the law of all civilised nations. Some states still keep up 
hlavery, but all have abolished the slave traiBc with Arrica. 
Tbo*je nations, accordingly, which do keep up slavery, such as 
(luba, Braxil, and the umted Stales, are supposed to bi'eed nil 
the »aves they remuinj within their own territories out of the 
existing slave population, and not to iverive any ship-Ioads from 
Africa. But as such tlu* fact? Ts the davc trade sni>pi*essedf 
Does Brazil, dioes Cuba, does Porto Tlico, does Buenos Ayres, 
does Texas, do the United States, import no negroes now ? Are 
thei% uo slavG-'Ships packed with negroes crosMiig the Allaiitio 
at this moment? Js at only wax, teskwood, and de|)hauts’ teeth 
that form the cargoes fur wliich vessels now visit the Guinea 
coast ? Are there no slave wareliouses now on the line of sburo 
between Cape Verd and Biufra? Are the inhabitants of Tim- 
buctoo and the banks of Lake Tchad wondering what strange 
thing has befallen the wlntes, that there is now no demand fur 
negroes; and hnding it useless now to kidnap one another as 
they did before ? Do no droves of slaves ctono w'estvrard, now f 
Has the stream of tralBc} disappointed of its western outle.t, 
turned nortbwai'd in the direction of the Barbazy statfis and the 
isthmus of Suea?^ Have the labours of our Clarksons and Wil- 
berforoes, our philanthropists and statesmen, the struggles and 
negoriation>> of forty wears, been crowned with success? IIa%e 
the hfreen milliojis of jiounds which £iiglan4 lavished in the 
supgiN^on of the traffic been well-^pent money? Are the nations 
of world entitled now to join in huzxaa and mutual crnigra* 
tulations on what they have done? lu one wewd, is the slave 
trade at an end? 

Startling as the asseiilon is, the slave trade is no more abolished 
at this moment than evbr it was. In the year lgi4, thirty- 
five years alter the British Abortion Act was passed, more 
kiegroes were carried away in shi^ from the coast of Africa than 
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in 1744, fifty ye4re before aboUtiion was 0 !& Tlfis appalHn^ 
fart is every <foy reediting eonfinoation. tt iit {n^OFed, beyemd l&e 
pOB$ihifity ai doubt, that all that baa been done hw only 
tated tbe evil ittm intended to destroy. While we ere con¬ 
gratulating oorsclVea On having eboHsh^ the aliwe trade, and 
prrv.Liied on othw nations to do the aaane, it tume imt that it 
would have been greatly better for the poor negro if the Jtholi- 
tion Act bad never been poseed^ InstM of being 4 boon to 
Africa, it has proved a curse. Not, as will be seen hemlbBr, 
the Abolition Act was not a grand and heme achievement, not 
that it was not a rij^t and pr^or step; but only much 
more is required to enect the end it aimed at. An assertion so 
bfartling a*^ that which we have made, requires strong evidence) 
to sujpiport it, and unfoartunatOly the endenoe is but too strong. 
The fact, as we have stated it, was first distinctly brought out 
by Sir Fowell Buxton, and every subsequent investigation has 
< orroborated his assertions. 

All that has been done, has been to chanu^ what was formerly 
a legiil trade, pursued openly by respectable persons, into a conr- 
oviband trade, pu^ed secretly* by bl ackguards and desperadoes. 
Accoivhng to Sir Fowell Buxton, it is an axiom at the custom- 
house that no illicit trade can be supjiresaed if the profits be* more 
than 30 per cent. This is an ascertained fact. Now, the profits 
of the «.lave trade, as determined from a number of random cases, 
average 160 or 200 jwr cent. Therefore, even supposing the 
ritk's of an illicit trade in slaves to be ctmsiderab^ greater than 
Jhe risks of an illicit trade in anything else (motigh there is 
jio reason to behove that snth is the case), still, accor^g to the 
.iscertamed rule, it might have been foreseen that the slave fa ode 
would continue to be carried on even alter it had been abolished 
by 14w, Acfjordingly, since the slave trade was declared illegal 
by tlie consent of the various states interested, a vigorous con¬ 
traband trsiffic has been earned on by French, Spanif^, Pop. 
titguese, and American crews. Britons are owasionaily found in 
sucherewis: Spaniards and Portuguese, howe\er, ppMorninate*, 
The pay is frequently forty doUam a month. The luptain, and 
often the sailors hi these smps, are said to be men of auUiiy, not 
only as seamen, but in other reapects. They carry their cargoes 
across the Atlantic to Cuba, Brazil, Porto Bico, Monte Video, &c.; 
nay, there is good evidence that negroes are still imported into 
the southern states of Noith America, being secretly landed in 
Florida, and conveyed thence to CkuulW, Geoigia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, That thousands of negroes aro annoaily imported 
into these southern states of the ^Thion, has been asserted over 
and over again in Congress; and,*be<udes, thfsre is no other way 
of explainnag the fact, that in these states there arc so many 
slaves who cannot speak Foig^iah. But Brazil and Cuba are the 
principal slaTe^hnp^mg countries. Sir FoweU Buxton cal¬ 
culates that Brazil imports annually about 80,000 m^roesf and 
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Cuki alN>tLt 60,000. To these Irsvo coimtnes alcme, t^erefoiv^ the 
aanesl delivery of negroes aioctuntB to 140.600 ^ and if we add 
only 16,O!0O for all other places,, the annual ddive:^ of negroes 
into t2te ^ve-ming countries the nev world wilj amount to 
16(^000; that is to nearly dbuHe the laisest axmud. deUveir 
ever known to have heea made before Wuberforce began his 
labours. 

Africa, however, loses ipore than America g|^s. It is 
calculated that the whole wast^e or t^pe the tr^c is seven- 
tenths ; that la to say, ;|br eveiy ten negi-nes whom Africa parts 
with, America receives only three; the olher seven die. This 
enormous wastage may he divide^ into three pprtioaos—the wast¬ 
age in the journey firom the intesrior of. N^roland to the coast, 
the wastage in the pas^ge across the Atlantic, and ^e wastage 
in the process of seasoin^ after landing. The first is estimated 
at one-half of the original nmnher hroi^t from the interior, 
the second at one-fburth of the number ^pped, aoA^tha third 
at one-fifth of the number landed. In other words, if 400,000 
necToes are cofiected in the interior of Africa, ihen of these one- 
half will die biSbre reaching the coast, leaving only 200,000 to 
be shipped; of these one-fourth will die in the passage across 
the Atl^tic, leaving only 150,000 to he landed; aod of these 
onc^hfth will, die in the process of seasoning, leaving only 
120,000 avoilahle for labour in America. Now, tins wastage is 
more than twice as laige as the wastage which took place under 
the legal tmffic; whemas, now, it requires 400,000 Africans to 
give America' 1^,(K)0 available negro labonrera, it would onty 
have required 250,000 to do so while the traffic was legal. . It 
may he thought that the first and the third of the three sources 
of wastage we have mentioned would continue the same whether 
the traffic were, legal oi* not, and that the amount of wastage 
during the pa|^8ge across the Atlantic ahne could be affected by 
the ti’affic nemg contraband. But this is not the case; for, in 
the first place, the traffic, being now illegal, it is prosecuted by 
a more debasi^ and brutal class of men, and this would increase 
the number of deaths all .through; in the second place, greater 
precaution against detection must now he used not only during 
the voyage, out also before the shipping and after the landing; 
mid the effect of increased precautW is to increase the numbei* 
of deaths. But im^estioxtahly it is the mortality during the 
voy^e that has been increased most. On this point the infor-^ 
mation that is daily pouring jn upan us is appalling. The sub- 
"Stance of that imfozmatimi is, that the horrctrs ox the passage 
before the abolition were as notiihg when oompared uuth me 
horroia of ths ^ussage now; ^ 

j^HRORS OF THE ICIDBLE PAJSgLAOE, 

_ ■> , y , .■ 

^^He the trade was ships, designed ibr carrying 

elav» were in a great meaauxe constructed uke other vessels: 
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though, in order to make the cai^o as larg« as possibly, the 
negroes were packed "very djD^ly together. The number of 
negroes which a vessel was aHowed to oawy i^as, fixed by lajY. 
British vessels of 160 tons ahtJ nnder, were n^t to carty more 
than five slaves to eve^ three tons of measu^ment^ In 1789, 
a parliamentary committee en^ged in inqmi%s iconnected with 
Sir W. Bolben’s bill, found, by actual measurement of a slave 
ship, that, allowing every mim ax feet by one foot four inches, 
every woman five met by one foot fotir mohes, every boy five 
feet "by one foot two inches, and every girl four feet six, inches 
by one foot, the ship would hold precisely 460 n^roes. The 
actual number carried was 464: and in previous voyages'riie 
had carried more. This ealbalatfon, filustrated as it was by 
an engraving, caused an ixmnense sensation at the time, and 
assisted in, mitigating the miseries of the passage. But all 
this is alt^d now. By making the traffic illegal, we have lost 
the power of regulating it. In order to escape the British 
cruisers, all slave ships now are built on the principle of fast 
sailing. The risk of being captured takes away all inducement, 
from mere selfish motives, to make the cargo moderate; on the 
contraiy, it is an object now to make the cargo as large as pos¬ 
sible, for then the escape of one cai^o out m three will amply 
ropay the dealer. Accordingly, the negroes now are packed in 
the slave ships literally (and this is the comparison always used) 
like herrings in a barrel. They have neither standing room, nor 
sitting room, nor lying room; and as for change of position 
during the voyage, the thing is impossible. They are cooped up 
anyhow, squeezed into crevices, or. jammed up against the curved 
planks. The allowance in breadth for an adult negro is nine 
inches, so that the only possible posture is on the side. The follow¬ 
ing is a brief description given by an eye-witness of the unloading 
of a captured slaver which had been *btought into Sierra Leone. 
“ The captives were now counted; theh* numbers, sex, and age, 
written down, for the information of threourt of mixed commis^- 
siori. The task was repulsive. As the hold had been divided for 
the separation of the men and the women, those on deck were 
first counted; they were then driven forward, crowded as much 
as possible, and tne -women were drawn up through the small 
hatchway from their hot, dark confinement. A black bdatswain 
seized them one by one, dragging them before us for a moment, 
when the proper officer, on a glance, decided the whether 
above or under fourteen; ahd they were instant^ swung again 
by the arm into thrir loathsome c^ where another negro boat¬ 
swain sat, with a whip or stick, and forced them to resume the 
hent and painful attitude necessary for the stow^e of so large a 
number. The unfortunate women and girls, in general, sub¬ 
mitted with quiet resignation, when absence of disease and the 
use of their limbs, permitted. A month had made their conditfon 
familiar to them. One or two were less philosciphicid, or suffered 
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inoK timxi the rest. Tbeii* shi’ieks 2*090 faintly fi-om their 

hidden prison, as violent compulsion alone squeezed them into 
tlxeir nook against the curve of the ship’s side. I attempted to 
descend in order to see the accoBdinodation. The height between 
'the floor and ceiling was about twenty-two inches. The agony 
of the position of tho crouching'slaves may he imagined, espe¬ 
cially that of the men, “whose heads and necks are bent dow'n oy 
the boai'ding above them. Once so fixed, relief by motion or change 
of posture is unattainable. The body frecpjiently stifiens in a pei'- 
manent curve; and in the streets of iWitown I have seen liberated 
slaves in every conceivable state of distortion. One I remember 
who trailed along his body, with his back to the ground, by 
means of his hands and ankles. “ Many can never resume the 
upright postui’e.” 

One item of the enormous mortality during the passage consists 
of negroes thrown overboard when the slaver is chased, ar when 
a storm arises. Many thousands periali annually in this way. 
Even when a sdave vessel k captur^ by a British cruiser, and 
carried iiito port, the negroes are not set at liberty, or, if they 
be, they are nttle better than cast adiift athong strangers. Very 
frequently it is decided, upon trial, that the capture of the 
vesj^l has been illegal; and then the slaver sails away trium¬ 
phantly, the poor negroes on board having only been tantalised 
with the hope of freedom, A remarkable case of this kind is told 
by Ml* Biinkin in hia account of a visit to Sierra Leone in 1834. 

On tlie morning after my arrival at Sierra Leone,” BTiys Mr 
Bankin, “T was indulging in the first view of the waters of the 
estuary glittering in the hot sun, and endeavouring to distinguish 
from the many vessels at anchor the barque whi^ had brought 
me from England, 

Close in-shore lay a large schooner, so remarkable from the 
low shai’p cut of her black hull, and the excessive rake of her 
masts, that she seemed amongst the other craft as a sw'allow 
seems amongst other birds. Iier deck was crowded with naked 
blacks, whose woolly heads studded the rail. She was a slaver 
with a large ca^o. Jn the autumn of 1833 this schooner, appa- 
TOTtly a Brazilian, and named with the liberty-stirring ai)peJ]a- 
tion of ‘ Donna Maria da Gloria,’ had left Loando, on the slave 
coast, with a few bales of merchandise, to comply wildi the for¬ 
malities I’equh’ed the authbrities from vessels engaged in legal 
traffic; for the slave trade, under the Brazilian flag, is now ’ 
piracy. No sooner was she out of port than the real object 
of her voyage declared itself. She hastily received on board four 
hundred ana tliirty negroes, who had been mustered in readiness, 
and sailed for Rio Janeiro. Off the mouth of that harbour she 
arrivedin Novanber, and was captured as a slaver by his majesty’s 
brig Snake. The ease was brought in December before the court 
established thei'e; and the cout*t decided that, as her Brazilian 
character had not been frilly made out, it was incompetent to the 
as 
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toll decision of the case. It was necessary to apply to the . court 
of mixed coimniesion at Sierra Leone for, the purpose of a^udi* 
cation. A second time, therefore, the unfortunate dungeon-ship 
put to sea witli her luckless cai^o, and again crossed the Atlantic 
amidst tdte horrors of a two months* Toy age. The Donna Maria 
da Gloria having returned to Afitica, east smchor at Fre^wn in 
the middle of Febi'uary 1834, and on .arriTal, found the nuniber 
reduced by death from four hundred and thirty to three hundred 
and thhiy-five. 

Continuance of misery for several inonths in a cramped .posture, 
in a pestilential atmosphere, had not only destroyed many, hut 
had spimd disease amongst the emwiyors. Dropsy, emnldaas, 
abscesses, and dysentery, were making ravage^ and ophthidmia 
was general. Until formally adjudicated by tlie court, the 
wretched slaves could not be landed, nor even mieved from their 
sickening, situation. With the green hills and valleys of the 
colony close to them, they must not leave their prison. I saw 
them*in April; th^^y had been in the harbour two monthi, and 
no release had been offiired them. But the most painful rircum- 
stunce was the linal decision of the court. The slaver was proved 
to have been sailing under Fortuguese colours, not Brazilian; 
and the treaty with the PosTtuguese prohibits s^Uve traffic to the 
north of a certain line only, whereas the Donna M aria had been 
cujitured a few degi’ees to the south. No alternative remained. 
Her capture was <^ided to have been illegal. She was formally 
delivered up to her slavensaptain j and he received from the 
British authorities written orders to the commanders of the 
Britislii cruisers, guas'antceing a safe and free passage back to flic 
Bra'^ils; and I saw the evil ship weigh anchor and leave Bierra 
Leone, the sejit of slave liberation, with her large canvass proudly 
swelling, and her ensign floating as if in contempt and triumph. 
Thus a third time were the dying wretches carried across the 
Atlantic after seven months’ conmiemeiit; few probably lived 
through the passage.” 

Even where slavers are nOt so lucky as the l> 02 ina Maria was, 
the consequences are not more severe to the tarews than 1» the 
jioor cargo of negroes. The whole amount of punishment is 
generally nothing more than the forfeitui'e of .the ship. For¬ 
merly, theforMted.slave-ships at Sierra Leone used to^ sold; 
and there were frequent instances of a forfeited slaver sold in one 
year plying the same trade the next. Now, however, the vessels 
are sawn asunder, and sold as old timber. With regard to the 
crcjws^ Sir FoweE Buxton remarks, that the law by which Gi*eat 
Britain, Brazil, and North America, have made slave-dealing 
piracy, and liable to capital punishment, is, practically, a dead 
letter, there being no instance of an execution for that crime. 
The poor neOTocs, on the other bond, when they are token out of 
the captuifea vessel, have very little attention paid to th^, and 
are thrown adrift to shift for themselves. 


*7 
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Laatiyf k ^as been clearlj' ]^&ved thajt, the conditiim of the 
poco* neg^^^m at sea is far from bdixg' im^^ved ^hen the ^aver 
Mill into British handa. ^erhaps^ never w^as the ntter meffica<y, 
the uttei’ fouKshness we- tuAy say, of all that has yet been doRe 
towa^s the suppiessic^ hf the ^ve tTa<|e, been more stiikini'iy 
made out than in the pamphlet recently pablished by 

the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, ei^tlw Fifty Days on Board a 
Slave Vessel in the Mozambique Chann^, m April and May 
] 64ft.” The ProgTeasO|>. a Brazilian idaverj^ was captured on the 
12th of April, on the coast of Mada^scar, by .the British 
cruisei' Cleopatra, on board of which Mr Hill was chaplain. 
The slaver was then taken diarg*e of by a British crew, who 
were to navigate her to the Cape of Good Hope. Mr Hill, at his 
own request, accompanied her; and his .pamphlet is a narrativa of 
what took place duriii|r the iif^ days which elapsed before their 
amval at the Oa|»e. We cannot liiere quote the details of the 
description of the treatment of the n^roes given by Mr Hill; 
but the following account of the horrors of a single night will 
sufBce. Shortly after the Progresso parted company with tlie 
Cleopatra, a squall arose, and me negroes, who were breathing 
fresh air on the deck, ana rolling themselves about for glee, and 
kissing the hands and the clothes of their deliverers, were all 
sent below. The night,” says Mi Hill, being intensely hot, 
400 w'i*etched beings thus crammed into a hold 12 yai'ds in 
length, 7 in breadth, and only £1^ feet in height, speedily began 
to make an effort to re-issue to the open air. Being thrust back. 
and striving the more to get out, the after-hatch was forced 
down on them. Over the other hatchway, in the fore part of 
the vessel, a wooden- gratm|r was fastened. To this, the sole 
inlet for the air, the.sufibcatmg heat of the hold, and perhaps 
panic from the strangeness of their .situation, made them ])ress j 
and thus ^eat pai*t of tlie space below was rendered useless. 
They crow-ded to the grating, and, clinging to it for air, coin- 
pletel 5 ’' baiTed its entrance. They strove to force their way 
thmugh apertures in length 14 inches, and barely 6 inches in. 
hi'ead^ and in some instances succeeded. The cries, the heat— 
I may say without exaggeration, ‘the smoke of their torment’— 
which ascended, can be compared ‘to nothing earthly. One of 
the Spaniards gave waiming that the consequence would be 
‘many deaths.’” ^ext day the predierien of the Spaniard 
‘‘ was fearfully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses 
lifted up fi*om the slave deck have been brought to the gateway 
and thrown overboard. Smne were emamated from di^ase, 
many bruised, and bloody. Antonio tells me that some were 
found strangled, their hands still grasping each other’s throats, 
and tongue protruding fiKJm their mouths. The bowels of one 
wei'e cinished oUt. They had been trampled to death for the most 
part, the weaker undei* the feet of tibe stronger, in the madness 
and torment of suffocation feom crowd and heat. It was a horrid 
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eighty as they passed oae by o&e^thje stiff d^iort^d limbs smeai^ 
witb blood ana iiltb—be caat^nto 43ie Soi^, still quiver- 
ing, were lajd on tbe deck to ^e; irater .thrown on them to 

revive them; and a li^e fresh Water poured into their mouths. 
Antonio reio^ded mo <ff his last night’s warning* -' He actively 
employed himsdf^ with his bomrade Bebastiam' ^ 'attendance 
on the wr^n^ed living beings now released firbhi their con- 
tinement below ) dis^ibuting them: tbeir morning me^ of 
fariiiha; and their allowance cff Water, rather more than half a 
pint to each, wli^h th^ gmsped wlw inconceivable eagerness, 
some bending their kn^ ,tb the deck; to avoid the risk-^ of 
losing any or the liquid -by unsteady footing; their ^roatsj 
doubtless, pardhed- to the utmost with crymg and yelling 
through the night.” 

On the 12th of April, when the I^gresso paa»ted company 
with the Cleopatra, there were 397 negroes on board. Of these 
only 222 Were landed at the Cape on the 22d of May; no fewer 
than 175, a little short of ham having died. Many also died 
aftei* being landed. The crew escape^ there being no court 
empowered to tiw them at the Cape. Abundantly does the nar¬ 
rative; of Mr Hill justify the bold sentence with which he con¬ 
cludes—“While wte boast the name of Wilberforce, and the 
genius and eloquence which -enabled him to arouse so general a 
zeal against ihe slave trade; while others are disputing with him 
the claim of being * the true annihilator of the slave trade,’ that 
trade, so far &om being annihilated, is at. this very hour carried 
on under circumstances of greater atrocity than were known in 
his time, and the blood««<Ji»^' i« poor victinis calls more loudly on 
us as the actual, thougii tinratentional, aggravators of their 
miseries.” * ' 

CONCLUSION. 

We have in the preceding pages shown how the slave trade 
commenced, how it has been fostered by the continual demand 
for labourers in the American continent and islands, and, lastly, 
how ineffectiiai have been the various projects' for its suppres¬ 
sion. Great Britain borrowed twenty millions of pounds sterliim 
to purchase the fteedom of the slaves in ber West Indian and 
other colonies. Besides this heavy imposition on the debt of 
the country, an enormous sum is expended annual^ in the 
attempt to quell the slave trade on the Afi'ican coast. To add to 
these burdens, it is calculated that the people of the United 
Kingdom sufi^r a loss of from five , to six millions of pounds 
yearljr, by a compulsory arrangement to purchase sugar, coffee, 
&e. from the West Indies; by way-of encouraging free labour, 
instead of buying them from Brazil and other slave-holding 
countries, where these articles can be had much cheaper. In 
other words, Great Britain may be said to have taxed itself, one, 
way and another, to the extent of nearly ten millions annually 
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to discourage sla^eiy. Inde|;imdeiitiy of its acting as an 
ample of natiomJ generosity/tifee atshievedi l>y sucli 

a vast mid continued outlay of natiosal resources^ has been 
the liberation of the coloiiid slices, who now, as fsee subjects, 
are undeigoing a rapid melior^^n of clreumstaia^. The in* ’ 
juries inflicted hy the‘aholifciosi''project m*y be bmfly summed 
up;—The niimh^ of n^^s imported'into America is twice 
as great as it was; while the raortaHty in the traffic has 
increased irom about fifteen to tbirty*three per cent. Tlie 
evil, in short, has been doubled in extent, and doubled in 
intensity; so that if we talee a given increase in.extent to 
be of the ‘seme value as the same numerical increase of in¬ 
tensity, we may say that the issue of the struggle W'hich was 
meant to abolish the evil of the slave trade, has been to qua- 
dfupk that evil. 

Ine fact is humiliating, l^t it should he univemary known; 
for by spreading a knowledge of the truth, w’^e may hope at 
length to see the nation generally bestirring itself on this mo¬ 
mentous question, and adopting some rational expedient for ter¬ 
minating the evils to which attention has been dro'wn. Hitherto, 
unfortunately, the sulgect of -slavei'y and the slave trade has 
been discus^ with too little regard to prudential considerar^ 
tions, and with ah overweening conceit, that acts in them¬ 
selves mei'dy philanthropic would work marvels^ in arresting 
a traffic the most deep-rooted, mercenary, and villanona oh 
record. Another fatal error has been the illusion that foreign 
powers have ever sincerely wieslied for the aljolition of the 
trade. For years, the spectacle has exhibited of eight or 
ten nations labouring at a difficulty, and making nothing of 
it, hut only smothCR^^it up from public view by an inces¬ 
sant nnst of debating about cmisers, and treaties, and lights of 
search. It is evident tliat the gi’tjater number of these nations 
must be gross hypocrites, and nave no real desire ever to see 
the slave trside terininate. 

In this discomfited state of the subject, various new plans have 
been proposed by anti-slaveiy societies and others. It has been 
suggested that the risk of capture sliould be increased by adding 
to thf! number of British cruisers on the coast of Africa; but tliis 
is objectionable xm the score of expense; it being thought scarcely 
reasonable that the people of Great Britain, considering the want 
of a beneficiary expenditure at home, should tax themselves so 
heavily to keep up a universal sea-police, doubtful in its efficacy. 
It has furthei' been suggested, tViat the treaties which render 
filave-trading piracy, slitmld be enforced; but this also is not 
without objections. It might render the .slave-traders vengeful; 
increase the suflerings of ilie slaves durii|g transit, if that were 
possible; and lead to quarrels and open waiiare between Great 
Britain and the powers who frit themsdves aggrieved in the 
persons of their subjects. 

30 
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Colonisation, by its introduction of civilised habits and feed¬ 
ings, would be a powei^l means of uprooting the practice of 
' slave-dealing in Africa; but all attempts to colonise the coast 
^iOf tliftt continent, and also the Iwjwlersof its large rivers, with 
f'Vhite and cavilised mCM, have, as is well known, as signally 
' failed as any other prmeet. We have, however, an instance of 
successful colomaation by a body pf liberated negroes, endowed 
with civilised: ushges.. A society of North American dtisens 
has, for a number of years, been at the expense of eonveyiag 
fuTiaiUes of colour from different parts of the United States, and, 
settling them on the coast of New Guinea, to the south of Sierra 
Leone. The- intei’esting colony thus formed, known by the 
name of Liberia, has, we belteve, been eminently successM. 
A considerable tract of country is ali*eady cleared, the reli¬ 
gious and secular institutions of a civilised people have been 
established, and on external trade in the produce o£ the country 
created. 

The experiment of Liberia is valuaMe as a suggestive; but, 
apari; from any considerations of Us success, let the rational 
and uriexpensive attempt be made of allowing Africa to civi¬ 
lise itself. This could be effected in two ways. In the lipst 
place, every facility should be given for private JEnglish traders 
carrying ou a trumc with the natives on the coast of Africa, 
ill articles of general merchandise. Such traders, it is be¬ 
lieved, would soon impress the native powers with the con¬ 
viction, that it was more profitable to cultivate produce for 
exchange than to go upon slave-hunting expeditions. Jt would 
be, in <'fte(^t, the substituting of one trade for another. In the 
second place, let Africans have every encouTagemeni to hire 
themselves as free labourers for a cei*tBEfo.v|^od to the West 
Indies, the Mauritius, and every other scene of industry suitable 
to th(dr habits. 

Already an immigration of this kind has been conducted with 
considerable success in the West Indies, where cheap free labour 
is said to be much required. The emigrants, according to the 
government regulations, are to be hired at a cunvnt rate of wages 
on their arrival, and to be insured a passage home at the end of 
five years, if they are desirous of returning; efiuality in the 
number of l>oth sexes is to be imperative. By this fi-ee immigra¬ 
tion of negroes to the colonies, it is conceived that the labourers, 
on their return home to Africa, would carry with them certain 
civilised habits and tastes, whicli would gradually inotmlatc 
the native residents, and didmdine them from the practice of 
slavery. 

It may possibly be alleged, that hoiws of extinguishing the 
slave trade founded ou these apparently feeble means are little 
better than visionary; and doubtless they could not operate to any 
advantage for many years. A more effectual and ready means 
of extirpating slavery, at least in the South American states, 
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would "be tibe abolition of iJbe monopoly enjoyed by the West 
India planters. Our reasoning on this is as follows:—Sugar 

and other articles produeed in the colohi^ are admitted into Great 
Britaixi at rates of duty very considerahlsr Jowei* than those im-, 
posed on similar ai*tid(es fmm Bmsdl other „^v&-holding^^ 
countries. Notwithstanding extoa^inaay ^^ahtage, the' 
West Indians fail in servh]^ ihte of Great Britain so' 

cheaply as i3iey could be a^ed by th^ foi‘©ign,s^te8; the 
diftereiice, as formei^ly stated, is enormo^. The treason why the 
West Indians fail in this reject is tb^r. monopoly, which is 
only a seeming,, not a real advantage. like ^1 olher monopo¬ 
lies, their monopoly mnders its possessors indolent. Hiey con¬ 
tinue to pi^ctise old, dumsj', and expensive meiptods of culture, 
general management, exportation, ana sale. Their whole system 
IS antiquated. Weie the legislature to abolish their monopoly, 
it is confidently believed that the face of affairs would be entii*ely 
changed for the bettor ip the West Indies. Practical science 
w-Quld be speedily applied to the land culture, cheap free labour 
would be eagerly sought, and every other expedient adopted to 
compete in the European market. Those who jujssess the best 
means of judging, consider that by such renovations, it would not 
be difficult to undersell the planters of Braail, and to prove to them 
that free was cheaper than slave lahmir. It is certainly evident, 
that as soon as this can be proved, the temptation to import and 
employ slaves will disappear —slavery mil fall of itself 'tn. pieces. 
Reposing cmiiidence in these propositions, we would earnestly 
advocate a irge competition in the import of sugar and other 
tropical ja'oducts, nothing being so likely to put an end to the 
Atlantic slave trade, of which such afifticting examples have 
been given. The trade, indeed, can never be utterly 

■eradicated till slavei^ ifi^lf is. In no slave-using country will 
the existing negro population propagate fast enaugh to supply 
the growing demand for ne^'o labour ; hence into all such 
countries negToes will be imported. It is further .evident, that 
in no slave-using country will there ever be a strong feeling 
against the slave ti*ade: and without such a feeling, it cannot 
readily be put down. In short, if there be no demand, there 
will be no supply. Let every possible means, then, whether the 
voluntaiy immigration of free labourers to fields for their exer¬ 
tion, if such bt indispensable, or improvements in husbandry, 
&c.; the liberation of trade from monopoly; the diplomatic inter¬ 
ference of government; the eloquence of the platfoim and pulpit; 
or the power of thfe press j be employed to put down this niouster 
evil. 

Is it, however, an evil ? Are the kidnapped negroe-s not treated 
with much kindness and consideration by their white piu*chasers 
in America? Are they not better off us slaves than as freemen? 
We shall set fhe.se questions at rest by a description of American 
slavery in another paper. 
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THE AVATCHMAKER. 

^^'-7 ENEATII the shadow of the old and venerable castle 
of Rose7ithaJ, on the beauteotis riVer Rhine, there 
lived some yeai*s ag’u a Fumble husbandman with his 
_ family, the cultivators of a siniall patch of giHiund, 

wlieiK'e they drew tlu* meap’e meana|.Of support. Hans 
Ituyadad, as this ol)scure tiller fields waa named, 

and Gi*etH his Avife, though poor and hard-wrought, though 
‘'Y risijig efu’ly and lying down late, were contented, with the 
lot which Providence had assigned them, and the only heavy- 
sigh they ever uttered Avas when a thought as to the rearing of 
their numerous children passed through their minds. 

Besides requiring much labour, tin? grounds which Hans cul- 
tiA'ated bore pi*ecarious crops. They Avei’e principally laid out for 
vines; and some seasons, from the effects of blighting Avinds 
and rains, these yielded scarcely any haiwest. It was sometimes 
in A’aiii that (xrcia Avould toilsomely cany earth from the low 
grounds to the liighfo*, and lay it at the rocjts of the plants wher{3 
llie soil wvis the thinnest; or that the elder childi'cn aa'OuUI be 
s(rt to pick the dead leaves fi-oni the drooping stalks; or that 
Hans himself would turn up the ground with his powerful inat- 
fpck, so as to expose it to the sun. In a single night a bliglitiTig 
wind would rush up the A^alley, and at a blow disconcert tlic 
toils and plans'af a Avholc summer. 

It is clear, Oreta,*' said Hans Ruysdael to his'wife one day, 
after the occurrence of a calami! v of thin kind—‘‘ it is clear that. 
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at least one of the bora must leare life perbe^S more than 
one. The family cannot all live in 4^ wretchea spot, and in 
such circumstances it is wisdom to disperse. What do you say, 
Greta, to our beginning-witih, Walter j he is too feeble for this 
toilsome and piecarious profei^ion,'and would do better as an | 
artisan in Straeburg or some other large town 

1 hare had many sad thoughts on. that score, dear Hans,” 
replied Greta. ^ 1 ^ouVd not-ny any means like to part with 
even,one of them; hut ’God^s wUl be (feme. Let Waiter go. He 
may become a great man.” 

** I care nothing for that,” rgoined the husband and father, 

“ What I desire is to see my sons grow up honest men^ diligent 
in their calling, whatever it may be. 1 say that a man, though 
ever so hand-working and obscure^ if he be honest and happy in 
hiM own mind, is a great man—greater far than overb^’ing 
and sinM ba^ns who used to lire in the proud old tower up 
yonder.” 

“No doubt^of it, Hans; yet Walter is an aspiring child, and 
who knows to what height lie may push himself.” 

Walter was delighted with the notion of going to Strasburg, 
to which it was arranged he should be taken, and placed under 
tht\ charge of his uncle, the head workei’ in one of the principal 
w^atchmaking estabhsbments of that city. Kver sinc(i he hud 
seen the watch of a passing stranger, he had formed a fancy for 
mechanical pursuits, and took a pleasure in making wheels and 
other little objects with his knife—all which he exhibited to 
his twin-sister Margaret, who admired them as prodigies of in¬ 
genuity. 

Influenced by ne^sity, as well as by what he perceived to be 
his boy’s inclination Hans applied to his brother, who promised, 
at the lirst vacancy, to pla(3e his nephew in a situation in the 
same employment with himself. A vacancy occurring wh(*n 
W^alter was about fourteen years of age, and the master watch¬ 
maker being willing to gratify his foreman, Hans had the plea¬ 
sure of learning that as 8oon*^as he could bring Walter to Stras¬ 
burg, his brother would take charge of the boy, and set him to a 
good line of business. 

W'alter scarcely knew how or where he stood with joy and 
pride when hH lather told him the good news. Choking with 
emotion, he ran to the old tower, wh|re his sister was at the time 
employed, and there poured out to her his full and happy heart. 
They sat down together on a stone bench, and when Walter 
had finished speaking, she looked up in his face with her large 
tearful eyes. She thought how lonely she would be without 
him; but she remembei^ it was for his good, and she took 
his hand between hers and smiled. The brother and sister 
sat late that evening; hut no one called them away, for they 
knew it would be their last evening together for many years 
—^perhaps fop ever, Walter talked ot his projects for the future, 
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tind ulreae^ fancied she saw tlie great man 

which he wished to hei He promised her a watch of his own 
manuiactnre one day, and counted the months and weeks 

which would elapse helare met again. Margaret scarcely 

liked to see him so arl^d. to part with her, hut ^e did not say so; 
;uid she talked to him of next Christmas, anther hop^ that he 
would be allowed to come and see them then, and that they 
should all he Tcry happy. Walter, however, was too full of his 
new greatness to think t>f returning so soon home; and his sister 
already thought she saw her brother was extinguishing affec¬ 
tion in ambition, Hei* heart was heavy as they entered their 
father’s dwelling, and tears forced themsrives unbidden into her 
eyee. ■ ^ 

The next rntmiing was bright and bi^utiful as a May morning 
could be* Margai’et had helped her mother to put up Walter’s 
little bundle of clothes long b^re daybreak, and prepared break¬ 
fast for him and her father. It had been arranged that they 
should feavel by one of the barges employed in passing up 
and down the Kbine; for at this time no steam-vessels navi¬ 
gated the river. The only conveyances were these barges, a 
clumsy kind of boats, partlV moved by oars and sails, but chiefly 
by means of horses ^oked one after the other to a long rope 
passing from a mast m the barge to the shore. Hans’s occupa¬ 
tion near the banks of the river had made him acquainted with 
many of the barge owners, and by some of them he was occa- 
sion^ly carried to Mayence and other places on the river to 
which his business led bim. He had never, however, gone as far 
as Strasburg with any of tliem. That was a long way up the 
river, and few bai'ges went to such a remote distance. On the 
present c/ccasion, he expected the pai^s^fe^pwards of an old 
acquaintance, w'hose profession was the conducting of large rafts 
of timber from the Black Forest on the borders of Switzerland, 
down the Rhine all the way to Dort in Holland, and who theio- 
fore passed Strasburg in his voyage. Having performed his 
duty of 'conductor eu the raft, and consigned it to the timber 
merchants who waited its arrival, Ludwig, os this pilot was 
called, was in the habit of returning up the Rhine in a barge 
along with the men under his charge. 

Old and trustworthy Ludwig was now bending bis way bqme- 
wards to the Black Forest after one of these excumons. His 
barge had been perceived toiling its way up the strait of the 
Lurii, and was expected to pa^ the viuage and old tower of 
Rosenthal on the following morning. 

By early morn, as we have said, everything was prepared for 
'the departure of Walter and his father as soon as Ludwig should 
make his appearance. In a state of agitation, MaigarS: wonld 
one moment run out to see if the towing-liorees were yet m 
sight at the nearest ‘turn of ikie river, and the next she would 
rush into the cottage and again busy hexself about Walter and 
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Ma bundle, saying* to Mm a wMc^ sbe bad said 

over and over again before. ' i ^ ' 

At length, about seven o’diodc, tbe eraeldng of whips and the 
noise of horses wm*e beard. •* Tb^ithey are at last!exclaimed^ 
every one. Walter seized bis b^dlewitb one Mmd, and witb^ 
the other led Maxx^aret the' be^ side of the Rhin^ 

-^eir hearts too full tosf^«ik.' of d'^rture 

bad arrived. Hans, wbo^id Mit^^^acquabitance Lud*- 

wig to draw nigh, was already sneaking to him of his proposed 
joumfw to Sti'a^urg. The bargain was eettl^ in a moment, for 
the ndt-mlot had made a rhore man iisua% gnbd exeumion, and 
was in the best possible humour. Brides; n^ w^ glad to bg^e 
a b’esb companion to talk to about |tis' ad^ehture^ <m the river, 
and was quite happy to welcome Hims i!^ Wait^ to a lift in 
the barge.' They accotdin^y stuped On bcald} Waltea^s brotlvers 
giving him a hear^ cheer, and his mother h^ blessing, as they 
left the shorn.-' 'hlargan^ was the 'last they saw, as she stood 
on a hank near, straiiiing her eyes tJircmgh her fiiet-coming 
tears, to catch the last glimpse of Walter as they tunied a bend 
in the Rhine. 

Walter, who had never been more than a few miles up and 
down the RMne from Rosenthal, was charmed with every new 
feature of the seeneiy which came into view, and he was equally 
delighted with the stories and anecdotes of* Ludwig, who had 
something to say of every old castle and crag* which they passed 
ill their journey. Although a man of rough manners," he was 
kind to Walter, and gave him a place in whmh to sleep at night, 
under a little deck mounted hear the stem of tlie vessel. 

The first night Walter was on board the barge he had little 
inclination to sleep, ^s ’mind being too much agitated'*with the 
novelty of his situarion to allow of repose. 

“ Since you do not seem: to wish to lie down,” said old Ludwig 
to him, as he sat looking out upon the broad river glittering in 
the moonlight, if you like I will tell you a story about that 
curious old tower wMch we are gohig to pass on our right ?” 

“ W'hat tower?” asked Walter; do not see any one on the 
hanks just now.” 

“ It does not stand on the banks at all, my^uiig friend; it is 
situated on a rock which rises from the midtue of the Rhine—a 
land of island; and h strongly fortified place it must have been 
in the times of the old German wars. Do you not see it now, 
almost right ahead, like a grim giant rising from the bosom of 
the stream ?” 

Now, I think I see it,” replied W^alter. ^‘Do tell me the 
stoi*y about it if you please. I am sure it mMSt be something very 
teiTible.” 

^ Terrible it i;^ if all be, true, though of that one cannot be 
certain. Like all the iUnne stories, it is no doubt a mixture of 
truth and mv^tion, and we must just take it as we find it. At 
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ev^tSy here it is as #e round albotit tdl it.’’ And 
Ludwig i%lated the follon^gr legend 

*‘Once on a time, ages ..ago, wh^ the castled on the Bhine 
were inhabited by barons. < |[^ thfi»r mon'at-a^Pl^ this tower in 
the midst of the liver was erected a wioh^ and jMiwerM 
chief named Count (3»mfy ,lbr the of exacting from 

every one who p^sed un car down the Bhine^ If a boat or basge 
dared to go % mthout drawing up.to dbe,tower to pay a pertam 
toU, the ^e top <^.&tetlements.had orn^s to shoot 

with crc^bows/at ihe and ei^er him to draw 

nigh, or kiU him im'. daring to. pass, without pirtrn^. You must 
u^erstand that ihe baron who e;xactsd. this ttm haddone nothing 
to deserve it, and had no hi his favour. It was sobly from 
his own wiU and nleaBmo that lie» demanded a duty on passing 
boats a means oi supporting himself, and of acquiring wealth 
without workh^ lor it. 

Evetybodyfar and near, feared ihis domincNn^ng rascal. He 
kept a band of men in anol&er ^aeBe which had at some dis¬ 
tance, and with these he deded any one to challenge his assumed 
rights. Often he had battles with neighbouring uarons, but he 
was generally victorious, and on such occasions he never made 
any prisoners. All who were taken he put to deaih. with shock¬ 
ing barbarism and ignominy. 

Among other ways by wnich he gathered money was that of 
occasionally buying up, or rather taMng for a small price which 
he put upon it, the com grown by the peasants in bis neighbour¬ 
hood. Graaf was a very cunuing man in this respect. He 
could very easily have taken all the ci'Ops for ten miles round 
for nothing; but the consequence wouhl have been, that no 
one would have tilled any more land in quarter, and so 
he could not have taken more than the com of a single season. 
He was, as X say, too cunning for this; his plan was to make 
a show of kindness to the peasantry, but to t^dce advantage of 
their necessities. Sometimes he sent the corn which he tlius 
got at a trifliug expense to Mayence, and procured large sums 
for it; but more frequently he kept the com up till there was 
a dearth, and then he could get for it any mon^ he liked to 
name. 


Year after year Count Graaf grew richer and richer with 
spoils of one kind and. another; aim every one.said that he could 
not pass out of the world without some sharp and signal punish¬ 
ment for his greedy and manifold oppressions. This, however, 
seemed long or coming about. Yet the time of vengeance arrived 
at last. He had become old. and more hard'-heai'ted than ever, 
when one year there arose a ditsadful famine in the land. The 
summer and autumn were so wet that the grain did not ripen, 
and it continued stiil green when the snows of winter Ml on the 
ground. In every town and village the cry of distress was 
heard; the husbandman saw his little ones fainting and perishing 
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for lack of food, and tlae wealth^r poor,.j&Qm bein^ 

obliged to purchase at ^normoas pmies .aixkiili- surapli^ of breadl 
Every one was sufrerin|^ except tiie old baron whom I 

Am telling jou of. Wmle else ei^d, be leugbed and 

ebockled over tlM» rare.bigb wioeti'be expected be sbeula get for 
bis great store of graiii:| wbi^, fbr secun^^'be trensfened to the 
rooms and vaults of the tower in the river. > 

Things dxuing that awhd winter became daia^ worae through¬ 
out thee oountr^ Tlie poor of the villages ‘ilodted to^ the towns 
for asaistanoe ;%ut ilie towns being as badly off as the villages 
and hamlets, the fambhing crowds were redN^ admittance, ami 
they perished in tboasaads at the gateways. All animals tit for 
food were killed and eot^i up, as 1 Iwve beard; cow^ oxen, 
horses, dogs, and other creatures. A very curious thi^ was 
now oWrved. lAi^ Busii^^ers of rats bej^m to roam dk>ut the 
countiy in quest or foodj and so bold rsnd ferocious did they 
become, that people fied before them. * When aocoxmts of these 
distresses were taken to old Oount Oraaf at the tower, he did, not 
in the smallest degree omnxniserate the woes of the poor. Instead 
of opening bis granaries and setling bis com at a reasonable 
cost, he d^ared that he should not dispose,^ a particle till the 
price of the loaf in Mayence reached as high as ten guilders.’^ 
*lf the people are starving/ said he joomarly, ‘why do not 
they eat rats, rather thmi allow so much good food to go 
to waste thiMRUghout the country f’ This was a bitter saying, 
and was afterwards remembered against him. One night, 
when he was sitting in bis tower there, congratulating him¬ 
self on soon getting the price he demanded—-ibr the loaf was 
now selling mr nine and a half guilders—the warder from the 
top of the castle rushed suddenly into his apartment, and de¬ 
clared that the river was covered with armies of rats swimming 
boldly to the tower, and that some had already gained a laiu& 
ing, and were climbing the loopholes and walls. Scarcely had 
tins intelligence been .^mmunicated by the terrified man-at- 
arms, when thousands cf famishing rats poured in at the doors, 
windows, and passages, in search, no doubt, of something to eat, 
whether corn or human beings mattercnl not to them. Flight 
and defence were equally impossible. While host after host at- 
' tacked the granaries, bands fell upon the wicked old baron^ and 
he was worried to death where he Jay, and almost immediately 
tom in pieces and devoured. The waraer and one oi* two other 
attendants alone esca]^d, by throwing themselves into a boat and 
making with all speed £7r the nearest bank of the river. I need 
scarcely tell you that, when the news of Count Graaf s death was 
spread abroad, nobody mourned his fate, which indeed was 
looked upon as a just punishment for his great covetousness and 
cruelty. No one ventm^i^ near the tower for sevml mouths 
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if 

Whert l^e heirs of ihe .ec^nt visited it, 

they found that aU had been eatenand that nothing 

remained of ita. fomor o#Rher hut a.akeieton st^ehed on tiie euid 
floor of one of the anartMenti. Sudi was the,skid of the wicked 
Count Oraaf; end leuthouifh .siudL junines may never take place 
in our his fate is not the lm-% • warning m those who would 

sinfully, and for their owo, ends,: prevent' poor from ..having a 
projkar supply of bread.” , ^ i - 

With stcoies tfntfli as thh^ Isfdwjtg made the long passt^ up 
the river seem idiort to Wa^^, who, when the har^ arrived at 
Strashurg on the fourth day after leevi^ Hosentlml, was kujv 
prised to find that he was at the end of his journey. Bidding 
adieu to Ludwig and his companions, Hans and his son now ar¬ 
rived at the for^oations of .iD^asImrg, and entered the crowded 
city. The str<^S) the houses,-the shops, aU seemed like a scene 
of enchantmeid^'ibelsre the eyes of the country boy; and as tlie 
great clock of the cathedral stm^ he listen^ in wonder 

and delight to its fine de^ tone, whic^u led to a reverie on docks 
and watches, and dockmakcfns. ax^ watdimakers, till he was 
roused hy his father stopping at the small door of a tall, dismal¬ 
looking house in a narrow, dark, dirty lit^ s^eet. He now 
made Walter follow him up a Jong 'staircase, which seemed 
almost endless to the boy, till they stopped at the door of a room 
* in one of the upp^ storeys, and knocked with his hand. The 
door was opened by his brother, who had hist returned from his 
work, and gave them a hearty laeepticaa, £^iiig them in to his 
wife, a tall, bony-looking woman, not very dean in her person, 
who was preparing the supper of onion broth and salad. There 
was a strong smell of onions and tobacco in the room ; but to this 
Walter was accustomed at home :, though his aunt’s untidy ap¬ 
pearance, and the gloomy dkccnnioirt of the small room, wei'e not 
so like hom^ and for a moment his heart sank within Mm. How¬ 
ever, a kind reception and some warm soup, which, as he was 
very hungry, he was glad of, ch^u*ed him; and he was soon 
asleep on the straw-mattress of i&e little wooden prepai'ed 
for him in a recess m the next room. He slept soundly, and 
dreamt that he was a watchmaker, and had made the clock of tlie 
cathedral; but just as his :fother and moth^ ami Margaret and 
his brothers, and all the village, were assembled, and admmng 
his work, the whole steeple ^11 ^wn with siitch a crash that he 
awoke; and, starting up in saw Ms father» who had upset the 

only chair in the room in Ms hurry to caH Walter to bid him 
good-ly, a«< he was returning home. He kissed the boy aflec- 
tionately, bade him be good a^ obedient to his master and his 
uncle, and not forget his duty to God, or all that his mother 
and he had taught him, and left the room. Wsdter was alone 
for the first time in ulkd he sat up m Ms bed and cried 

bitterly. , . 

That morning Ms uncle introduced Mm to his new, master, a 
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old zaaR, witii a iRildrbenorol&i^ oouxiten^^ ssdd a gentle- 
man^T. He spoke ki|id}^) and seemed -scaTy fori^ litilde palo 
boy who was separated wt ihe tia«e from bisfstsulj 
home. Walter Mt hm kindR^, md was happier. ^Ehffi%wa!«^ 
a great many men and boys employed in the busmesa^ and-M». 
imcle could not be olb^ in the sanm room with him.; bRt Walter, 
was inclined to be diligent, imd was in a lew days so easiest 
about his employm^tf that he finwot he was amozw stmngersy 
and worked as happily as if he had.been domff something for hie 
father in his own. home. He onlyiifelt . when he wallmd 

through the busy crowded streets to his dark dirty .lo%ic^m at 
his undoes, and looked iviund at lour bmre walls, and hU 
straw-mattress in the wood<m bed, whi’cdi was its only ^tenitore, 
excepting one chahr with a hole in it: His. mint, tooy was some¬ 
times cross, and when ha sat down with his uxude to his 
uncomfortable supper, he thought of his how nicely she 

prepared the e^enmg meal, he longed to hear ajgain the 
cheerful vojk»%s of ms hrothera, and Margaret’s sweet merry 
laugh when the day’s wm'k was orer. But ^ese were foolisa 
thoughts to indulge, as made him discontented; so Walter 
seldom allowed himself this painful pleasure. He was becoming 
tolerably reconciled to his situation, when he unfortunately 
placed a little too much confidence in a new friend. 

The boy who Worked next him Kred in a street adjoining - 
Waltei^s lodging, so they generally walked back together in the 
evenings. An intimacy soon grp? up between them, and it was 
not long befoi'e Walter communicated to him all his projects for 
the future, that he meant one day to be a gi’eat man, and to 
make a clock like that in the cathedral. He told him what he 
had already dome, his inventions, the wooden watches that he 
had constructed for his sister’s amusement, and that he was at 
that time working at one eveiy night after he came home, by 
which he meant to surprise her next Christmas. The next mom*- 
iiig the boy amused bis companions in the workshop by a recital 
of these projects. Nothing could exceed Walter’s indignation. 
His face changed from p^ to red, and then paler than before. 
He did not speak, but his quivering lips and flashing eyes, and 
the vain attempt at a scoroful laugh, which only excited more 
merriment from those around him, showed the violence of his 
resentment, and at la^t, provoked beyond endurance, he advanced 
to give a blow to his tormentor, when the master entered in the 
midst of his passion, .and commanded silence; but remarking 
Walter’s angry countenance, .he desired to speak with him 
when work was over. He then inquired firom him the cause 
of the morning’s disturbance, which the boy ii^kly con- * 
fessed; and his master, after acknowledging the piHivocation,* 
yet blaming Walter’s violence and imprudent openness to one 
almost a stranger to him, continued—But we must all 
learn by experience^ my .boy. So you hope one day to dis- 
a 
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tani^aish yourse^: I om!aefid ymir ambl^Um^ but Ibe less 
said, more h likely be pei^riiied.'* I. would, , however, 
cautiou TQu in oiw ^am^t the mere' love 
dedrefot ^iratifpiig your own veaxty, ol^ at the excuse of 
sozuethm^ better; end if you do not work from u^higher motive, 
you win mil in* that.. the deeire of being ueeful to your 
parents in their old age be your drat object, and thea^endeavour 
to 'per^et and improve upon the Inventions and discoveries of 
others, which will , lead to your making invenUona and die- 
eoveries youzs^, and to the distiaiction you covet t ^ongh^ 
Walter, i warn you, by the time you acquire it, you will have' 
attained something so much better than this boyish ambition is 
worth that you will not care for its posspnon. However, work 
on, and I do not fear your doing sourntbing yet-; only beware -of 
vam projects whieh haeten yoU on to your-ruim PraytoQod' 
to put a right fpirit within you; dmr no labour on your part, 
and his blessing will go along with you.’’ Walter «nly half 
comprehended his inastei‘’s words, but th^ sounded encourag¬ 
ingly, and he felt happy that evening,^nd swallowed his onion 
soup with so good an appetite, that, his aunt was almost alarmed 
for the femily eiqpenses. 

The boy’s character became from that dc^ more and more 
reseiwed: he worked diligently, but associated as little as he 
could with his fellow-workmen. His waking hours, his nightly 
dreams, were spent in the vain projects from which his master 
had warned him; and the desire fmr- the approbation of his fel¬ 
low-creatures seemed to increase in proportion as he shunned 
their society, and fancied he despised mem. Vanity was his 
foible; and, as is usually the case, ae was the last to perceive his 
own iofrivuity. He imagined there was something noble in 
rising above those who were bom his equals. God had given 
thena the same beautiful world to inhabit; he was their lather 
as well as his; and what superior talents he had bestowed on one 
more than another, were-intended that that one might serve his 
fellow-creatures more, and receive his reward in the consciousness 
of that service; but Walter only saw in those talents a promise 
of his own elevation. Trae, he was only a boy; but the full- 
grown man is the development of the ^oy; and if we do nqt 
early cut away those branches which encumb^ the sapling, they 
will, in its maturity, consume the lichest nourishment, and d^ 
Btroy the beauty and excdUence of the tree. 

Christmas came at last, and Walter .would .have returned 
home, but it was iaconvenient to 40 so, the.^stance being con¬ 
siderable; and he continued, without repining, to labour dili¬ 
gently at his em^oyment. 

^ Years rolled on and Walter bec^e a man: still, the same 
earnestness, the-same ambilaen, the aaine desire of fame, scarcely 
more rational, though mcso d^ersnined in the man than in the 
boy, oharacteiised him. Hia master had placed him in one of the 
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most imoBfflble sitna^ons in ike houast. he had wcm his regard 
^ honesty, diligeoee, «Bd obliging mauhers; but Walter 
was BOt happy. He eisoe&tentea because he 

was imt known by the world: fdlids BaTmgsweire j|)eBt in books 
end in materials wbek^whi^^ ncwr occupied him the 

f reater part of the ' The elook cathedral had been 

le object of Ms sdmirbtaon staa day he first entered the 
city, and he was neva? tired looking at it. This extraordina^ 
piece of meebaiiism waes begun about the year 13S&, and placed in 
on^of the spires of the cathedral in 1370. Until recent times, it 
showed a variety of movements, some introdtmed since the period 
of its first fabrication. The basement of the clock exhibited three 
dial-plates, showing the revolutions of year and seasons, 
with eclipses of the Sun and moon. Above Ihe middle dial-plate, 
the days of the week were-represented by difihrent .divinities, 
suppos^ to preside over ^ planets, from which their common 
appellations are derived The divinity of cunrent day ap¬ 
plied in a car rolling over the cl4mds, and nt midnight retired 
to give place to the sfuflceeding one. the l^ementv a 

globe was displayed, boine on the wings of a pelican, round 
which the sun and moon were made to revolve, and consequently 
represented the motion of those bodies. The ornamental turret 
above the basement exhibited a large dial in the form of an 
astrolabe, wM^ showed the annum motion of the sun and 
moon through the eehptic, as .also the hours of the day, &c. 
The phases of the mo<m.were likewise marked on a dial-plate 
above. Over this dial-pHte were represented the four ages of 
man by symbolical figures, one O'f which passed eveiy ijuarter 
of an hour, and marked ^is division of time by strikmg on 
small bells. Two angels were also seen in motion, one string 
a bell with a sceptre, while the other turned an hour-glass 
at the expiration of every hour. This celebrated clock, has 
lately undergone repair, and is now considerably simplified; 
but at the time of Water’s residence in the city, it was in 
all its glory; and he bought, if he cotdd succseed in dis¬ 
covering its mechanism, m^e a model of it, and then ex¬ 
hibit it fi*om ci^ to city, he would resdise a fortune for him- 
edf and famUy, and to <m the high road to distinction. 

Tnll of this idea., our young watchmaker studied the history 
of every curious clock wnieh he could hear of. Among others, 
he was deeply interosted in the clock of Berne, in Switzerland, 
which is renowned for its ingeuious contrivances; hut more 
particmlarly a dock: made W Droz, a m^hanic of Geneva, 
which livaBed even lhat of Strasburg.^ Procuring as minute 

* To amuse out ^cmag we vca^ mention that this dock was so 

ccMutruoted as to be of perfuming the following movements. 

Tliero was exhibited on n a Uesro, a diepherd,' and a dt^. When the . 
clock simek, the mx tones on .bis fiute; sad the dog 
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account &s po^iblc of iSiese cIcik^s, fioT the'purpose of enlarg;*- 
ing his ideas of meehifflie&l ccanlinationsj iie BBt ardently to 
work in makinj^ a model idf the clock of ^rtrasbicrg'^ jprhi^ should 
work peri^ictly ^ all its'^parts like tike dn^inaL He kept his 
labours a prolbtiiid SKScrefe, empk^iB^ hims^f some hours every 
nig-ht fav a space of two years. At the . eud of thk time the 
modd was nearly completed, and all moi'emeuts worked as 
amoothly as he could have wished, A fedin^ of pride now took 
possession of hie mind. He almc^t looked with disdain and pi^ 
on the passengers in the streets^ and became more distant man 
before to his fellow-workmen. He already felt as if he had 
reached the summit of Ms ambition. Sometimes his courage 
would sink, and then he was so feigetful of Ms business, that 
once or tudce he nearly (piarrdled with Ms good master; but 
the day at last'idWPrived, the day he had reckoned on for years, 
the day he couM^shoW feuit of all his labours. His uncle was 
the first to whom he communicated Ms secret. He invited him 
to the garret, where he had hired and toiled since he finished Ms 
apprenticeship; and the astonishment and delight expressed by 
his uncle exceeded even Ms expectations. His uncle had always 
considered the clock as som^ing beyond the reach of any human 
intellect but that of the great man who had invented it; and 
now his own nephew had, by Ms unassisted ingenui^, discovered 
all its mechanism, and produced an exact modm, which performed 
all its evolution)^ and if not so lar^ seemed to him quite as won¬ 
derful. The neighbours, who-had watched hm small lamp burn¬ 
ing night after night in his garret, tfil the sun’s first rays broke 
into the narrow window, now hastened to satisJfy their curiosity, 
and to express their surprise and delight. On the third day 
after the disclosure of his workmanship, as Walter was standing 
surrounded by eager admirers, the door opmed, and Margaret 
threw her arms round his neck. She had been the only one to 


approacited mid fewned upon him. Ihis dock was exhibited to the ki^ 
of Bpain, who was {i;reatly delighted with it. The gentleness of my dog/’ 
said Droz, “ is Ids least merit. If your majjasty touch one of the apples 
which you see in the shepherd's basket, you will admire the fidelity oT 
this animal.” The king toiA an apple, and the dog fiew at his hand, and 
barked so loud, that the khig's dog, which was in, the same room during 
tlte exhibition, began to hark abo ; at tins the oonitiers, not doubting 
that it was an aftair of witehoraft, hastily left the room, crossing them¬ 
selves as they went out. Having desired the muuster of marine, who 
was the only one who ventured to st^. behind, to ask the negi'o what 
o'clock it was,, the minister asked, but m obtained no reply. ID^oz then 
observed, that the negro had net yet lesarded Spanish, upon which the 
minister repeated tlk question in Frenoh, and the black immediately 
answered him. At this new prodigy the finnness of the minister also 
fbrsook him, and he retreated pxeeliHtatdiy, decJaritqji'tTiat it must be the 
work of a superriattiral being. It is probate that, hi the performance of 
these tricks, Dros touched oertain springs in the mechanism, although 
this is not mentioned in nuy of the aeeonnts ei Ida clock. 
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wibomtliis secret had been couSded. He had wiitteti to tell her 
of its oosmpletion, sxhI she instaxiily set out ou foot, with the 
yowi^ farmer to ^om she was shorty to he married; Jbid}, 
Qring of this fatiguiz^ mode travelli]^^ they had been for- 
timste in jindlng a dmg’enocv brought them to &e scene 
of her brother’s triumph. She could not speak ; but her eyes 
told the fulness of her heai't, add her sdent pressure of Walter’s 
hand was more gi’ateful to him thazi all the words of pa^aue 
and flattery with which his ears had been satiiited the day 
before. The rest of the family followed in a few days, and 
a week was spent in nothing but rejoidng and proud congra¬ 
tulations. 

Walter was not, however, satisfied with this, nor his master 
either, who now kindly proposed to him the alternative of be¬ 
coming his partner in the business, or lending him money to set 
up for nimself, as he had no doubt of his speedy success. Walter 
thanked his master, but refused both his proposals. His inaster 
was astonished, and. gave him a week to consider them. Mar¬ 
garet was urgent with her brother to accept the one or the 
other. 

“ What do you prowse, dear Walter ?” she said gently. “ You, 
the pride of our family, to be settled here in Strasbuig, a watch¬ 
maker ! What could you desire better V* 

To go to Paads.” 

“ Paris j Walter, what would you do there ?” 

“ Yes, j?aris. It is there—^in the great metropolis of, France, 
almost of the world—that genius is properly acknowledged. 
There I shall rise to be somebody; here 1 should be no more 
than our good master—a i*espect{ible tradesman. 1 will be one 
of the great men of the age; and where can I hope to become 
one but in Paris ?” 

And to Paris he accordingly went. All his savings, as well 
as his sister’s, had been eimausted in his clock. His master 
refiised to assist him in his wild projects, and lamented tliat so 
much talent and ener^ should be wasted: his father and uncle 
could not help him; out in this difficulty his fellow-workmen 
came forwaid: those whom he had so little regarded subscribed 
all they were able, and supplied him with a small sum for his 
jommey. Walter hesitated whetfier to accept their loan, but his 
derire for fame WeeS too ardent to be repressed; so, promising to 
repay them when he grew rich, which he had no doubt he 
ivould soon, he took a kind farewell of them all. He had pro¬ 
cured a crazy sort of caravan, which contained .his clock and 
himself, with a small bundle of clothes and provisions. His 
pai'ents and Margaret accompanied him half a day’s journey, 
and left him to propeed, buoyant with hopes and spirits as 
when he made ms entrance auto Strasburg at the age of 
fourteen. 

Ten days after, Walter, with his tired horse, both covei‘ed 

IS 
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dust, and w^ai-ied with travel, were traverdng' tbe Boule* 
vards of Paris. Bpeabing PreiKib impeirfeofijr/ and not Icnowing 
where to ^ a night’s lodging^'with only t^p or *three small 
coins remaining, HeMt ui^erlj hel|deBS and :^riom. Turning 
down the first street he came to, he looked vamly on all sides 
for some, small inn or beer-house, till chance happily favoured 
him in discoveriti^ written in a shop window that German was 
spoken within, fastening his horse to a post, he boldly mitei-ed' 
the shop, and in Spite of his miserable appearance, he was civilly 
receivea, and a young German who- was employed there under¬ 
took to show him the way to a place where he might lodge him¬ 
self and his horse for the night: he even offered to lend him 
some money, TVith but slender chance of 1)eiiig repaid; and 
Walter, though ^wiliingly, accepted it, as he would rather 
incur a debt to as^cptmtiyman than a stranger. The next moi*n- 
ing the young iSeiman called to see him, and offered to assist 
him in finding a room fitted to accommodate his clock, and to 
direct him how to advertise it. He was interested in the success 
of hib countryman, and Walter’s mild yet enthusiastic manners 
attracted him. Before the end of the week, Walter established 
his clock in its new lodgings, and promised himself soon to repay 
the expenses incmTed by his fi'iena. 

Now was the grand essay to be made. With mingled hopes 
and fears he opened his exhibition. 

The first day did not seem to open very auspiciously. Morning 
lassed away, and no visitoi*s appeared. Walter tried to console 
! limself by thinking it was too eariy for any but workpeople to 
)e abroad. About three o’clock a visitor appeared, and Walter, 
in taking his money, felt relieved of an irksome anxiety which 
was creeping upon him. The visitor was an old man with speo- 
tatiles, and a sharp snarling countenance. He minutely examined 
the clock, asked Walter a string of cmestions, or rather gave him 
a series of his own observations; ana, finding lie was not under¬ 
stood, he shrugged his shoulders, smiled contemjituously at the 
clock, and walked out .again. A lady with two little boys suc¬ 
ceeded him., The children attempted to handle the maeliinery 
to see how it w'as made, and on Walters I'emonstrating, the lady 
seemed offended, and departed very shortly. Two or thi’ee young 
men followed, who seemed by their gestures to approve; ana 
one of them told him, in very bad German, it was a pretty toy. 
No more came that day; but he had earned enough by t£e end 
of the week to pay his fpiimdly cotrnlayman, W'hich wras fortu¬ 
nate as he was leaving Paris immediately, and bade Walter a 
kind farewell, wishing him success,' 

Huring the second week, a number of visitors came; but 
Walter, to hfe great sorrow, found that the debt for the lodging 
inci*eased at a quicker ratio than his gains,^ Affc^^ the first fort¬ 
night, he thought hihiself very happy if four visitors^ appeared 
in the course of an afternoon: these gradually diminished, till 
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liis exM&^ton^room was totally da^rted. Tbo bitterness of bio 
disappointment was ev^ than bis anxiety about bis 

circumstances: still be hoped some scientific man mi^bt| by a 
happy chance, drop in, and, stTuck with bis ingenuity, recom- 
menu him to the notice of bis friends. In the meantime, Walter 
began to consider if be ooulcL by any means, pi*ocure some 
emplo3rmen:t while waiting in nls exhibition-room. His land¬ 
lady, who was kind and compassionate, bad a finend who was 
a working jeweller, and be a^ed to let Walter do aiyr littie 
work,' su^ as mending chains or watches, which he could take 
with him to bis lodging. He ate little and saved all he could; 
but the expense of ms lodgings was very heavy, and his purse 
very light: bis health, too, was sinking, and bi^ eonrage with it; 
but the man, great in science and innumce, might still appear 
and set all to rights. His landlord now told him be must pay 
bis debt or leave the house. The first was impossible: be bad 
pawned nearly all' his clothes, and sold bis old horse and caravan 
for half their small value, which only sufficed to pay for his daily 
maintenance: so, giving his landlord the remainaer of his money, 
he removed his model to a small shabby room, which he hired 
at a very low price, and where he still hoped for those visitors 
who were not attracted by his more eligible quarters. In this 
obscure lodging there was no better success. Bay after day 
passed, week aner week, and still no one visited the exhibition. 
He earned still a scanty sabsisteuEce by the working jeweller; 
but even that failed at last; fen* his sickly constitution gave 
way, more from sorrow than disease. The people of the house 
pressed for rent; they were poor themselves, and Walter loiew 
it. One cold wintry day, as he sat sliivering with a tattered 
coat drawn round his thm figure, he heard a foot on the stairs 
leading to his apartment: hope and joy once more lighted up 
his countenance: it might be a visitor. It was indeed, but not 
such as he expected; it was the officer appointed to seize his 
goods for debt. He had nothing left him but his clock; that 
on which he had toiled so long, in which he had seen so many 
bright visions of the future; rae pride of his heart, the work of 
his genius, his friend and consolation when forsaking all others; 
which had seemed to speak words of hope to him, and shine like 
a beacon in the darkness which had gathered around. Alas! it 
bad not warned him from the rock, but lured him on to his own 
destruction. He did not utter a word as they removed this his 
only treasui'e; but as he heard the last heavy fiiotstep descend¬ 
ing the stairs, he cast himself on the giround and wept like a 
child. 

That night he had no shelter for his head, and he left 
Paris to beg his way, rick, hungry, and weary, to that home 
wliich he Im in the pride of his heart and the fulness of hope 
and joy. 

Six months had passed since Walter left Strasbuig, when. 
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on tlie road to the little village of Bosenthal^ on the hanks of 
the Bhitie, a lonely wanderer waa seen dragging his weaiy 
limbs along: his cheeks were hollow, and his sunken eves, still 
restless and bright with the fever of the mind, seemed to t(dl 
a long tale of misery. A ragged handkerchief was bound 
round his head, his clothes hung loosely on his thin slimnken 
body, and he leant for support on a stick, which he seemed 
to have cut from a tree on his way. On he toiled till he 
reached a low bank near a solitary cottage. There he paused, 
and stretched himself on the green grass which covered it. It 
was a mild day in spring; the birds were singing merrily among 
the trees, and the flowers looked up with their little bright beau¬ 
tiful faces on the clear blue sky, and the cheerful sun which 
shoue on the green vineyaads and danced in the broad blue river 
at a little distance. The sound of voices and busy feet from the 
cottage might be heai'd by the lonely stranger, who gazed silently 
at the happy scene, till the large tears rolled slowly down his 
cheeks. There is something touching in the very loveliness and 
peaceful joyousness of a spring day, when nature seems awaken¬ 
ing from her long wintry sleep; but to the sad of heart, there is 
something in it inexpressibly melancholy, recalling as it does a 
thousand recollections of the past, and reminding him that there 
is a fresh source of happiness yearly springing up to all but him, 
and making him feel more lonely and desolate than before; but 
the stranger’s grief was deeper toan this; foi* he was Walter, and 
this was his home. 

As he lay there he heard his name pronounced, and he 
started from his reverie, and wished to conceal himself; but he 
was not addressed, though the voice that he heard was that of 
his own sweet sister Margaret. It was the day before her wed¬ 
ding, and she was talking with him who was soon to he her 
husband. Bhe only wishe<l that Walter could have been at home 
to witness her mairiage ; but,” she added laughing, “ he will 
soon despise us all, for I daresay by this time he is as great as he 
wished to be: God bless him, he was always a good orother to 
me.” This one kind word was too much for poor Walter; he 
groaned audibly, and Margaret and her lover turned and saw 
him. Mai'garet shrieked aloud, and the next moment he was 
in her anus. The whole family were soon assembled, and the 
poor wanderer was welcomed iS^ck more heartily to his home 
than if he had come laden with riches and honour. Shame 
and wounded vanity still struggled in his breast for an ascen¬ 
dancy ; but better feelings had been slowly winning their way 
there, and the hard lesson of adversity had not been learned in 
yam. 

It was long before even the tender care of his mother and 
Margaret coiud restore his feeble health; but as his strength 
returned, he felt also the necessity of doing something for him¬ 
self and others. “ It seems strange,” he said one day to Mar¬ 
is 
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^ l^t I should hsTe been jpeamitted to live^ wlien so many 
of 1^ tmly in*eat and food aape oropping off day by day. If I 
wei'e to die, n<^ne would be my vacant place, 

ev^ with those love, woula^ ’soon sup|died, for my 

life has not beneff^'even 

“Ah, W^ter,” replied Margaret, “liye for what we are all 
made to live—^to endeavour earnestly to fulfil the duties of that 
situation in which God has placed us. We may never know 
whv these duties are allotted to ; it is enough they are ours: 
and the sum of each little day "will be sufhcient, 'if r®i4ei‘ea 
faithfully to our Lord, in that time when our eaithly laboui's 
are over. live, dear Walter, to be good and htappy, not to 
be great; were you to.attain the utmost you desire, you would 
not be content; for were yOu'greater than the greatest on 
earth, you would still be little compared- with the angels in 
heaven.” ' , ' .. 

“Yes, Maig’ai'et, that is true; and, however ^OWly, we are 
still moving onwards and unwaj^ Theiie is greatness in the 
thought of an inliuite -growth xn wisdom and goodness, inliuite 
4is the Divine perfections. This is indeed glorious,” 

Walter had not yet been agsm at Strasburg; he could not 
resolve to see all his old companions, and to come as their 
debtor instefid of their benefactor; but Margaret was the good 
spirit who urg^d hii^ to throw aside that weakness, so inherent 
in us all, which makes u» ashamed of doing that winch is right, 
more tli^ that which is wivmg. A humbled, yet a greater 
man, Walter returned to Strasburg, 

Ilis first visit was to his unde; this was also the woi*st; fi>r 
it was hard to stand the prjring eyes and (nirions inquiries or his 
old aimt, and hardea* stul to feel he could be vexed by theni. 
His old fellow-workmen had hoard of his misfortune, and gave 
him a kind and heaity welcome, asking no questions. His last 
visit W'as to his master: he received him at first sternly, more 
to conceal his own tenderness of feeling than because he blamed 
tlie youth severely. Walter told him all; and his master, taking 
his hand kindly, spoke as f^dlows: “ My dear boy, your expe- 
lienee has indeed been hard, hut it has been of moio use to you 
than all the advice of the wisest could have been. Y’‘ou have 

f enius, talent, perseverance; with such qualities, you may in- 
eed hope to rise to the highest position, but it must be by the 
same road as others who have gone before you. I offer you 
now w'hat I offei’ed you before; and, whichever you accept, I 
hope to live to see you attain the^ eminence you deserve,” Walter 
ac(;epted the partnership gratefully; and, Uo lunger the victim 
of self-deluding vanity, lie led a life uaml to his fellow-crea^ 
tures, and Tive may hope that he presented his Talent with inte¬ 
rest hefbi-e Him from whom he received it. 










CHIS Vy-CIIASE. 


With fifteen hundred bowmen hold. 

All ohosen men of xai^ht, 

Who knew full well in time of need 
To aim their shafte aright. 

The gallant grcjhoinncU awlfitl^r ran 
To chaee tne fallow deer; 

On Monday th^ belssm to htmt 
When dayligm di^ ap|»ear^ 

And long before high noon they had 
A hundred fat bimics slain ; 

Then having dined^ the drovecn went 
To TOuee we deer again. 

The bowmen mustered on the hiUs, 

Well aibie to endure; 

And all their rear, whh e^eeial care. 

That day was guarded sui^ 

Tlie hounds ran swiftly through the woods. 
The nimble deer to take; 

That with their ci’ies the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 

lord Percy to the i|uarry wenl^ 

To view*the sla^htered deer; 

Quoth he, “ Pari JDouglas promised 
This day to meet me here: 

But if I thought he would not come. 

No longer would 1 stay 

With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl 'did say: 

“lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

His* men in armour bright; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All mart^ng in our sight; 

All men of pleasant Teviotdale^ 

Fast by tne river Tweed 

“ Then cease your sports,'' Earl Percy said, 
** And take your bows with speed : 

And now i^ith me, my coimtrymen, 

Your courage forth advance; 

For never was there champion yet, 

In Scotland or in France, 
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That ever did on horseback com^ 

But if nay hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man. 

With him to break a spear/’ 

Bari l>bu?las on his milk-white steed^ 
Most like a baron bold, 

Bode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

\ 

“ Show me,” said he, whose men you be 
That hunt so boldly hex^ 

That, without my consent, do chase - 
And kill my fallow-deer.” 

The first man tblut did answer make. 

Was noble Percy he j ' 

Who said, “We list not to declare, 

Nor show whose men we be: 

Yet will we spend our dearest bloody 
Thy chiefest harts to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 

And thus in rage did say— 

Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

One of us two shall die; 

I know thee well, an earl thou art,' 
liord Percy, so am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pity it wei'e. 

And gi’eat offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless, men. 

For they have done no ill. 

Let you and me the battle try, 

And set our men aside,” 

“ Accursed be he,” Earl Percy s£ud, 

“ By whom this is denied.” 

Then stepped a gallant squme forth^t 
Withermgton was his name^ 

Who" said, “ I would not have it told 
To Henry, our king, for shame, 

Tliat e’er my captain fought on foot. 

And 1 stood looking on.^ 

You two be earls,” said Witherington, 

“ And I a squire alone: 
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m do the best that do I may, ^ 

While I bare power to stwid; 

While I hirre power to wield mv sword, 
in d§pht inth heaxt and hand.*' 

Oiir Eni^tidx archem'bent their hows, 

Theirhearts wea*e g:OGd and true; 

At the first fiight of arrows sent^ 

Full fomweoie Scots they sdew. 

Yet stays Earl Douglas on the bent,* 

As chieftain stout and good; 

As valiant captain, all unmoved. 

The shock he' firmly stood. 

His host he parted had m three, 

As lender ware and tried; , 

And soon his spearmen on their foes 

Bore down on every side. 

■ 

Throughout the English archery 
Thev dealt full many a wound; 

But still our valiant'Englishmen 
All firmly kept their ground. 

And throwing straight their hows away, 

They grasped then* swords so bright: 

And now sharp Wows, a heavy shower, 

On shields and helmets light. 

They closed full fast on every side, 

I<fo slackness thei’e was found j 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

In truth I it was a grief to see 
How each one chose Ins spear, 

And how the blood out of their breasts 
Did gush like wati^,dear. 

At last these two stout earls did meet, 

Like captains of great might: 
lake lions wode, they laid on lode, 

And made a cruel fight: , 

* Tliis and the three ensuing stanswi were substituted by Br Percy for 
one which he considered obscure, as follows:— 

** To driw; the deer with hound and horn, 

Douglas l]^de on the bent; * 

Tw'o ciqptains nored with mickle might. 

Their i^pears to shivers went.** 
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Th^ fought until they bolli. did sweat. 
With swords ef tein|KGred steel; 

Until the Idood, like d^m of rain. 

They tidekUng down did feel. 

“ Yield thee, Xiord Percy,” IXon^las said; * 
«In faith 1 will thee brin^ 

Where thou shalt hig'h ad'<^snced be 
By James, our Scottish kiu^: 

Thy ransom I will freely give, 

And this report of thee, - 

Thou art the most courageous kn%l^ 

That ever 1 did see.” 

No, jlouglaa,” saith Basd Percy then, 
Thy proffer I do scorn; 

I will not yield to anj' Scot 
That ever yet was born.” 

With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow. 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow ; 

Who never spake more words than these— 
** Fight on, my merry men all; 

For why, my life is at an end; 
liord Percy sees my fall.” 

Then leaving life, Eaii Percy tooks 
The dead man by the hand; 

And said, “ Earl l)ouglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my l^d. 

In truth! my veiy heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake; 

For sure a more redoubted knight 
Mischance did never take.” 

A knight amongst the Scots there was. 
Who saw Earl Douglas die, 

WTio straight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Earl Percy: 

Sii* Htigh Mountgomc^ was he called, 
Who, with Br spear full bright. 

Well mounted <m a gallant steed. 

Ban fiercely through the fight; 
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j\nd past ihp Englisii archers all. 

Without a dread or fear j 
Aud tlirong'li Eari Percy^s body tben 
lie thrust his hatefol spear; 

t 

With such rehemeut force and might 
He did hjs body groi^ 

The staff ran thruagh the other aide 
A large clotli yard and more. 

So thus did both these nobles die, 

W hose courage none could stain: 

An Knisdiah archer then pei'ceived 
The noble curl was slain: 

He had a bow bent in Ms hand, 

Made of a trnsty ti*ee: 

An arrow of a elom yam long 
To the hard head holed he: 

Against Sir HuG;h Mountgoinery 
So right the <^haft he srt, 

The gray goose wing that was thcrc‘on 
In bis Jieaifc’s blood was wet. 

« 

This figlit did Inst fiom break of d.iy 
Till setting of the suii; 

Tor when they rung the evening-bell, 

'Ihc battle scarce n as done. 

With stout Eirl Peioy fheic nerc slain 
Sir John of Egertoh, 

Sir Roheit Ratcliff, and Sn John, 

Sir James, that hold haisni. 

And with Sii George and stout Sir Jan' o, 
Both kiughts of good account, 

Good Sir Tialph Baby there was slaui, 
Whost* pi*owebs did surmount. 

For Withenngton my heart is wo 
'Vliat ei cr he bhiia should he^ 

Pop when hi6 legs weie hewn lu two, 

He ki It and fought on his knee.**' 


* Thv is fa cm the old faillad, as hthig preferable in tdl respoots 

o tilt torrcuJondwg o’*ciu tin iniv — 

“ Poi Witheringtou T needs must waiL 
As one in doleful dumps. 

For when lus logs w<ro iiniltto i oil. 

He fought upon his etunips.'* 

G 
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V 

And with Earl Bouglafl there were elain 
Sir Hu^h Moiml^omery, 

Sir Charles Mnrraj, that frimL the field 
One foot would never dee. 

Sir Charles Murray uf RetcHff, too^ 

His sister’s son was he y 

Sir David Eamh, so well esteemed, 

But saved he eould not he. 

And the Xord MaxwdOi in Hhe case 
Did with Earl Douglas die: 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, . 
Scarce fifty-five didfiy. 

Of fif^n hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty-three; ^ , 

The rest in Chevy-Chlise were slain. 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail; 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail. 

Their .bodies, bathed in pin^e blood. 

They bore with them away; 

Th^ Kissed them dead a thousand times. 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

The nows was brought to Edinburgh, 
Whei*e Scotland’s king did reign. 

That brave' Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain : 

“ O heavy ne-ws,” King James did say, 

“ Scotland can witness be 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he.” 

•j* 

Like tidings to King Henry came 
Within as short a space. 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slam in Chevy-Chase: 

** Now Ood be with hiini>” said our king, 
Since ’twill no better be; 

I trust I have within my realm 
Eive hundred as good* as he ; 
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Yt i bhall not Scots or Scotland say 
But 1 will vengeance take: 

111 be revenged on them all, 

For brave £larl Percy's sake.” 

This vow ihll well the king performed 
After at Humbledown; 

In one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of high jenown: 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did manv hundreds die; 

Thus endetb Ae hunting of Chevy-Chase, 
Made by the Earl Percy. 

(jrod save the king, and bless this land. 
With plenty, joy, and peace j 

And gi'ant, henceforth, that foul debate 
'Twixt noblemen may cease.*^ 


* The popular ballad of Chevy-Chaso, here reprinted, is believed 
to have 1^*00 written about the year 1 GUO; but it was not an original 
composition. There was an cider ballad ci somewhat greater length, 
and more rudely consbruoted, as might be expected in a cum|)osition 
of earlier age. They are bo& printed in Percy’s Rdtqvei^ of Ancumi 
RT^tisk Poetry. It is now believed that these ballads liavo no more 
than a foundation in fact. There certainly existed in tlie fourteenth 
century u strong feeling of rivalry between the English Earl of ]Nor- 
thumbcrland and the Scottish Earl of Douglas, and ^is had in general 
ample occasion for display in the wars then carried on between the 
two counti^. In 1388, during the reigns of Eichard II. of England 
and Uobert 111 . of Scotland, the Scots under Douglas invaded and" 
ravaged the Englidi border. They were met at Otterbourne by an 
English party under Henry Percy (suinamed Hotspur), son of tlie 
Earl of Northumberland, when a keen contest took place, which re¬ 
sulted in the captivity of Percy by the Scots, who, however, had thuir 
triumph satldsned by the death of their brave commander. The known 
incidents of this fight furnish the chief materials of the ballad, both 
in its ancient and comparativdy modem form: but here a difficulty 
meets us. There is no historical record of such an occasion for a 
battle as the bunting of Cheviot holds forth. It is nevertheless not 
improbable tliat, amidst the mutual jealousies of these great lords, a 
Percy might indulge in such a freak as hunting upon the grounds of 
his enemy, the Douglas, and that a battle might be the consciiuence; 
and indeed a fight did take place between these lords at Pepperden, 
not far from the Cheviot hills, in 1436. This might lie the battle 
which the poet meant to desevibe; but^ writing perhaps a hundred 
years after even that later incident, he might easily confound the two 
confiicts, and give the tranaacUoM of the <me in connexion with the 
occasion of the other. 

The modem version oS Chevy-Chaae is mainly an improvement 



TH£ BEGGAB’S daughter OF BETnNAL*<iRBEN. 


THE BEGOAR^S DAUGHTER OF 
BETHNAL-GREEN* 


FIT FIRST. 


It was a blind beg'gar had long- lost his sight. 
He had a fair daughter of beauty most bright: 
And many a gallant brave suitor had she, 

For none was so comely as pretty Bessie. 

And though she was of favour most fair, 

Yet seeing she was but a poor beggar’s heir, 
Of ancient housekeepers despised was she. 
Whose sons came as suitors to pretty Bessie. 


upon the original} but it is scarcely so good in a few particular passages, 
and in one the meaning of the old writer has been mistaken. Tliis 
ballad has for ages been admired by the learned aiid refined, as wdl 
as by the common people. 

Chevy'Cliase, the scene of the ballad, was the extensive hunting- 
ground afibrded by the Cheviot bills between Scotland and England 
—then partially covered with wood, and slocked with deer and roe, 
though now bare, and devoted to slieep-pasture alone. 

*■ This popular Faiglish ballad is believed to have been written in 
the reign of Elizabeth, lake almost evuiy other ballad which has 
)>een preserved principally by traditfon, there are various versions of 
It, all less or more differing firom each other. The version we have 
adopted is that which has appeared in ^ The Book of British Ballads,** 
a work of great elegance and taste, edited by Mr S. C. Hall, having 
been revised by him from the version in Dr Percy’s RcUques of Eng¬ 
lish X*octry and a black-lcttcr copy preserved in the British Museum. 
The ballad in the British Museum is entitled ** The Rarest Ballad 
that ever was seen of the Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bcdnal-Green. 
l*rinted by and for W, Ouley; and are to be sold by C. Bates at tlie 
sign of the iSun and Bible in Pye Comer.” With reference to one of 
the main events in the ballad,' history mentions that at tlie decisive 
battle of Evesham, fought August 4, 1265, when Simon de Montfort, 
the great Earl of Leicester, was slain at '&e head of the barons, his 
eldest son, Henry, fell by his side; and in consequence of that defeat 
his whole family sunk for ever, the king bestowing their great honours 
and {lOBsessions on his second son, Edmund Earl of lioncaster. The 
“ angel,” a coin alluded to in the ballad, was of gold, and of the value 
of about ten shillings. It received its name firom having cm one side 
a representation of archangel Michael kUling the dragon. 
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Wherefore in great sorrow fair Bessie did say, 

“ Good father aijid xpiother, let me away 
To seek out my fortune, whatever it be.” 

This suit then they Ranted to pretty Bessie, 

Then Bessie „that was of beauty so bright, 

All clad in gray msset, and late in the, night, 
f'l'om father and mother alone parted e^, 

Who sighed and sobbed for pi'etty Bessie. 

She went till.she came to Stratfbrd-le-Bow; 

Then knew.^us iKit^hither, nor which way to go; 
With tears idle ]«|pRtedhei‘ hard destiny. 

So sad and so was pretty Bessie. 

* *jl W * j 

She kept (m her journey until it was d^y. 

And went imto Kumford along the highway; 

Where at the Quern's Arms entertained .was she, 

So fair and well favoured was pretty Bessie. 

She had not been there a month to an end, 

But master and raiatress and all was her friend: 

And every brave gallant that once did her see, 

Was straightway m love with pretty Bessie- 

Great gifts they did send her of silver and gold. 

And in their songs daily her love was extolled; 

Her beauty was blazed in every degree, 

So fair and so comely was pretty l^essie. 

The young men of Ilumford in her had^their joy ; 

She showed herself courteous, and modestly coy ; 

And at her commandment still would they be, 

So fair and so comely was pretty Bessie. 

Pour suitors at once unto her did go ; 

They craved her favour, but still she said No; 

I would not wish geidies to marry with me 
Yet ever tliey honoured pretty Bessie. 

The first of them was a gallant young knight, 

And he came unto her msguised in the night: 

The second a gentleman ol good degree, 

Who wooed and sued for pretty Bessie. 

A merchant uf London, whose wealth was not small, 
He was the third suitor, and proper withal; 

Her master's own son the fom'th man must he, 

Who swore he would die for pretty Bessie. 

10 
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And if tUon wilt marry with me,” ssad the knig'ht, 

“ I’ll make thee a lady with joy and delight; 

My heart’s so enth^led by tby bcauty- 
That soon I shall die for pretty Bessie.” 

The gentleman said, “ 'Come, marry with me, 

As dne as a lady my Bessie shall be ; 

My life is distressed : oh hear me,” quotJf he; 

And grant me thy^love, my pretty Bessie.” 

Let me be thy husband,” the merchant did say, 

« Thou shalt live in London both gallant and gay; 

My ships shall bring home rich Jewels for thee, 

And I will for ever love pretty ^ssie.” 

Then Bessie she sighed, and tlius she did say: 

My father and mother I mean to obey ; 

First get their good-will, and he faithfm to me. 

And you shall enjoy your pretty Bessie,” 

To evejy one this answ^er she made ; 

Wht^refore unto her they joyfully said— 

“ This thing to fuldl we all "do agree; 

But w'here dwells thy fatlier, my pretty Bessie ?” 

My father,” she said, is soon, to be seen; 

The silly blind beggar of Betbnal-Green, 

Tliat diuly sits begging for charity, 

He is the good father of pretty Bessie. 

His marks and his tokens are known full v/ell; 

He always is led with a dog and a bell: 

A silly old man, God knoweth, is he, 

Yet he is the father of pretty Bessie.” 

Nay, then,” said the merchant, thou art not for me 
“ Nor,” said the iimholder, “ my wife thou shalt be 
** I loathe,” said the gentle, a beggar’s degree, 

And therefore adieu, my pi'etty Bessie!” 

Why, then,” quoth the knight, “ hap better or ’wor.se, 
I weigh not true love by the weight of the purse, 

And beauty is beauty in every degree; 

Then welcome to me, my 2 >retty Bessie. 

• With thee to thy father forthwith I will go.” 

“ Nay, soft,’* said his kinsmen, “it must not be so j 
A poor beggar’s daughter no lady shall be, 

Thei^ take tliy adieu of pretty Bessie.” 


11 
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Bat soon after this, by break of the d«^. 

The knight had from Buxnford stole l^sie away. 

The young* men of Itumford, as sick as may bt^ 

Bode after to fetch a^ain pretty Bessie. 

* 

As swift as the wind to ride they were seen. 

Until they came near unto Bethnal-Green; 

And as the knight lighted most courteously. 

They all fought agamst him for pretty Bessie. 

But rescue came speedily over the plain, 

Or else the young kuigiit for his love had been slain. 
This fray being ended, then straightway he see 
Ilis kinsmen come railing at pretty Bessie. 

Then spake the blind beggar, Although I be pool', 
Yet rail not against my child at my own door; 
Though she be not decked in velvet and peai*!, 

Yet 1 wall di'a]! angels with you for my girl. 

And then if my gold may belter her birth, 

And equal the gold that you lay on the earth, 

'I'ben neither rail nor grudge you to see 
The blind beggai‘*s daughter a lady to be. 

But lh*st you shall promise, and have it well know n, 
The gold Vhat you drop shall ail be your own.” 

AYith that they replied, “ Contented Ik* w'e.” 

“ Tlieii here^s,” quoth the beggar, ‘‘ for pretty Bensie.” 

TV’'ith that an angel he f*ast tm the ground, 

And dropped in angels full three thousand ^lound , 
And oftentimes it w as pi'oved most plain, 

For tlie gentlemen’s one the beggai* dropped twain : 

Si> that the place wherein they did sit, 

With gold it was covered ev<‘ry whit j 

The gentlemen then having dropt all their store, 

Said, “ Now', beggar, hold, for we have no moi-e. 

1''hou hast fulfilled thy promise aright.” 

‘‘ Then marry,” said he, my girl to this knight; 
And here,” added he, “ I will now thinDW yon dow'n 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a gown.” 

The gentlemen all, that this treasui'e had seen, 
Admired the beggar of Bethnoi-Green; 

And all those that wei'e her suitors before, 

Their flesh for very anger they tore. 

JO 
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> t 

Thus was fair Bessie matched to the knig'ht, 

And then made a lady in others’ desp^lte t 
A fairer lady there never was seen, ^ 

Than the bund beg-gays daughter of Bethnal-Greeoi. 

But of their sumptuous marriage and feast, 

What brave lords and knights thither were prest, 
Tlie second tit shall set forth to your sight. 

With marvellous pleasure and wished dmight. 


FIT SECOND. 


Of a blind beggar’s daughter most fair and bright, 

That late was betrothed unto a young knight, 

All the discourse thereof you did see, 

But now comes the wedding of pretty Bessie. 

Within a gorgeous palace most brave. 

Adorned with all the cost they could have, 

This wedding was kept most sumptuously, 

And all for the credit of pretty Bessie. 

All kinds of dainties and delicgtes sweet 

Were bought to the banquet, as it was most meet; 

Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 

Against the brave wedding of pi-etty Bessie. 

This wedding tlirough England was spread by report, 
So that a great number thei*eto did -resort 
Of nobles and gentles in every degree, 

And all for the fame of pi'etty Bessie. 

To church then wei^ this gallant young knight; 

His bride followed after, a lady most bright, 

With ti’oops of ladies, the like ne’er was seen, 

As went with sweet Bessie of Bethnal-Qreen. 

This marriage being solemnised then. 

With music performed by the skilfullest men. 

The nobles and gentles sat down at that tide. 

Each one admiring the beautiful bride. 

Now, after sumptuous dinner was done. 

To talk and to reasem. a numlier begun; 

Th^ talked of the blind beggar’s daughter most bright, 
Ana what u'ith his daughter he gave to the knight. 

1.1 
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t 

Then spake the nohles; ** Mucjh marvel have vre 
This jouj blind bejEgao* we cannot here see.” 

My lords,” said the bride, ** my father's so base, 

He is loath with his presence these states to disgrace. 

“ The praise of a woman in question to bring 
Before her own face were a natteiiiig thing; 

But we think thy father's baseness,'^ said Siey, 

Might by thy beauty be clean put away.” 

Thejr had no sooner these pleasant words spoke, 

But in comes the beggar clad in a silk cloak; 

A fair velvet cap, and a feather had he; 

And now a musician forsooth he would be. 

He had a dainty lute imdeif his arm, 

He touched the string's, which made such a charm, 
Said, Please you to near any music of me, . 

I'll sing you a song of pretty Bessie.” 

a 

With that his lute he twange<d straig’htway, 

And thereon began most sweetly to play; 

And after that lessons were played two or three, 

He strained out this song most delicately. 

A poor beggar's daughter did dwell on a green, 
Wlio for her fairness might well be a queen; 

A blithe bonny lassie, and a dainty was she. 

And many one called her pretty Sessie. 

Her father he had no goods nor no land, 

But begged for a penny all day with his hand ; 

And yet to her marriage he gave thousands three. 
And still he hath somewhat lor pretty Bessie. 

And if any one here her birth do disdain, 

Her father is ready, with might and with main. 

To prove she is come of noble d^p?ee; 

Therefore never 3out at pretty Bessie.” 

With that the lords and the company round 
With hear^ laughter were rea^ to swound; 

At last said the lords, “ Pull well we may see 
The bride aaad the beggar’s beholden to thee.” 

On this the bride all blushing did rise, 

Tb« pearly drops standing within her fair eyes; 

^ Oh par^n my father, brave nobles,” saith she, 
through blind affection thus dotelh on me.” 
li 
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If this be thy father,” the nobles did say, 

Well may he l)e proud of this happy day; 

Yet by his countenance well may we see, 

His birth and his fortune did never agree; 

And therefore, blind man, we pray thee beware 
(And look that the truth thou to us do declare). 

Thy birth and thy parentage, what it m^ be. 

For the love that thou bearest to pretty Bessie.” 

“ Then give me leave, nobles and gentles each one. 
One song more to sing, and then I have done; 

And if that it may not win good report. 

Then do not give me a groat for my sport. 

[Sir Simon de Montfort my subject shall be, 

Once chief of all tlie great barons was he; 

Yet fortune so cruel this lord did abase, 

Now lost and forgotten ai-e he and his race. 

When the barons in aims did King Henry oppose, 
Sir Simon de Montfort their leader they chose; 

A leader of courage undaimted was he, 

And ofttiines he made their enemies flee. 

At length in the battle on Evesnam plain, 

The barons were routed, and Montfort was slain; 
Most fatal that battle did prove unto thee, 

Though thou was not born then, my pretty Bessie I 

Along with the nobles that fell at that tide. 

His eldest son Ileiiiy, who fought by his side, 

W as felled by a blow he received in the flght, 

A blow that’^deprived him for ever of sight. 

Among the dead bodies all lifeless he lay. 

Till evening drew on of the following day, 

When by a young lady discovered was he. 

And this was thy mother, my pretty Bessie. 

A baron’s fair daughter stepped forth in night 
To search for her lather, who fell in the :^ht. 

And seeing young Montfort, where gaping ne lay. 
Was moved with pity, and brought mmi.^way. 

. In secret she nursed him, and ’suaged his pain. 
While he through the re^m was believed to be i^ih 
At length his fair bride she consented to be. 

And made him glad father of pretty Bessie. 
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Atid n6w Imt our A>e» our livra should betray, 

We (dothed oursehres in beg^ar^s array, 

Her jewels she sold, and hither came we, 

All oui‘ oomfoit and care was our pretty Bessie 

And hei*e have we lived m fortune’s despite, 

Thongh poor, yet contented with humble delig-ht, 

Full foitj winters thus have I been 
A silly mind beg'g'ar of Bethnal-Green ] 

And here, nohle lords, is ended the song' 

Of one that once to your own rank did belong , 

And thu*» have you lesmed a seciet from me, 

That ne’er had been known but toi pntty Bi jsie.” 

Now when the fair company every one. 

Had heard the strang'e tale in the song' be had shown. 
They ail were amazed, as well they might be, 

Both at the blind lieggar and pretty Bessie. 

With that the fair bride they all did embrace, 

Haying, *^Sure thou a]*t < ume of an honoui ible lace , 
Ttly father likewise is of nohle degree, 

And thou art well w orthy a lady to to.” 

Thus was the feast ended with ]oy and delight; 

A bnd^room most happy then w as the young knight; 

In joy and felicity long lived he 

All with hiB fair lady, the pietty Bessie. 









